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The remark of Heeren relative to the varied appearance of 
ature in the great continent of Asia, would equally apply to 
bat smaller division of it, which forms our Indian empire, and 

0 that yet smaller subdivision, known as the tract on both 
idea of the Lower Ganges, or the Plains of Bengal Even in a 
oundry marked by one grand characteristic, there are several 
pecific distinctions, which, in a slight measure, redeem it from 
be charge of uniformity Nature is not exactly the same m the 
lunderbunds and towards the hne of hills, which form our 
astern Frontier, nor in the dry and and rock of Midnapore 
nd Birbhbm, nor in the wooded lulls of Chittagong, nor in the 
nbroken cultivation of the distnots, immediately north and 
ast of the City of Palaces But it cannot be domed that 
Ithough highly favoured by nature, in point of fertihty, Ben- 
al presents few of those attractions, which sinking scenery 
r histone association, have thrown around Hindustan or the 
ountnes of the Dekhan Mystenously created by the chang- 
ig courses of a hundred streams, Bengal is, as it were, a land 
f yesterday Here no crowds of pilgrims wear away the road 
3 shnnes, which the giant superstition of centunes has hal 
iwed No monuments raised by the unreimtting labour of mul- 
tudes attract the gaze of the pious Hindu Here Mussulman 
3verence or ambiDon never called in the aid of Itahan work- 
len to erect the light and elegant fabno, wherein the dead 
light repose No lull fort, m Bengal ever presented, those for- 
udable obstacles, which Bntish valour, in the early nse of our 
mpire, dehghted to overcome The interest created by vaned 
ature, antique monuments and dauntless courage are wanting 

1 the Lower Provinces, and the enquinng traveller will here 
nd few objects of greater antiquity or veneration than the 
ot spring of Sita in Eastern, and the temple of Tnbeni, m 
iT'estern Bengal 

The estimation in which Bengal proper was held by its 
Dnquerors, will be found generally to Jimve been lowered by 
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the very feualities of its conquest It has always yielded easily, 
after one or at most two baties^ and has therefore been httle 
thought of and almost thrown aside at once Akbars gene 
rale won it m two combats firom the AfTghan king, and his son 
enlarged the capital of Dacca, till it was transferred to Miiirsheda- 
bad at the beginning of the last century A Subadar governed 
It and remitted that portion of its revenues to impenal Delhi, 
which pohcy or power dictated We gamed it in one battle and 
have hardly fired a shot m its plains smoe then, and yet even 
that single battle field is, or will ere long have become the herit- 
age of the enoroaohmg nver The few travellers, who have as 
yet visited India for the sole avowed purpose of seeing the won 
ders of its empire, with good reason, have had hide to do with 
Bengal India to them was the India of Kanouj, of Delhi or of 
Am, where the Hindu Bajah had been Lord, and the Mus 
Bulman emperor had succeeded The late Dwarkanath Tagore 
on his first visit to England, if we mistake not, astomshed an 
enquirer of the West end, who was anxious to elucidate some 
disputed point m the architecture of the Taj Mahal, by informing 
him that he had never seen the building in question, and yet we 
do not wonder either at the question or the answer Rums and 
Temples, xehos of magnificence and wrecks of time, are those 
dungs, which spetdi to the eye and heart of the Tourist and 
Draughtsman , nature s fertility and the productiveneBs of civih 
zation arrest the regards of the philosophic historian, who at 
tempts to read something of a nation s character from their 
climate and their soil And yet Bengal proper well deserves to be 
thoroughly known Its amazing fertihty, its importance hither 
to m a financial, and hereafter perhaps m a commercial point 
of view, render it by Ikr tho most valuable) of our Indian 
possessions Its present revenue surpasses that of the most 
able Mussulman viceroy From it we draw the return, which 
hmders India from becoming a burden on the mother country 
If its looms are no longer phed by a thousand hands, and the 
muslins of Dacca have lost their importance m the market, 
yet neither Act nor Regulation, nor the views of pohtical econo 
mists, can effect the richness of a soil, which a fierce sun and 
a delugmg ram only combme to render more abundantly fruit- 
ful K It wants the pure cold season of the North West Provmces, 
it IB also free from its fiery furnace blasts If it has not got 
Simla and Landour, it can yet boast of Dagihng and Oherra 
Punj], and its temperature, more equable dunng the twelve 
months of the year, is perhaps as well fitted for an European 
constitution as the greater range of tho thermometer m the dis 
tnots of the North West. 
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Few readers eitiher m India or m England require to be told 
that the distinguishing charactenstic of Bengal is uniform flatness 
Even the amusing and accompRshed writer who talked about 
the hills of Hi^gly and the mountains of the twenty four 
FergunOahs could hardly have expected to impose on the most 
untravelled reader of the Oriental Magazine The elements of 
ruggedness, sohdity, and gloom which Burke laid down as the 
causes of the sublime and that of gradual variation which he 
claimed for the beautiful, are here utterly wanting Smoothness 
and infimty, to which lower Bengal, has an undisputed title, are 
too apt to degenerate into tameness A striking and grand result 
18 wanting The eye demands change, a succession of rise and 
descent, a prommenoe here and a sudden break there We are 
weaned with the same, dull, recumng level, and turn away saying, 
that there is neither beauty in lower Bengal, nor good in the 
Bengah Yet to the artist and the true lover of nature we doubt 
if any country exhibits a greater number of detached objects of 
beauty, or of more intensity in colouring The painter, wander- 
ing over the plains, might fill his scrap book in a week with 
sketches not unworthy of a place side by side with those of Italy 
or the Tyrol, as those can testify who have ever been admitted to a 
peep at tlie portefeuille of the accomplished amateur to whom 
we owe the picture of the amvalofthe Sikh guns In luxuriance 
of foliage, in the graceful proximity of tall tree and humble 
creeper, in that strange vegetation which we hardly know whether 
to class with plant or with timber, Bengal is unnvalled Our 
attention is excited now by the gracefiil bond of a river crowned 
with clumps of bamboos, droopmg m negligent confusion like the 
weeping ash or willow or by an old rumed temple overgrown 
with hanging creepers , or by a dark and isolated grove saoied. 
to some Hindu Thakur or Mussulman Faqir or by a mandari 
tree in the full blossom of its gorgeous red or by a wide spread- 
ing banyan under whose shade whole squadrons might repose or 
by an old tank with raised embankments crowned with underwood 
and full a quarter of a mile long, the monument of pious Bajahs, 
for whose devotional works laboure 3 *s flocked in abundance And 
if the Bambler was right in supposing that confined spaces and 
vallieB inclosed by high ranges of mountains hindered the mind 
from wandering, there is surely no obstacle to discursiveBesp 
of thought on those vast plains, which in one district are cover- 
ed with a teeming noe crop far as the eye can reach, and bx 
another with nought but the unfruitful jungle grass, flie u^i- 
disputed haunt of the wild hog and the buffalo herd 
We begin at once with the staple cultivation of the banks of 
the lower (langes The pimcipal objeot to which the labonn of 
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the Bengal Ryot are direoted, is, as all our readers know, his nee 
crop In England an opinion is or was generally prevalent, that 
nee forms the staple food of* aU the inhabitants of the Indian 
Peninsula, and the Historian s pen has been already employed to 
dispel this illusion The Bengal and Madras distnots, the first 
oountnes subjugated by us, are the nee fields of India, and with 
a disposition to generahze from speoial oeourrences only too 
common to all discoverers, it was at once assumed that nee was 
the only means of subsistence to the peasantry of India from the 
Hunalavas to the sea, and from Assam to Gujarat Our readers 
here well know that up coimtry men do not live on nee any more 
than Bengalis on tea, as was gravely stated m the senate by a 
noble Lo^ But there is no doubt that rice is the mam object 
of the Bengal Ryot s hopes and fears, and we therefore propose 
giving a few of the mam features of nee cultivation, both as 
cunous m themselves, and also in the hope that they may not be 
altogether imacceptable to some of our readers Of the nee itself 
which 18 exposed for sale in the bazar, there are some dozen 
cacophonous denominations , but of that actually cultivated in the 
field, there are three principal vaneties, almost tlie same tn every 
district The two first are universally known as the Aous and 
the AunwHy and philology has busied itself in denying, with some 
appearance of truth, the former from the Sanskrit Ashuvnhi or 
QUtek growing y and the latter from Himanto or the season of cold 
The third and least common of the three is known as the Boru, 
and as it is always found on the edges of large jhils, where 
cultivation is possible only dunng the dry months of the year, 
it has been imagined that Bom is identical with Vanina (’) the 
Hindu Neptune or Regent of waters But all speculations of phi 
lology apart, the features of the cultivation are in general as fol 
lows The commencement of operations is of course entirely 
dependent on the showers which temper the hot weather from 
the end of March to the setting in of the rainy season, and in 
the common course of things, the sooner the ground is moistened 
and the seed sown, the better chance it will have of gaimng 
head before the heaviest rams fall As a general rule it is sown 
firom the end of March or the beginning and middle of Apnl to the 
end of May, and as it ripens m about mnety days, it is cut vanous 
ly from the beginning of August or even the end of July to the 
middle of September The Aous may be grown on those high 
sloping and sandy situations which no amount of rain can ever 
innun^te The Aumon on the other hand is generally sown on 
the black noh loam of the lower lands which hold water like a 
cask, and axe impassable for man or horse dunng six or seven 
months of the year This crop is sown from the middle of May 
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to the end of June and cut after the space of about five months 
m November, December, and even January As the produce 
of this crop IS much more valulible than the Aous, so it is 
much more liable to injury fix)m the capnciousness of the 
weather If too much ram falls m May or June, the Ryot cannot 
BOW if he delays owing to the above cause, the tender plant 
IS deluged by heavy falls in July and August, and consequently 
ruined We all know how it does rain m lower Bengal in the 
months of July and August, and if a sudden and protracted down- 
fall ensues ere the stalks have made head, the consequences are 
often total ruin to the crop A night and day spent actually under 
water, are however productive of little or no injury It might 
almost be said, that, like the Republic of old, “ should you plunge 
it in the deep, it emerges in greater beauty, and Abul Fazl 
was not guilty of much exaggeration, when he wrote that the 
nee stalks of Bengal would grow six inches m a night, had they 
once but a fair start of the inundating rains Give them this 
reasonable advantage and they rise with the nsing waters A 
race commences as full of interest to those concerned as the most 
stimng fox hunt, or the most prolonged stem chase at sea, and just 
such as Dickens would love to desenbe It is Neptune versus 
Pomona Shiva against Vishnu the destructive power in Hindu 
mythology in opposition to that of preservation And the good 
genius often wins the day The noe stalks mounting till the in- 
imdation begins to recede, often reach to the len^ of eight, ten, 
and even twelve feet, and then dropping quietly down in a recuin 
bent posture on the departing waters, they await the sickle, in the 
expressive phraseology of the Ryot, a perfect " jungle of a crop 

But once the inundation gains way and remains without ae- 
creasing for five or six days, the Ryot who depends on this crop 
for his subsistence, may starve, stetd, or abscond It follows then 
that although the Aiimon crop is in good years by far the most 
valuable, returning, as it does, seven, eight, and even ten rupees 
a bigah, yet the Aous which only yields perhaps firom three to 
four, IS much safer to depend on No amount of rain, however 
unseasonable, can utterly overwhelm it, though it may impovensh 
the return, and it is often cut and garnished before the heaviest 
ram falls There is also another point of view in which the Aous 
crop is more valuable than its colleague The nch soil of Bengal, 
in which a crop ripens within three months, must not be suffered 
to be idle dniing the remaining mne The old Yirgihan Ime is 
apphcable in the strictest sense in most districts of the Lower 
Brovmoes — 

Bib gruTidos oogunt festus, duo tempon meesis. 

Hardly has the noe straw been thrashed out m the Kahan 
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or cleared spaoe on the open plain, cuid gathered into the 
round shaped storehouse of the Ryot, when the land is again 
subjected to the plough, and^t the close of the rains when 
the last departing shower has well soaked the upturned dods, 
the cold weather crop is sown in «dl its profuse variety 
Under the above comprehensne term we may learn what the 
alluvial land of Bengal is able to produce Here the cold 
weather crop consists of Kalye or Vetches of every kmd and 
denomination there it is gram second only to the far ^uned 
gram of Patna here again it is a golden crop of barley nvalhng 
the Purest produce of Norfolk or of Hertfordshire, or a magnidcent 
out turn of millet, or peas and mustard in one and the same 
furrow, — an arrangement which vividly recalls to our minds the 
direct prohibition of the old Jewish Law against sowing the field 
with mingled seed, or wearing a mingled garment of woollen and 
hnen With all of the above the Aumon or late nee crop has little 
or nothing to do Bat there is one feature in its cultivation too 
cunous to be omitted In most European countries grain is 
sown, but It IS now to us to hear that in Bengal it is planted 
The Aous and the greater port of tlie Aumon crop, are of course 
scattered witli the hand, ^ter that the rude plough has at the 
least possible cost of time and labour to the cultivator, just mark 
ed out a few furrows in the yielding loam * But a part of the 
Aumon crop, termed roa, is actually planted with the hand after 
the following fashion A spot is chosen, often near a Ryot s hut, 
and sometimes m the very precincts of his courtyard, which is 
thickly sown with nee seed When the com has attained the 
height of eight or ten mches, it is taken up in small sheaves, 
and earned to a plot of ground, generally at some distance out m 
the plain, and oflen on the edge of the lowest lands, which has 
been previously scraped, smoothed, and cleansed for its recep- 
tion The stalks are then planted at the distance of a foot or so 
from each other in rows, and smoothed down close to the ground 
in the opposite direction to that whence the prevalent wind 
blows The qmneunx is formed on the most approved mles of 
husbandry, and under the combined influence of sun and shower, 
the plants, for they are no less, gradually raise themselves up- 
right, and as the national poet of Rome would have said, seem to 
grow in amaze at their own prod uotiveu ess 
Sometimes when the inundation nses too quickly for the 

* We must make an exception m faTonr of thoae Ryoia who bring deteried land 
into oolUTalion. Their labour ia indeed on an equal footing with tiuU of the stardieat 
and hardest worked En^iah day labourer To clear the jnngle graaa, roots and all, 
and ent a foot or so into the hara bound earth, demands a powOTfnl wielding of tha 
kodali or hatchet, and a good exercise of muscle and smew But once bioa^t under 
Qie plongi), the labour of the enaniug year la comparatiTely trifling 
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growing com, the first settings are drowned, and the itoe process 
of cleaning, scraping and pitting is gone through again In a 
good season the produce of the roa crop, clear^ as it is from 
weed or jungle and with plenty of space all around, is perhaps 
the most valuable of any tliroughout the year At the close of 
the rains a parting legacy m the shape of a heavy shower is ar- 
dently looked for and highly prized If it occurs from the tenth 
to the twentieth of October, the hopes of the Byot are at their 
height After that the Aumon crop gradually falls by its own 
weight, or in some districts is smooth^ down by a bamboo held 
lengthways by two men, and there it Lies, exposed to the heavy 
dews of November audits clear north wind imtil the cutting day 
be come We all know the dismay with which an English farmer 
would look on a fine twenty acre field of wheat, beaten down by 
the ram and wmd of a July humoane We can hardly at first 
comprehend the complacency with which the Bengal cultivator 
gazes on his tangled crop of nee, level with the water, which 
its impervious shade keeps cool and almost cold through the 
whole November day in spite of the bright sun which shines 
overhead 

We now come to the third and last species of nee, which is 
much less common than the other two It is termed as we said, 
the Bom, and is sown just at the tune when the latest produce 
of the Aumon IS cut, and in places where other crops could never 
come to maturity To understand this we must remember that 
altliough in the rainy season Bengal may almost be termed one 
enormous jhil, and m the dry season one succession of hard 
clay baked plains, yet thousands of bigabs are under water 
for the whole twelve months of the year As these ihils or 
jhils decrease from the influence of the hot sun, their edges are 
scraped and cleared m the same manner as the ground for the 
roa crop If a supply of water is at command, tie Byot defies 
sun and wind, and may sow and cut his crop at any time of the 
year, settmg the seasons and their fluctuations at nought Thus 
he plants his Bora crop m January or February, and keeping it 
constantly supphed witii water fix)m the jhil, cuts it in Apnl or 
May, when the swamps are at their lowest ebb, and ha\ e not yet 
commenced refilhng from the earhest showers of the rainy season 

The above are, we beheve, the main features of nee cultivation 
in the Lower I^ovinces Local difierenoes and pecuhanties it 
would be easy to point out, but as a general rule, we think our 
account will be accurate We now conclude the mystenes of paddy 
cultivation, — a word, which by the way, seems to baffle the en 
deavouis of all enquirers mto language and to sport with Fhi* 
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lology Paddy as certainly neither Persian, Sanskrit, nor abon 
gmal Hindi, and to the best of our behef, it is not Enghsh We 
should be obliged to any one who would enlighten us as to whence 
this outlandish expression dropped into Indian phraseolo^, and 
has been umvorsolly adopted to designate the staple produce of 
the plains of Benged 

We have given the above sketch in the hope that it may not 
be altogether unacceptable to those who nghtly estimate the 
value of the Lower Provinces But m well cultivated districts, 
(and how few are not ?) there are several other means of forcmg 
^e soil to pay its tnbute in places not exactly suited to the nee 
crop Date gardens are highly valued not for the fruit but for 
the juice, and when the nee crop and the mahajan foil, the Ryot 
IS only too glad to fall back on the gur and the sugar merchant 
Sugar cane too is highly profitable to those Ryots who can 
command sufficient capital for the outlay without falhng too 
deeply into the tender mercies of the money lender At a cost 
of some twenty rupees cultivation per bigah, cane will give 
cent per cent and even more Nor is the saline ground, which 
refuses to bear tlie nee crop, altogether let off Sometimes it is re 
served os a posture ground for cattle, and sometimes it is enclos- 
ed and yields the long grass used m thatching The dense mass 
of apparent jungle in which all Bengalis delight to shroud 
themselves and which encircles tlie Zemindtu* s palace as well as 
the Ryots hut, is every where more or less productive It 
IS composed of the matenals for food or for building, the 
cocoa nut, the bamboo, the jack tree and the mango There may 
be seen the tall slender stalks of the siipan or betel tree, and 
the towering stems of the cocoa nut above them, their long arms 
waving in the breeze , on the other side probably a thick 
garden of plantains, that curious link between the vegetable 
and the timber , in the back ground an underwood of wild 
cane, twining itself round every thing of firmer bulk , and 
a little further on an undistinguishable mass of thorn, creepers, 
and underwood of every shade, length and denomination 

Such IB the general aspect of a village in Bengal and such it 
will ever be, until the higher classes of natives will practically 
admit that currents of fresh air, and cleared spaces, and 
purified tanks, are not amongst the peculianties of climate 
most prejudicial to health There are in fact two sorts of 
jungle m Bengal, the one natural, and tlie other artificial 
The, former, which still lives in the great Molda jungle, the 
Rajmahal hills, the Terai, and in some of the Eastern districts, or 
at least on those vast churs formed by the Megna or the Podma, 
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18 slowly but certainly disappearing before the spread of cultiva- 
tion under our rule But it disappears only to be succeeded by 
one of a different kind The Ryot must have his fruit tree and 

hiB bamboo which yield him a return with no amount of labour, 
but that required for gathenng or cutting, his protection for the 
womankind, and bis shade against the fierce sun of April or May 
If he attains these primary objects he is content. No matter 
bow much nuasma may be exhaled from the deoaymg vegetation, 
how much disease may lurk in that fair but deceitful mass of 
green fobage, how many reptiles and venomous snakes may be 
concealed in the unwholesome shades which surround his paternal 
inheritance The sun and the gaze of the passmg neighbour 
must alike be excluded Grant him this and he will endure with 
stoical fortitude, the periodical fever, the steamy heat of the rains, 
and the fetid water which stagnates m the pools whence he has 
dug the matcnals for his hitay only because it cannot feel the 
influence of the breeze and the hght Many a tune on threading 
his way through a small and miry path in the midst of such a 
jungle the traveller has suddenly come on some respectable 
Gnhasthas dwelling and has wondered at the well-to do ap 
pearauceof the whole, — the four departments of the house towards 
the four cardinal points of the compass, neatly thatched and 
m good repair, the open courtyard between, as cleanly swept as 
that of the most thnfry housewife in England, the cow house 
where some four or five bullocks are lazily cropping the duh grass, 
and it may be the Thakur haf t where the owner pays his devo 
tions to the presiding deity 

Jungle such as the above is met with in every district in Lower 
Bengal, and often most where the greatest amount of cultivation 
prevails It is the inseparable accompaniment of the spread of 
agriculture Let a new village be founded on some wide extended 
plain coiered with nothing higher than the mere jungle grass, 
by an enterpnzing Planter, or by a Zemindar possessed of more 
energy than his neighbours, and in the course of a very few years 
the artificial jungle springs up by the side of the hut and lays in- 
continently me foundation of future disease and mortahty But 
the real natural jungle, the opponent of agncultural wedth, the 
mainstay of primeval barbanam, is fading away gradually under 
the stability of our rule Not more certc^y have the back set- 
tlers lu the woods of America removed the deer and the Red 
Indian some hundreds of miles from their frontier, than the 
Bengal Ryot has the tiger and the wild elephant from whole 
distncts together Those entirely cultivated are, as may be readily 
imagined, the nearest to the great commercial capital In Hdgly, 
Boraset, the twenty-four Pergunnahs, Jessore and Nudiya, it is, 

c 
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g^noi&Uy speflking} oii 6 vsBt sheet of nee m the plsuij sod the 
Rmt beanng trees in the village In others remnants of the 
jungle still remain and hold a sort of disputed reign, with oivihza 
non Such are the distncts of Fumdpore, Mdrshedabad, 
Pubna, Bakergunge and Dacca To the west ^dnapore is still 
more than half overrun with the low shal tree jungle Banctrah 
18 only partly cleared, and Birbhum has its dry K ank a r rock 
and Its hilla crowned with thick brushwood To the south agam 
the Sunderbunds are gradually bemg narrowed, and may possibly 
return at some future penod to that state of cultivation m which 
traction represents &em to have been some five hundred years 
ago To the east and the north the wild beast has often undis- 
puted sway over whole tracts The hills of Chittagong are clothed 
with an almost unpenetrable shield Beyond Dacca and Tipperah 
heavy tree jungle is to be met with To the north of Pumea and 
north east of Bungpore stretch the deadly Monmg and the forests 
of Ktish Bahar And in Bajshahi, Bogxa, the vast distnct of 
Mymunsmg, Malda and Dm^ypore, the deer and the tiger still 
hold the same haunts, — fierceness and timidity m close approxi- 
mation It IB not altogether uninteresting to mark the succes 
Bive steps by which the Denizens of the Forest give way to man 
The lordly Elephant is the first to depart Old Travellers speak 
of him as found on both sides of die Ganges, and he is now, 
we beheve, bamshed to the hills of lUnmaheJ, the great forests 
of Berar, or caught m the Zheddahs of Chittagong Next goes 
the Bhinoceros The jungle monarch holds his own a little 
longer, but retreats or is killed when he cannot change his haunts 
so as to elude the search of the sportsman With him or shortly 
after him, go the Peacock, the jungle Fowl, and the Deer of all 
speoies, the spotted, the Hog Deer, and that gracefiil and diminu 
tive species, the Mouse A longer space is allowed to the vast 
herds of Bufialoes, who often lord it mthe very teeth of cultivation 
overajhil, a large plain, or a chur, which regains in one season 
what it lost m the one preceding The Leopard or Panther 
and the wild Hog remain the last of all Common jungle grass 
or the village itself are ample shelter for them, to the daily de 
tnment, not perhaps of the hves, but of the herds and the crops 
of the Byot 

The network of nvers which intersect Bengal form too cunoos 
a feature m its history to be altogether omitted To them it 
owes m part its ongin, firom their currents it is daily undergoing 
some climge and under their adverse or propitious influence the 
spread of culUvation is either retarded or promoted These 
nvers are of every imaginable size The deep well-filled stream, 
navigable at all Umes of the year and never varying in its level 
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save tibe space of a few feet the narrow pent up nveri rOsbing 
with the rapidity of a mill stream under the influence of the rams 
and a mm thread as soon as t&ey hape ceased^ and the wide 
spread expanse^ a genmne sea in the months of J^y and August, 
a dreary succession of sand banks, with a few pools of water be- 
tween mem for the remaining months of the year We have 
everything, in short, save the clear pebbly streams which are 
someiunes to be found at the foot of Uie snowy range to remind 
us of the trout nvers of Scotland and Wales It is often hard 
to ascertain whence those nvers take ^eir nee Sometunes they 
seem to run not into, but out of each other, and sometimes they 
are off shoots of the great Ganges, the father of the tnbe Here 
they meet us under one name, and twenty miles farther down 
they are known by another, without any proof that they have 
changed their nature in the intenm Their windmn, crossings, 
and different appellations often seem to baffle all correctness 
in geography or surveying But large or small, all that are 
connected with the Ganges or Podma by a remote and interme 
diate, but regular number of steps, swell and decrease m con- 
formity with their common parent Fed by the melting of the 
snow and aided by the rams, the great nver “ comes down on 
the plains, gradually it may be, and with due warning of its 
approach But once fairly " come down and few bamers can 
stay its course, every stream within the magic circle fbels the 
impulse, and when they have received their full complement, the 
plains between come m for their portion Often places within 
thirty and even forty miles of the Podma s hanks have aoknow* 
ledged its paramount sway, and the common dinghy, nay ! even 
the ten-oared Bauleah have smled without obstacle over the plam 
where five months after their owners ought walk dry-shod 
The plams of Bengal, as affected by Qie ramy season, may be 
said to consist of three kmds 1 The high and sandy soils secure 
from the oapnoes of streams and quite ready to receive any 
amount of ram which the clouds may shower down 2 Those 
influenced by no streams, but which from their clayey soil and 
low situation are swamps for at least seven months out of the 
twelve 8 Those which suffer from the periodical inundation of 
large nvers, such as the Podma m the central distnots, the Bur* 
ram^ter to the East, and the Hamffda and Bup Karayan to 
the West With regard to the first of these little need be said 
Light and sandy sods are not always the most produoUve, but 
their produce is safe and their first and second crop are gathered 
in W 1 & regulanty For these we can desire not^g beyond a 
tranquil population, a mild Zemindar, and in the mnguage of 
the most witty divme of this age, a dear highway, a stout eon- 
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stible, and all the other aooompanimente of good govenunent 
With regard to the aeoond of class we b^eye that a good 
deal might be done m the wa]^of damming or cutting nullahs m 
direct connection with some nyer which has a free but not too 
fierce current in the rams and a moderate one m the remamder 
of the year Nearly all streams m Bengal carry a deposit, and 
whereyer ostentation or a worthier motiye has dictated an attempt 
of the kmd, most beneficial results haye myanably ensued A 
khal has been cut one party, for there will often be a sharp 
contention before the matter is settled, says, to admit the waters 
with detriment to the country, and the other to let them out 
with adyantage But no matter, m the end the stream and the 
rush of waters have had their effect an impulse has been given 
to the stagnant waters, July and August send their fertikzmg 
deposit of ooze and sand, and m four or five years time, a 
real metamorphose takes place almost nvalling the imaginary 
transformations of any Eastern Eairy tale The jhil or bhU 
16 converted into a firm plain the haunt of the wild Duck and 
of those mynads of aquatic birds which flock to Bengal, mto the 
regular noe field with its divisional bunds of earth the tall null 
jungle IB succeeded by the frmt tree the wretched fisherman s 
temporary hut of leaves by the neat and regularly raised dwelling 
place of the gnhastha The earth pays her tnbute not m precan 
0U8 and uncertam quotas, but by the full measure of a regular 
harvest man has been finutful, and some portion of that blessing 
is imparted which has never failed to wait on those who replenish 
and subdue the earth 

Thus much for the second class The third is of greater im- 
portance, and more extended in its field of operations, and as such 
can be but little affected by pnvate munificence It is a subject 
on which tlie highest efforts of human labour directed by un- 
wearied mdustry and tnumphant skill, have been exercised m 
other ages and oountnes remote from the banks of the Q-anges 
Those who have seen the broad ocean leanmg against the land, 
or tossing in impotence against those mighty barriers which the 
patient Dutchman has erected, may be tempted to speculate for 
a moment, whether if the destimes of India had been oommitt^ 
to that nation, which at one time seemed almost to dispute with 
us our fooimg in Bengal — we should have seen similar mounds 
towenng on we banks of the Ganges, to stem waves of less force 
only ihm diose of the ocean, or sluice and floodgate placed 
m due succession to regulate that influx of waters which cannot 
altogether be stayed On this subject, however, it is need- 
less to dwell, as it has been already treated of in a separate 
paper, in our last number Such undertakings, it is freely 
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oonfeseed, are fraught with difficulties sufficiont to employ 
the concentrated energies of a nation , but, if prosecuted wi^ 
fdrill and perseverance, the retifrns may be thirty, or sixty or 
even an hundred fold The primary obstacles are always 
and additional difficulties supervene when it is discovered that 
the bed of the nver nses every year so as to be, in time, 
above the actual level of the surrounding country Bunds have 
been indeed formed wherever the vicinity of a station has ren- 
dered It neoessary, but we must insist upon it, that hidierto they 
have been generally formed without system or scientific art — and 
that the plan of a duly regulated senes of sluices and floodgates 
has not yet been sufBuciently tned Those who have seen the 
fine tracts desolated every year by the inundation of large nvers, 
will not wonder at our earnestness m again pressing this 
momentous subject on the attention of Government Yet 
good finds its way out of evil Ormuzd and Ahriman are seen 
Bide by side in Bengal as well as lu Persia The Ganges never 
finis to bnng its yearly deposit of sand and ooze, and the Byots 
may almost rejoice on beholding the nch layer of mould which 
remains after the deluge has passed away, available for the cold 
weather crop 

Swamps and Bhils are not snfiered to stagnate without pay 
mg some tribute to the Boyt Jungle of various kinds, null^ 
hi$gla, patt^ with sundry others of still more barbarous appella 
tion, flourish in water and mud, and are mainly used for thatch- 
ing or sometimes for weaving baskets But with regard to the 
finny tnbeihe productiveness of Bengal is most seen, and the po- 
pulation may be termed Ichthyophagous m the stnotestand widest 
sense Over abundance of any article of general consumption, 
it is well said, may be a bar to energy or to invention, and cause 
prodigality and sloth On the other hand scarcity of provender 
tends to a certam extent to sharpen and refine The savage m 
pursuit of feathered or four footed game m some vast jungle 
where nature conceals her subjects from the hand of man, exerts 
hia ingenwty to capture the creatures that serve for his precanous 
meal or his scanty covering His arrow and his hooks arc 
sharp, and his correctness of hand and eye wort]i\ the admira 
tiou of the more civilized sportsman with his polished engmes 
of destruction In Bengal it is just the reverse The infimte 
plenty of fish in her tanks and jhils has a tendency to foster 
carelessness The fishermans craft wants two if not all 
those great efficients, which, according to political econo- 
mists, determme the productiveness of labour anti the conse- 
quent increase of wealth It is not directed by any great 
amount of skill, it is not always exerted with coutmmty 
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and it 18 certainly not aided by any retnaricable powar Why, 
indeed, should it be, when m the rams at least, fish are to be 
had m every dram, ditoh, poof or puddle of water for the mere 
catohmg ? Where they come from m such plenty, by what 
channels they introduce themselves into the strangest and most 
improbable looaLties, is a mystery, which at hrst sight seems 
inexphoable But the truth is that all streams and reservoirs 
which do not fiul m the hot weather, hold their myriad 
tnbes The rains descend, and the tank overflows, the jbil 
extends its limits, the nsing river runs up every gully and 
creek with which it has connection, and the hberated fish wander, 
hterally, over the whole face of the country The Ryot is well 
prepared to give them a warm reception with very little la- 
bour to himself A common flsh weir or basket is put down 
m a dram by the road side, for a night, with an earthen pot 
at the end to receive the wanderers, on something of the 
principle by which elephants are caught m a kraal In 
the plam fdrther on, and m the very midst of the growing 
noe crop, the same sort of fish woir is fixed with perhaps a 
little more labour and skill, and often in the very middle of the 
dry season the Ryot may be seen constructing his small trenches, 
which eventually ore to lead the waters and their denizens to 
the never faihng fish weir at the termination — ^for as surely as the 
rams descend, so surely will the finny tnbes swarm wherever 
there is water of three mohes m depth 
But a far more slovenly mode of catching fish remains to bo 
told When the large jhil is nearly dry or contams only two 
feet or so of water in its whole expanse, twenty or thirty men 
station themselves in a lino each with a common basket, which 
they hold in on inverted position They tlien march in regi- 
mental order steadily across the jlul, and constantly drop their 
baskets on the waters pressing them down to the bottom for the 
mere chance of finding a fish in the space enclosed Of course 
success does not attend their efiorts once m twenty times But 
still every now and then an internal motion of the basket gives 
signs that a fish has fallen victim to the doctrine of chances 
The labour is not very great, nor the machinery very expensive, 
and the produce of the himt, for it is no less, in the end is quite 
sufficient to sup^y the Ryots evemng meal or to add something 
to hiB purse We mention the above instances, because it is 
firom pecuhanties like these that we can most readily understand 
how so much plenty and so much poverty, such nohes and such 
debasementrmark the population on the banks of the Lower 
Ganges 

We now turn to a different subject, the intercourse over these 
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vast and froitful plains It is allowed that a £icility of inter- 
course between distant places is one of the g^stest helps 
to civilization, and we need hardly say that without per- 
manent roads all mtercourse must be precarious and limi- 
ted The ancient world were practically well aware of this 
truth A Roman poet in a pleasing but delusive descnption 
of that remote time which bis femcy delighted to represent 
as the golden age, and which sober truth often realizes as one 
of primeval barbansm — places “ the maluDg of long roads as 
the first step to civilization and its tram of attendant ills An old 
Greek legion represents the sous of Vulcan as “ road-makers, * 
thus practically conymg out the pnnciples of the great fiather of 
all art, and we well know from the evidence of our own country 
the high value which the Romans set on their aqueducts and 
roads The old Roman roads speak for themselves They were 
imprinted, as it were, on the physical face of every country 
subjugated by the she-wolf, just as her laws and institutions were 
on the moral, and their remains teach us a lesson which should 
never be forgotten It is for us to see how fax the British Govern- 
ment m India have followed the example of the great nation of 
antiquity m one of the points where her example is most worthy 
of imitation A glance at Tassin s map shows the reader a perfect 
net work of rocds, crossing each other m all directions and 
passing over low tracts of country and nvers of all sizes with an 
apparent faoihty which leads the e)e of the imagination to picture 
to Itself embankments and bndges carefully laid down and re- 
paired every season under the vigilnnte of directing authonty 
But alas ! The above is a pleasing hoJlucmation, and it is not 
too frtr from the truth to say that, as a general rule, there are no 
roads m Bengal We should say that there are no roads because 
It IS hardly sufficient to mark out a track over the plain by 
cutting a small ditch on one or both sides some six inches in 
depth, and raising the mtermediate space to a corresponding 
heighth Yet such was the plan too often pursued by those who 
were charged with t^is important branch of works some thirty 
or forty years ago Here and there a little more labour was ex- 
pended Bridges were built at those places where the ruth of 
waters %n the rains was considerable embankments were raised 
and deep ditches dug on both sides where necessary, and the 
road itself generally, made some six or eight feet higher than 
the level of the surroundmg country But roads must not mere- 
ly be made They must be kept in that repair which the nature 
of the climate imperatively demands in admtion to the common 
wear and tear of traffic Where this has not been done, the 
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cofisequenoea may readily be surmised The bridge has become 
unsafe here, or actually broken down there, or the embankment 
has frittered nxid melted away firdm both sides of the bndge, whioh 
now stands alone and m silent appeal, as it were, to the trayeller, 
in the course of a couple of days march not one, but twen^ 
bridges may be seen thus situated, the present road or track 
marked by country carts running round them, at a considerable 
distance, and with a proportionate increase of delay to both man 
and beast while, as if to giye a practical commentary on 
Burke s famous dictum, the yacuum created by the fallen em- 
bankment 18 mvanably the place where the water remains the 
longest, where the first showers of May and June collect soonest 
into a puddle and where under the sun of the succeeding Feb 
ruary they are the last to dry up The most energetic outpounngs 
of rhetoric could not add to the strength of our cause or the truth 
of OUT appeal The bitterest invectiYes poured forth by some 
untray elled Englishman on bis first dawk tnp over “ Mofussil 
roads could never speak with one quarter the force of the mute 
eloquence of broken bridges, destroyed embankments, and the 
muddy pool m the very centre of the road, where a numerous 
and half naked population are employed in catching the never 
failing fish 

The old Hindu Rajahs were, we take it, not much given to 
road making The evidence of their labours is most seen m 
occasional tanks and reservoirs Their whole system, religion, 
moralB and polilics is wrapt up in itself and knows nothing of 
expansive or contnfugal force The Mohommedan rulers were 
more aware of the advantages of intercourse, and roads were 
amongst the great works by which Akbar and Jehangir hoped 
to leave a lasting memonal of their sovereignty m Upper India 
E\en their Viceroys were not insensible to the wants of Bengal, 
and a road was made from Dacca to Murshedabad, the old to the 
new capital, for the conveyance of treasure and state prisoners, 
whenever the one or the other were paid in or caught Traces 
of this road still remain, where destructive inundation, or the 
still more* destructive encroachments of agnculture have not 
earned it away We have seen this road m some places almost 
as complete and m as perfect repair os the day it was laid down, — 
its breadth, sohdtty and permanency doing honor to its foun- 
ders, who were in all probabihty either Murshid Euly Khan or 
hiB successor Ahverdi and the great banyan or pipul tree, 
which with a singular perversity the road makers had planted not 
on both or one of the sides but exactly tn the centre^ still flou- 
nshes as a gratefiil protection to the weaned trayeller, with the 
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honours of a hundred years on its aged brow, and only wanting 
the sacred bard to rival the fame of Cowper s Yardley oak 
Bacon was not more constant m his recrimination of the mis- 
takes made by the old philosophers Demostlienes not more earnest 
in his recommendation of action as the grand qualification of an 
orator Chesterfield not more intermmahle in his paternal injunc 
tions to study les htenseances and to socnfice to the graces, than 
we shall be m putting forward the great advantages of good 
linos of roads They are the keystone to all impro\ ement With- 
out them every other change for the better is at a dead lock 
On them hangs the efficiency of alterations m the departments 
of the Bevenue, the Police, the Post Office, and even Education 
All our excellent institutions of vernacular schools, of local Ma- 
gistrates placed in charge of sub divisions, all our more strm 
gent or more equitable regulations for the suppression of crime, 
or even for the payment of Bevenue, are half neutralised from 
the want of facility in moving from place to place Nothing 
tends to foster in its ongmal length and bieodth the unchanging 
Toryism of the Hindu, so much as the want of roads Without 
them every village is a republic of itself, with its own demagogue 
at whose beck and call the mob move, and every bazar is a small 
commercial city which contracts, while it seems to extend, the 
traffic of all places just within its sphere With good roods 
available at all times of the year, justice would be brought much 
nearer to every man s door than it ever could by even further 
additions of local Magistrates or energetic Darogahs Intolh 
gence would be communicated m hours and not in days as is 
too often the case at present The Be venue of great landholders 
or of Europeans with large ijurahs would bo collected with much 
less of the time and trouble now expended in the process some 
portion of the resources of the country would find their way to 
Calcutta by the more expensive but at the same time more 
secure and expeditious mode of land carriage, in preference to the 
circuitous and dangerous route of the S underbunds, and a general 
spirit of activity or enquiry would be set on foot everywhere With 
us inBengalit is at present the old fable of the belly and the hmbs 
in Its strictest and most hteral sense The former when well fill 
od set all the other springs agomg and the whole mochme moved 
well, although the hmbs were loathe to acknowledge this truth 
When deprived of its rightful food from that short sightedness 
which would not reoogmse the effect till it was forced to 
follow up the cause, the hmbs lost their play and became weak, 
puny, and inefficient Just so with roid^ save that as yet they 
have never had a fair field Let then importance once be 
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practically recognized and ftbe dependant limbs of vernacular 
educaUon, efficient police, intelligence of events, and civilization 
generally, mil manifest a heaJtfuness and activity to which they 
have been utter strangers Without them the police officer 
will never move about qmckly, the dawk runners will have the 
invanable excuse of wading through mud and water to account 
for their delay, and the direct supenntendance over the laudable 
institution of vernacular schools will be to the public servant it 
concerns, a piece of duty only performed, m the teeth of many 
obstacles, at occasional and uncertain intervals Ourobjectis for 
the most part to depict things as they are and not to advance 
remedies But in the present instance we may be excused for 
stating our views on reform at some length In the absence of 
stone quornes or of kankar, it has been usual throughout Bengal 
to lay down roads of bnck A ma latenbus muntta when in com 
plete repair is of course infenor only to macadamized England 
But once it falls into decay and a wheeled conveyance of any 
kind, except perhaps the all enduring hackery, might almost as 
soon pass over a broken down bnck wall, as go in safety over 
their uneven surface Consequently bnck roads are generally 
confined to the immediate \icinity of a station where constant 
supenntendance is available through the medium of convicts 
The distinct is left to roads made of the common earth, whose 
nse, fall, and present condition we have attempted to describe 
Yet we desire nothing more than such roads, ho they only pro 
vided with bridges \^he^e necessary and of sufficient breadth 
To be bnef in shoit with our proposed improvements The 
Roads should be made of the common earth, and if sandy, so 
much the better They should bo at least eight feet higher than 
the surrounding country and broad enough for six bullock carts to 
move abreast at the same time We liave erred in making them 
too narrow Not only ore narrow roads sooner worn away by the 
common country carts, which fiom necessity are dnven in one 
and the same tiack, but they are less able to resist the rush of 
waters in the rains, and almost mvariably melt away on both 
sides of a bridge The mention of bndges — and by bridges wo 
do not mean those thrown across streams and nullahs, but those 
m low places where there is water only for six mouths in the 
year — leads us to correct another error We do not crave for 
pucka roads, but wherever it is necessary to construct a bndge, 
the road for fifty yards on either side of it, should be laid down m 
bnck or otherwise metalled Without this measure, the divorce 
of bndge and road may be oonfidently predicted, and the former 
18 left alone, without perhaps, a single bnck displaced, every 
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trace of the raised road leading to it, haTing faded away But 
suppose the broad road with a capacious ditch on each side, 
once in full play, we have yet to cope with the formidable oppo- 
sition of rushing nvers and corro^ng streams To bridge these 
must be a work of time Even common wooden bridges, like 
those over the alpine torrents in Switzerland, whose current is 
lull as destructive as that of any of their muddier Bengal 
brethren, would he of inestimable benefit Hereafter it may be 
tiiat private liberality will cause the arch to span the flowing 
river, when we once have a good set of roads laid down, and 
when the Zemindars of a later generation shall have learned that 
there are more worthy and endimng objects of expenditure 
than idle nautches and extravagant Pujohs Meanwhile we 
should like to see a general reform of the public ferries The 
boats in which horses and oven wheeled carnages are now crossed 
over m every district, we believe, hut that of Midnapore, are of 
the most fragile descnption, and built exactly on the model of 
the bark of the great ferrjman — 

— gemiiit Biib pondere cymba 
Sutilu, et muUam accepit nmosa paludem 

Every traveller on the Ehine, whose current when pent up 
between the frowning range of the Taunus hills, is as rapid as the 
Ganges itself in July, will remember the broad flat bottomed 
ferry boat, with a moveable stage or draw bridge at both ends, 
easily managed by a couple of men, into which horses and car 
nages might be driven bodily, often without loosening the traces 
or disturbing the unconscious inmates of tlie diokey These 
are just the sort of boats we require in the pubhc ferries of 
Lower Bengal 

We beg pardon of our readers for what may seem prolixity, 
but the importance of the subject will, we trust, plead our excuse 
As rulers of India, we are to civilize the land, and we never yet 
heard of real ciMlization many country, ancient or modem, which 
had not good roads To them Home owed something of her 
universal dominion The Highlands of Scotland before the 
time of the famous General Wade, immortalized m a well known 
couplet, were always turbulent and disaffected , and without roads, 
some parts of Spam, as Gallicia, and some provinces m France 
are m a condition as regards civilization really not much if 
at all better than that of the most settled provinces under our 
rule 

There exists, it is well known, a committee m every zdlah 
termed the Ferry Fund, with a certain sum of money at their 
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disposal for the improvement of intercourse in the distnct But 
there ore two things which generally render these function anes 
lueflScient In the first place there is the name of the committee, 
in the second their labour is unpaid Our expenenoe in the 
east teaches us the almost proverbial inefficiency of oommittees, 
and the estabhshed axioms of political economy tell us of the 
utter unproductiveness of unpaid labour 

With fom good tnmk roads, runnmg from the sudder station 
of every distiict towards the four prmcipal points of the com 
pass or to the neighbouring stations, kept constantly in order by 
judicious repauTB made at the close of the rnxns, furmshed with 
their proper complement of hndges, and available for transit at 
all times of the year — we should soon have a net work of 
smaller roads crossing and rccrossing each other Zemindars 
will not spend money on groat and patriotic measures, and it 
■would perhaps be too much to expect that they should give us, 
each, their t( n and twenty miles of road But every landholder 
18 clear sighted enough where Lis own interest is at stake , and 
if the ni fun rond m good repmr lies at a moderate distance from 
hjs country scat, oi liis most profiUihlc bazar, he -will very soon 
lay down a cross road to meet it, and thus secure, in tho one case 
a speedy tranfait lor himsilf, and in the other, the commerce of 
all the adjoining neighbourhood This to our knowledge, has 
been done in several instances We here take oui leave of this 
important subject, on which much moic mightbo wntten, though 
much has been said There is an old proA cib about tilings al 
ways mending when attlicir worst Let this but hold good and 
the roads of Lower Bengal might almost he expected to mend 
of themselves The above i emarks ha^ e been penned m the 
spirit not of cavil, but ol unfeigned regret We do lament that 
England, while bestowing so many real advantages on India and 
her people, has not given tliem the one advantage which gives 
pemianency and effeLt to all the rest Tho thinking minds who ac 
knowledge the real blessings which our rule has conferred on the 
natives can best deteimine how much tlicse blessings areneutra 
hsedh^ the want ofioads, and how ceitainly tliey would be doubled 
by facilities of intercourbe If ns seems likely, the next ten 
yenis are to bo rendered memorable in Indian History by tho 
iiitioducUon of railroads, we shall possess the highest results 
of science in this respect before we have enjojed her commonest 
fru ts, and shall emerge at one step from the traces of primitive 
barbansm to tho evidences of the most enlightened civilization 
Our subject is the plains and their pecuhanties whether of 
agnculture, fertihty or manners and customs It may then 
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perliaps l)e wortli while to glance at the vanous amount of land 
revenue derived from the twenty five Regulation distncts in 
which the Bengali language is wholly or even partially spoken 
In a table which we submit below, we have been guided by such 
publibhed documents as were within our reach, and in some coses 
have been enabled to compare the returns of more than one year, 
taking the common average as the standard In others again 
we have been unfortunately restricted to the returns of a single 
twelvemonth But we believe that our statistics will be found 


tolerably correct, within a few thousands, and if on} thing, under 
the mark In alphabetical order the distncts pay land revenue 
ns follows — 


Rupees 


Backergunge 

1,007,000 

Bancurah 

400,000 

Baraset 

6,200 

Birhhum 

750,000 

Bograh 

175,000 

Burdwan 

3,100,000 

Chittagong 

740,000 

Dacca 

450,000 

Dinajpur 

1,860,000 

Fumdpur 

80,000 

Hfigly 

1,200,000 

Jessore 

1,000,000 

Noacolly 

530,000 

Nudi)a 

1,100,000 

Malda 

275,000 

Miclnapore 

2,050,000 

Muishcdabad 

1,320,000 

Mymunsing 

750,000 

Pubna 

400,000 

Purnea 

1,300,000 

Rajshahi 

1,190,000 

Bungpiir 

1,120,000 

S)lhet 

880 000 

Tipperah 

950 000 

Twenty four Pergimnalis 

1,050,000 


For a view of the comparative fertility of the several Bengal 
distncts, the above is tolerably accurate and sufficient for all 
practical purposes The table wonts the detail of hundreds and 
even of thousands, and it may he that half a lakh might be added 
to some distncts, as the revenue unsmg from Khass and re 
sumed Mahals, lateh settled the exact anyunt of which wt 
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have not the means of estimating Several points also require 
a little explanation, in order to relieve whole distncts from the 
charge of sterility Burdwan,.it will be seen, stands at the head 
of the list, distancing all its competitors in the great race This 
thstnct 18 remarkable as the birth place of Puttani Talhks, 
and the immense revenues of its wealthy Raja are got in with 
safety and expedition under the above arrangement With two 
other distncts, those of Midnapore and Chittagong, it was almost 
the first land tliat came into our possession, at on epoch five 
veal's antenor to the memorable 12 th of August, 1765 We are 
thus naturall> anxious to see how its colleagues have fared, and 
while twenty lakhs may well be afforded by the immense extent 
of country included in Midnapore, one of our largest zillas, Chit 
tagong only contibutes a little more than seven The hills of 
this district are still clothed in their primitive verdure This 
18 one of those where a long senes of toils may yet employ the 
axe of the woodsman and the yilough of the Ryot, and yet from 
a variety of causes, its revenue establishment is perhaps the 
most expensive m the whole of India Rut the twenty four 
Pergunnahs came under our rule even before the other three, 
and the goodly amount of their revenue may serve to explain m 
some measure the paucity of the Buraset contributions, which are 
in a great measure paid m to the collectoiate at Alipore The 
same excuse may bo pleaded for Furiidpore and Pubna, dis 
tncts only lately apportioned, whoso civil and linancial matters 
are mainly settled in the courts of then neighbouring districts 
On the whole then it inav be assumed that ten or at most eleven 
lakhs is u fair avcitigo of land revenue foi districts full) as large 
as the county ol Dev on, and sometimes almost equal to all the 
Ridings of Yorkshire combined It can hardl) be said that the 
Zemindars are heavily assessed, or that they are compelled to 
exact extra cesses fiom their tenants with even more than the 
license of old feudal landlords With the supreme landlord too, 
for the Government has made itself notlung less, the barriers 
are fixed, broad and deep, and for ever Let deserts be turned 
into rice fields Li t the umber of the forest full, and its under- 
wood cease to spring up, let jhils and swamps be dned, 
and rivers inundate only to fertilize, the Government will hardly 
add a direct Rupee to its revenue Whatever improvements 
take place by natural changes or through the energy of man, 
agnculture and the land owner alone will benefit The Decen 
Dial settlement was made Perennial in the sanguine but falla- 
cious hope that Zemindars would set to work m earnest, and 
bestow all their energies on the improvement of the land Re 
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sumptions and their unmerited obloquy are by this time tenm 
nated, and even those creations which we may expect from the 
magic influence of Bengal s hundred streams, in conformity 
to a late eqmtable enactment, be subjected to scrutiny only once 
in ten years We reserve any further remarks on the operauon 
of the revenue laws as inconsistent with the hunts of the present 
paper But no one who has ever studied the subject will at all 
complain that the noe crops of Bengal are over assessed, or 
that we have been at any time liable as a governing power, to the 
reproach which might well have been indignantly vented against 
the invading Boman general, “ where they have made a solitude, 
they give it the name of peace Our stnngency in the Be venue 
Regulations relates to the exacting of the Revenue fixed by 
law, and not to the steps by which that Revenue was fixed in the 
first instance We have made no deserts We have not driven 
away a teeming population from its dwelling places, or cleared 
out villages by wholesale If a mistake was made and too much 
demanded, the collector s hammer fell witli its wonted regularity, 
and the estate was soon subjected to a lower assessment Things 
thus found their level in a very short period of time, and even 
when an estate was put up for sole, it would often be found that 
the exactions or carelessness of a landlord, or the rapacity of his 
agents, or the mysterious and unforeseen operations of disease, 
inundation, and famine had combined to recall the desert 
for a tune, with its noxious animals or malana more noxious 
still 

In surveying the plains of Bengal we may be excused for 
looking with something of an antiquarian spiiit for peculiarities 
of names as indicative of the age And here again we have 
Hinduism vividly stamped on the face of the land As the 
very names of hia sons and hia daughters are borrowed from the 
Deities he adores, so are the appellations of tho villagesin which 
the Hindu hves There is not a district in all Bengal which 
has not by dozens its cities of Bhawani, Kali, Durga and Krishna 
Sometimes we have indications of a divided empire between 
Church and State, the pnestly power m contradistinction to the 
kingly In the south of England it is usual to bear a common 
ending diversified by the prefixes of Kings or “ Abbott s, 
each indicative of their respective ongin and belongings, and so 
in Bengal wo have everywhere the Bajahat, and the Bamanhat, 
or the bazar of the Zemindar and that of the Brahman All 
this and much more besides is unmixed Hmdusim Often 
however we have the surface broken by tho mtrod action of 
Mussulman names, or by their intennamage with the pure 
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Sansknt \ocable 8 , and by those rude local denominations in 
which the peasantry of every country are wont to indulge The 
result 18 that in ten miles of a district we have a strange oombina 
tion of names First we meet with Kanohannagar, the city of 
gold, Dharmai)ur, the city of ]U 8 tice, pure and untainted Sans- 
knt Then we find Alinagur, the exalted city, Mixzanagur, 
SultanpiiT and Khanpur, cities of Mussulman iignitanes, the 
Persian prefix illegally married to the Hindu termination , and 
lastly uncouth appellations, apparently indicative of local pecu 
harities of climate or situation or incident These points, tnvial 
in themselves, are yet forced on our observation by tbeir very 
frequency, and they serve to remind us iii due order, of tlio great 
spread of lie Sansknt language, the Hindu rehgion, and the 
laco by whom both language and rehgion were prcser\ed Next 
they recall to us tlie Mussulman tide of invasion which broke 
up forcibly the old barners of the language and gave us, m 
the Upper ProMiices, the flexible and polished Urdu for the 
harsh and unpolished Hindi, and the Lower Ganges, the modem 
fonn of Bengali for tlmt which depended solely on the Sanskrit 
and lastly they tell us that in every country there are to be found 
certain quaint and nistic appellations which find tlicmselvcs a 
resting place in the teeth of any language, adventitious or m 
digenous Historical inquiry will not disdain the hght thrown 
by pecuhantics such os the above, proMiled that antiqnariamsm 
be set down in its proper place, as one of those tabulns 
naufragii whicli may sen e to rescue facts from the deluge of 
time Even if not useful, the study of Bengah names could 
hardly fail to bo amusing, were the amusement no other than 
that produced by the perusal of Captain Marry atts tour in 
America, where that amusing writer gravely enumerates how, 
in the backwoods, he found so many places of the name of 
Syracuse, so many of the name of f/reat mud^ so many named 
Athens, so many hitle muda so raiiuy Romes, and so many 
“ muddies 

It was on the banks of the gieat Ganges, whoso feitili/mg 
and de 8 t^uctl^e powei* 8 , wo have been endeavouring to desenhe 
that the most nbald wiiter of a sceptical age placed the genumo 
abode of moral purity and trutli Nothiug m Europe, in Western 
civilization, or in the consohdated btnefats of discipline and 
law, could satisfy the longings of that un tameable spint In a 
senes of tales nearly all devoted to Asiatic subjects and many 
to India in particular, he sent forth his fiery shafts to destroy, 
scathe or wound, everything either venerable m Western insti 
tutions or hallowed by a belief in its dnino on gin No weapon 
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in the great armoury of ndicnle from the most brilliant and 
elevated wit to the most coarse and nauseous buffoonery, of 
whicli his variously gifted nature was not thoroughly master , 
and no error so absurd, no mistake so degrading to that wisdom 
which glones m its own fer sightedness, by which his infidel 
reason was not led bhndly captive We read in the tales of 
Voltaire of Brahmans deploring their own ignorance, of young 
Hindu maidens conjugating their first Italian verb with their 
confiding lovers, where heart answered to heart in simphcity, 
and of the happy land of the Gangandes whose shepherds are eJl 
equal, whose places are renowned in Eastern and Western 
marts , and where a population of peocefiil inhabitants assemble 
for religious ceremonies in temples built of cedar wood, on the 
days of tiie full moon ’ We read the above and much more, told 
too, in a style at once so graphic and captivating as almost to 
make us forget the absurchtieB it conveys But wo turn to the 
living picture and the illusion, if ever it charmed for a moment, 
is dispelled at once We survey the plaiusof the Lower Ganges, 
their magnificent revenue, their luxuriant vegetation, their pro 
ductiveness which almost defies the drenching rain and the bla 
zing sun, their wonders in the animal creation, tlie gorgeous 
vaneties of their feathered races, their thousand streams never 
ftuhng in contributions to the daily food of millions, their 
teeming pojiulation, their language and religion as little altered 
by the lapse of ages as the iiatiue of things will possibly ad- 
mit, and we are forced to confess that “ only man is vile We 
shall scarcely be required to prove the moral degradation of the 
Bengal Ryot, and we therefore propose closing our paper 
with a few observations on his present condition and ways of 
dealing 

The vices of the Bengali are but too well known His good 
qualities are patient endurance, suppleness, dextentv, and quick 
ness of aiiprehension But tliough it may be assumed that the 
grosser forms of vice which we have been so often warned not to 
take as samples of the nation at large, and which prevail in the 
suburbs of large towns and the purheus of our courts, are not 
found in the villages with their artificial jungle, yet it must not 
be supposed that the latter places are the abode of rustic sim- 
phoity and manliness Bad and low passions are as nfe where 
law has never been as where it is daily perverted to a means of 
fraud or oppression The curse of ignorance as to man s pro- 
per nghts, and a demoralizing disobedience to lawful autho 
nty, are more prominent in a village on the very outskirts 
of a district, than in those next the great bazar where the sudder 

R 
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Station J8 generally placed Not but that the Ryots are often 
susceptible of management They listen and too readily, to the 
voice of the man of mfluencif But the sentence pronounced 
against Reuben sits heavily on them “ Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel If good and seasonable advice is tendered, if 
they are told to pay m their legal dues and to receive something 
of protection in return, if any arrangement is proposed by which 
old feuds and giievances of long standing are to find an equitable 
solution — too often tlie traces are as those wntten on the sand 
The first breath from the mouth of the Milage demagogue blows 
them awa^ But should the compact be made in older to set 
right at defiance to defraud the landlord and to enjoy a freedom 
from the ties which in the East bind subject and master together, 
the traces are then written deep on tlie face of the rock It is 
curious to remark the firmness of every link in the cham of evil, 
and how certainly it brings its own punishment m the end To 
resist the unlaAiTful oppression of a httle bnef authonty the Ryot 
IS generally ])Oi\crles8 He will submit lu patience to the cx 
actions of a Police official, to the unbndled tvranny of a Zemin 
dar, to the repeated extortions ofanati\e collector of ro\ enuo 
His only object is to pay and end the matter Ever} now and 
then the overstraining breaks the how, and oppressed poverty 
has recourse to the jirotoction of tlie law, or next to the advocacy 
of some iiowcrful n\ al of the enemy, or lastly to one of those 
frantic outbreaks of summary revenge of which even the un 
complaining Bengah is capable Let however the object of the 
league be to resist authonty in whatever lawful shape it comes, 
and tlie R)ot soon finds tlie union of atoms to be capable of 
producing solid matter In the quaint but exiirossive language 
of his own Sonsknt poet, — “ By stems of grass haMng attamed 
unto tlie state of a rope, even mad elephants ore bound The 
village poiiulation soon Icnrn to estimate the practical truth of 
that discussion which engaged the attention of the Scottish Xing 
and his ininistor on the subject of a bundle of arrows When so 
pamted, each fi agile shaft snaps mtwo at the shghtest pressure 
united, and the bundle defies the utmost efforts of man s strength 
So tlic arrows unite m a bundle and a long and arduous struggle 
is the result The Zemiutlar howe\er can reverse the maxim and 
find means to snap the arrows separateh Burke saw this sixty 
V curs ago and set down cause and effect to their true sources, 
when he said that sernle concealment called forth tyrannous 
cotreion At lost liowoier the battle is decided, and in the way 
It olwajs must be wheic jierseveronce on one side is met by equed 
perse\eiance on the other, hacked by the consciousness of right 
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and title The motto of vce vtcixs is then ngidly enforced, and 
the Ryot pays for the short enjoyment of his rebellious freedom 
by a long and heavy interest due io hatred and revenge 

Thus all Zemindars are not exactly prototypes ot mjustioe, 
nor the Ryots of suffering innocence The former alwa)s have 
some shadow of excuse in the general imwilhngness of Ryots to 
pay their lawful dues, and tho latter will use fraud to circumvent 
or force when fraud foils But we do not intend to let the Ze 
mindors off so easily They are well aware of the primary diffi- 
culties of the question and thus solve it in two ways Either 
they are violent and oppressive in their mode of collection, or 
they let the estate out in farm and cease to trouble their heads 
about the matter We have rarely if ever heard of a Zemindar 
contentedly living on his own estate, and making a tnal of per- 
sonal supenn tendance, and temperate but finn authority m the 
exaction of his dues If the Zemindari is let out m ijarah, the 
condition of the Ryots of course depends on tho character of tho 
ijorahdar, who may he os harsh as the original owner, partly be 
cause he too will encounter opposition and partly because he 
must moke his own piofit, or the speculation will not answer 
If the Zemindar does collect himself, through Puttani through 
various subdivisions of under tenure or by Khass collection, it is 
the most we can hope for if he be not violently opjirLS'jn e It 
18 well if he jogs on quietly As for the laying out lus money 
on any lasting objects beyond an occasional tank, or a scanty 
mile or two of road, it is what we no\er hoard of yet, and lu all 
probability m tins generation at least, never shall 

We might 'wnto more regarding many subjects on which from 
the length of tins paper we lia\o only touched Wo have attompt 
ed to show something of the native of the great plains of Bengal, 
their staple cultivation, the gross amount of their land re\emit, 
tlieir facilities for intercourse, the influence of thuir Llinntc on 
character, and tho failings of tlieir vast population It could not 
be ex])ccted that wo could do more than strive to a^^akeu interest 
on many of tliose points, and show how much yet remnns to be 
known and said But while wo wnte with a souse ot the de 
gradation of tlio Bcngah, we would believe that there is abun 
dance of hope yet In many things we sec much to awaken 
sympathy, re animate confidence and banish despair Tho 
Bengali is poor with the nclies of a bountiful soil, actually run 
nmg over around him he is degraded as a man lu whose eyes as 
a child we diseeniod the fire of lutelloet The Ryots of Bengal 
have been tried by u long and complicatt d senes of dls any two 
of which would have sunk most nations to an equal if not a lower 
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depth They have been tned by ages of pnestoraft, and of 
oppression, by an enervating climate, by systematic neglect, by 
the dead level of despotism, bytall the vices which profusion when 
abused is wont to generate, by that sensuahty and sloth which 
wilful man educes from the very prodigality of natures choicest 
blessings, by ignorance m high places, by crime m its worst ap 
pearance, the crime of the physically weak ** Never were a 
Government, says an accomphshed histonan, “ in a more pa- 
rental Situation towards their subjects than are the British Go- 
vernment in India Never has there been a more remarkable 
mstance of the contact of a nation m its infancy with one at its 
full growth The Bcngah while ho has many of the faults of 
wayward childhood, has also much of that ductility which is its 
undoubted pnviloge He is not wantonly cruel His kindness 
towards children, be they his own or another man s, is a most 
pleasing feature in his moral nature Another as remarkable 
13 his almost uniform politeness We do not allude to that 
cringing humility which a host of dependants pay to the man 
high in authority lu a common Eyot s hut, in the midst of a 
village where probably an European face was not seen once in 
six months, we have met with straightforward, we had almost 
said, manly good breeding, wluch reminded us of the honest 
English farmer, and on which Chesterfield or Beauclerk would 
have looked with applause 

To raise the Bengali and civihze Bengal is a task imposed on 
Indian statesmen as hard in execution os the improvement of 
Ireland and her peasantry for leading men at home Dissimilar 
in many pomts as aro tlio Bengali and the Insh peasant, with 
both, idleness and ignorance are the mam obstacles to advance 
But we still indulge a not unreasonable expectation that by the 
multiplioation of oiii schools and colleges whether originated by 
Government, voluntary Associations, or pnvate individuals, and 
by the future estabhshment of good lines of roads, we shall see 
the wishes of a philanthropic Government crowned with success, 
in the fairest and nehest of the provinces under our Rule 
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Art II — 1 Menwtis and Correnpondence of the most nohle 
Richard, Marquess Wellesley^, dc dc , by R R Pearce, 
Esq , London, Richard Bentley, 1846 

2 Historical Sketches of Statesmefi who flourished in the time 
of George the third, by Henry, Lord Brougham, dc , dtc , 
Third senes, London, Charles Knight and Co 1843 
8 The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Mar 
guess Wellesley, 5 vols London, W Allen and Co 1837 

4 Mill 8 History of British India, vol VI 

5 Thornton 8 History of British India, lol III 

There are few more glonous situations in whicli a man of 
ability can be placed than those m which his energy, zeal and 
talent may benefit a nation in its tune of trouble Nor would 
we envy the cymoal indifference of those who could sneeringly 
smile at the pleased satisfaction with which such a man would 
hsten to the praise won by his honest patriotism It is a 
noble thing to serve one s country under any circumstances, 
peculiarly so when that country is in danger, and it must be a 
gratifying thing to find that service rewarded by honoi and 
fame This, however, is but the poruon of a few — the favored 
ones of humanity, on whom nature and fortune ha\e equally 
smiled, whom both have loaded with their choicest gifts — 
There is still anotlier source of gratification somewhat smaller 
in degree, but equally honest and unbliimcable It is when 
one 8 near relations — his father, or sons, or brothers or sisters — 
have won a nation s gratitude and admiration by then services 
or talents A generous nature exults in tlie prosperity of the 
loved relation as if it were his own, and joins in the public 
applause with an inward overflow of the heart a satisfaction of 
which the crowd knows notliing If modem history presents a 
single illustnous example of a man who might honestly and 
jusUy indulge m this two fold species of gratification, that man 
was the Marquess Wellesley Great himself as a statesman and 
politician, eminently successful as a ruler, and placed in the midst 
of a period m the worlds history when his talents could not 
well be concealed, and were eminently useful to Ins country, it 
was his rare good fortune to see Lis brothers also shine out 
firom amongst the crowd, m the ranks of the greatest of his fellow- 
countrymen It was his peculiar privilege after he had won 
honors and &me, with a distinguished mcho m the world s his 
tory for himself, to see the brotW, whose oarher essays in arms 
he had patronized and directed, gradually nso to the summit of 
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military fame, and finally become the conqueror of the great 
modem Alexander Tlie history of the world cannot disclose 
to us a nobler instance of true /amilv greatness Let us endeavor 
to picture to oiirseh es what were the feelings of the mother* of 
these distinguished men when she saw one of them take his 
seat m the Bntish house of Peers, and in the highest order of 
peerage, the acknowledged warrior and champion of his country 
— another lu the second order, known to the world as the saviour 
of tlie Indian empire of Britain and the most popular viceroy of 
a tliird part of the kingdom — a third and a fourth also Peers, 
distinguished as diplomatists and statesmen, and yet not one 
of tliese sat there by hereditary right for they had all raised 
themselves to that eminence by superior ability and talent * — 
when we pictuie to ourselves what the feehngs of the Countess 
of Momington were under these circumstances, we will have 
some faint idea of the noblest and most honest pndc tliat ever 
entered mto the female breast When tJio slow sure finger of 
time has obhterated from the minds of men the jealousies and 
party feelings of the day, the family of the Wellesleys will shine 
forth in the history of the world with a lustre beside which even 
that of the Grrocchi will appear obscure It shall be our endca 
vor in the subsequent pages to give a brief, but clear and im- 
jiartiol account of the events which marked the early career and 
Indian admimstniUon of the eldest of those illustnous brothers, 
the Marquess Wellesley 

The fiuuily whence the subject of our notice was descended, 
was one of antiquity and renown, and although the renown of 
their ancestors, or the antiquity of their family, can add nothing 
to the admiration with which wo would regard such men as the 
Duke of Wellington or tlie Marquess Wellesley, yet it is a pleas- 
ing thing to reflect that men so distinguished, should ha\e been 
derived from those, who, in ages long past, had pr(j\ed 
themselves superior to the herd The venerable oak which baa 
for centunes stood the shocks of temjiests and of desolation, 
frequently proves itself more able to resist tlio wintry blast and 
cqumoctial gale than tlie more yoiitliful offspnng of fifty )cnr8 ol 
growth The Earl of Momington, the father ol the distingiubh- 
ed Marquess, was a pnvy Councillor of Ireland and Custos 
Botulorum of the county of Meath , he was more distiugmshed 
for Ins musical compositions tlian his statesmansliip, and had 
he not produced such sons as those of whom we havo spoken 

• It 18 related of I july Mumin^toTi llmt ou a i rowd presuiuf? round aiid obatractuif; 
her camuge wlicu ou a vwit to the House laic lu Ler life she said to Lord Cowley, 
who occouipametl Utr ‘ so miicli for the Luuour of heuiK mother of the GraooLi 
Urouifham s SlatemcHf itc 8rrf teries 
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would have gone down to his grave unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung by the muse of history 

On the 20tliof June 1730, the subsequently celebrated Mar- 
quess was bom, eidior at Dengan Castle in Meath, or m Grafton 
Street, Dublin, his biographer does not decide in which What- 
ever the evils then, which Ireland has been the innocent or guilty 
means of inflicting upon the British Empire, let us not forget 
when reflecting on them, that she has gn en to that empire the 
greatest of her modern warnors, and the most brilliant of her 
eastern statesmen At Eton, whither our hero was speedily 
sent, the mtellectiial energy which he possessed, displayed itself 
in a passionate love of au( icnt literature, and a devotion to the 
Greek, Latin,* and Englisli muse In 1778 he matriculated in 
Chnst s Church College, Oxford, ns a nobleman, and there be 
remained till the death of his father in 1781, which called him 
away fiom his university studies before he liad taken his degree 
At Oxford he gamed the Latin Vtrse Prize lu 1780, by a poem 

* At the age of ui^Iitecn we find him contributing the following neut awl faannoni 
OU8 lines to the “ Musis Ltonenses. 

AD OSXIUH LOCI 

0 levis Fanui et Dryoilnin soilulis, 

1 luium tutela vigil uiconiiii ' 

Qui meos colics et iqiru u hetns 

rrata iieiniisquc 

Mobili lustran pede nunc susiirros 
Arboniui i aptaus uiodo munnumiitia 
Humiuia Bcrvans ntroos redurta m 
Valle meatus' 

Die ubi attollat melms snppibiun 
Vertuem piijui’ rigidosijiiL qiicuus 
Iniplioaus rumos uiiius it'stnoHuui 

Lciuut lioriuu ’ 

Namqiie Tn saJtu tiln destiuati) 

1 xouboa custos op* rti«ius aluuo 
Fcitileiii silvu) aitini m qiit* Inrtus 

NodPLit; terram 

Dnn\ muhiin noi tis teuello 
SenlUir \( rris ftdio Mipor in et 
Sululus \iigulttt foves finurt 

Providua umbra 

I aiiream aed (*umpu«i Apollinoreiu 
Partmit in\rt03qin \ipeiiUore« 

Onims cl luxuriat reunsct^na 

Auipite tcUua, 

1 e roaa pulchrum cn])ut luipedita, 

Laudidi Lonjux fiu ills Faxmi 
Ambit, at vt.rno8 tucunflaiitio 

NuuiJUti ilures 

Ii<ntns O * faiistusque adt'as prui an ur 
Nil mei pnwuut suie ic lubores 
N il valeut cultum uisi tn RLcundea 
Uustn a ouru 
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on the death of the celebrated navigator. Captain Cook * The 
montli following his father s death he attained hia majonty, and 
voluntarily took upon him self the numerous pecuniary obligations 
of hiB deceased father, placing the family estates under the 
management of his mother At this period his second brother, 
William Wellesley Pole, afterwards Lord Maryborough, was 
eighteen, and Arthur Wellesley, the Duke, but twelve years of 
age , tlie core of their education devolved on the Countess, a duty 
which she discharged with a success unexampled perhaps m 
historv “ This truly venerable matron, says a personal fhond 
of the Marquess, “was permitted by Divine Providence to reap 
the highest rewards which such rare virtues as adorned her 
character, can, m this stage of our existence, receive , for her life 
was extended to an extreme old age , she saw all the glories of 
Hindustan of Spam, and of Waterloo 

Lord Mommgton, as our hero was now styled, launched at 
once into the stormy sea of pohtical life, on attaining lus majo 
nty The^toriySl when he first took his seat in the Insh 
House of Peers in Colic go Green, Dublin, was one which wit 
nessod some of die most exciting events either in their com 
mencement, progress, or completion, which modern history 
unfolds France was in all the agony of a revolution birth, 
groaning in its endeavors to woik out the great problem of 
liberty to all, excited witli new views of life, politics, religion and 
economy, the central object of attention to all the neighbonng 
powers, and of study to all the great minds of Dntain and conti- 
nental Europe In Amenca a now theory of Government was 
being worked out, so extraordinary in its nature, so unique in its 
character, and so simply majestic in its features, that all the 
world was anxiously awaiting its future development Nor was 
it abroad alone that there existed objects of study and matter of 
reflection for the youdiful statesman In England Parhamen 
tary Eeform was die agitating question of that, os it has been 
since of a much later day — an oppressive debt, a wasting war, 
intestine tumults, and treasonable agitations wore the subjects 
of contemplation which the politician hod before him, — and then 
the politicians themseh es f Could the noble youth just entermg 
on pubhc life be insensible to the talented patnotism of Pitt, 
doing battle violendy, but wisely, against the profound political 
wisdom and philosophy ofBurke, the practical statesmanship and 
vehement eloquence of Fox, the bnlhancy and vigor of Wind- 
ham, Shondan, North and Erskme ? Such were the men, such 
die contest in the sister isle , whilst in Dubhn itself, there was a 


In obitnm Tin $x]iuu et e^lebemmi nnyigatoru J^oobi Cook 
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man standmg on the arena of public life, equal to most of these 
in many respects, superior m some — Henry Grattan — a man " so 
bom, BO gifted, that poetry, foren^io skill, elegant literature and 
all the highest attainments of human gemus were within his 
reach , but he thought the noblest oooupation of a man was to 
make other men happy and free * and so he gave up his talents 
and hiB powers to one object, and that, not his own mme, but the 
good of nis country 

Lord Momington appears to have entered upon his political life 
impressed with liberal and enhghtened ideas A zealous student 
and ardent admirer as he was of antiquity — he was also an 
admirer, but not a bhnd,or over-enthusiastic one, of the constitu* 
tiou which had been bequeathed by their forefathers to English 
men, and to the maintenance of the more excellent features of this 
constitution he ardently devoted himself, whilst he was by no 
means bhnd to those parts of it which required amendment The 
removal of the disabilities of the Boman Catholics in Ireland he 
regarded as a measure of bare justice, not of &vor, and did wbat 
he could towards its aocomphsbment , whilst he was one of 
the first to exclaim against the want of economy which pervad 
ed every department of the state The only occasion, however, 
on which he appears to have signalized himself m the Insh 
house was on the appearance of the “ volunteer delegates in 
military imiforms in the House of Commons towards the end of 
1 783, headed by Mr Flood The proceedmgs of that body he 
considered unconstitutional, and did not loudly to declaim 
against them Dunng the same year, but somewhat previous to 
the speech to which we have thus incidentally referred, the order 
of St Patrick was first instituted by letters patent and Lord 
Mormngton was amongst the first knights then enrolled 

In the following year he left Ireland to enter the English 
House of Commons where a wider field presented itself for dis- 
tinguishing himself He was elected Member for Beeralston, m 
Devonshire, a nomination borough in the patronage of the Earl 
of Beverley, which he vacated in 1786, on being appomted one of 
the Lords of tlie Treasury in England when he took the nums- 
tenal borough of Saltash, in Cornwall A petition, however, 
unseated him shortly after, and he was ohhged to return to his 
former position until 1788, when he was elected for the royal 
borough of Windsor During this year the important question 
of the Regency was debated, m which debate Lord Mommgton 
took a prominent }iart, as well as subsequently when it came to be 
considered in the Insh House of Lords On this ocoasion, as 
the students of Parliamentary history will remember, the Par- 

* Bev S 3 rdii«y Smifli 
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bamests of Great Britain and Ireland were at vananoe with 
each other, the former havmg voted that the Pnnoe Begent 
should eAercise and administer^ all regal powers, junsdiotions and 
prerogatives, subject to certain limitations and exceptions speoi 
fied, whilst the latter gave over all such powers, jurisdictions 
and prerogatives to hiTn without any exception whatever Lord 
Mormngton loudly and spiritedly protested against this act of 
the legislature of Ireland, which, had not the speedy recovery of 
George III prevented it, would unquestionably have entailed se- 
rious consequences There can be htUe doubt, however, that it 
was one of ^e proximate causes of the act of Union between the 
two oountnes Lord Mormngton s opposition to the wishes of 
the Irish Parbament was not forgotten by the King on his re 
oovery, and to the personal favor which he thus obtained, some- 
thing of his subsequent success is to be attnbuted 
We have seen the future Governor General of India as yet but 
in the character of a politician and diplomatist — ^we have now to 
view him in the far higher and nobler character of a fhend 
to stuSenng humanity Ihe philosopher in his study, the man 
of generous impulses in the bosom of his family, may imagine 
that it requires httle moral resolution, httle generosity of heart, 
btUe benevolence in the statesman, to raise his voice against the 
abuses of the pohticol world or system in which he hves, but in 
estimating what the merit or dement of the statesman s actions 
18 , wo must take mto account also the trammels of party, the in 
duence of his colleagues, the position in which he stands The 
statesman is not an isolated individual who can judge and act 
according to the dictates of his own heart or intellect, irrespec 
Uve of every other consideration — ^he is a portion of the pohbcal 
machinery — he knows that he is such — and that a deviation from 
the law of liis party may mvolve irregularity m the whole poli- 
tical machinery of the state It is a noble thing when we can 
point to a statesman in the British senate, and say of him, * in 
this instance he saw what humanity and reason dictated, and, 
disregarding the tics of party or the obhgations of interest, he 
boldly declared the nght, posterity assunng us, that it was the 
nght This we can say of Lord Mormngton s conduct in the 
debate on Mr Wilberforce s motion for the abohtion (JT the slave- 
trade This was m 1792 On the 25tb of Apnl of that year 
he moved that the slave trade should end from the first of Janu- 
ary 1793, but his motion was lost by a majonty of 49 A subse- 
quent amendment to Mr Dundas motion that die trade m 
slaves should not be lawful after the let of January 1800, “ m 
which he proposed that it should end at the commencement of 
1795, was also lost, the year following being fixed upon as the 
termination of the traffic On this occasion he dehvered a pow- 
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erful speech of which we extract a few sentences — nervous, ieel 
mg and convuiomg — 

** Gendeiiien h«d said m a fbnner debatst that tune should be allowed to the plan 
ten to cool, and to ducover the troth of the assertions of those who contended that 
the abolifaon would nltimately be for theg advantage. What length of time it would 
require to cool them, and for truth to make its war among the planters, while the 
hbertj and happiness of thousands were exposed to inyasion during the tedious 
process, it was unpossible for him to say If he were to pot the qoest^ mathem*- 
tuaSy, he would sa^ ** the force of truth being given, and the hardness of a planter's 
heart being ascertained, m what space of tune will the former be able to penetrate 
the latter r" For his part he was free to say that he had known great numbers of 
planters of the dearest heads, and most qm^ and lively conceptions , and he be- 
lieved th^ were, m general, persons who would not be the last to ducover the trnth 
of a proposition. On this occasion, however ho meant to allow them two years , 
and he would ask whether (if all th^ was wanted was to convmce the planters that 
the abolition would not mjure them) two years would not do as well as seven ? He 
believed the committee would be of opinion that the time proposed for the purpose 
of convmcmg their judgment was much too long , for that, m pomt of fact, they 
were convmced already , and it was nothing but mean and sordid avarice that 
induced them to wish for the continaance of this abominable, infamous, bloody 
traffic — this commerce m human flesh, this spillmg of human blood, this samfice of 
human right, this insolence to justice, this outrage to humanity, this disgrace to human 
nature: I^vate folhes irom habit had sometimes been excused by the chantable , they 
afiected chiefly those who displayed them , they were objects of compassum to some, 
and fl:Y>m the most severe they met nothing but ridicule but for crimes, and those of 
the most pubhe, notonous, hateful, detested nature, nothing could be said as an ex- 
cuse or palhativo. Every hour that this nefiuious traffic was allowed to be continu- 
ed was a disgrace to Great Bntain.” 

The same year witnessed tlie introduction by Mr Gray of his 
momentous proposition for the reform of Parliament Several 
different orders of minds would be debghted at such a proposi 
tion as this The sanguine, the enthusiastic, the discontented, 
the aspiring and the man of vast foresight would all be probably 
banded together in favor of such a measure, whilst, on the other 
hand, the timid, the cautious, the contented, those accustomed to 
look at the best side of things, the reverera of antiquity and of 
constituted system would be found amongst its opposers Lord 
Mornmgton was of the latter class, and the arguments which he 
brought forward against the measure may be briefly summed up 
thus The safety of life, liberty, and property is the great end of 
Qovemment , this the British constitution, as it was, secured — 
again, that constitution had worked excellently well hitherto, from 
the umon of monarchical, anstooratioal and democratic principles 
which it involved, why then endanger this working by infusing 
more of the democratio principle ? Lastly, the miusion of the 
democratio principle into the Government in France was working 
much evil m that unfortunate country, why not m England also ? 
Such were the chief grounds on which Lord Mornmgton based hia 
opposition to Mr Grey s motion Before 1882, however, hia 
views on the subject had changed, for he was then a member of 
the Government which earned the Beform Bill 
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The future Gh>yeroor-GeDeral was m a manner prepared for 
the consideration of those quesUonB which were likely to come 
then under his BoUoe by Iub appointment in June 1798, as a 
Gomnussioner for the af^urs of In^a in the new Board of Control 
under Mr Fitt s act This he did not regard as a merely nominal 
office, but apphed himself to the study of the vanous aflfi^ of In- 
dian mterest which presented themselves, with his accustomed 
zeal and abihty He aoquamted himself, * says his biographer, 
as &r as possible, with the details of every fact beanng upon the 
commerce, the Government, and the laws of that country (India) , 
and with ^e instmoUve sagacity of great gemus, pondered upon 
the future destiny and the possible exigencies of l^ndustan He 
appears to have directed his attention to it irom the begmDing of 
his career in the English Parhament , and very probably regmxi- 
ed the post of Commissioner for the afi^rs of India as a step 
pmg-stone to the splendid appomtment of Governor- General * 

In the following year occurred the celebrated debate on the 
war with France which ensued on the death of Louis XVI and m 
whioli Lord Mommgton as a Ministerialist, supported its pohoy, 
whilst Fox and Shendan vehemently pleaded against it The 
battle on this occasion was fought on either side not by the leaders 
of the two great parties, but by their talented supporters, Mom- 
mgton and Shendan The speech dehvered by the former of 
these two celebrated disputants on that occasion, was certainly 
the greatest and most memorable of his pohtic£d hfo — it had 
been previously prepared, and was subsequently published, by 
his Lordship as a separate pamphlet, whilst it was replied to by 
Shendan in a continued burst of unpremeditated and passionate 
eloquence such as the House of Commons has seldom witnes- 
sed since To attempt any thing hke a sufficient analysis of 
the noble Earl s speech on this occasion would much exceed 
our hmit suffice it to say, that he commenced by shewing the 
absolute impossibility of receding with honor from the contest 
m which they had engaged, shewing that the pnnciplcs which 
guided revolutionary France in her intercourse with other 
powers, were those of aggrandizement and ambition, which 
England was necessitated to submit to or to repel He then 
entered upon a review of the acts of revolutionary France 
to prove the truth of his assertions, exposing in strong and 
forcible, but still in sufficiently temperate language, the want 
of faith and scorn of obligations which pervaded every action 
of the convention “ The seizure, he exclaimed in the course 
of this review, “ the seizure of the property of the clergy 
and the nobility was a revolutionary measure , — the assassina- 
tions of Foulon and Berthier at Pans, and of the Emg s guards 
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at Versailles in the year 1789 were revolutionary measures All 
the succeeding outrages, the burning of the title deeds and country 
houses of all gentlemen of landed property, the numberless con- 
fiscations, banishments, prosonptions, and murders, of innocent 
persons— all these were revolutionary measures — the massacres 
of the 10th August and the 8nd September — the attempt to 
extend the miseries of civil discord over the whole world, the 
more successful project of involving all Europe in the calamities 
of a general war were truly revolutionary measures, — the insult- 
mg mockery of a pretended trial to which they subjected their 
humane and benevolent sovereign, and the homd cruelty of his 
unjust, precipitate, and execrable murder were most revolu- 
tionary measures it has been the art of the ruhng faction of the 
present hour to compound and to consolidate the substance of 
all these dreadful transactions into one mass, to concentrate all 
these noxious principles, and by a new process, to extract from 
them a spint which combmes the malignity of each with the 
Tiolenoe of all, and that is the true spirit of a 'Revolutionary 
Government f The system of Finance pursued by that Govern 
ment, the public renunciation of religion, the worship of 
reason, and the source whence its revenue was denved, was each 
then m its turn discussed , this memorable speech being wound 
up with a peroration worthy of the subject and of the speaker 
From this we can only extract a few sentences — 

“AH the circimiBtances of your sitnabon arc now before you— yon are now to 
make your option — you are now to decide whether it best becomes the dignity, 
the wisdom, and the spint of a great nation, to rely for existence on tho arbitrary 
will of a restless and implacable enemy, or on her own sword you are now to 
decide, whether yon will entrust to the yalor and skill of Bntiah fleets and Bntiah 
Armies, to tho approYod faith and muted strength of yonr numeroos and powerful 
Allies, the defence of the lunitod monarchy of Uieso realms, of the consUtatum 
of Parhamont, of all the established ranks and orders of socioty among ns, of the 
sacrod rights of property and of the whole frame of our laws, our liberty 
and our rob^on , or whether you will deliver over the guardianship of all these 
blessings to mo jnstico of Combon, the plunderer of the N^erlands, who to sostam 
the baseless fame of bis depreciated aas^nats, defrauds whole notions of their 
rights of property, and mortgages tho og^gato wealth of Enropo , — to the 
moderation of Danton, who first promnlgatotl tl^ unknown law of nature, which 
onlfltns that the the Pyrenees, the Ocean and the BUne, should be only 
boundaries of tho Hronch domimon — to tho rebmon of Bobe^ierre, whose practice 
of pie^ is to murder his own sovere^ , who e^orts all maukmd to embrace the 
same uuth, and to assassinate their Kings for the honor of God , to the friendship 
of Bsrrdre who avows m the fooe of all Europe, that tho fundamental articles of the 
revololionary Government of France is the rum and annihilation of the Bntiah 
empiro or finally, to whatever may be the accidental caprice of any new band of 
msJefot^ors, who, m Uie last convulsions of thoir exhausted country, may be destined 
to drag the present tyrants to their own scaflbldB, to seise their lawlw power, to 
^winlAtA the dep ravit y of then: example, and to nvid the enormi^ of thoir crimes P* 

The mamage and subsequent separation of the Marquess 
Wellesley from his wife is a portion of his domestic history 
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which hi8 Lordship s biographer has left anexplamed The 
IS bluntly announced in the commencement of Pearce s fifth 
chapter, that “on the l^9th of November 1794, the Earl of 
Mormngton was married, at St Gheorge s Church, Hanover- 
Square, to Mademoiselle Hyacmthe Gabriel Boland, a native 
of France — a lady, he subsequently informs us, whose beauty 
and accomphshments had for some years exercised a powerful 
influence over him The biographer filler assures us ^t they 
lived together on terms of Qie utmost affectionate harmony till 
the penod of the noble Lord s appomtment as Governor General, 
that after his return from India they “ did not live long 
together, and were not again reconciled This is an unsatis- 
factory and bald account of a step so important in our hero s 
life Why did not Lady Moruington accompany the Governor- 
General to India ? and what was the cause, or what were the 
causes, of the subsequent disagreement? are questions which 
suggest themselves to every mind on reading this passage of 
his hfe — and they are questions which we have no means of 
answenng with certainty, whilst it would serve httle for us to 
endeavour to supply by conjecture, fiicts which are hidden from 
us by the veil of intended concealment 

In November 1795, Lord Mormngton made his last speech 
mthe House of Commons pnor to his appomtment as Governor- 
General It was m the debate on the Seditious Meetmga Bills, 
and m the course of his remarks he drew rather an darmmg 
picture of the treasonable assembhes which infected London, and 
of the pubhcations which issued from these associations In re- 
plying to these observations of Lord Moruington, Mr Sheridan 
held up his Lordship to ndicule for the anxiety with which 
he had hunted for plots, and the laborious exertions he had 
made to scrape together proofs of sedition, with that happy 
mixture of eloquent satire and malicious irony, of which he was 
so thoroughly master 

Havmg thus amved at the conclusion of the first Farha- 
mentary career of our hero, it may not be amiss to notice the 
descnption which Shendon once mcidentally gave of his manner 
and appearance when speaking , “ exactly two years ago said he, 
“ at the openmg of the session, he remembered to have seen the 
noble Lord wiSi the same sonorous voice, the same placid 
countenance, m the same attitude, leanmg gracefully upon the 
table, and givmg an account from shreds and patches of 
Bnssot, that die I^nch repubhe would last but a few months 
longer” Lord Mormngton appears indeed to have studied 
much the graces of elocution — his voice, bis gestures, and his 
enunciation were all equdly subjects to which he at first devoted 
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oonsiderable attention, and although he cannot be said to have 
ever attained greatness as an orator^ yet his parhamentary career 
gave abundant evideuce of the sol^lity and strength of mind, as 
well as of the sound good sense and nnnvalled perspicuity 
which subsequently distinguished him 
In October 1797 Lord Momington was appointed Governor- 
General of India Lord Teignmouth had resigned that office 
early in the same year, apparently weary of the cares of govern- 
ment, and anxious to enjoy his newly gamed nobility in England 
The Marquess Comwalhs had been named to succeed him , bdt 
appears to have resigned in consequence of the Lord Lieutenaut- 
cy of Ireland having been held out to him as a bait to induce 
him so to do However this may be, certain it is that shortly 
after his nomination, the Directors announced that various 
ciroumstauces had induced the Marquess Comwalhs to resign his 
appointments,' and that “ under circumstances and for reasons 
of a peculiar nature, the Earl of Momington had been appointed 
to succeed him This high and most responsible office was one 
for which the Earl had been in training apparently for three 
years and upwards, that is, since his appointment to the Board 
of Control, whilst the first despatches that he sent to India, as 
we shall subsequently see, prove that he had studied with extra- 
ordinary attention, and reflected with no ordmary ability, upon 
the vanous questions which, as Governor General, came under 
hjs immediate notice Before referring to these despatches more 
particularly, however, it will be well for us to take a glance at 
the state of India at this penod, and at the policy which had 
been pursued then by the Bntish Government up to the date of 
Lord Momington s appointment 

In pohtioal questions connected with India there ore few 
sources of fallacies more fertile of evil than the apphoation of 
principles adapted to the constitution of Europe to lie affairs of 
the East This is a truth which constantly recumng expen- 
ence must have taught to every student of Indian history 
Wherever civihzation comes in contact with barbansm or semi- 
oivilization it must necessarily be, and consequently always has 
been, aggressive The dictates of prudence are as little acted 
upon systematically by barbarous tnbes as by semi cmlized 
states , and if civilization, m its higher developments, is to exist 
in their vicimty at all, it can only do so by quelling the turbulence 
and overcoming the aggression of its neighbors Hence it arose 
that from the penod when the Bntish first set foot m India as 
governors, their course must have been one of progressive con- 
quest, or else they must have allowed themselves to be dnyen 
mm the country Their progress since that penod we are all 
acquainted with, and that it venfies the remaw we have just 
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made, wili not, we oonoeive, be denied — true, they have been at 
tunes, more agmssive than was required, there toere pe 
nods undoubtedly when a qpssation mm warhke operations 
was allowed them, and on some occasions they availed themselves 
of this advantage, as m the few years of Lord Teignmouth s 
admimstration, during which penods any acts of aggression 
would have been at once impolitic and unjust, but those who 
imagine the same pohoy could have been always mamtamed, must 
be l^entably ignorant of the state of India, or must be unrea 
sonably biassed against our Bntish rulers Suppose ever so 
fixed a purpose to be entertained, says a distmguished states- 
man wnting of India, that no consideration shoidd tempt us to 
increase our dominions, no man could maintain such a resolu- 
tion inflexibly in all circumstances, and indeed least of all in the 
very event most likely to happen, namely, of some neighbounng 
state, greatly inoreasmg its force, attacking us or overpowering 
ouraJhes, or even only menacing us, and endangermg our exist- 
ence, should no measures be adopted of a counteracting tendency 
In truth, we had gotten into a position, he continues, wnting of 
the penod of Lord Momington s appointment, “ from which, as it 
was impossible to retire, so was it not by any moans within our 
o?fn power to determine whether we should stand still in it or 
advance , and it might happen that the only choice was a total 
abandonment of our dominion or an extension of its bounda- 
ries * 

These considerations will suffice to shew us the absurdity of 
that outcry which has been raised, echoed, and re echoed by a 
section of pohdoians in India and England agmnst every war m 
the former country which has tended to the aggrandisement of 
the latter Such aggrandisement was a necessary consequence 
of the position of &e British in India, the state of India itself, 
and the superior military skill of the Europeans Advance or 
retrogression were the only altematives , to remain at rest, tn 
statu guo, was an impossibility He who imagines, however, that 
It IS our intention in these remarks to justify every Indian war 
must strangely misunderstand their import What we have 
said proves, we trust, that progress was necessary, and conse 
quently that some wars were necessary, whilst it leaves each in 
dividual war to be judged of, as to its justice or injusdco, on 
Its own ments 

The system which had been pursued by Sir John Shore (Lord 
Teignmouth) of non mterference with independent native states 
had been one of the means whereby he was enabled to maintain 
peace during his admimstration , experience may have since left 
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It doubtful whether it was the most pohtic, inasmuch as it tended. 
It has been argued, to decrease our iD£uence throughout India, 
and consequently to weaken our hold of it The evil in this 
case, however, if evil it was, as has been previously shewn in the 
pages of this Review,* lay, not with that excellent Go\emor, but 
with the Government of England , and consequently the then 
Government, and not the Governor General, should be respon- 
sible for Its effects But at tbe penod when Lord ^lornington 
undertook the Government of Bntish India, it was necessary that 
a change should be made in its pobey A revolution, silent but 
important, had been progressing in the native states, and conse 
quendy in their relative position with each other and with the 
English Government To have continued longer the former 
system under these altered circumstances would have been 
extreme political folly, and tlie approbation expressed by the 
Home Government of the more vigorous policy of Lord Mor 
mngton sufficiently proves that a conviction of its necessity had 
been forced upon them The non-interference system was, as 
has been sufficiently proved we trust, in the pages of this Review 
previously, the most politic when native states were quarrelling 
with each other, and no dangers to he ajijireJtended to our own 
temtoftes fiom thetr wais, but when the invasion of Zeman 
Shah was expected in the North, when a French array, with 
Napoleon at its head, was in Egypt, burning to reach India, 
when Tippu Sultan in the South was openly threatening us 
vnth mvaeion, and pushing forward his preparations with all the 
energy of genius, when a French force of J 4,000 men was at 
Hyderabad, ruling the Nizam, our most constant ally, because 
less powerful than his neighbors — when all these things threaten 
ed British India it was surely time for its Government to be up 
and doing, it was surely tune to strike a blow such as would con 
Vince the native powers and the world that the military energy 
which directed the operations of Clive and Cornwallis had been 
but slumbering and was not dead Altered circumstances 
required on altered pohey, and to ha\e maintained the policy of 
1794 in 1798 would have been as foolish as to fall back in 1848 
upon the system of 1800 These circumstances, however, are too 
intimately connected with our present subject, and too important 
in themselves, to be thus summarily dismissed 

The treaty of Senngapatam had been supposed to establish 
peace on the foundation which secured it in Europe — the balance 
of power Irrespective of the great dissimilarity between the con- 
dition of Europe and of India, pnncipL s, only applicable to the 
former, had been acted upon in the latter, and with what result ? 
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With that restilt which all rules of experience and of sound 
ludgment must have led the judicious to anticipate The 
balance was a chimera, a thing which from the commencement 
had no real existence, and even the appearance of which, vei^ 
shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, wets totally annihilated 
In the first place the British Government was incomparably 
stronger than the Mahrattas, and the Mahmttas were very much 
stronger than the Nizam, and all three united, that is, if united 
in redity, and not in name only, would have been more than a 
counterpoise for two Tippfis and two Mysores Such was the 
pretended balance of power ’ Scarcely had the treat j, which was 
to secure peace, been concluded, when open war broke out between 
the pretended albes, the Mahrattas and the Nizam, a war the 
most impolitic and capricious, betwei n those whom European 
politicians had expected would be go\omed by the rules of 
western diplomacy Do wo require then a stronger proof that 
the principles vbioh direct the states of Europe in their inter 
course with each other are totally inapplicable to the East ? The 
consequence of thisvar was what might have been expected 
The Nizam was reduced in strength and crippled in resources, 
and were it not for the dissensions of the conquerors, would have 
been rendered powerless for the future His only rehance indeed 
was a body of trooj^s collected and disciphncd by Raymond, a 
Frenchman, which, though it consisted m 1792, but of one or two 
battalions, was very shortly after increased to 10,000, and before 
1708 to 14,000 men This large and comimratively well disci 
phned force was ofiicered entirely by Frenchmen, who of course 
obtained very considerable influence at the Court of Hyderabad, 
and who lost no opportunity of instilling into the minds of the 
Nizam and his officers “ the probability of the French nation ac 
quixmg, at no distant penod, decided ascendancy m India, as 
well as 111 Europe * The treaty of Serin gapatam had provided 
for the maintenance of an offensive and defensive alliance between 
the English, the Mahrattas and the Nizam, witli a mutual 
guarantee against the common object of their apprehension, the 
Sultan of Mysore On this basis peace was then supposed to be 
secured, but how much had not the relatne situations of the 
parties to the treaty altered since 1792? The Nizam and the 
Mahrattas, we have already seen, were deadly enemies to each 
other m the first place, — what common co operation between 
them, then, could be anticipated or hoped for ? Tippti, it was 
well known, in the second place, looked to the French, as the 
alhes by whose aid he was to obtain full revenge for all that he 
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bad suffered from the Bntisb, whilst tho Nizam and bis Oonrt 
were directed by French officers and influenced by French ideas 
What prospect was there then thaf in case of aggression from 
Mysore the Bntish Gkivemment would obtain any assistance 
from the Nizam ? or rather, on the other hand, was there not 
every prospect of the French corps of 14,000 marching to the 
ranks of Tippu in such a case, and thus increasmg the number of 
our enemy ? “ In the event of a war with Mysore, wrote the 
Governor Generalin 1798, there can be no doubt that the wishes 
and interests of this part of the Nizam s army must be favorable 
to the cause of Tippu Sultan, more especially under the actual 
circumstances of his having concluded an alliance with France, 
and having admitted a body of French troops into bis service 
Nor was tlie state of affairs at the court of Puna more 
favorable to Biitish interests Such had been the diminution 
of the influence and power of the Peishwa, caused by the inor- 
dinate ambition and power of Scmdia, that it was not to be 
expected the inferior cluefs would hold themselves bound by a 
treaty concluded by the Peishwa alone, and that too with 
powers, one of whom tliey openly hated and despised, the other 
whom they secretly feared and were opposed to , whilst m 
addition to all this there was the overweening influence of 
Scindia prevalent at Puna, an influence which it was well 
known would be directed in any other direction than in favor 
of the Bntish Indeed it was more than suspected at the time 
that Scmdia and Tippu were on the best terms with each 
other, and anxious to advance each others interests 

Such was the condition of two of the parties to the tnple 
treaty in 1792 — was it not time then for die Bntish Govern- 
ment m J798 to look about for the means of bnngmg back 
affairs to then position in the former year, or so to alter them 
as to provide lor itself efficient assistance against its great 
enemy in the South, whenever that assistance was required — 
since the intngues and exertions of Tippu left httle doubt 
that that period would soon axnve ? 

A celebrated histonan of British India, Mill, in pursuance 
of Ills object which appears to be on every occasion to shew the 
in]ustice, incapability and corruption of his countrymen, has 
unduly depreciated tho character of Tippu In proportion 
to the low estimate which wo form of his abilities and activity 
will bo our contempt of the alarm which the Bntish rulers 
felt of him at this penod, and such is precisely the feelmg 
which Mill would excite in us A very cursory consideration 
of the energetic measures pursued by the Sultan to bring about 
the consummation which he so devoutly desired, the hunuliation 
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of the Bntish, will be snfScient to prove how dangerous an 
enemy he was, and that, in directing his policy towards antici- 
pating the great outbreak nihich he expected in that quarter, 
LKjrd Mornington was but ta^ng the part of wisdom During 
the SIX years of peace which followed the treaty of Sermga- 
patam, the whole energy of Tippu s active mind was directed 
towards the re-establishment of his military power , an ordi 
nary chief would have been contented with this alone, but 
Tippti was far from being such, and, m the pursuance of his 
great plan, made his inluence be felt at one and the same 
time m Pans, m Kabul, in Hyderabad and in Pfina 

His embassy to the unfortunate Louis XVI in 1787 had been 
unsuccessful in consequence of the disorganized condition of 
France at the penod, and the apprehensions of its sovereign 
The humiliation of Tipph subsequently, m the war which ended 
in the partition of half of his doraimons, did not prevent his 
still looking forward to aid from the same country, and al- 
though his representations were confined to the Government of 
Mauritius, they were not the less urgent or amicable At 
length in 1797 the accident of a pmateer from Mauritius having 
been driven dismasted into Mangalore afforded him, he hoped, 
the opportunity so long sought of arraying the French forces 
with his own agamst his former conquerors The French 
captain represented himself as the second in command at 
Mauntius, and os having been sent to ascertain the Sultan s 
views relative to the co-operation of a French force with that 
of Mysore, for the expulsion of the English from India Tipph 
too anxiously desired these representations to he true to allow 
of his entertaimng a doubt respecting them, and entered upon 
the negotiation with zeal Ambassadors were sent by him to 
the island, who arrived there in January 1798, with a letter from 
Tippu to the Governor They found their expectations miserably 
disappointed — ^there was no force prepared to accompany them 
back to Mysore — no preparation had been made, and the expe- 
dition finally resulted in the issuing of an absurd proclamation 
by General Malartic, the Governor of the island, and in their 
being accompanied on their return, not by a powerful French 
army, but by a few of the rabble f^m the Mauntius, whose 
number did not exceed two hundred 

Nor was it from European assistance alone that Tippfi hoped 
to see the object of his wishes finally accompLshed Zeman 
Shah, King of the Affghans, succeeded his father Timur, in 
1792, and speedily announced his determination to restore the 
Mogul Empire m Hindustan All India, but parUcularly the 
Mahxatta state, was excited at this mteibgence , some with hope. 
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otherSi like the nation mentioned, with fear In 1796, in 
pursuance of his object, the Shah advanced to Lahore with a 
force of upwards of 80,000 meiv The Sbiks did not oppose 
his progress , the Mahrattas loudly called upon the British to 
assist them, whilst their internal dissensions prevented their act- 
ing with energy or a chance of success , all was confusion and 
dismay when Zeman was recalled to his own capital by a 
rebelhon, and thus for a time were the fears of the Mahrattas 
allayed lipph did not fail to take advantage of this new 
enemy — he sent ambassadors to the Shah, and awaited with 
anxiety the day when the British would be arrayed against 
them in the north, m order to strike them down m the south 

Aware of the dissensions amongst the Mahrattas, the Sultan 
earned on his intrigues vigorously at Puna, to attach some 
chiefe to his own interests, and to detach others hrom that of the 
British, and so effectually were these different objects accom- 
plished that it would have been consummate folly in any British 
generd acting against Mysore to expect efficient aid from the 
court of Puna Nor was the influence of the sovereign of Mysore 
felt less at Hyderabad than at the capital of the Mahrattas 
There he had a force of 14,000 men, officered by his allies, 
governing the Nizam and the country at the time when they 
were in the closest alliance with himself Such was the extent 
of the mtngues of Tipph ' and yet whilst these were being thus 
vigorously prosecuted, politicians such as Mill would have us 
beheve that there existed no vahd ground for apprehension on 
the part of the British ' 

The Earl of Momington arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on 
his passage to India in February 1798, and whilst there the 
Houghton and other vessels, with India Despatches on board, 
arrived from Bengal These, the new Governor General thought 
It fit to peruse in the then cntical state of the country, and their 
contents he carefully examined He was fortunate also in meet- 
ing at the Cape with Major Kirkpatrick, formerly resident at 
Hyderabad, from whom he derived the most valuable information 
relative to the condition of the Nizam, and other native powers 
The despatches which he thence addressed to the President of the 
Board of Control, and to the Court of Directors sufficiently prove 
how deeply he had studied Indian politics, and how sound the 
views were by which his procedure then and subsequently was 
directed It is a remarkable, and I believe an unexampled 
circumstance, says Lord Brougham, showing how accurately 
Lord Wellesley s opinions and plans were formed, that whole 
pages of his mmute of the 12th August at Calcutta, explaining 
ms views, after they were perfected by a six months residence in 
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the country, are taken from the letters wntton by him at the 
Cape in February ! The jeopardy in which British interests 
were placed at Hyderabad by the existence of the formidable 
French force there under Riymond, was forcibly pointed out by 
Major Kirkpatnck, and profoundly weighed by Lord Momington 
In the despatches referred to he lays down with his usual abihty 
and prolixity (for both are equally tharactenstics of his wriUngs) 
the plan by which he proposed to remove the danger, and to 
make the force of Hyderabad become the agents of the Bntish, 
instead of being, ^hat they then were, the tools ol Tippu and 
the French 

The four measures proposed by Major Kirkpatiick to bring 
about this object were, Ist — Tlic mtroducUon ol Biitish subjects, 
or other Europeans, tlie subjects of fiiendly powers, into the 
8cr\ice of the Nizum, care being taken tliat tlieir characters 
should be such as that rehauce might be jAacLd upon them 
This measure ho hoped would ha^o the cifcct, in the lu*st place, 
of counterbalancing the corps of RaMUond and iiluinately ol 
suppressing it 2ndly — lhat the disinibsion ol the coriJs should 

be pointedly and firmlv demanded, and the Ni/om, at the same 
time, informed that in cast of itlusul to comply with this de- 
mand, the Biitish Go\ eminent should withdniw itsell from 
Its existing engagements with him 3idly — The holding out 

of suitable inducements to the European officers in tlic corps 
to leave the Nizam s service and enter that of the BnUsh And 
4thly — That the connexion between the Company and the 
Ni/am, accoiding to the exjircbsed wish ol the latter, sliould be 
drawn closer, and such an augmentation ol tJie detachment of 
British troops in the Nizams bemee made, us would preclude 
tile necessity of his retaining UiMuond s corps With rcgoid to 
the first of these measures Lord Mornington m his Cape des 
patches, says, “ 1 do notlluuk this nieasuie likely to be eflectual 
to any good purjiose, and it miglit even aggiavate the evil which 
It IS proposed to remove A poitv so eousolid itcd niid united 
as that of Raymonds, which has bem sLiciigtluiiiug itself fora 
peiiod of sevenil years at Hvdeiab.u] and has established the 
means of recruiting and augmenting its iiumbti-s will not be 
counteracted by the niegul ir and desultoiv ojiposition of such 
adventurers as might be induced by our eucom igement to seek 
employment in the service ol the Nizam, persons of this 
description (and we cannot expect that any otliers will engage in 
such an undertaking) would want the system and concert necessary 
to give vigor to their operations Few, we imagine, will be dis 
posed to deny the wisdom of this lost observation With regard 
to the second proposed measure the Earl wrote, “ certamly no 
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representation from one friendly state to another could ever be 
more solidly founded than ours might be to the Nizam in the 
case before us But besides that Jtfajor Kirkpatnck expects no 
benefit from representation and demand unconnected with the 
offer of some advantage to the Niznm , I <loiibt whether our 
manifesting in the first instan^'e the extent of our anxiety for the 
dismission of Rrt}monds corps might not embarrass us in the 
progress of the most cfiectual measures for that desirable end , 
at present the Court of H)derabad stems willing to purchase a 
closer connection with ush^ great sacrihces, and li that connection 
should not appear objectionable on otlier gnumds, it may pro 
bably take place ou much moie advantageous terms to us, if we 
grant it as a matter of fa\or to the solicitations of the Nizam, than 
if we commence the negotiation by demanding the dismission of 
any part of the Nizams military estidjlishnicut ]SkIii]oi Kirk 
patncksthiid proiiosal, as mav readily be supposed, did not 
obtain mn(h fa^o^ in the etes of tlie GoNcruor General “ I 
should never think it woith while, 8a>s h( “ e^en in the cases 
supposed of a rupture with the Niznm, or of an attack from 
Raymond, to repel tlie aggression b> corrupting the officers of 
the hostilo arm\ 3 trust that in cither case, we should soon 
find a more certain as well ns a moie honorable mode ot oficctimlly 
destroying this French partv and its adlierents Ihe fourth 
of the Majoi s proposals was that which met most fa^or from tlie 
Earl The Nizam s empire, as wt hiuo picviouslv noticed, had 
been, for some time, \erv much on the decline amongst the 
native powers of India In influence, in powci, in rcsouices, in 
weight. It hod been considt lahl) u duced Now, with the eagle eye 
of political wisdom the Earl of Momingtou saw that the rein 
statement of that power in its oiigiinl gientness would not only 
raise up a barnci against M\&(>io*m and Mahrattan ambition, 
but serve also to diaw tighter the bonds which connected the 
empire of the Nizam with tint of the Compant Here then 
was the fulcrum of his entiic politual machinorv Iho Nizam 
desired a closer alliance with the British — ^be desired a larger 
Bubsidiar) Bntish force, and the Go\enior General wiselv deter 
mined that ho should ha\o botli, the puce demanded fox both 
bemg the disbandment of Raymonds corps and the departure of 
its officers from India, together with the abolition of tlie peiscush 
paid on account of the Northeni Circars By these means would 
a doubtful enemy be changed into a fiuthful fiiend — by these 
means would a barrier be raised up against Mysore and the 
Mahrattas, whilst the resources of a largo empire would bo put 
into our hands 

In April 1798 the Governor General arrived at Madras, where 
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he employed a few days of leisure in examining the condition of 
that presidency and getting an msight into the character of the 
leading men there The following month he landed at Calcutta 
On the 8th June, a paper was pubbshedm Calcutta purporting 
to be a copy of a proclamation* made by the Governor of 
Mauritius, General Malartic, which naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of the Government In this very impolitic and extraordi- 
nary document the French Governor declared that he had re- 
ceived ambassadors from Tippd who desired to enter mto an 
offensive and defensive league with the French, a nation with 
which the BiiUsh Em^iire was then at war “ He toatts only^ 
says this proclamation, Hie moment when the French shall come 
to his assistance to declare war against the English, whom he 
ardently desires to carpel from India 


• Tbe following ia * oopj of Una cunoua document — 

Libert^ Bepnbliqne Francaise Egallt^ 

Une et mdiviaible 

PBOCLAHATIOK 

Anne Joaepli Hjppolite Malartio, General en Chef^ OotiTemear general des lalea 
dea France, et de U Bfenuion et Commandant general dee EudUiaaements Fran^aia, 
& lest da Cap de Bonne E6pj;rance 

Citojena, 

Connaiaaant depute ploeienea anueea rotre i^le et Totre attachment pour lea 
int^T^ta et la gloire de votre Repablique, nous aorntnea trH-empreaa^a et nona nona 
faiaons un devoir de vona dnnner eonnaiasanoe dc tontea lea propositiozia que nona 
liut Tipp6 Soltann, par deux ambaasadeura qnil nooa a d^p^cbda 

Oe prWe a dea lettrea particuli^a k F Aaaeinblee Coloniale, ^ toualea 
Gto^ranx qni aont emplny^a dana oe goavemeznent, et nous a addieas^ on paqoet 
pour le Direotoire Execntii 

1 11 demande a faire nne alliance offenaive et defensive aveo lea Franpaia, en 

proposant d entretenir d sea Dais, tant que la guerre durera dana 1 lude, lea troupea 
qn on poorralni envojer 

2. 11 promet de foumir tontea lea ohoaea n^aaairea pour laue oette guerre, 
except^ le Vin et 1 Eau devie, dont il se trouve absolumeut deni6 

8 n aaanre q\ie toua lea preparatifa aont faita poor re^evolr lea aeoonrs quon 
Ini donnera, et qu a 1 omvee dea troupea lea Chefa et oflloiera trouveront toutea lea 
ohoaea neceuBaires pour faire une guerre k laquelle lea Eurup4«na aont peu 
aoooatnin^B 

4 Enfin il n attend plus que le moment ou lea Fran^aia viendront k son aeconra, 

F our declarer la guerre anx Anglais, desirant avec ardeur pouvoir lea ohaaara de 
Inde. 

Comine il nous eat impossible de dimmuer le nombre dea aoldats dea 107 et 108 
regimens, et de la garde aold^e da Port dc la Fraternity k cause dea aecoura que 
noua avona & envoyda notrea alh^s lea Hollandaia, nna invitous tons lea oitoyena 
de bonne vnlouty, a ae faire inHcnre dans lenra municipalitya reapectiTes, pour oiler 
aeiTir sous lea drapeaux de Tmph. 

Ce prinoe desire onaei avoir dea citoyens de oonlenr, librea, et nous mvitoiis tons 
oeux qui voodront alldr aervir aoua sea drapeaux, k ae faire anaai Inscnre. 

Nous pouvoua asaurer toua lea oitoyena qui ae feront inacnre, que Tipph lenr 
fera des traitemeuta avantageux qm aeront fix4a avec sea ambaasadeura qui rengage- 
ront en outre, an nom de leur aonveram, A ce que lea Francaia qui anront pna parti 
dana sea annyea, ne pniasent Jamais y ytreretenua quand ils voudront rentrer dana 
leur patriy 

Fait an Port Nocd-Oueat, le 10 Pluvioae, Ian aix de La Rypubbqoe Fransaiae, une 
et indiviaible. 

(Signy) Halaxtic 
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On being tsfured that this doonment was anthentie, the £aid 
bf Monungton naturally formed the determination of not waiting 
till the dominions which he governed were attacked, but resolved 
to urge on the measures on which he had determined relative 
to the Nizam and the Mahrattas, whilst he directed General 
Hams, then Acting Governor, as well as Commander in Chief, 
at Madras, quietly to concentrate a force sufficient to repel Tipph 
in case of attack, and which should form the nucleus of an invading 
army if an invasion were rendered necessary 

In these preparations Mr MiU can perceive nothing but the 
results of that “ state of inflammation m which the mind of the 
Governor- General was, and which precluded anything like sound 
judgment * The fact of his advocating as speedy an attack as 
possible upon Tipph proves, says that historian, either that he 
“ condemned the policy of the treaty which was concluded by Lord 
Comwalhs, and highly applauded by the Ministers, by the Par 
Lament, and by the people of England , or such was the change 
in mxcumstanoes that the enmity of Tippfl, which was neither 
formidable nor offered any reasonable prospect of being formi- 
dable, in 1792, had become intensely formidable in 1798 , or 
lastly, the mind of the Governor- Gener^ was, in a state of inflam- 
mation, and decided upon suggestions totally different from a 
cool and accurate contemplation of the oircumstances of the case 
This last 18 of course, in the opmion of our histonaii, the only 
allowable h}pothe8is The fact was that, by his embassy to the 
MaunUus, Tipp4 himself had altered tlie relations subsieting 
between him arid the British The question was, one of time 
merely, and we think few who consider the matter will agree with 
Mr Mill in thinking that it would have been wiser in Lord 
Momington to allow Tippu to choose his own time for making 
the attack, or to allow him the chance of ultimately receiving 
French assistance, instead of anticipating him, and thus saving 
the expense of keepmg up a large armament to await him Such 
a procedure as the former would have been in opposition to every 
recogmzed principle of military or jiolitical tactics 
But m the meantime a circumstance had occurred in Europe, 
which rendered It doubly necessary, that Tippu should be speedily 
disabled — an event which combined with the proclamation of Ge- 
neral Malartic, caused the Court of Directors, through their 
Secret Committee, to wnte out to Lord Momington on the 18th 
June of this year, “ recommending him '' not to wait for his 
attack, but to take the most immediate and the most decisive 
measures to carry their arms into the enemy s country T^ 
event referred to was the saihng of the expedition ikim Toulon 
in May of the same year under Napoleon, an expedition evidently 

H 
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intended for Egypt in the first place, and for Indu ultimately 
Had tbe Earl of Mormngton, then, pursued the policy recom- 
mended by Mill, he would not placing the British 

Indian empire in penl, but have been acting in mreot contra- 
diction to the recommendations of the Court of Directors 

No unbiassed individual, we conceive, can reflect on the posi- 
tion in which India at this penod stood without perceiving the 
absolute necessity which existed for energetic proceedings on 
the part of its Government France was thundenng m Egypt 
under the modern Alexander, whose ambition would be as litde 
likely to be bounded by the Indus as by the Rhine The Afighan 
King had sworn to restore the Mogul empire m its mtegnty, and 
from his capital to Delhi there was no power to oppose him with 
any chance of success, whilst Tippfi, with 100,000 men,* was 
thi^atemng our empire m the South, and ceaselessly intriguing to 
throw the enemies of the Bntish power upon the empire As 
soon, therefore, as explicit information relative to the intrigues 
of Tippfi with the French had reached him. Lord Momington 
lost no timem urging upon General Hams the necessity of mahng 
every possible preparation for an immediate and decisive attack 
upon Tippfi — a measure however which “ the dispersed state of 
the army on the coast of Coromandel and certain radical defects 
in its establishments, as he declares in one of his despatches, 
rendered a much more tedious and difficult operation than 
he had anticipated 

The interval which elapsed from the commencement of the 
preparations for an attack upon !tippfi to their close was by no 
means left unoccupied by the Governor General We have already 
seen that the disbanding of the French force in the service of 
the Nizam at Hyderabad was a fundamental part of his poLoy for 
raising up a check to Tippfi and the Mahrattos With a view 
to this, on the 8th of July, he instructed the Resident at 
the Nizams Court to propose a new treaty between the two 
powers which, whilst in accordance with the Nizam s wish, it 
should unite the two powers more closely together, would, at 
the same tune, be the means of bnngmg to pass the Governor- 
General 8 wish relative to the French force By this treaty the 
Bntish subsidiary force m the service of the Nizam was in- 
creased to 4,400, whilst the annual subsidy to be paid by His 
Highness in consequence amounted to about nmeteen lal^s of 
rupees (d£l 90,000) This treaty was ratified on the 18th of 
September, with the full concurrence of the Feishwa, to whom 

Its stipulations were communicated On the lOth October the 
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subsidiary fores under Lieutenant Colonel Roberts reached Hy- 
derabad, and on the 22nd by His Highness s orders, and in 
concert with a body of his cavalry,^ it surrounded the camp of 
the French army, then 10,000 strong, the remainder hemg out 
on detachment duty Fortunately for the Bntish interests, a 
mutmy had broken out in the camp the previous day, and the 
sepoys had impnsoned tlieir French officers, so that the capture 
of these officers by the Bntish force which immediately followed 
was looked upon by them as a release from captivity, and, per- 
haps, from deadi They were treated with every possible respect 
— their claims upon the government were settled — and they 
were subsequently sent to Europe, not however as prisoners of 
war, but without detention or restraint The success of this 
admirable stroke of policy is mainly attnbutable to the 
Duality for the English exhibited by the new minister at 
Hyderabad — ^Azim-ul omra Whilst this important success 
was being gamed at Hyderabad, a change of ministry at Fhna 
occurred, which gave every promise of being favourable to Bntish 
interests Nana Fumevese, a chief noted for his attachment 
to the Enghsb, had been restored to the ministry, and had pub- 
licly taken charge of the affairs of the Government Neither 
Tippd nor the French, says Lord Mommgton, “ will ever 
acquire any influence at Ir^na, while Nana shall hold the 
reins of power * True it is that the influence of Soindia 
was very great, and that he was decidedly hostile to the Bntish, 
but he too was kept in check by the threatened invasion of 
Zeman Shah, an event which rendered it decidedly his m ter- 
es t to culavate the alhance of the Bntish, by whose aid alone 
he could hope to preserve his dominions m the north 

The news contained in the letter of the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors, relative to the departure of the Toulon 
Armament, did not reach the Governor General until the 1 8th 
October It naturally rendered him more anxious than he had 
previously been to hurry on the expedition against Tippfi, 
so that if the French did succeed in reachmg India, they might 
not do so until his power had been destroyed, and the great 
fulcrum of their intended operations thus removed A fort- 
night later, intelligence amvea of the total defeat of the French 
fleet by Lord Nelson at Aboukir, which Lord Mommgton lost no 
time in communicating to Tipph, at the same time taking 
occasion to mention the alarm ^hich the military preparations 
of Tippd and his intngues with the French had caused to the 
Company and its allies ''The Peishwa, and hm Highness 
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the Kiuun, oontiniied the Governor- Oeneral^ eonoor with me in 
the observations which I have offered to yon in this letter , and 
which in the name of the Company, and of the dlies, 1 re- 
commend to your most earnest consideration , but as I am also 
desirous of communicating to you, on behalf of the Company, 
and their aUies, a plan calculated to promote the mutual secunty 
and welfare of all parties, 1 propose to depute to you, for this 
purpose, Major Doveton, who is well known to you, and who 
will explain to you more fully and particularly the sole means 
which appear to myself, and to the allies of the Company 
to be e^ctual for the salutary purpose of removing all exist- 
ing distrust and suspicion, and of estabbshing peace and 
good understanding on the most durable foundations To 
this Tippd replied on the 18th December that he had no 
connection with the men who represented themselves as his 
ambassadors at the Mauritius, and that the treaties already 
entered into by the four states were so firmly estabhshed 
and confirmed, as ever to remain fixed and durable, nor 
could he ** imagme that means more effectual than these could 
be adopted, for giving stability to the foundations of friendship 
and hamony, promoting the secunty of states, or the welfare 
and advantage of all parties '* In this way he eluded the re- 

a of the Governor General that a Besident at his court 
be appomted This answer reached l^ord Mommgton 
at Madras whither he had gone to urge on the preparations for 
the invasion m concert with Lord Ghve, the Governor, and Ge- 
neral Hams, the Commander m- Chief 
Although still anxious to settle the matter if possible by ne- 
gotiation, Lord Mommgton did not allow the delays oansed by 
the dilatonness of Tippfi to pass unimproved On the 9th 
January in the succeeding year, he addressed another letter to the 
Sultan, in which he recapitulated the vanous grounds of com- 
plaint which the BnUsh and their allies had against him, parti- 
cular reference being mode to the proclamation of General 
Malartio , “ even under all these circumstances of provocation, 
continued his Lordship, the allies entertam the most earnest 
desire to estabhsh with your Highness, a real and substantial 
peace accompanied by the mtercourse and good offices, usual 
among friendly and contiguous states Shortly afterwards, he 
declares that a new arrangement is become mdispensable, 
in consequence of your Highness s new engagements with the 
common enemy of the allies , and I again entreat yonr High- 
ness” (he adds) ** to meet with oordiahty, the friencUy and mo- 
derate advance of the alhes, towards an amicable settlement of 
every ground of jealousy and danger Finally he colls upon 
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the Soltan m the most senous and solemn manner** to admit 
ICinor Doreton as a Bntish ambassador to hia court There 
is hete unquestionably no eTide|ice of that eagerness for war, 
none of that rabid hatred of Tipph, none of that exaggerated 
alarm, which Mill would have us believe existed m the mmd of 
the Qovemor-Gbnerai 

Notwithstanding the earnest request contained in the letter just 
referred to, that an answer would speedily be returned to and 
notwithstanding the subsequent transmission of a letter from the 
Turkish Emperor to Tippd by the Governor General^ in which 
he was strongly dissuaded by that high Mahommedan authonty 
from an aUiance with the !l^nch — no answer was received in 
Madras till the ISth of February, and that which then amved 
was without date and contained httle to the purpose, besides an 
ungracious permission for the embassy of Major Boveton “ Be- 
ing frequently disposed to make excursions and hunt, I am 
accordingly proceedmg on a hunting expedition You will be 
pleased to despatch Major Boveton (about whose coming your 
friendly pen hka repeatedly written,) shghtly attended (or on- 
attend^) Although, the Mysorean Sovereign was thus dila 
tory, however, m replying to the repeated representations of the 
British ruler, he was not equally careless about keeping up bis 
communication with the French Whilst his letters professed 
the greatest amity and an assurance of oontmued peace, he lost 
no time in making preparations for war, and, on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, he despatched Bubuc as his agent to the Birectory of 
Paris again desiring assistance His design, in the delays which 
he allowed to intervene m his correspondence with Madras, was 
clearly perceived by the Governor General, who now felt con- 
vinced that, until an invading army had entered his temtory, he 
would not be likely to come to any treasonable understanding 
with the British and their allies 
Bunng the absence of the Gnvemor General from Calcutta 
the chief duties of Government devolved upon Sir Aimed Clarke, 
the Commander in-Chief, whose services were reqmred in the 
North, in consequence of the apprehended mvasion of Zeman 
Shah The command of the exp^ition against Mysore devolved 
therefore upon General Hama It consisted of two thousand 
six hundred Cavalry (of whom about a thousand were Europeans) 
SIX hundred European Artillery, four thousand five hundred 
European Infrmtry, eleven thousand Native Infrmtry, and two 
thousand seven hundred gun-lascars and pioneers-^dtogether 
fonmng a force of twenty-one thousand men, with sixty field 
pieces , with this force, another of six thousand men co-ope- 
rated from the Bombay side under General Stuart On the 
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6th of Mkroh, General Hams entered the territory of My* 
sore, and on the same date^ in the ensuing month took up 
his ground for the seige qf Senngapatam Upon the de- 
tails of the march of the army, or of the operations connected 
mth the fall of the capital, it will not be necessary for us to dilate 
— they have been too frequently described before to render any 
new abstract of them interesting, whilst our limits prevent our 
entenng upon them with that minuteness, which would be neces- 
sary to allow of our judging them impartially Suffice it to say 
that on the 4th May, Senngapatam was taken by assault, Tippd 
Sultan himself being slain in the attack, and the terntory of 
Mysore lay at the mercy of the Governor General of Bntish 
India 

Whilst there might possibly have been found many men ca- 
pable of conducting the army against Mysore, and of bnnging the 
war to a successful issue, we very much doubt if another statesman 
could be found in the East at this penod, who would have exhibit- 
ed the same wisdom and ability in tlie settlement of the country 
when conquered , as Lord Mommgton In other words, the qualities 
of courage, mental energy, tact and foresight ore much more com- 
monly found united than those of wisdom, moderation, prudence, 
and address in the midst of a victory Here was a kingdom to be 
disposed of, here were two rapacious allies to be satisfied and 
rewarded, at the same time that their mutual jealousy or cupidity 
was to be guarded against, here was a new empire at the feet of 
the Bntish power in India to be got rid of, so as on the one 
hand, to avoid alarming all tlio native states by its annexation, 
and on the other, to prevent the loss of all the future advantages 
to be denved from our success I Suspicion, odium and hatred 
on the one hand, danger and contempt on the other — these w^re 
the Soylla and Charybdis of the Bntish Indian pohtics at this 
time, between which the Governor General was to steer, and 
had he been an ordinary statesman, doubtless he would but have 
sheered off from the whirlpool of danger to be wrecked upon 
the rocks of odium and hatred But the pilot was equal to the 
task which he had undertaken — the vessel of state was borne 
triumphantly through the difficulties which beset its course, 
without a single accident, and finally landed in the haven of 
security 

The pnnciples by which he was guided in the settlement of 
Mysore are thus clearly developed in a despatch of the Governor 
General to the Court of Directors * “ To have divided the whole 
terntory equally between the Company and the Nizam, to the 
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exclusion of any other state, would have aflbrded strong ground 
of jealousy to the Mahrattas, and aggrandized the Nizam s power 
beyond all bounds of discretion « under whatever form such a 
partition could have been made, it must have placed in the hands 
of the Nizam many of the strong fortresses on the northern 
frontier of Mysore, and exposed our frontier in that quarter to 
every predatory incursion , such a partition would have laid the 
foundation of perpetual differences, not only between the Mah- 
rattas and the Nizam, but between the Company and both these 
powers 

“ Tohave divided the country into three equal portions allowing 
the Mahrattas, (who had borne no port in the expense or hazard 
of the war) an equal share with the other two branches of the 
tnple alhance, in the advantages of the peace, would have been 
unjust towards the Nizam and towards the Company , impolitic, 
as furnishing an evil example to other Allies in India, and dan- 
gerous, as effecting a considerable aggrandizement of the Mah 
ratta empire, at the expense of the Company and of the Nizam 
This mode of partition also, must have placed Chittledrdg, 
and some of the most important northern fortresses, in the bands 
of the Mahrattas, while the remainder of the fortresses m the 
same line, would have been occupied by the Nizam, and our uii'* 
fortified and open frontier in Mysore, would have been exposed 
to the excesses of the undisciplined troops of both powers * ♦ * 
It was, however, desirable to conciliate their good will, and 
to offer to them such a portion of territory as might give 
them an interest in the new settlement without offence 
or injury to the Nizam, and without danger to the ihmtier 
of the Company s possessions On the other hand, it was 
prudent to limit the terntory retamed in the hands of the Com- 
pany and of the Nizam within such bounds of moderation as 
fihould bear a due proportion to their respective expenses m 
the contest, and to the necessary means of seounng the pubhc 
safety of tbeir respective dominions 

In conformity with the views here expoimdi& a settlement 
was made which the oononmng testimony of the enemies and 
friends of the Government has declared to be distinguished by 
wisdom, sagacity, moderation and prudence Whilst a portion 
of the country surrounding the capital, and yielding an annual 
revenue of upwards of £500,000* was reserved for the formation 
of a new Mysorean kingdom, dependant, of course, on British 
supremacy, the rest was divided amongst the allies according 
to the principles above enunciated To the British and the 
Nizam portions of territory of equal value (realizing annual 
revenues approaching to £St50,000) were allotted, whilst the 
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Mahrattas were to obtain a tract of somewhat mors than half the 
▼aloe of those assigned to the other alhes For the Comply s 
share were allotted the distrv)ts of Oaneia, Oounbatlir, Dara- 
poram and Mtynad> with all the temtory lying below the 
Ohats between their possessions in the Oamatic and those m 
Malabar By this addition a valuable portion of land forming 
an uninterrupted tract between the coast of Coromandel and 
Malabar was joined to the temtones of the Company in the 
south , which now included the entire sea-coast of the lungdom 
of Mysore and the base of all the eastern, western and southern 
Ghats To these were added the forts and posts forming the 
heads of all the passes above the ghauts on the Table I^nd, 
with the fortress, city and island of Senngapatam This settle* 
meat was provided for by the treaty of Mysore between the 
Company, the Nizam All and the Peishwa which was concluded 
on the /22nd of June 1799 

The grounds on which a portion of Mysore equal to that 
taken by the Company and given to the Nizam, was refused 
to the Peishwa are given above It is evident indeed that 
he had no claim whatever to any, the smallest portion, m as 
much as he had oontnbutod nothing to the expense of the war, 
and had run no nsk The destruction of the power of Tippd 
was besides to the Peishwa a decided advantage, on advantage 
in fact of the very utmost importance and value, for by the 
destruction of that power, a formidable neighbour was destroyed, 
and the enmity of a man opposed by creed, principle and the 
force of oiroumstances to the great Hindti power, removed If 
then, under these circumstances, any part of the temtory of 
Mysore were granted to the Mahrattas it must have been solely 
as a gift, as a bonus in return for which their gratitude 
and friendship were due But was it expedient after grantm g 
one favor to press upon them another without some remunera- 
tion ? Lord Mornington thought not, and therefore for the 
temtory proposed to be ceded he demanded that they should 
guarantee the m\iolabilit) of the new Mysorean kingdom, that 
they should make the Company arbiter in their disputes with 
the Nizam, that they should not allow European foreigners to 
enter their service, and that they should enter into a defensive 
treaty with the Company against the French, should they invade 
India. These, Lord Mornington conceived, were trifling con* 
cessions compared with the addition to their temte^, power 
and influence, to be gamed by the increase of their possessionB 
He even beheved that they would be gladly accepted, but he waa 
deceived, for he was here applpng the pnnoiples which guds 
eunlwd diplomacy to that of a state which was 
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rtiU9 The Peishwa demanded, in the first place, an equal tSuBn 
with the Nisam and the Company, and that too witJionfr oon- 
ditions A state m Europe, nndea similar circumstances, would 
be considered bereft of reason were it to do so When the 
smaller portion was offered, with the conditions annexed, it waa 
indignantly refused, and fhe temtory set apart for this pur- 
pose waa, in consequence, divided between the Company and 
the Nizam 

The appointment of a sovereign for the new dependant 
kingdom of Mysore was a matter of no ordinary importance or 
delicacy The four sons of Tippu would of course be the first 
individuals upon whom the Governor General s attention would 
be fixed, as being the candidates for the honor most nearly and 
intimately connected with its former sovereign But to the 
elevauon of any one of those to the vacant musnud there were 
some veiy serious objections — objections of such weight that 
Lord Mornmgton at once decided to supersede these candidates in 
favor of the ancient royal family of Mysore The sons of 
Tippti would have imbibed, it was to be expected, much of the 
character and disposition of their father Brought up in the 
hope of succeeding to the highest rank in the state as inde- 
pendant princes it was not to be supposed that they would look 
upon the partition of half the empire with any other than 
hostile eves Tiue, the power of the state was crippled and a 
great proportion of its means of offence removed, but there 
could be little doubt that when at the bead of his nominally 
independant state, a son of Tippu would but wait the first 
opportunity to strike a blow at the British for revenge or retri- 
bution The appearance of humility and gratitude an Oriental 
Prince would not find it difficult to exchange for the menaces of 
hostility Had a son of Tipph then been appointed, the 
British Government must Lave remained in an attitude of de- 
fence and preparation, whilst the French would still have a basis 
for tbeir operations when a convenient opportunity presented 
Itself for invading India How different, on the other hand, 
would be the feelings, principles and predilections of the Go- 
vernment of M) sore if, instead of a son of Tippti, the descendant 
of the ancient family dethroned by H}der were placed upon its 
throne' The one would regard the British as his natural 
enemies, the other as his truest friends The one would look 

• Thu eireomstMKU is a ennoos Ulnstrstion of the nsthre character foHHeaOif 
It xeminds os of an ajiecdote which lUastratea it An Eoropean officer at 

the ruk of his life lately saved a ooolie who had fkUen from a vessel mto the 
The first words the reeened man uttered when be retnmed to oonsoioiumess on the 
deck of the veesel, whilst the oflloar wss standing over hun, iPtre 
would Boy Etm^an sailor or porter have done mo ? 
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Upon British mterferenoe as the bane of his Government, the 
other as its support The one would regard each successive 
Governor General as the r^er on whose head hung the blood 
of his forefather and the rum of his independence, the 
other as the representative of that power to which he owed 
his restoration to the throne of his ancestors, and by whose 
arm his own authority was upheld Thus, on the one hand, 
family predilections, pnde, self interest, and passion counselled 
hostility to the Bntish, on the other, self interest, gratitude, 
and fear counselled a love of, and dependence upon, them When 
we add to all this that a religious feud of the most deadly na 
ture — that between Mahommedanism and Hindmsm — separated 
the two royal families, and that the former had been for many 
years tnumphant, we shall then be able to form an estimate of 
the siren gtli of the bond which would unite the descendant of 
the ancient Mysorean dynasty when elevated to the throne, with 
the power by which that elevation was effected 

Influenced by considerations similar to these the Governor- 
General* resolved on the restoration of the heir of the ancient 
family to the throne, and accordingly, on the 30th Juno the 
Eajah of Mysore was formally installed on the musnud, by the 
commissioners appointed for the settlement of the country, 
aided by the representative of the Nizam Whilst the title of 
soverei^ was granted to this pnnce, however, the real authoniy 
was assumed by the British The mihtary defence and protec 
tion of the country were retained by the latter for a subsidy of 
about j£280,000 yearly, whilst the Rajah and his Goveniment 
were clearly given to understand that the Bntish reserved to 
themsehes the nglit of mterfenng in the internal management 
of the country when they saw fit, as well os of increasing the 
subsidy in cases of necessity Ihe sons of Tippii were re- 
moved to Vellore, Lieut Colonel Close was appointed resident 
at the court of the new Rajah, whose seat of Government was 
fixed at Mysore, the ancient capital , whilst Col Artliur Wellesley 
was appointed commandant at Senngapatam Thus were con- 
cluded the conquest and final settlement of the empire of Tippfl 
Dunng the period which elapsed between the commence 
ment of Lord Momington s administration and the final settle- 
ment of Mysore, otlier matters of importance, besides those 
whose progress we have narrated, engaged the attention of the 
Governor-General Of these one of the most important was 
the succession to the throne of Tan]ore In 1780 Tuljaji, 
the ruhng Riyah, died, leaving a half brother, Amir Singh, 

• See hu Yiewe on the anbjeot deteiled at length m a deapatoh to the Court of Dmo> 
tors, dated Angoit 1790, toL % page 80. 
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and an adoptod son, Serboji, as competitors for the cro^n 
The nval princes appealed to the Madras Government as being 
the protector of the state, and as the Enghsh had no interest 
in the matter, they resolved to have the question decided by 
Hindu law, Amir Singh being appointed protector during the 
minonty of his nval, still a child The question of succession 
was referred to a council of pundits, learned in Hindu lore, but 
which the Bntish Government took little care to preserve from 
corruption This seems to ha\6 been the head and front 
of Its offending in the matter The coiisequonces were what 
might have been expected Amir Singh had the resources 
of the country in his hands, his n\al was a child subject to 
his autlionty , and the council, witli true oriental sagacity, 
was speedily convinced that the stronger party was the one 
on whose side the justice lay 

The administration of Amir Singh, however, gave little 
satisfaction to his supporters His ci*uel treatment of Serboji, 
his oppression of his subjects, his reckless profligacy were daily 
subjects of complaint, and it was at length resolved by tlie Bn- 
tish Government that Serboji and the widows of the former 
Rajah should be removed to Madras Here the claims of the 
latter to the throne were again brought before the notice of the 
Sujireme Government, and Sir John Shore entered upon their 
investigation The opinions of Pundits at Benares and else 
where were again sought, and with the success winch might have 
been anticipated K the British Government were not favorable 
to Serboji, doubtless those learned onentaJs argued, they would 
not again solicit our opinion, and Seiboji has the best 

nght to the throne No decision less acute could have been 
anticipated from the astute doctors of Hindu law Let us mark 
the transaction, for it is worthy of note as a development of the 
native character Amir and Seibo]i are the two competitors, 
Amir IS in power, Serboji an msigmficant infant — the Hindu 
doctors are asked which has the best right to the throne — they 
doubtless smile at the useless interrogation, and give numerous 
reasons of great weight to shew that the wearer of tlie crown is 
its rightful possessor But anon a stronger than Amir steps 
into the field, takes Serboji by the hand, and calls upon the 
learned doctors again to pronounce which of the two has the 
best nght to tlie throne How absurd to doubt of the reply 1 
The pundit salaams to the most powerful again, and sets vigor- 
ously to work to destroy those arguments which a few years 
before he assured us were of adamanune strength Sudti is 
onental probity • Such, the npnghtness and consistency of the 
‘ grave and reverend expounders of Hindu law ! 
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The elevation of Serboji to the mnsnud was the occasion 
of a new treaty between the Bntish Government and Tanjore 
By this treaty the security of Amir Smgh was provided, and 
a revenue of nearly ;£l 0,000 per annum assigned to him, the 
military and civil administration of the country were taken by 
the British, and an annual revenue of 0,000, secured to 
Serbo]i ** This arrangemeut, says the apologist of the Honor- 
able Company,* was undoubtedly beneficial to the interests of 
Great Britain , but it is no exaggeration to say that it was iar 
more beneficial to the people of Tanjore It delivered them 
from the effects of native oppression and European cupidity 
It gave them what they had never before possessed — the se 
cunty derived from the administration of justice The treaty 
by which these important advantages were secured to Tanjore 
was concluded on the 26Lh October 1799, and ratified by the 
Governor General m Council on the 29th November following 

A revolution somewhat similar was brought about m the city 
of Surat by causes very different This city had acquired con- 
siderable importance from its extensive commerce, and from 
Its being the port whence the pilgrims to the tomb of the pro- 
phet usually sailed to Mecca A factory had been established 
there by the British at a very early period, and they had sub- 
sequenUy obtained considerable authority in consequence of 
having bravely defended the temtorv from the attack of the 
founder of the Mahratta empire A century ailenvards the 
command of tbo castle and fleet, which had been previously 
independent of the civil power, was granted to the British, and 
confirmed by the imperial Court of Delhi of which the Nabob 
of Surat was a dependant The subsequent destniction of the 
Supreme power at Delhi caused the Nabob to assume an in- 
dependence which, without the aid of the Bntish, he could not 
maintain The first ground of difference between the two was 
the alleged insufficiency of the funds allowed by the Nabob for 
the military and naval forces, an amount which, however, he 
was extremely unwilling, and professed himself to be unable, 
to increase Remonstrances, and answers to them, passed con- 
tinually between the two until the death of the rcigmng Nabob, 
early m 1 709, afforded an opportumty to the Company s Govern- 
ment for authontatively pressing its claims It was quite evident 
indeed that two powers almost independent of each other, a 
mihtary and a civil one, could not continue to exist in this 
small temtory without the ultimate absorption of the one m 
the other The question was whether the Bntish were to resign 
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the authority they had received &om the Imperial Court into 
the hands of the Nabob, or whether the latter was to become 
the dependant of the former There was httle of r%ght on either 
Bide, but what there was of it certainly attached to the side of 
the Nabob The forces of the Company however were an un- 
answerable argument, of which its officers knew well how to avail 
themselves We question whether any other power would have 
acted differently 

The death of the Nabob, early m 1799, as we have said, afford- 
ed an opportunity for the Bntish Government to press its 
claims upon Suiat An infant, his sole progeny survived 
him only a few weeks, and its uncle as heir, claimed the 
Government Without the permission of the Bntish he could 
not obtain it, and the pnco which they demanded for their 
assistance was the dcliveiy of tlie entire nvil and mihtary ad 
ministration of the city and temtory into their hands A treaty 
to this effect was drawn up by the Governor General and sent 
to Bombay where it was a subject of negotiation till May 1800, 
when It was ultimately agreed to by the Nabob By this treaty 
it was provided that the management and collection of the re- 
venues of the city of Surat, and of the temtones, places, and 
other dependencies theieof, the administration of civil and cri- 
minal justice, and generally the whole civil and military govern- 
ment of the said city and its dependencies, should be vested, for 
ever, entirely and exclusi\ ely in the honorable East India Com 
pany A lakh of rupees annually was set aside for the revenue 
of the Nabob, whilst he was allowed to retain his titles and 
honor as formerly 

Another proof of the Earl of Momington s desire to consoh 
date the Bntish Government m India, and to remove those 
festenng sores which so much impeded the proper action of the 
body politic, was exhibited in his transactions with the Camatio 
and Its Nabob With regard to the wretched condition into which 
this portion of India had been brought by the rule of Mahomed 
All and his successor Omdut nl Omra, no controversy can be 
maintained These Nabobs had entered into engagements with 
the Bntish Government relative to the support of subsidiary 
forces, which they took little care to discharge properly, and the 
consequence was the accumulation of debts and embarrassments 
which no proper means were taken to liquidate or remove 
Bemonstrances on the part of tlie Madras Government were 
met by evasive answers from Arcot Europeans of no pnneiple 
but of considerable sagacity carried on intrigues of the most 
openly profligate character at the Nabob s court The revenue 
WES ha^y managed, whilst the people were ground to the 
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dust by its collectors, and ruin, in its most appalling form, 
was fast extending over the country To this state of things 
the Go^ emor Genei’d was bymo means blind, and although not 
disposed to violate the letter of the last treatv concluded with 
the Nabob in 1792, Mas jet anxious, if possible, to find some 
means of preventing the spread of ruin over the entire country 
For this purpose Lord Momingtou early addi eased tlie reigning 
Pnnee, calhng lus attention particularly to the largo debt which 
he owed the Company, and proposing that a portion of his ter- 
ritory should be ceded to the British Government for its liqui- 
dation The answer of His Highness the Nabob was courteous 
but decisive — he referred to the tieaty of 1792, and hoped it 
was still binding — “ Is it so uominnted in the bond ? — was his 
answer to every proposal The opinions of tlie Governor Gene- 
ral on the suhicct are to bo found in las despatch to the Board 
of Control, dated March 5th, 1800 “ The double Government 

of the Carnatic, he there states, is a difficulty which continues 
to present the most senous and alarming obstacles to everv 
attempt at reform, — “ nor could he cherish the slightest hope, 
he adds, “ of on improvcmeut during the life of tlio reigning 
Nabob, — “ I am tlioronghly convinced, ho continues in another 
part of this very voluminous despatch, “ that no cfiectual remedy 
con e^erhe applied to the cmIs which afflict that country, with 
out obtaining from the Nabob powers at least as extensive ns 
those vested in tlie Company by the late treaty of Tanjore , 
an ariaugcment winch he Jioiicd might he made on tlie death of 
Omdut ul Omra It is CMdent indeed that it was Lord Mor 
mngtons intention, long before lie dreamt of a tieasonable 
correspondence between that pnnee and Tippu, to bring about 
a change m the admmistiation of the Carnatic — and it is to the 
fact of his having promulgated this opinion before the proofs 
of this treachery were mode apparent, that we probably owe 
the attacks which have subsequently been made upon him for 
tlie course winch he pursued in reference to the Carnatic Let 
ns proceed wjtli the history of the transaction fiist, howe^er, 
and make what remarks upon it appear necessary subsequently 
Dunng the march of the Bntish Army into the temtory of 
Tippu, the officers, ci\il and militaij, of the Nabob had acted 
in such a manuei as to tlirow the most considerable difficulties 
into the way of its advance, whilst they were bound by treaty 
and engagements to afford it every facility “During the whole 
course of the late war, wrote the Governor- General, “ the con- 
duct of all the Nabob s officers, without exception, amounted 
nearly to positive hostility in every part of his temtones through 
which the British Army, or that of the Nizam marched, or oven 
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m which supphes were ordered to be procured or collected for 
their use When oomplainta were stated to his Highness he 
promised redress, but never in ai^ instance, afforded it ” This 
conduct on the part of the Nabob and his ministers naturally 
excited m Lord Momington a suspicion that Omdat ul Omra 
was a fnend of Tipph, or if not so, at least no well wisher to 
the Bntish Government Papers found in Senngapatam on 
the capture of tliat fortress, sufficiently proved that such was 
actually the case, and that the treason of the Nabob had extended 
even to the communicating of intelligence which tended to pro 
mote the interests of the Mysorean Piincc and impede the pro 
gress of the Bntish “ Nothing, surelv, sajs Mi Mill, “ ever 
was more fortunate than such a discovery at such a time • That 
this discovery rendered the Governor General less reluctant to 
carry out his views on the Carnatic by force, than he would 
otherwise ha^ e been, is certain and so far was it “ fortunate — 
but if Mr Mill s exclamation is intended, as tlie sequel appears 
to pro\ e,* to imply that the whole discovery was a fraud and 
the papers forgenes, we repudiate his insinuation with disgust, 
and can only lament that any Englishman could bo found to 
cast such an imputation on one of the most upright Governments 
that India ever enjoyed 

By these documents it was evident that the Nabob of Arcot 
had placed himself completely without the protection of treaties 
and engagements, for he had diiectly violated the tenth article 
of the treaty of 1792 m opening a correspondence with tlio 
Sultan of Mysore at all, whilst the entire communication proved 
the falsity ol his expressions of pretended regard for the British, 
and the enmity which slumbered in his bieast These facts 
cannot be domed, and he would be a strange politician truly, 
who, in contemplation of them, would blame Lord Mormugtou 
for his harshness to a Prince, who, without the means of averting 
or opposing it, had thus wantonly excited the resentment 
of the BiiUsh Government Iho Governor General, how 
ever, did not proceed in the matter with any ill judged or 


• ** When the Ooyemor-General an«l all hie enperiors, anti all hia sabonUimtee, lu 
the Govemment of India, were languishing and panting for the possession of the 
Camabc, bat afraid, without some more plansible reason than tLey yet possessed to 
oommenoe the seizure, here it was provided for them m extraordinary perfection ” 

And again — As the Bntiedi Government was situated wiUi regard to tlw papers of 
Tippu, It was, It may be affirmed tlie easiest thmg in tlie world to prepare evidence 
for any purpose wliiw it pleased —Mills British Indio, Vol vi p ‘111 
With regard to this dlsgracelltd charge, the biographer of Lord Wellesley jnstly ob 
serves thiU, not only must Uie Governor General have been the grand mover of the 
foigery but General Hams, General Baird, Colonel \rtluir Welledey, Colonel OloM, 
Hon Henry Wellesley, Captain Macaulay, Mr Fdmoastaue, the Interpreter, and Mr 
Webbe, the Secretary to Govenunent, most have been also ** the vile inBtrameutB" of 
^bifl " nmnazily This is surely xoIm supej^ue on the sulject. 
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tmneoessary haste It was not till the ji^th of May 1801, that 
he issued ms final orders on the subject, having previously 
made himself acquainted with the wishes of the secret committee 
of the Court of Directors He then wrote to Lord Chve, the 
Governor of Madras, authonzing him to propose a new treaty 
to the Nabob, requiring him to cede the civil and military go- 
vernment of the Carnatic to the East India Company He 
despatched at the same time a letter to the Nabob, informing 
him of the nature of the discoveries which had been made, 
and referring him to the Governor of Madras for information 
as to Uie new footing on which his connexion with the Company 
was to be put This letter, however, never reached him "W^hen 
It amved at Madras, Omdut was laboring under mortal disease, 
and lest it should aggravate the compliant by inducing mental 
anxiety, it was withheld On the 15th July of the same year he 
died, and his will having, with some difficulty, been procured by 
Mr Webbe and Col Close, it was found that the Nabob had left 
all his rights, possessions, and properties including the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, to his reputed son Ali Hussein With him 
Loid Clive offered to conclude the new treaty, but the youth 
refused to consent to the arrangement, and the Governor accord 
ingly raised another member of the family to the musnud, Azim 
ul Dowloh by name, who gladly occupied it on the terms offered , 
an ample provision being of course made for the support of his 
princely dignity 

Such was the conclusion of this much canvassed affair, and 
such 18 a succinct account of the proceedings wliuh led to that 
result Where then, we may well ask, in this history are the 
grounds for that severe censure with which the British Govern- 
ment of the day has been \isitcd for the part which it then acted ? 
A Pnnee had entered into arrangements with the Company 
which he took no active precautions to fulfil He allows him 
self to get deeply into arrears with the remittances which he has 
to make, and wnngs from a half ruined population contributions 
which tend to render his country a desert, in order to supply the 
wants caused by his own extravagance and want of care He is 
remonstrated with, and neither gnes nor promises satisfaction 
He 18 threatened, and appeals to the faitli of treaties which he 
has not himself properly fulfilled Here for a tune tlie matter 
ends, but after an intervd, a mass of evidence is thrown into the 
hands of the forbeanng party, proving that thisprince, who holds 
so hard by the altar for protection, has himself violated the sanc- 
tuary, that he has systematioally broken the treaties which he is 
BO earnest m quoting , m fine, that he has been acting for years 
as the secret enemy of his generous creditor, add as the secret 
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friend of that creditor a enemy This fimt disoovered, what 
mercy oan he hope ? He has a nght to nothing at the hwda of 
the pretended fiend whom he has* thus wanto^y betrayed but 
open hostility He is unable to ward off that hostihty^ and of 
course the insulted friend comes to him with an angry brow, 
throws off the cloak of friendship with indignation^ and says, 
** you have abused my confidence, and fsvored my enemies, I 
now therefore strip you of every remnant of your power, whilst, 
out of my generosity, I give you funds amply sufficient to 
supply the triviahties and childish amusements m which you 
personally dehght Take them and live henceforth with the 
name of a prince, but the power of a subject Who oan blame 
the stronger party in such a case as this ? 

Even Mill himself, the great opponent of every Indo BriUsh 
Gk>vernment, thus honestly confesses that the change for the 
Carnatic was a beneficial one — “ Though we may suspect the 
servants of the Company of some exaggeration, when they des- 
onbe the homble effects of the Nabob a administration, there is 
no doubt that they were deplorable It is equally certain, that 
no considerable improvement could be introduced while the 
powers of civil admimstration remained at the disposal of the 
Nabob and, though what the Company had attempted for 
improving the condition of their subjects, where they possessed 
the undivided powers, had hitherto displayed but little either 
of skill or success, some efforts had been nobly intended, and 
will doubtless be followed by more judicious expedients Even 
under the bad system of taxation and the bad system of judioa* 
ture which the English would employ, the people would im- 
mediately Bufier less than under the still more defective systems 
of the Nabob , and they would reap the benefit of all die im- 
provements which a more enlightened people may be expected 
to introduce On this ground, we should have deemed the Com^ 
pang jmttfied, tn proportion as the feelings of millions are of 
more value than the feelings of an individual, in seizing the 
Oovernment of the Carnatic long before, and, on the same 
prmciple, we should rejoice, that every moh of ground within 
the limits of India were subject to their sway In matters of 
detail, I have more firequendy had occasion to blame the Com- 
panv s Gnverument than to praise it , and, till the busmess of 
Government is much better understood, whoever wntes history 
with a view solely to the good of mankmd, will have the same 
thankless task to perform , yet I believe it will be found that the 
Company, during the period of their sovereignty, have done 
more m behalf of then subjects, have shown more of good-will 
towards them, have shewn less of a selfish attachment to mis- 
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ohieyons powers lodged in iheir own hands, have displayed a more 
generous welcome to sohemes of improvement, and are now more 
willing to adopt improvements^ not only than any other Sovereign 
existing m the same penod, but than all other sovereigns teJien 
together upon the sur&oe of the globe * 

The pohoy pursued by Lord Momington (who in December 
1799, was created Marquess Wellesley, by which name we shall 
m future style him) with reference to Oude did not give more 
general satis&otion to one class of pohtioians than the measures 
which we have just detailed Very shortly after his arrival in 
Bengal he signified to the resident at Luclmow his disapproval 
of the pohcy of the reigmng Vizier, t Saadut All Khan, and the 
necessity wtuch he conceived there existed for a more substantial 
guarantee for the payment of the Company s subsidies than the 
pomises of a capncious and wavering Eastern despot afforded 
Saadut Ah Khan was of a disposition somewhat d^erent from 
that which usually charactenses the princes of India His ruling 
passion was avarice, his mental failings cowardice and irresolu- 
tion He did not, it is true, waste the treasures wrung from the 
hard labour of his subjects in wild extravagance, but he rendered 
them equally, if not more, useless to the country at large, by 
hoarding them in a pnvate treasury He had a body of mims- 
ters, but m them he put no trust, for be looked upon them as 
the tools of the English resident He had a body of troops, 
which, had it been disciplined, we might have styled an army, but 
in It he felt little confidence, nay rather was he m fear on account 
of It, for the wages of his soldiers were safely locked in his 
own coffers — he preferred the gold which justly belonged to themi 
to their love and fidelity, looking for consolation m their tumults 
and disturbances to the treasures of which he was depnving 
them, and relying on a foreign power for protection against 
their violence Such a pnnce, in such a position, might excite 
contempt in the proud, or pity in the humane, but respect he 
could win from none 

The military force, wluoh we have just referred to, was the 
particular part of the Vizier s establishment which the Qovemor- 
Gleneral considered most defective, and that, in which a "re- 
form might be best commenced, and this he was not slow in 
recommending, — urgmg that the funds which were consumed m 
the support of these * numerous disorderly battalions, which 
were in the service of the Vizier, would be amply sufficient to 

* ICffliBritiBhliiilU. VolTipm 

•f We do not hen notice Um lebellion of Tnoer AU end itf conceMenoec, u these 
erento here been tliesdy sxnplj detailed in the pages of tiiis Beriev, See Bo 1, p 75, 
and ** postscript.’* 
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de&aj the expense of a subsidiary Bntish force which had 
become indispensably neoessary to the secunty of TTia Ex* 
oellency s dominions '' Hus, dfi 3iill truly ana sarcastically 
remarks, was what the Governor General, with other Enghsh- 
men, called a reform of the military estabhshments of the Vizier , 
the total annihilation of bis mihta^ power, and the resignation of 
himself and his country to the army of another state Let us 
not forget, however, that the state of Oude was almost as com 
pletely in the power of the Bntish Government before, as after, 
this reform The troops of the Vizier were utterly incapable of 
competing with those of the Company in Uieir disorganized and 
diso^erly condition, whilst there seemed little probabihty of 
anything hke a real reform during the Government of Saadut 
Ah Khan The question was then, not whether the troops of 
Oude were more likely to uphold the Vizier a authority than the 
Bntish troops, but which was the more likely to be of utility to 
Oude itself ? The disciphned army of the Company able and 
ready to oppose foreign invaders, such as the Affghan King, 
or the plundermg disorganized bands of the Vizier? 

In the progress of the negotiation Lord Wellesley seems to 
have fixed his eyes at an early penod upon Colonel Scott ad 
a man more able and pohtic than the existmg resident He 
acoordmgly wrote to Lumsden that “ as he was aware he 
would require the assistance of some able military officer in the 
execution of the arrangement proposed, he (Lord Wellesley) 
had requested Sir A Clarke to dispense with the services of 
Lieutenant Colonel Scott, the Adjutant Gk)neral, who would be 
directed to proceed to Lucknow immediately This Mr 
Lumsden naturally looked upon us an insidious superoession of 
himself, and sent m his resignation accordingly His conduct 
in this transaction, we conceive, most people will admire more 
than that pursued by the Governor General Openness and 
candour demanded, in our opinion, that the latter should have 
given the wpointment at once to Colonel Scott if he conceived 
Mr Lumsden incapable, instead of thus attempting to give 
the former the power, and the latter the name merely of 
Besident 

From a letter addressed on the 5th November 1799 by Lord 
Wellesley to the Vizier, it would appear that the former made 
use of the threatened mvasion of Zeman Shah merely as an 
excuse for thrusting permanently upon the authorities at Lucknow 
the mamtenanoe of a force intended at first but for the emer- 
gency menUoaed In that letter he says, it might not be in 
Sie power of the Bntish Grovemment, on a sudden emergency, 
to reinforce the troops in your Excellency s country with sumoient 
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expeditioQ , my Arm opinion^ therefore, ie lhat the Oompany 
oan m no other -way efieotoaLly folfill their engagements ‘to 
defend the dommions of yoi^r excellenoy against aU enemies/ 
than hff maxniaxntng constantly tn these domtnxons such a 
force as shall be at all times adequate to your effectual protec- 
turn, independently of any retn/oreemenl which the exigency 
might otherwise require^ but which might not be disposalde 
in proper season It is not often that we can concur with the 
censures of Mr Mill, but m this point we must confess to con- 
sidering his observations strictly just “ This was, he says, 
** in other words, an e:q>lioit declaration that the military force 
for the protection of Oude ought to be, at all tunes, even in the 
bosom of the most profound peace, at the utmost extent of a war 
establishment , than which a more monstrous proposition never 
issued from human organs 1 One is almost tempted to suppose 
this proposition made with the sole intention of rousing the 
opposition of the Yirier, that advantage might be taken of that 
opposition to his own destruction, or at least to the destruction 
of his authonty If such were really the object, it would 
certainly have been more manly and straightforward in the 
Governor- General to place his alternatives before the Vizier, 
and say “accept of one of these, or reject both at yourpenl The 
BnUsh Government has the power, and 1 have the w^, to force 
eomplianoe The expense mourred by this augmentation. Lord 
Wellesley again reminded him, might be defrayed by disbanoing 
his own disorderly legions 

The Vizier oontmued irresolute and indisposed to give any 
final answer, oontinuallv urging that he had a proposition of his 
own to brmg forward, which he hoped would supersede the neces- 
sity of this measure being forced upon him after muoh delay 
tluB proposed was unfolded by him in person to the Besident 
It was that be bad entertained for some time “ an earnest 
desire to relinquish a Government which he could not manage 
With satiB&ction to himself or advantage to his subjects ' This 
eommonioation Col Scott heard with pleasure, giving intima- 
tion of it, of course, as speedily as possible to the Governor- 
General Lord Wellesley, however, with more keen-sighted po- 
hoy, considered that if his Exodlency could but be persuaded 
to renounce the civil and mihtary adimnistration of Oude in 
favor of the Oompany, it would be better &r than an abdica- 
tion, — ^more advantageous to the latter at least This proposition, 
however, the Vmer would by no means agree to He natondly 
admd, if he complied with His Lordship s wishes, how muon 
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of his authonty would descend to his Bncoessors, and bemg told 
that the scheme did not provide for a sncoessor at aJl, he 
indignantly, and, as we conceive, naturally regeoted it His m* 
tentioD, Boicur aswe can gather it from an attentive perusal of 
Ool Scott s despatches, in onginally having made the proposal, 
appears to have been, not to renounce the sovereignty of Onde 
on behalf of himself and his family (if he could do so) for ever, 
but merely to shift the burden of government upon another, 
contenting himself with a pnvate station and the enjoyment 
of hiB amassed wealth When Lord Wellesley was informed 
however, of the refusal of Saadut Ali to ratify the treaty proposed, 
he professed to consider his conduct as wholly mdefensible, and 
“ mtended to defeat by artificial delays, the proposed reform of 
his excellency s milita^ establishments, * and again he wntes 
that “ he was extremely disgusted at the duplicity and msui' 
oenty which mark the conduct of the Nabob Yizier on the 

E resent occasion This duphcity and msiuoenty may oertamly 

ave been exhibited in odier transactions by the Yizier, but not, 
that we can discover, in that to which the above refers — ^his 
propose of abdication in favor of his son On these charges 
against this unfortunate prince, Thornton is very wisely silent — 
he judiciously says in his very bnef notice of the affair, “ whether 
he had ever entertomed any sincere intention of rdinquishing 
It (the Government of Oude) is a question on which it is im- 
possible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion 

The Nabob Yizier being now understood to have refused both 
the propositions of the Grovemor General, that is either to resign 
his civil and military power altogether, or to allow of such an 
augmentation of his forces as would be likely to render Oude 
eecure m the case of the threatened invasion by Zeman Shah, 
Lord Wellesley resolved to force the latter measure upon him, 
whether he agreed to it or not The inarch of the troops mtended 
to occupy that country was therefore ordered forthwith. This waa 
on the Slst August 1800 The Yizier protested against the 
measure, and the 6h)vemor General was again angry at his pro- 
test The troops were marched on, but no funda were forth- 
commg from the Yizier for their mamtenance. After much delay 
and a most voluminous correspondence, he at length acceded to 
the disbanding of his foirces a measure which the resident and 
those acting with him performed with consummate abilit}^>-no 
disturbance of any kmd resultmg from a measure which the Vuier 
considered woidd plunge his country mto a sea of troubles '* 
The funds denvahle from this measure, however, were not fimnd 
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to be SO great as was antioipated, and the Tizier at length declared 
^8 utter mabihty to afford suffioient for the maintenance of the 
European squadrons This declaration once made^ it was im- 
mediately seised upon by the Governor General as a reason for 
insisting upon the performance of the second alternative which 
had been submitted to his Excellency — “ you will require his 
Excellency, were the orders given to the resident m January 1801, 
" to make a cession to the Company, in perpetual sovereignty, 
of such a portion of his temtones, as shall be fully adequate, 
in their present impovenshed condition, to defiray these indispen- 
sable charges The portion thus marked out oompnsed the 
Poab and Rohilound, with Asimghur and Goruokpore,if the former 
should be found insufficient, that is, nearly two thirds of the 
Vizier B entire dominions 

This cession, it is not to be supposed, that the Vizier would 
readily agree to, and he accordingly endeavored to ward off, for 
a time at least, if he could not entirely avert, the evil, by oorres- 
poudenoe This correspondence continued till June 1801, when 
the Vizier communicated directly to the Governor General a num- 
ber of proposals as conditions on which he should agree to the 
sacrifice required These, however, did not meet Lord Wellesley s 
approval, and he accordingly replied that he had demanded t&s 
temtonad security as a matter of right and justice, which re- 
quired no correspondent concession on the part of the Company 
For many months after this the negotiation dragged its slow 
length along, without anytlimg decisive occumng — the Vizier 
declaring that unless the Governor General granted the con- 
cessions he demanded, he would not give up so large a share of 
hiB temtones, and the Governor General urging upon him the 
necessity of compliance and submission 

At length Lord Wellesley, who was then on a journey through 
the Upper ProMnoes, sent his brother, Mr Henry Wellesley,* 
to Lucimow to conclude the negotiation On the 6th September 
that gentleman met the Vizier, and informed him of the ^ed de- 
tenmnation of the Governor General to proceed wiUi the measure 
which had been commenced, in defiance of every obstacle At 
length in November of the same year a treaty was concluded on 
the terms desired by the British ruler The Vizier, by this en- 
gagement, bound himself to cede tetntory yielding one crore 
and thirty-five lakhs of rupees, including expences of oolleotion, 
in commutation of all claims upon the Bntish Government, 
and he in return was released from all future demands on ao 
count of the protection of Oude or its dependencies 
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On the 10th Janoary 1802 the Gk)Y6mor-(}eneral me met 
at Cawnpore by the Vmer, who conducted him to Lucknow, 
where eereral minor matters, relating partLcularly to the better 
Gbyemment of the temtones still left to the tender mercies 
of the Yizier s Government, were decided A commission was 
also formed, about the same time, for the settlement of the 
ceded provinces, at the head of which Mr H Wellesley was 
placed — the abilities which he had displayed in the negotiation, 
having satisfied his brother the Marquess, that the settlement 
of the country could not be placed in more able hands To this 
appointment the Court of Directors objected as being a virtual 
BUperoession of the nghts of their civil service, an objection 
which was immediately overruled, however by the Board of 
Control In the course of this settlement the relationship in 
which the Nabob of Furruckabad stood to the Company came 
naturally under consideration This Prmce had annually paid 
to the Vizier a stipulated tnbute, in consideration of which the 
latter Sovereign defended his domimons and supphed him with 
soldiers This tnbute being transferred to the Company, Mr 
Wellesley conceived it would be greatly to the advant^e of 
the Government which he served, if the Nabob would transfer 
to him all his civil and military junsdiction, a portion of the 
revenues of the district suflSciently ample, being reserved for 
the Nabob s pnvate use To this arrangement Uie Nabob was 
unwilling to agree, but Mr Wellesley pressed the matter, and 
he at length reluctantly yielded **lt is to be wished, says 
Mr Thornton, “ that the transfer had been effected m a less 
summary way ♦ 

We have now seen the attention of the indefatigable Governor 
General directed during the same penod to Surat in the West, 
Tanjore in the South, and Oude in the North, whilst he was 
planning ezteitsive reforms also m Bengal, but these labours 
and topics, great as they were, were not the only ones which 
occupied lus mind Equally formed to grasp the most extensive 
subject in all its magnificence and entirety, or to pry into the 
details of the most complicated political mechamsm, we have 
seen him on first approaching the shores of India, planning a 
great scheme of pobtioal action and diplomacy, whereby the dan- 
gers impending on British India might be averted, and the Bn- 
tish power consolidated, whilst we have subsequently viewed him 
entering into every minutia of the progress of those great poh- 
tioal schemes— the disbanding of the !^noh oorps at Hyderabad, 
the conquest of Mysore, the assumption of the civil and mibtary 
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power of Sunt, the settlexnest of Onde Diffiarmgr ai theee VftM* 
008 meaiores did in importance^ in their effects, and in their na- 
turCy he neglected none of them — hie “ Deepatohee ' remain an 
impenshahle monument of the universality and greatness of his 
mental grasp, as they do also of the minuteness with which he 
entered into every question We have now to view hun providmg 
againet the inoursion of Zeman Shah, by bnnging another power 
into the field against him, whilst he was provichng also against h» 
appearance by the concentration of troops and settlement of 
temtones m his own neighbourhood We refer to his embassy 
to the Khan of Persia early in 1600, which was despatched from 
Bombay Captain Malcolm, who had proved himself worthy of 
trust at Hyderabad, was chosen for tins service, and acquitted 
himself in it with distinction Before the close of 1800 a treaty 
was concluded with that pnnce, by which he bound himself to 
renew his attack on Khorassan, and to prevent the establish^ 
ment of the French on any portion of his dominions This 
attack was the means of reeling Zeman Bhah to his dominions, 
whilst the assistance given by the Persian ruler to Zeman s 
brother, kindled a civil war which ended in the elevation of the 
latter to the throne, and the dethronement of the boaster who 
was to dnve the English from India. 

Hunng the same year the Marquess prepared an expedition, 
which was concentrate at Tnncomalee, for the purpose of re- 
sisting any act of aggression on the part of the French in the 
East, or of repelhng an attack on India itself, should such be 
contemplated The Mauritius, he conceived, might with this 
force, be easily subdued, and thus great loss to the Enghsh com- 
mercial navy be prevented by occupying an island, whence 
numerous omizera and pnvateers were continually despatched 
To carry out this measure, the Governor-General requested the 
oo-operataon of Admiral Kainier, then commanding the British 
navy in the East, a co-operaUon which, to his surpnze and 
disappomtment, was refused, apparently on the ground that the 
Admi^ had no orders from home to engage in such an ex- 
pedition The Marquess remonstrated, but without avail, and 
the eaqiedition was accordmgly sent to Egypt under General 
Baird to act against the French Army there under Napoleon 
It consisted of about a thousand Europeans, four thousand Native 
Infantry, escorted by a squadron of Company s cruizers under 
Admiral Blankett Thus, for the first time, were the nativeB 
of ' utmost Ind,* in co operation with their European fellow- 
subjects, brought to the banks of the Nile to do battle with 
the Galho invaders of the East Homan history tells us of no 
such event — it was reserved for that empire on which the 
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sun never sets to embattle the Indian seTOy and theBnton ajnimflt 
the Frank, and that too in the land of me pyramids ! The mte of 
Egypt however had been deoided«before amval of General 
so that a toilsome march through the desert, and the heroic 
endurance of harddnps, were the only claims which he had to 
military honors 

We have seen the Governor-General hitherto auooessfdl m 
every thmg which he undertook, and the course of his adminis- 
tration uniformly jprosperous , when we are ii^ormed, therefore, 
that, on the first of January 1802, he mtimated to the Court of 
Directors his desire to resign his high ofdoe at the end of that 
year, we must look for the causes of this announcement to 
something differing entirely from unsuccessful pohoy or disap- 
pointed ambition His reasons for this announcement were not 
detailed m the despatch alluded to but are to be found m a pri- 
vate letter to Mr Addington, which has been prefixed to the 
8rd volume of the Wellesley despatches The causes there 
detailed, he enumerates under the three following heads — ^first, 
that the Court of Directors had manifested a want of confidence 
in his admimstvation , secondly, that they had directly interfered 
“ in several of the most important detaite of the loo^ executive 
government of India, by dismissing persons either directly ap- 
pointed by Lord Wellesley, or whose appointment had met his 
approbation, and selectmg others for their situations, '' whose 
appointment was entirely contrary to his judgment — the 
Court intimatmg further that they intended to pursue the same 
course subsequently , and thirdly, that the Directors had '' posi 
lively disapproved several measures of his admimstration and 
with holden its sanction firom others It would occupy too 
much of our limited space were we to enumerate the particular 
instances of the Court a opposition which are alluded to under 
the above heads Suffice it to mention, the peremptory order to 
reduce the mihtaxy strength of British India , the peremptory 
order to reduce the salanes and allowanoes of several officers 
which had been increased subsequently to the Mysore campaign, 
and amongst others those of the Marquess brother. General 
Arthur Wellesley, the positive ordei to rescind Col Eirkpa 
tnok 8 appointment as secretary in the pohtioal department , the 
order to revise Col Scott s appointment as resident at Lucknow 
“ with a view to rescind it , the peremptory order to appoint 
Mr Speke, Acting President of the Board of Trade, with die re- 
fusal to sanction &e Governor General s scheme regarding the 
College at Fort William, (full particulars ot which have formerly 
appeared in this Beview) * In answer to his application, the Court 

* Ekje No IX-Artisk * The College of Fort Willimi ” 
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requcBted him to oontmae in office for another year, that ib, till 
the beginning of 1804, “ being persuaded that his Lordship 
would be enabled, m the oormse of another season, to terminate 
with honor to himself and advantage to the Company, every 
measure of importance connected wi& their recent acquisitions 
The war with the Mahrattas, however prevented his departure 
till the summer of 1805 

The nse and progress of the Mahratta power form one of the 
most deeply interestmg chapters of Indian history — ^its later career 
was wormy of its ongm, aggressive, turbulent, fearless and un- 
reflecting But the spirit which had animated the first ener 
getio leader of the lawless bands of the Mahrattas had now died 
out m the Court of Pfina and in the breast of the Peishwa , it 
was to be found only in the untameable ambition of a few preda- 
tory chiefs, whose personal danng and hazardous exploits emu- 
late the flame and deeds of the founder of the empire to which 
they nominally owed subjection Harassed as the Peishwa was, 
however, by his turbulent and ambitious subject prmoes (aa they 
nominally were), and feeble as the Court of Puna had become, 
still that sovereign was umversally recognized by the native states 
of India and by the Bntish Government as the head of the 
Mahrattan confederacy — oonfoderacy that collection of states 
can be called which was not united by any regular from, any 
system of coxistituUoiial laws, or of estabhshed treeUies , whoso 
only bonds of umon lay m a vc^e and indefinite sense of com 
mon interest, the recollections of a common ongm, the similanty 
of their civil and rehgious usages, and finally in their common 
habits of lawless depletion In 1792 the Peishwa had mate- 
rially benefitted by the partition of the conquered and ceded 
portions of Tippfi a domimons, an opportumty of which Lord 
Oomwalhs had availed himself to enter mto an alliance with that 
prmce which was intended to be beneficial, of course, to Bntish 
interests Between the years 1792 and 08, however, the authonty 
of the Peishwa had been so matenally lessened by Somdia, one 
of his own mihtary officers, that the latter may be said to have 
entirely umuped the Government, and thus tostrated any ad- 
vantages which were expected from the treaty of Senngapatam 
The power of Soindia was upheld by that of support of 
which the Mahrattas, better than any other people, understood 
the influence, an army, the artillery and regular infantry of which, 
had been tramedby l^noh officers — ^that of the Peishwa by nght 
and hereditary title, bases of sand or water m such a state as 
that In the condition to which the latter prmce was thus re 
duoed. Lord Wellesley conceived he saw the means of promoting 
British interests at Pfina, if he could but persuade the Peish- 
wa to accept the aid of a Btitish force to re-mstate him in his 
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hereditary throne a lawful piece of diplomacy nnqueBtionably, 
and m the -subsequent development of which, we shw find httle 
to censure At the same time that overtures of this nature were 
made to the nominal head, the real fountain of power was not 
forgotten Propositions of the most amicable nature were offered 
to Scindia, which were, however, immediately reiected To 
his influence also the Governor General attnbuted tne rejection 
of hia offers to the Feishwa, and the breach of treaty by that 
pnnoe, m the last war with Mysore * The circumstances which 
led the Governor General to repeat his offers of assistance are 
thus detailed by himself — 

** ThoKahratta states, nneonnected with any European sjfy conld never become 
fonmdahle to the BntiA Government, exciting m the event of an actoal union 
of the feudal cbie& of the empire, under an emaont sovereign power, or m the event 
of a revolution, which should nmte the command of the resources of a largo por- 
tion of the Hahratta temtoiy, in the hands of an active and enterprumg cmef 
Such events, however to be deprecated, might have been encountered without ap- 
prehension by the Bnti^ Government, m the commanding posnaon of its forei^ 
roIationB, and m the vigorous condition of its internal rosonrees and concentrated 
strength. 

But It was obviouslj prudent to ampl^ every endeavour to efiect such an ar- 
rangement, as should inrodude the union of the Mahratta states under any circum- 
stances, which might menoco mterruption to the tranquillity of our poeseesioiis, or 
of those of our alhes. With this view, it appeared to be ex^icnt to receive under 
the protection of the general defensive system, of which the foundation was hud 
by the treaty with the Nuam concluded m 1600, such of the Mahratta states as 
might be disposed to enter into subsidiary engagements with the British Govern- 
ment on this principle a subsidiary trea^ was concluded with the Guikwar m 
1802, the operation of which attached that state to the Company, and secured 
to the Company a valuable and important temtonol ostabbshment m the mantune 
province of Guzorat. The most effectual arrangement, however, for securing the 
British Government against any dan^ from the Mahratta states, appeared to be 
an mtimate aUionco w^ the acknowledged sovereign power of the Mahratta empire, 
foimded upon prmciples, which should render the British influence and nuldmry 
force the mom suppoH; of that power Such an arrangement appeared to afford 
die best security for prcservmg a duo balance between the several states con 
stituting the confederacy of the Mahratta empire, as well as for preventing any 
dangerous union, or diversion of the resources of that empire. 

It has always boon a prmcipal object of the Bntish Government to prevent 
the sovereign power of the Mahratta state, or the power of imy ^reat branch of the 
Mahratta empre, from passmg mto the hands of France. While die vieus of die 
Government of iSmicc sLiU be directed to the establishment of its anthonty with- 
m the peninsula of Hindustan, it is manifestly the pohiy of the Bntisli Government 
to accomplish such a eystem of alliances with the powers of India, as may predude 
the occurrence of those internal convulsions, which wonld afford to France the most 
favourable opportanity of offectmg her ombitioua purposa 
The disturbed state of the Mahratta empu« would have afforded an advantage- 
ous opportunity to the G-overnmeut of F^c& for the successful prosecution of its 
fSKVourue objet^ of eetihKshing a dommion witmn the peninsula of Knduatan, by 
the rntroductum of a military force, for the purpose of aiding the cauoe of one of 
the contending parties { and the views of fVance would have been matenall^ 
favoured by ^ strength and efficiency of Monsieur Ferron’s force, eetaUiibed 

* See hiB views on the subject at length in bis Notes relative to the late transaedAMi 
in the Mahratta Empire,** an extraot from which is given in the “ Despatches,** ToL 111 
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witfa • great tanitofial dominion extending towarda the left bank of the Indue 
throti£^ the Finuab, and oomprehendmg Agni Delhi, and a large portion of the 
Doab of the Jumna and Gkmsee, on the moet vnlnerable part of onr north western 
ftontier of Hindnitan ; and holding Hhe person and nominal antfiorh7 of the nn- 
tbrtonate Shah Alnm, <ihe depoeed Ifo^ emperor,) m the moot a^ieot and 
degrading ophjection.” 

Id this position of affiurs Lord Wellesley considered it no 
less desirable from policy than from prudence that the Peishwa 
should be induced, if possible, to place himself in such con- 
nexion with the British Gkiyemment as would have preserved 
the influence of the former amongst the Mahratta chiefs, and 
insured that of the latter in the Court of Phna T^s con- 
nexion the Peishwa resolutely prevented until circumstances 
compelled him m 1802 to throw himself upon the generosity 
of the Bntish Government, and ask its aid to re establish him- 
self on hiB hereditary throne These oucumstanoes it shall 
new be our aim briefly to narrate 

The authonty which Scindia possessed at Puna was ex 
tended over those parts of the Mahratta empire which wil 
hngly acknowledged the superior authonty of the Peishwa In 
a dispute respectmg the sovereignty of a temtory in Malwa 
between two brothers of the Holkar frimly, Soindia had 
exerted his authonty to raise one of them Oashi Eao Hoi 
kar to the throne, in consequence, as it is said, of a bnbe, 
vanously stated at six and fifteen lakhs of rupees The other 
brother he attacked with a mibtary force and slew, dispersing 
hiB attendants, taking care however to obtain possession of his 
iniant son Khundeh Bao as soon os bom Oashi Bao appears 
to have been a man of no energy or independence, and the 
consequence of these violent proceedings was that the Holkar 
estates were really administered by Scindia himself Jeswunt 
Bao, an lUigiUmate brother of Oashi s, had espoused the cause 
of the slam aspirant to the throne, and after many romantic 
adventures, succeeded at length m ooUeoUng and di^plimng a 
force by means of which he hoped to be able to reinstate the 
infrnt Khnndeh on the throne On the 14th October 1801, 
Smndia met him with a considerable force near Indore and 
completely defeated him, hut Jeswunt was not to be extinguished 
by a smgle defeat He employed himself in busily re-orgamzing 
and adding to his shattered force, changing the field of his 
operations firom Malwa to Puni^ and so effectually had he sue 
seeded m regaining his power, that early in J802, he was more 
fbrmid^le than he had ever been before 
In the mean tune, the Peishwa had been oonsidenng more 
favorably of the offer of Lord Wellesley, and consented to take 
nz battalions of Bntush troops into his semoe, proposmg to 
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yield a temtory, however, as security for the subsidy requisite, 
over which his authonty was but nominal — a secunty whidi 
the Governor Generd did not deem sufficient The advance of 
Jeswunt Holkar to Piina, and his avowed determination of 
releasing the Feishwa from the authonty of Scindia, and of 
plaom^ Ehundeh on the throne of Malwa, uxoroughly alarmed the 
authonties there, but did not frighten the Feishwa into accepting 
the Governor General s offer, until a battle had been fought in 
October, between the nval chieftains — Scindia and Hol^r, in 
which the troops of Holkar were completely victonous The 
Feishwa then ffed with precipitation, sending his mimster at the 
same tune to the Bnush resident, Colonel Close, offering to 
cede to the Company territory in Guzerat, or the southern por- 
tion of hiB dominions, yielding an annual revenue of twenty-six 
lakhs for the subsidy This was all that the Governor General 
desired, and on the engagement being transmitted to him, he 
ratuQed it immediately 

Fdna, m the mean time, had fallen into the hands of Holkar, 
who having frilled in obtaining possession of the Feishwa, 
administered afrairs in the name of Amrut Bao,* an adopted 
son of the Feishwa s father , whilst the fugitive prmce hastened 
to Savendrfrg, whence a Entish ship conveyed him to Bassem 
in the vicinity of Bombay^ where he awaited the answer of the 
Governor General to his engagement Colonel Close followed 
the Feishwa to rati^ the proposed treaty as speedily as circum- 
stances would permit On the 0th December, the Governor- 
General 8 approbation of the Feishwa s offers was received, and 
on the 8 1 St of the same month, the important treaty of Bassem 
was concluded It consisted of nineteen article6,t of which we 
shall only notice the more important, and that as bnefiy as 
possible 

The first and second clauses declare perpetual peace between 
the two contracting powers, the British Government engaging 
to defend the rights and temtones of the Feishwa, from all acts 
of unprovoked hostihty and aggression, for which purpose m the 
third article, the Company agrees to give, and the Feishwa to 
receive, a ** permanent subaidi^ force of not less than six thou- 
sand regular native infantry, with the usual proportion of field 
pieces, and European artillery men attached, which force, it 
was added, was to be station^ in perpetuity m his Highness 
temtones For the support of this force, certam portions of 


* Amrut B«o be uominiited fiegent for bis i<m Vineyek Beo, who wee mieed to Uie 
Musmid* 

f It will be found by tbe student entire m the Welledey " Demtobes,’* toL ifi. 
p m 
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hiB donuxuoDB estiinated to produoo twenty^Bix lakhs were made 
oyer by the Peishwa m the 4th, 6th and 6th artioles Then 
follows sundry stipulatioufi^ lelaUye to the manner in which 
the promised temtones were to be ceded, and the employment of 
the subsidiary force which the Peishwa required In the eleventh 
article, it was stipulated that any Europeans m the servioo 
of the Peishwa belonging to a state with which the Bntishna* 
tion might be at war, should be dismissed from such service and 
not allowed to reside in the Peishwa s dommions, so soon as it 
should be proved that these persons entertained hos^e feelings, or 
had entered mto mtngues hostile, to the Bntish nation The 
suoceedmg clauses prohibited the Peishwa from committing any 
act of aggression against the Company s alhes or dependants, 
whilst he was to accept of, and abide by, the Company s media- 
tion m his disputes with various native powers specified Such 
were the principal stipulations in the celebrated treaty of Bassem, 
a treaty unquestionably of the utmost importance to the Bntish 
Government in India, securing as it did, their supremacy and 
influence in a state, which circumstances, neither improbable 
nor remote, might have made one of the most formidable, as 
it certainly was, one of the most turbulent, with which Ihat 
Go\emment would have to deal 
The re-mstatement of the Peishwa upon the throne at Pfina, 
and the ratification of fnendly treaties with Scindia or Holkar, 
were now the pnncipal objects of the British ruler To aooom 
plish the latter, negotiations were commenced with the former 
chieftam intended to gain his amicable consent to the arrange- 
ments entered into with the Peishwa, and to induce him to 
become a party to the system of defensive alliance, whilst Holkar 
was informed of the treaty and requested to allow its peaceful 
fiilhllment * To this pohoy the keen observer cannot but attri- 
bute unqualified praise, whatever the snarlmg sarcasms of hos- 
tile criticism may msinuate, for it certainly was the wisest course 
which the Governor General could pursue, not precipitately 
to bnng the contest between Scindia and Holkar to a close by 
abruptly marching troops against them, but to gam if possible 
the friendship of one or both The evasive answers of Somdia 
to the requests made, and the eicorbitant demands of Holkar, 
the satisf^tion of which, he said, would alone mduce him to 
meet the wishes of the Bntish Government, were sufficient to 
weary out the most patient, and to imtate the most forbearmg 
Troops were accordingly marched from all quarters upon Pfina 

* TbewneffotUtaoiu did sot d*Uy for s siogle daj) however tbo le-iiutetemeat of the 
^isbirm, on ^throne at Phna. 
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The Nizfun's cootingent reached the western finntier of the 
Nizams temtones, one hundred and sixteen miles £rom the 
Peishwas capita]^ on the 25th March 1808 Mi^or-G^neral 
Wellesley advanced from the south, with a considerable British 
force, aided by two thousand five hundred of the Bajah of 
Mysore s horse, and, on the I5tb, affected a junction with the 
Nizam s contingent On the 20th, by a forced march with his 
Cavalry, this enterpnzmg General (whose deeds were so soon 
to pronounce him, what his European campaigns subsequently 
confirmed, the first of modem tacticians) was seen before 
Pdna, which, it is said, the Commander of Holkars forces 
there had orders to destroy before lettmg it Ml into the hands 
of the British Puna was preserved, the family of the Peishwa 
recovered, and that Prince re instated on his hereditary throne 
Such was the openmg scene of the great drama which was now 
to be enacted on the Mahratta temtones, the Wellesleys, 
Scindia, and Holkar the principal actors, all the world 
spectators 

In the march of this force, and the re-instatement of the 
Peishwa upon the musnud, the Governor- General was far fi:om 
anticipating the commencement of a long and bloody war That 
the Mahratta chiefs, or at least the more powerful of them, 
would be far from being pleased with the stipulations of the 
treaty of Bassein, he was perfectly aware, but the Bflgah of 
Berar he knew to be an indolent and pacific Pnnee, whose 
nghts were not directly invaded by the treaty, and whom there- 
fore ho judged not hkely to measure swords with the over- 
powermg strength of Bntish India, for a point of honor Scin- 
dia and Holkar were at vanance, and even if they umted, 
their raw troops could not be expected long to stand before 
the valour of the Bntish veterans, whilst they could each enjoy 
the government of their own temtones, or their mutual war, 
without interference m consequence of the treaty of Bosseui 
Lord Wellesley s hopes of peace therefore were founded upon 
the friendship of the Peishwa, the apathy of the Bajah of Berar, 
and the prudence of the two hostile leaders, Scindia and Holkar , 
but he was deceived — the “ fiiendsbip of the Peishwa had 
been better designated by the name of enmity, the “ apathy 
of the Bajah by that of unreflecting resentment, and the “ pru 
dence of the rival ohiefe by that of rashness It is easy for the 
histonan now to say that his expectation of peace was folly , 
his only error was in believing that the Mahratta chiefs woi;^ 
act as pmdence dictated that they should act 

The refusal of Scindia to give his consent to the treaty of 
Bassein, the gradual approach of that ohiefram and the Biqah of 
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Berar towards each other, and the owning up of oommumoationB 
between them and Holkar, all tended to dissipate the dreams of 
peace which had for some « months occupied the Goyerfior 
General's mind, and bade him prepare for war Hus he did with 
hiB charactenstio energy and ability On the 28th June, General 
Lake, the Commander m-Ohief, men on the northern frontier, 
was instructed to put the Army under his command in a state 
of preparation for the field, with as little delay as possible, 
whilst General Wellesley m the south was to adyance upon the 
temtones of Scindia to the south of the Qudayery These 
measures of course were not taken until it was plainly apparent 
that the discontented chieftains were detenmned to resist the 
operation of the treaty of Bassem by force With his oharao- 
tenstio comprehensiyenesB of design, the Marquess detenmned, 
as war was now ineyitable, not to sheathe the sword until such 
a settlement was affected ** as should afford a reasonable pros- 
pect of oontmued peace and secunty to the Bntish Goyemment 
and its alhes For this purpose the plan of operations m the 
north was constituted to aocomphsh two great military, and 
two pohtical ends — that in the south a great political object and 
two conquests “ The first of the military objects was to conquer 
the whole of that portion of Soindias donumons, which lay 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, destroymg completely the 
French force ' under General Perron, " by which that Astnot was 
protected, extending the Company s frontier to the Jumna, 
and mclu^ng the cities of Delhi and Agra, with a chain of 
posts, suflScient for proteotmg the navigation of the nver, on the 
right bank of the Jumna The second was the annexation of 

Bundelcund The pohtioal objects were, first, the possession 
of the unfortunate Shah Alum, and bis nominal authonty as 
the Mogul, now m the hands of General Perron, and the ex 
tension to the mmor Mahratta states of his subsidizmg military 
system On the south General Wellesley was to defeat Scmdia 
and the Biyah of Berar, thereby protecting the Company s 
temtones and the Guvemments of the Nizam, the Peishwa and 
the Guikwar The two conquests to be made on this side were 
the extensive provmce of Cuttack from the Rtyah of Berar, which 
would connect Bengal with the northern Ciroors, and the port 
of Baroach from Soindia, with its contiguous distnct on the 
coast of Guzerat Such were the great objects to which the 
unprovoked war so madly entered upon by the combined chiefs, 
were to be made subservient! Such the comprehensive ends 
which the statesman like mind of a Wellesley saw might be 
effected when the sword was once drawn ! But thus is it ever 
With gemus — the seenung obstructions that start up in its path 
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are but made the steppmg stones to aims \rhich it had soaroelj 
dared to hope previou^y might sometime be effected. 

It IS not our intention, as it would not comport with our limit- 
ed space, to enter upon a detailed account of the mihtary opera- 
tions earned on respectively by Generals Lake and Wellesley 
A bnef notice of the advance of each however, and at least the 
names of the battles fought, will be necessary to the due un- 
derstanding of the Governor General s subsequent measures 
On the 4th June General Wellesley, with a force of about 9,000 
men, advanced from Piina to attack Scindias fort of Ahmed- 
uuggur His progress was impeded by the weather, so that it 
was not till the 6th of August that he summoned the Eilledar 
of the fort to a surrender The summons was disregarded, and 
the Pettah was taken by force next day On the 10th a small 
battery was opened upon the fort, and on the 12th it was sur- 
rendered The possession of Ahmednuggur left the whole of 
Scindia s temtones south of the Godavery at the mercy of the 
Bntish On the 29th of the same month the fort of Baroach 
was taken, after a vigorous resistance by Colonel Woodington, 
acting under the orders of the G^eneral Advancing from 
Ahmednuggur the Bntish Commander was informed that Scin- 
dia and Ibie Bajah of Berar had entered the temtones of the 
Nizam, and were pushing on with a considerable force of cavalry, 
It was supposed to attack Hyderabad General Wellesley moved 
with his force, now diminished by garrisons and losses to about 
half its previous number, so os to counteract them, and on the 
21 St September, commnnicated witli Col Stephenson, who com- 
manded the Nizam s contingent and horse, when a plan was con 
certed to attack the combined force at Bokerdun on the morning 
of the 24th The force which the British General thus decided 
to attack had been increased a few days before by a large body of 
infantry under Colonel Pohlman, a Frenchman — no effort having 
been made apparently on the other side to prevent this junction, 
a circumstance which strikes us as extraordinary On the morning 
of the 23d, Gen Wellesley amved at Naulniah by the eastern route 
round the hills between Budnapur and Jolna, expecting Colonel 
Stephenson next day by the western When there however the 
General heard that die cavalry of the enemy were moving off and 
the infantry about to follow , he therefore resolved on imme- 
diately attacking them as they stood, their cavalry resting on 
Bokerdun, their infantry on A^wye * The battle wmch followed 

• Thornton sajs, “ it tamed oat that the infonaation apoa which the plan hid been 
Arranged had derived the oommAnder, and Babseqaentfy “ miAinfonnation hrou^t 
the banle prematarely on.” — Vol lu p 827 and 330 Gmeral Wellesley in hia fibs' 
pmioh to the Goremor-General from the field of battle, wntes, " 1 foond the ^rtiole 
combined ahot encamped on toe bonh of toe Baitoa nver, nearly on toejnmind which 
I bad been inmnned that they ooonpied ’’•Wellesley Beipatobei, lii. p. 8^ 
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has long been matter of history, and has afforded maoh gronnd 
for comment — it was bravely fought, and won, with much blood 
shed, by the handhil of troops which the General commanded , 
mnety pieces of cannon bemg left in the hands of the British 
“ This victory, said their illustnous commander, “ which was 
oertsunly complete, has cost us dear 

On Colonel Stephenson joimng Wellesley on the 24th, he was 
despatched in pursmt of the defeated host The latter body 
proceeded westward, apparently threatening Pdna, To prevent 
any attack on that quarter. General Wellesley remamed luniself 
m the south ordenng Stephenson to the north to attack Bur 
hanpore and Assirghur This threatened attack Scindia 
moved to the northward to prevent, whilst the Rajah marched 
towards Chandore To oppose Scmdia, General Wellesley was 
agam obliged to make an harrassmg march to the northward and 
when Scmdia B object had been defeated, he again came south 
ward, passing Aurangabad on the 20th October Stephenson s 
force had been completely successful — Burhonporo had been 
evacuated by the enemy on his approach, and on the 21st of 
the same month, Assirghur, “ the key of Dekhan, surrendered, 
with all Scmdia 8 dommions m that province Thence this 
division proceeded to Berar, threatemng Gawilghur, the pnncipal 
fortress of the Rajah This movement the Rajah marched to 
counteract — Wellesley advancing also, to support Colonel Stephen 
son 8 detachment On the 29th November the two divisions of 
the British army united, taking up a position, six miles from the 
Rajah 8 force, which was posted on the plains of Argaum On 
bemg apprized of the proximity of the enemy, the British 
General, with that charactenstio mtrepidity and confidence, which 
so emmently distinguished all his campaigns, whether in India 
or m Europe, resolved to attack them immediately The battle 
of Argaum was fought m the evemng and resulted m the com- 
plete defeat of the i^jah s force , thirty-eight pieces of cannon 
remaimng in the hands of the assailants In consequence of this 
success no time was lost m investing Gawilghur, which was reach- 
ed after a very toilsome march through the mountains, and taken 
on the 14 th December, after a hard fought and desperate struggle, 
m which the bravery and courage of the Bnti^ forces were 
especially notable Thus were Sie operations against Scmdia 
and the Rajah of Berar m the South completely suooessfdl, nor 
were those conducted by the Commander-m- Chief m the North 
less able m their progress or satisfactory m their results 

On the 7th August General Lake broke up from Cawnpore, 
mtending directly to attack General Perron, the French officer in 
Scmdia 8 service formerly mentioned, who, in consequence of 
his chiefs protracted absence at Pfina, bad acquired and 
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assumed sovereign power and state m northern Hindustan. On 
the morning of the 29th the British troops entered the Mahratta 
territory — Perron having drawn up^hie troops apparently waiting 
for the conflict in a strong position near Alyghur On the 
approach of the Bntish cavalry, however, the French force 
speedily retreated, leaving the town of Ooel in possession of the 
attacking force Preparations were then made for attacking the 
fortress of Alyghur, which were protracted, however, for a few 
days to try the effects of negotiation and bribery These 
proving unsuccessful, an assault was determined on, and on the 
4th September, after a very severe engagement, Alyghur was taken 
by storm A vast quantity of mihtary stores, and two hundred 
and eighty'one pieces of cannon thus fell into the hands of the 
Bntish The fall of Alyghur was speedily followed by Perron s 
surrender to the Commander in-Chief, a circumstance caused, 
not BO much by the progress of the BnUsh arms, os by the loss 
of Soindia s favor and the unfaithfulness of the French General s 
subordinates The indecision and apparent pusillanimity of 
Perron, however, had not been communicated to Bourqum, one of 
his Generals of division On the 11th of September that officer 
met General Lake, about six miles from Delhi, and there took up 
bis position with such judgment and skill, that it was not until 
the Bntish commander had drawn him from his advantageous 
post by a stratagem, that victory declared for the forces of the 
Company This was the final blow to French power on the 
Jumna — three days after the battle, Bourqum and four other 
French officers surrendered themselves to the Bntish 

The conquerors lost no tune m advancing to Delhi, where they 
were joyoudy received by the heir of the Moguls — the unfortu 
nate and aged Shah Allum, who, m all the misery of helpless- 
ness and blindness, had dragged on a wretched existence subject 
to the power of Scmdia and his French Geneials The con 
trast between the former state and present condition of the 
Mogul Emperors is thus eloquently desonbed by Thornton — 

“ The tnamph of the Bntish arms imder General Lake opened a new scene. 
Immediately after the battle the Emperor had despatched a mossa^ to the victon- 
ons commander, offering the monarch s congratolations and soliciting protection. 
An appropriate answer was returned , and on the 16th of September the heu- of 
Timnr, so long the victim of adverse fortune, seated m the capital of his anceston, 
gave andience to the English general In that jdace his m^ecessors, clothed in 
the most gorspons productions of the loom, had sate npon thrones formed of mid, 
and mode radiant % a dauhng profusion of the most costly jewels. Aronnd mem 
bad stood hundreds of obseqiuous jpfuards and dependents, waiting m mote and 
watdafql attention the expression or their sovereign’s will and ready to give it effect 
as soon os uttered , while vassals ffom distant countries, or their representativea, 
tendered rospoctfol homage to the lord of the faithful throughout Indio, and wooed 
his favour by presents worthy of his rank. Far different was the scene whiA met 
the eye of the Bntuhgeoecal and hu attendants. Beneath a small and ragged etc 
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nopj, tbfi i^>peftnutoe of which seemed a mockery of state, sate one whose age 
exceed that nsnally attained by man, bat m whose af>pearanoe die operation of 
time was less i^iparent than that of long and hopeless nuseiy Eighty-three years 
had passed oyer his head, and th^ had been filled with trouble and sorrow 
While his name was hdd in rererenoe thronghoot India, his life had been passed 
amid poverty, danger, and snfilBring, and all around him at this moment mmcated 
the most wre^ed destitution. But there was one element of misery greater than 
alL The h^ of heaven, the common source of enjoyment to the proep^us and 
the WTctdieaC shone not for him — ^the face of nature was to him a blank. The miser- 
able satisfaction of contrasting the appearance of all things aronnd hmn then with 
former scenes was denied him. Strangers from a far di^ant country stood before 
him — in their hands was his fate — they addreased to him words of sympathy, and 
kindness, and comfort, but he could not read m their countenances a confirmation 
of the fhendly language which fell on his car Poor, dependent, aged, mfirm, and 
sig ht le ss , the head of the empire iUustrated m his person the wulo-spread mm 
uhich had overwhelmed the empire itsdf ” 

Leaving Colonel Ochterlony to hold Delhi with a competent 
force, the Commander in- Chief next directed his attention to 
Agra, which he reached on the 4th of October Here a sharp 
conflict awaited the Bntish troops in the town and principal 
mosque (which were occupied by seven battalions of regular in 
fontry) ere approaches could be made to the fort On the 10th 
an attack was made upon this force which was perfectly success- 
ful, and with all the fickleness of Asiatics, no sooner had these 
battalions been defeated, than they transferred their services to 
the Bntish commander Seven days subsequently the fort sur 
rendered, a practicable breach having been opened in its ramparts 

Of all the regular forces of Scinia in this part of India there 
remained now fl^en regular battahons imtouched which had been 
sent to the north by him early in the campaign, and two others 
which had joined these from Delhi They were occupying a si- 
tuation near Laswam, about thirty miles north east of Agra, and, 
from their excellent artillery, were an object of considerable ap- 
prehension to the Commander-m Chief He resolved therefore 
to march against them at once, a project which he put into ex 
ecution at the end of October Amvmg first with his cavalry, 
although he found them strongly entrenched, he resolved to attack 
them at once with that arm, aided by his mounted artillery No 
impression could be made however upon the well appointed and 
compact masses of the Mahrattas, until the arrival of die infantry, 
when a hard fought battle, with severe loss, gave victory at last 
to the British “ I never, wrote General Lake to Marquess 
Wellesley, I never was in so severe a busmess in my hfe or 
any thing like it, and pray to God, I never may he m such a si- 
tuation again, and again, “ I think, without exception, yester- 
day was die most anxious day 1 ever expenenced, for had we 
been beaten by these brigades, the consequences attending suoh 
a defeat must have been most fatal These fellows fought like 
devils, or rather heroes, and had we not made a disposition for 
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attack in a style that we should have done against the most for 
midable arm^ that we could have been oppos^ to, I verily beheve 
from the position they had taken, *we might have fuled * These 
assertions of the General will serve to give some idea of the temble 
nature of the battle of Laswam, which our limits compel us thus 
cursonly to notice It was, in its results, however completely 
successml, all the enemy s battalions were cut up or taken, and 
seventy guns captured, with all their baggage and ammunition 

Thus, after a struggle of three months, of which the conclud- 
ing blow was the most desperate, fell the domimons of Scindia 
upon the Jumna, with the scat of the Mogul, into the hands of 
the Bntish General Lake s progress had been one of uninter- 
rupted success, a success so e6i8ily obtained in the first part of 
the campaign, that his conduct in the battle of Laswam may be 
justly accused of rashness, but as that battle was the one in 
which he was most near to being defeated, so was it that also 
which entailed the greatest loss on the enemy and which was feu: 
the most decisive in its results 

We now return to General Wellesley s operations in the south 
The battle of Argaum gained, that intrepid chief bad invested 
and taken, as we have said, with considerable difficulty, the 
fortress of Gawilghur These two successes following so rapidly 
upon each other, at length aroused the Mahratta chiefs to a 
sense of the necessity of making peace if they wished any por 
tion of temtory to remain to them, and accordingly, the Eajah 
of Berar lost no time in concluding a separate treaty with the 
British General, who, for this purpose, bad been armed with 
plenipotentiary powers General Wellesley was not a man to be 
tampered with by Mahratta trickery, and he plainly told the 
ministers of the Bajah what concessions would satisfy the Bntish 
Government, and that these must be made faithfully and truly, 
or he should proceed conquering On one occasion when the 
Yakil of the Bajoh had exclaimed against the exorbitance 
of these demands, the General coolly replied that “ the Bajah was 
a great pohtician , that he ought to have better calcidated his 
chances of success before he began the war, but that having 
commenced it, it was proper, he should suffer, before he should 
get out of the scrape ^ The Mahratta was convinced at length 
that with such an unbending character, diplomacy, however 
cunmng, was useless, and on the 17th December, 1803, a treaty 
was concluded, by which the Bajah yielded to his conquerors the 
province of Cuttack with Balasore, together with all the temtones 
of which he had collected the levenues in coqjunoUon with the 
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Subadhar of the Dekhan, westward of the Wuidah He was 
further to renounce all clsoins on the temtories of the Company 
or its alhes^ and to admit of the mediation of the former in any 
disputes with the latter Further he was to take into his servioe 
no French or Amenoans, nor any Europeans without the consent 
of the Company 

This important treaty oonoluded, and the whole force of Beror 
thus detached from the alhance, Scmdia could have little pros- 
pect of success He was therefore anxious to conclude a treaty 
also with the Bntish Heneral, but was at least equally anxious 
also to avoid the concessions which the conquerors were deter- 
mined to extort At length by the 80th» bis consent was re- 
luctantly obtained to all the stipulations deemed necessary, and 
on that day, the treaty was signed, by which he lost the greater 
part of his dominions By this agreement he ceded oil his nghts 
of sovereignty in the country between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and to the northward of the temtones belonging to the ^jahs 
of Jeyphr, Judephr, and Gohud, with each of whom subsequent 
treaties were concluded, he ceded the fort and temtory of 
Baroaoh, which were retained by the Bntish, os well as those of 
Ahmednugger, which they gave to the Peishwa , the temtory 
between &e Adjunti hills and the Godavery, which Scmdia 
gave up by this treaty, the Bntish transferred to the Nizam, as 
well as the temtory to the westward of the Wurdah obtained 
from Berar, lastly, Scmdia renounced all claims upon Shah 
AUum, upon the Bntish Government, or its alhes the Subadhar, 
the Peishwa, and the Guikwar Oertam lands belon^ng to the 
family of Scmdia m the distnots by this treaty ceded to the 
Bnti^, it was stipulated, should still remam m their former 
occupancy, whilst pensions allotted by this chief to his depen 
dents ^snved from similar lands, were confirmed to the extent 
of seventeen lakhs of rupees a year On the whole then we can 
scarcely allow that he was treated with any extraordinary seventy 
m the treaty under consideration — he had voluntarily drawn 
his sword agamst the British power , he had been totally dc 
feated, and lay at the mercy of that power a great portion of 
his temtones was certainly taken from him, but the whole lay 
at the mercy of his conquerors, so that instead of be wading their 
rapacity, he should rather, we conceive, have applauded their 
clemency 

Two months subsequently, on the 27th February 1804, a sup 
plementary treaty to the former was concluded with Scmdia, 
intended to place him m a situation capable of opposing Holkar, 
if necessary, to whose movements and projects our attention 
must be speedily directed By this agreement the Bntish Go- 
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vemment was to supply Scmdia with a force of 6000 In&ntry, 
and the usual proportion of Artillery, the expense of which was 
to be defrayed from the resources I3f the ceded districts, whilst 
It was expressly stipidated by that crafty Ohiefrun, and agreed 
to by the British General, that this force was not to be 
stationed withm his temtory, evidently with the intention that 
it might not there acquire influence The policy of these con 
cessions by Colonel Wellesley has been applauded by vanons 
writers, and was not certamly impugned by the Governor-General , 
we must confess to not seeing m it, however, either prudence 
or wisdom Soindia was very much reduced it is true, and may 
have been infenor to Holkax m strength, but m what lay the 
necessity of putting them on a footing of equality ? Besides, was 
It not known previously that they had hushed up their mutual 
grounds of quarrel, in order to act together against the British, 
and why might they not do so again ? And, if such a con 
tingency was, however distantly, to be apprehended, would it not 
be impohtic to make one of the parties stronger than he would 
otherwise be ? Again it was argued that Scindia was now poor 
and could not support this force from his own resources — this 
fact granted, we conceive, proves more convincmgly the ease 
with which his future enmity might have been frustrated did he 
really want the force, by its being insisted on that it should be 
quartered in his temtones 

Thus, by the able movements and masterly operations of 
Lake in the north, and Wellesley in the south, was peace 
re-estabhshed, a peace which the Governor General fondly 
hoped would be, if not perpetual, at least, prolonged The 
Peishwa had been restored to his throne, and to a nominal 
sovereignty, the British Government obtaimng the reality — the 
Rajah of Berar had been convinced of his own impotence, and 
an extensive and valuable provmce of his kingdom added to the 
British possessions — the French force threatenmg the north- 
western frontier had been destroyed, and the seat of the Moguls 
transferred to the Bntish — Scindia, the crafty, proud and 
energetic pnnoe, who had been so long accustomed to success, 
that he beheved he had for ever parted company with defeat, had 
been humbled — his finest provmces, his strongest fortresses had 
been tom from his iron grip, and a force grant^ to protect him, 
by that power in which he bought it was presumption ere while 
to conclude a treaty with the Feishwa without his consent Be- 
sides all this too the Nizam had gained extensive temtones, 
and the Feishwa s domimons had been stren^ened and m- 
oreased — so that the greatest of the Bntish allies shared in the 
consequences of their suooess Reflecting on all that had been 
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done, then, we can soaroely wonder that the Marquess Wellesley 
now anticipated a prolonged peace — an anticipation, which, 
however reasonable, was destined to be disappointed 

Hitherto we have seen the Bntish arms tnumphant m every 
serious encounter with the Mahrattas We have now however 
to view a new phase of this strange, eventful history and to behold 
those arms lately so victorious, sullied by defeat and tarnished 
by flight 

Jeswunt Kao Holkar, we have said, was a party to the alliance 
between Scindia and ^e Eajah of Berar in the late war He 
hod not given these chiefs, however, any efleotual assistance in 
consequence of the panic produced by the battle of Assye, at 
Its very commencement In December 1803 Holkar, with his 
army, took up a position threatening the alhes of the Bntish, 
and commenced a series of depredations to which the latter were 
not disposed to submit, however much they might be the prac- 
tice of his nation The Commander m Chief, therefore, on the 
conclusion of the war just narrated, did not disband his army, 
but kept it at Agra ready for operations, if such should prove 
necessary A correspondence commenced between the two 
leaders in January 1804, which led to no satisfactory results 
— General Lake requiring that Holkar should retire to tus 
own dominions, or at least to those of his family which 
he claimed, whilst that chief m return made demands so 
exorbitant the price of his comphance as entirely to preclude 
any prohabihty of a settlement Under these circumstances 
there was no resource but for the British government to compel 
a retreat, and this the Commander in chief, under instructions 
from the Governor General, marched to effect in the month of 
April 

We have already noticed the progress of an unpolitic and vaiu 
confidence in the breast of General Lake, which had nearly been 
the cause of a defeat at Laswam This overweening reliance in 
British resources, and undue contempt for those of their enemies, 
had been gradually developing themselves in the Commander 
m chiefs mind from the first period of his first advance into 
the Mahratta tern tones and a considerable portion of the disas- 
ters which we have now to record, may, we conceive, be traced to 
the consequences of this foUy 

The tern tones of the Kaiah of Jynaghur being threatened by 
Holkar s position, General Lake sent a detachment of three bat- 
tahons under Colonel Monson of H M 76th Kegt , to protect 
them The approach of this force caused Holkar to suspend his 
depredations and retreat rapidly to the south Colonel Monson 
pursued, the Commande>m chief advancing also in his rear 
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On tbe 10th May a happy omen of future success attended the 
Bntish in the capture of the fort of Tonk Bamp6ra, by Colonel 
Don, dispatched from the main body for that purpose — an 
omen, however, which subsequent events unfortunately belied 
The ilight of Holkar, for it can scarcely be called a retreat, was 
rapid in the extreme, so much so indeed tliat the Commander* 
in chief became wearv of pursuing so despicable a free hooter,'* 
and a^^cordiugly marched back bis troops into quarters, leaving 
Monson to guard against Holkai s retuiTi, with whom it was 
expected that Colonel Muixay from Guzerat, acting under 
General Welleslc) s orders, would co operate It has been 
asserted that this retreat of General laike was necessitated by 
the sufferings Ins army endnied m consequence of the hot winds, 
but if so, how were Colonels Monson and Murray, with their de- 
tachments, expected to survive them? The fact was, General 
Lake despised Holkar s force too much, and believed Monson a ^ 
detachment alone more than a match for him * 

The first reverses experienced were in the newly acquired 
province of Bundelcund, where one of Holkar s Generals fell 
suddenly upon two companies of Bntish sepovs and artillery- 
men, whom he completely destroyed, taking their guns and 
tumbnls In the mean time Holkur continued retreating and 
Monson advancing — the latter haMng been considerably rein- 
forced Kotah and the pass of Mokuudra were siioeessirely 
passed by both armies, and on the Ist of Julv the Bnnsh leader 
attacked and took the strong foi tress of Hinglaisghnr, one of 
the oldest possessions of Holkar s family About fifty miles 
in advance of tlie Mokuudra pass, whither Monson now pro- 
ceeded, he expected to get supplies and to communicate with 
Colonel Mnruiy, whom he supposed to be advancing from 
Guzerat to Oiijein The sujiplies, howevei, were not forth 
coming m the abundance which he bad anticipated, and 
Murray had formed the extraordmarv resolution of retreat- 
ing behind the Mahie n\er, and was now actually falling 
back foi that purpose This posture of affairs was doubtless 
what Holkar was waiting fur Like the wary tiger he had been 
but flying to entice Ins enemv into toils whence he could not ex- 
tneato himself, and was now piepuring foi a fatal siiring When 
Murray resohed on retreating, lie was in Malwa at the otlierside 
of tlie Chumhiil nvei This he now leciossed with lus army 
and confronted Monson The Bnusli offacer resolved to retreat 
to the Mokuudra pass, instead of meoaunng swords with the 
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M^ratte freebooter, as General Lake was fond of styling 
him Two reasons indnoed him to take this step, first a soaroity 
of gram, and secondly the absence of two detachments of his 
force, one gone for a supply^ and another advancing &om Hing* 
laisgliur On the 8th before daybreak he commenced hia retreat 
— a retreat as impolitic and unwise as had been his advance — 
leaving his cavalry on the ground he had occupied, with orders 
to follow in half an hour When he had advanced twelve miles 
on the road, intelligenoe was brought that the cavalry left behind 
had been cut to pieces by Holkor s On the 9th he reached the 
Mokundra pass in safety On the 10th the Mahratta army made 
Its appearance, and on Ae 11th Holkar summoned Colonel Mon- 
son to surrender This modest request was of course refused, and 
an attack from the enemy was the result, which was bravely re- 
pulsed The British leader, however, felt no return of confidence 
m hia own resources m consequence of this success Next mom 
ing he was on tlie road to Kotah, where he hoped to obtain shelter 
and provisions — cleaving his camp standing to deceive the enemy 
The retreat of a dispinted army in the midst of severe ram 
and ovennundated roads, vrm a powerful enemy m its rear, was 
not calculated to win to it many Inends or to confirm the waver- 
ing in their allegiance Amved, after endunng numerous hard 
ships, at Kotah, the Kajah told Colonel Monson that he had no 
provisions and could not admit hiBLinto the town Without food 
or rest or hope therefore this diJBtious retreat was to he conti- 
nued — the heavens still conspiring to render it more toilsome 
and gloomy by repeated deluges of rain On the 15tli, scarcely 
a week after tlie foolish and voin-glonous advance, the guns 
were ohhged to be abandoned, and the march was continued over 
a country completely covered with water At length the Chum 
bul was reached, and re crossed, the two armies having exactly 
reversed their situation since they had last forded it — Monson 
now flying, and Holkar pursuing On the ^9th the British force 
reached Tank Rampura, where it was joined by a reinforcement 
of two battalions and some artillery, and where Monson, by his 
delaying, appeared to have decided on making a stand, as he cer 
tainly might have done But no, retreat, retreat was still the 
cry the moment tlie enemy made his appearance, and whilst the 
Commander-in- Chief, widi that supercilious contempt of his 
enemy which led to so many disasters, was wnting to the Gover- 
nor General that Holkar s insolence was abominable f and 
that he would not easily '' get his cavalry again to attack British 
infantry, * that “ freebooter was driving before him with pre- 
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cipitate and headlong haste the force which had been intended to 
“ crush luTTi 

On the 22d of August Colonel Monson reached the Banas 
nver, which was found unfordable for two days, an interval which 
gave the Mahrattas time to approach They were again beaten 
off howe\er, and the nver crossed on the 24th with the loss of 
the Bntifih baggage, whilst no attempt whatever appears to have 
been mode to prevent the passage of the enemy On the night 
of the 28 tU Rhshailghur was reached, where the Bntish leader 
met with convincing proofs of Scmdia s hostility m an attack 
from a portion of Ins troops Disasters were now thickening 
round this devoted army — the want of resolution in their leader, 
the strength of their enemy s cavalry, the defection of their 
friends, the loss of their artillery, the inclemency of the weather, 
all combined to depress their spints and cut off all chance of 
ultimate safety At Rushailgbur two companies of infantry and 
four hundred horse deserted to the enem} — on the 28th all order 
on the march was lost, — numbers penshed — and, by the 30th of 
August, all who had escaped the ^emy, amved at Agra Such 
was the consummation of Holkar abominable insolence ' 

The consequences of this most disastrous retreat were serious 
and lamentable By the successes of the British troops in the 
Dekhan and Hindustan during the previous war with Scindia 
and Borar, the native prmc^^ad been convinced of the supen 
onty of the Biitish power twiny forces which they could bring 
into the field — battle after battle had been won, fortress after 
fortress had been taken , however numerous the enemy, however 
strongly foitified the place of refuge, success attended the Bntish 
arms with uniformity, and seemed stamped upon their banner 
But how easy is the work of destruction, how difficult that of 
construction > A maniac may, m playful or mahcious madness, 
destroy the monument of architecture which was roared by gemus 
and labor, and has stood for centuries ’ One year of impolicy, 
imbeoillity or irresolution may irreparably injure the pohtical 
fabric which it has taken a hundred years to consolidate ' and so 
the which a hundred victones has scarcely sufficed to 

conffim may be shaken or destroyed by one signal reverse So 
was It in tlie present mstance Scmdia and the petty chiefs on 
the borders of the Bntish temtones began now to look again 
With hope for a restoration of lost power, and where fear and 
humility formerly prevailed, resolution and defiance were now 
to be met The mffuence acquired by the victories of Assye, 
Argaum, Crawilghur, Delhi, Agra and Ltiswam had well ni^ 
been destroyed by the fatal oousjquences of Lake s vam oonfi- 
denoe and Monson s tementy— that unfortunate retreat 
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Izzunediate measures were taken by tlie Bntish authorities 
to put matters on a different footing and to check the ** abomi- 
nable insolence of Holkai ' An army equipped for light 
mo\ementa was assembled by the Commander lu Chief at Cawn- 
pore, and marched against Holkar on the 8rd of September On 
the 5i2nd, it had arrived at Agra, another poition of the army 
of Hindustan being posted at Setundra, only six miles distant 
On the advance of the Bntish forces towards Miittia earlv m 
October, Holkar drew off to the north west along the bunk 
of the Jumna, the Commander in Chief nsiug his utmost exer 
tions to bnng the enemy to action, but without effect H(dkar 
not only knew when to slnke, but when to letrent also Whilst 
this distinguished “ fiee hooter was gradually lending the 
Bntish general to the noith west, he had despatched his In 
fantry and Artillery to siiri^rise Delhi, then defended by a small 
force of oboiit 800 men under Colonel Oclitcilony, the resident 
Geneiol Luke hud ordered that in case of an attaek the city 
should be deserted and the citadel alone defended,* an order 
which Ochteilony pi omptlv gave to the Commandant, Colonel 
Bum, on the appearrnce of Holkni s immense force But that 
brave officer declaied that the city also should be defended, ex- 
teU'ine as it whs, dilapidated os was the surrounding wall, and 
Email as was the force to defend it Tor nine davs did this 
small band (some companies of which were in a state bordenng 
on open minim,) witli its gallant officers withstand the attack 
of 20,000 of Holkai s best troops, backed by the cannonade of 
100 guns The Mahratuis were foiled and retired from Delhi 
in dibgiace — the British tioops m this gallant defence, pro\ed 
that the valour and ability which had hen tofore guided their 
arms had not vet fled, and that they were still the men who had 
fought at Plassy, at Assve, and at Lnswniii 

Greneral Lake reached Delhi on the 18th of October, where 
he remained till the 31st, a peiiod winch Holkar busily employed 
m luMng waste the newly acquired British provinces between 
the Jumna end the Ganges On the 3 1st, the Bntish forces 
were diMded into two parts to oppose the two divisions of the 
enerav — that under General Fraxer going in pursuit of Holkar a 
Anillerv and Infnntrv, that under the Commander in Chief 
proceeding against Holkar s cavalry in the Doab On the 12th 
of Novembei General Frazer s forces came up with the army of 
which they were in search in the vicinity of Goburdun, the left 
of the enemy resung on the fort of Deeg, whence the battle that 
ensued gets its name On the 13th the enemy, who were 
strongly posted, and defended by a very powerful park of Artil- 
lery, were attacked by the Bntish forces on all sides and dnven 
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from the field, with the loss of two thousand men and eighty- 
seven pieces of cannon This victoTy was purchased by the 
loss of nearly six hundred on the*side of the British, with their 
brave commander, who died a few days after the battle in conse- 
quence of a wound retci\ed in it 

On the 17th of the same month the victory of Deeg was 
followed by another still more decisne gained by General 
Lake On the night of that day Holkars camp inth its thou- 
sands of Blumbeiing horse and men, was snrpiised by the 
British cavaliy nding in to put an end to its quietude and 
their sltimbers The “ fieebooter rode off with all the at- 
tendants he could muster, speedily as his horse could carry him, 
three thousand of his men haMug fallen in tlie attack, whilst 
his force was still further decreased by dcseiUon and dispersion 
The completeness of the siirprizo may be estimated from the 
fact of the Bniish force having lost but two men killed and 
twenty wounded 

The fortress of Deeg, which belonged to the Bajah of Bhiirt- 
pore, was the next object of attack by the British forces Pro 
fehsedlij an ally of the Biitish, the R»ij ah had shewn his 
sentiments by aiding the Muliruttas with a body of horse, and 
firing on the Brmsh forces from Deeg during the battle fought 
undei its walls On the Idth December Lord Lake took up hia 
position for the siege — on the sixteenth a breaching battery was 
opened, and on the 23rd the foi tress was stormed Thus was 
the year 1804 brought to a close in the midst of lenewed 
successes gained by the British forces Nor were those re- 
corded the only ones so gamed Holkai s dominion south 
of the Tapti and west of the Chumbul, m the Dekhan, 
were respectively taken possession of by Colonels Wallace and 
Murray 

Into the history of the succeeding six months of the Mar 
quess Wellesley s admmistralicm we cannot particularly enter 
A brief digest of the operations of the armies such as we have 
hitherto given may suflbee to couvev some idea to the reader of 
the manner in which those operations were directed, and of the 
never tinngenergy of the head of the Government who planned 
them But the history of a siege, such as that of Bburtpore, 
or the proofs of Scmdia a treason, and the interminable 
diplomacy to which it gave rise, are not matters which can be 
crowded into the small remainiug space now lefi: us Suffice it 
therefore to state that on tlie 1st of January 1805, Bhurtpore 
was invested by Lord Lake, that m numerous assaults he waa 
repulsed, and that finally the Eajah appears to have become so 
convinced of the hopelessness of HolW s cause that he was 
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glad to conclude a treaty in Apnl of the same year, greatly to 
the advantage of his enemies The failure in this siege is pro* 
bably to be attributed to the of an efficient artillery in the 
British camp, a want ansiug perliaps from Lord Lake s undue 
depreciation of the strength of the fort and of the Rajah s re- 
sources, as much as from bis undue confidence m the valour 
of his troops — that valour was as conspicuous in the siege as it 
had been before, but against deep ditches and mud walls, defend 
ed by undaunted men, valour alone could do htUe * 

The loss of so powerful an ally as the Rajah of Bhurtpore 
reduced Holkar to the lowest position as a chief and as a leader 
Other chieftains also were ready again to join what appeared to 
them to be the strongest side and to desert him whom fortune had 
alreadv deserted Surrender, however, he does not seem to have 
thought of, but continued to carry on a desultory warfare with 
his cavalry, ravaging the country when there was any thing to be 
gained by so ^doiiig, flying when his enemies advanced, and 
ad\aucing when they retreated —but still looking probably to 
the 00 operation of Sciiidia as tbe one gleam of light still left 
him m the deepening gloom of his honzon Scindia ap- 
pesTS to ha^e been misled by the defence of Bhurtpore into 
the belief that matters were again becoming more favorable for 
the MahratUis, and that if he joined Holkar at this crisis, tbe 
British might he routed But he was not a man of sufficient 
energy of character to strike at the proper time Anxious to ward 
off the consequences of his maith if o\ents turned out unpropi- 
tiously, he still maintained communications with the Bntish, 
protesting, in reply to the Residents remonstrances, that his only 
object was to make peace between tbe two enemies On the 
15th of Apiil, two days previous to the signing of the treaty 
between the Bntish and the Rajuli of Bhurtpore, Holkar joined 
Bciudia, the latter still temporizing with the Bntish The 


• A writer in the Eatl Tndta UnUed Journal fully bears ns out loihis censure 

of Loni I ake Writiug of the superiutending FuRuieer he says “ if an officer of the 
requisite ability and experience hi^ been present, it is doubtful wbetlier he would have 
been attended to for to conpdent wot Hu. Oentraf %h tlie rrtislfeta bravfTjf of hu irooptt 
and to anpalient Withal, that could kardlif Imok the delay that unit neixuary to enema 
hta guitt to make a breach tn the ramparts He had unnertaken to besien a lai^, 
populous, and strong place, with means Uiat were totally inadequate for mch an enter 
prize , and m a mtlUa^ point of view he wot hiytUy culpable 
Tbe attentive student of Lord Lake s campaigns cannot, we conceive, faO to be struck 
with tlie progress of overweening conddenct. lu Bntish resouroes which possessed him 
The ease with which he destroys or dispersed tbe Frenrh corps of Oeueral Perron m 
bis first CBmpaign appears to have done biiu infinite harm In the stomung of Agra he 
was indebted for snocess to die nnoonquerable resolution of lus men slone — at Laswarri 
his vain confidence bad well ni^ caused him to lose the victory— Dhni^iore it 
occasioned Uie loss of thousands and nlumato ^feat. To ns it appears shnu^ that 
this failing did not prominentiy strike die historians of Bntish Indi»— Mill and Thom 
ton , even Wilson only incidentally noticoa it. 
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jonoUon with Holkar, and the refusal to comply with the Go- 
vernor-General s wishes, induced the Bntish resident to demand 
from Scindia leave to depart, a permission which was not grant- 
ed, however, although enforced by the authoritative order of 
the Governor General Compliance would have been speedily 
enforced by the weighty arguments of Lord Lakes artillery, 
had not a change come over ^e spirit of the councils at Calcutta. 
Towards the end of July the Marquess Cornwallis amvod in 
India, and superseded his illustnous predecessor in its Govern- 
ment Lord Welleslev, aware tliat he must speedily amve, had 
somewhat delayed the execution of measures which he conceived 
to be absolutely necessary in order that lus successor might have 
an opportunity of confirming them or pursuing others without 
embarrassment Accordingly, when Lord Cornwalhs amved, 
affairs were in the position we have indicated Holkar, Scmdia, 
and all the other insurgent spmts of the Mahrattaa were together. 
Lord Lake was prepared for hostilities , tlio Bntish resident was 
still detamed by Scmdia, and the demands of that chief were as 
exorbitant as ever Into the policy pursued by the successor 
of the Marquess Wellesley, in compliance with the wishes of 
the Directors, or mto the course followed by Sir George Barlow 
on Lord Cornwallis death, it does not come within the scope 
of this article for us to enter — suffice it to say that policy seems 
to have been dictated by but one principle — the desire to con- 
clude a peace on any terms , Scmdia s insults were to be submit- 
ted to, and the demands of the conquered Holkar were to be 
complied with , the faithful allies of the Bntish were to be sur 
rendered to the tender mercies of Mahrattan “ free-booters, and 
the successes of three years of war were to be recompensed by 
the surrender of tern tones, and tlie abandonment of fnends * 

We have now brought the admimstratiou of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley to a close, and in biicfl) sumimng up the character of that 
administration, it will not be necessary for ns to enter particu 
larly into its vanous acts These ha\e been freclv cntici/ed as 
they successively came before our notice We have shewn our- 
selves, we trust, no blind or mdiscnmmate admirers of his go- 
vernment, — where w long was apparent, we have duly noted it, 
where injustice was done, we have not feared to denounce it, 
where praise appeared to us to be due, it has been given Our 
sketch IS imperfect and somewhat burned, but our limits must be 
remembered — the acts of Lord Wellesley s government, recorded 
at any length, would fill a volume, not merely an article in a 
Beview 

It has been urged that the Marquess administration was 
charactenzed by excessive ambition and rapacity, that his system 

defensive alliance was impohtic and unsound, that in oppo- 
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Bition to the dictates of wisdom lie was fond of engaging in war 
That his procedure with regard to the minor states brought 
under Bntish control dunug^his government, is not in every 
case to be defended, we ha\e already shewn to be our conviction, 
but that hia administration was characterized by rapacitv, we 
unhesitatingly deny — and as to his ambiuon, we have yet to 
learn that ambition is a cnme That he was not rapacious may 
be proved by bis conduct to Mysore, there the whole country was 
at his mere}, he could have annexed it all to the Biitish tem- 
tones, but he did not so Oude lay at his merov, he did not 
annex it, but merely provided for the safety of the British frontier, 
as policy demanded tliat he should do Btrar was conquered, 
he took only apart and left the rest , Soindias force was anni- 
hilated, and he restored him to a gieat portion of his dominions 
If these be instances of rapacity, we strangely misunderstand 
the term But ho was ambitious I He was— but not inordinate- 
ly or traitorously so He was ambitions that the British empire in 
India should be supreme — that BntisJi interests should be secure 
— that the lives of BnUsh subjects should be safe Does this ambi- 
tion then, we ask, criminate a British ruler ? If so, we should be 
glad to learn what ambition would be commendable m him 
The failure of Lord Welleslej s sjstem of defensive alliance 
in the case of Scindia is surely not sufficient to brand that 
svstem as utterly impolitic in the face of numerous examples to 
the contrary Had S^india acted with ordinary prudence, with 
ordinary sagacity, witJi ordinary legard for Ins own inter- 
ests, he would never have allowed himself to have been 
drawn into alliance with Holkar when Holkar was defeated, 
and when there existed not a chance of success Against the 
mad acts of capiicious folh m those entrusted with power, what 
system can secure us? Scindias defection is to be ascribed 
to Scindias folh, not to the impolicy ot Wellesleys sjstem 
In M\sore that system of subsidiarv nlliance appeared to be 
successful — in Hyderabad it was the meaus of i)re\enting in- 
surrection, and forwarding British interests — in Oude us results 
were so fkr bsneficial to tlie people and their sovereigns — m 
Puua it accomplished all that was anticijiated If these facts 
be true, then can it justly be objected that the svstem was im- 
politic and unsound ? It accomjilished all that was expected 
of It, and to condemn it for not accomplishing more, would be 
as absurd as to condemn the conductor of a railway-cariiage 
because he could not bnng it up the side of a mountain 

The charge of his being fond of war is so ably refuted in 
Thornton s lustory, that it will not be necessary to travel over 
the same ground here It appears paradoxical to assert, and 
yet IS unquestionably true, that Wellesleys administration was 
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a pacific one, although almost constantly engaged in war The 
£act 18, war was the necessity, peace the choice If it had been 
prudence to wait for Tippu s attack, it had been prudence to 
allow Soindia and the Bajah of Berar to ravage the Bntish 
temtones, if it had been prudence to remain in quarters till 
Holkar chose to invade them, then indeed were the wars we have 
briefly recorded m the foregomg pages, unnecessary, — not other- 
wise 

In conclusion, it only remains for us to point out one or two of 
the distinguishing excellencies of the administration we have just 
ohromcled Lord Wellesley s first great excellence as a Gover- 
nor has not escaped the notice of the leading historians of India. 
The excellent choice he made of the men by whom his projects 
were to be earned out, and his suitmg of the character, dispo- 
sition and previous habits of the man to the work he was called 
on to perform Kirkpatrick and Malcolm at Hyderabad were 
the able effectors of the reform there earned out — a reform of so 
much importance, and so eminently useful, to the Bntish 
Government Generals Harns, Baird and Wellesley were the 
instruments of the conquest of Mj sore, and what enterpnze was 
ever more thoroughly successful, or more ably consummated ? 
Mr Webbe in Madras was the instrument through which seve- 
ral important negotiations were conducted by the Governor 
General, and the perfect success which attended these, proves 
the capacity of the agent Colonel Scott and Mr Henry Wei 
lesley in Oude fully answered the Governor General s expecta- 
tions in bnnging about the settlement of that impracticable 
country In fine, we shall find on a cursory review of the his- 
tory of the Wellesley administration, that whenever the choice of 
his Bubordinates lay m the Governor- General s power, that choice 
was exercised with a discretion and foresight, which gave the 
strongest proofs of genius and ability In this he resembled all 
great rulers Discrimination in the choice of their infenors was 
equally a characteristic of Ceesar, of Napoleon, of the Duke of 
Welhngton, and of the Marquess Wellesley 

Nor were the plans which these men were called on to carry 
out unworthy of the men themselves Comprehensive in the 
extreme, suited to the circumstances of the country and to the 
desiderata to be supplied, they afforded the strongest proofs of 
the talent and capacity of the source whence they emanated No 
omission was lelt to be supplied, no error to be corrected, no 
contingency was forgotten — and whether their object was the 
disbanding of a tumultuous enemy as at Hyderabad, the con- 
quest of a powerful kingdom such as Tippu s, the Bettlement of 
a difficult question such as that connected with the Mahntta^, 


o 
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01 the pjrevention of the eyils ontioipated the Afighane 
invasion, every partionlar of the plan, as well as of the result 
to be attained, was laid down^ with a precision, an exactitude, 
and an ability which proved the capacity of the drawer The 
Wellesley “ Despatches ' will ever remain an unpenshable mo- 
nument of the indefatigability, the zeal, and the talent of the 
Marquess 

Lastly, we cannot, even on the most cursory inapectTon of this 
admimstration, avoid being struck with the promptitude with 
which every means were seized by which these comprehensive 
plans could be forwarded Circumstances, apparently the most 
immical, were made the means of bringing about results the most 
important and beneficial The existence of the French corps at 
Hyderabad was made the instrument of efiecting the complete 
prostration of the Nizam s resources, and his enure dependance 
on the BriUsh The threatened invasion of Zeman Shah led U> 
an offensive and defensne alliance with Persia, as well as to the 
settlement of Oude, whilst the flight of the Peishwa from Puna 
was the foundation of British supremacy amongst the Mahrattas 
In this particular the Marquess Wellesley gave the most decisive 
proof of his possession of genius, which ever thus shapes andi 
moulds the circumstances of the times and its own position, 
whether those circumstances be favorable or not, into the means 
of carrying out its own plans and accomplishing the objects which 
it desires 

This discnmination then in the choice of the men whom he 
employed, this comprehensiveness ^itplan which characterized 
all his schemes, this moulding of all circumstances to work out 
his own ends, — these were pnncipal charactensUcs of the 
Marquess Wellesley as a Governor, and these were the efficient 
causes of that success which so eminently disUnguished his 
administration He found the British power in India a second- 
rate, if not a subordmate, power — he left it supreme, the arbiter 
of the destinies of the country Let this then be his highest 
praise as it was his noblest work He added another to that 
noble list of statesmen and of admimsUraUons which distinguish 
the pages of BnUsh Indian history, and in the long list 
worthies whose deeds that history chronicles, we dare boldly to 
affirm, that there is no name which in future ages, will shine 
more brightly on the roll than that of Wellesley , none of whom 
the future BriUsh histonan may more justly be proud Clive s 
name will ever be associated in that history with successful 
fare— Hastings with unnvalled diplomacy— Cornwallis with 
consummate prudence, — but that of Wellesley alone with victory, 
diplomacv and prudence combined 
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The bnef Qotioe whioh we have given at the oonunenoement 
■of this article of Lord Wellesley s early career, previous to his 
appointment as Governor GenerAl» renders it necessary for us 
shortly to notice his subsequent appointments and employments 
He returned from India in January 1806 only to witness the 
death of his former benefactor and friend Pitt, with whom he 
had but a single interview subsequent to his return Wait 
till Morning ton comes from India, and then we shall know some'* 
thing of It I was an observatLon once made by that distinguished 
statesman, fully proving, that he rehcd on the Marquess ability 
and talent for observatiou Lord Wellesley was solicited to 
take a place m the new cabinet, formed on Pitts deasth, by the 
Duke of Portland, but refused to take office until the House 
of Commons had expressed its opinion on the charges brought 
against his Indian administration by Mr Pauli, and subsequeutly 
supported by Lord Folkstone The charges " of high crimes 
and misdemeanors committed by Eichard Colley, Marquess 
Wellesley, &c &c related principally to the settlement of Oude 
Lord Folkstone a resolutions were negatived by a large majority — 
31 voting in favor of, 182 against, them A subsequent resolu- 
tion commendatory of the Marquess conduct m the transaction 
referred to was moved by Sir John Anstrutber and earned tnum 
phanily In May 1808, the question of an impeachment was 
again brought before the bouse by Sir Thomas Turton (in re- 
ference to the Carnatic settlement) whose “ speech remains as 
a standing disgrace to the speaker, says Lord Wellesleys 
biographer In the course of that speech he openly charged 
the Marquess and Lord Chve with having connived at the 
murder of the heir to the Nawab s throne " Sir Thomas Turton s 
resolutions and motion were indignantly negatived by the House , 
and Mr Wallace at once moved a vote A approbation on the 
conduct of the Marquess It was carried, — there being but 
nineteen votes against it 

On the Ist of Apnl 1809, Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed 
Goneral m Chief of the English forces in the Spanish Peninsula, 
then ovenrun by the legions of Napoleon, and on the 30th of 
the same month) his elder brother the Marquess was nominated 
" Ambassador extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to his Cathoho 
Majesty Ferdinand the seventh Thus were the distinguished 
abilities, military and diplomatic, of these two distinguished 
brothers of an lUustnous bouse, brought to bear against the 
talent and good fortune of the great French con^eror in the 
field which he had chosen as the battle-ground of Europe , and 
never were operations more successfully conducted than those 
which gradually resulted in the expulsion of the French from 
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Spain ThoenthaBiaam with which the MarqaeBs was received 
may be judged of from the following account of lus amval at 
Seville by Mr Jacob, M P who witnessed it — 

“The «rriT*l of this cdebrmted noUenum in Sovffle produced sn extraordhuttv 
■entabon, certainly neither prepared nor fostered by the body to iHiom he wu 
sent, whose narrow sonla were ^ooi of hu character, and apprehensive lest his 
powerful talents should detect and expose their contracted policy^ and futile projects. 
AH the respectable inhabitants of the aty, among whom were many of thcwe men 
who se information, patnotism, and energetic mmds, had planned and effected the 
lirrt r evolution, became the leaders on this occasion also, and conducted the tnumphal 
entry of the British minister Seville was emptied of its population, and the ex- 
pecting ^wds patiently endured, without the cily, the heat of the sun, the priva- 
tion of their meals and of their siesta, and tranquilly waited from morning till 
dark to welcome the approach of a man whose high rank and distmguished catchy 
were considered as pledges of the generous and dismterested mtentioni of tho 
monarch he represented 

The shouts of the people, and the acclamatioiis of the multitude, were genuine 
and unequivocal demonstrations of tho strong feelings of the nation ; but the conduct 
of theur rulers discovered merely that routine of compKments wluch the hollow mtn- 
giies of a Court may teach, — but what he, who had ruled such Courts m India, knew 
howto appreciate. Tho welcome of Lord Wellesley had, perhaps, been increased 
by the news of his brother’s victoiy at Talavera , hut at ^ville all was unmized 
pore ioy at the amval of a man whose nation was venerated, whose character had 
preceded him, and to whose high qualities they looked up for dehvorance from the 
Government of a body of men fortmtously raised to the unliimteii exercise of 
the oxecntiTe and legislatiTe power of a great nation.** 

The abilities of the talented Marquess were however speedily 
sought again m England itself, and his important mission in 
Spam was transferred to his brother Mr Henry Wellesley, by 
whom it was ably fulfilled 

The duel between Mr Canning and Lord Oastlereagh, and 
the subsequent retirement of the Duke of Portland, having 
broken up tlie cabinet of which the last mentioned nobleman 
had been the head, Mr Perceval and Lord Liverpool proceeded 
to form another without delav, in which the Marquess Wellesley 
received the appointment of " Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Into the negotiations which the Marquess conducted 
with the Umted States of America, in this new capacity, which 
negotiations led remotely to the war of 1812, or into the part 
which Lord Wellesley took in the Regency question in January 
of that year, it will not be possible for us to enter , sufiBce it to 
say that m ^1 that emanated from his pen or tongue, as well as 
m his actions, he upheld the dignity of his office and his coun- 
try, without compromising himself individually But it was in 
the energetic assistance which he gave to his brothers in the 
Penmsnla, that his position m the Secretanat was of most use 
and importance to the welfare of England There the blow 
was first struck which, m conjunction with the retreat from 
Moscow, humbled the power of Napoleon and levelled his pndo 
With the dust 
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On the 19th Febniary 1812 the MarqBese resigned his posi- 
tion m the Oovenunent, in consequenoe of differences of opinion 
with his colleagues as to the manner in which the wax in Spam 
should be supported, the Oovemment in Ireland conducted, and 
with reference also to the emancipation of the Boman Cathohcs, 
a measure which he strongly advocated In May of the same 
year, the Pnnce Be gent called upon him in conjunction with the 
Earl of Moira (subsequently the Marquess Hastings and Gover- 
nor General of India) to form a ministry, which however he was 
unable to accomplish, and accordmgly Lord Liverpool remained 
at the head of affEurs In the course of the same year he distin- 
guished himself greatly by a speech on the subject of Cathoho 
Emancipation, which proved at once his hberal ideas, his argu- 
mentative power and hi|^ goodness of heart 

From this period till 1821 we find the Marquess principally 
engaged as a Parhamentary speaker, alternately condemning 
and lauding the measures of the Government, as they seemed 
to him to be fraught with evil or good to the country In that 
year he was appomted to the high office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in which his taste for splendor and magnificence 
was displayed in the grandeur of the viceregal court, no less 
than was his wisdom in the settlement of tlie troubles of that 
unfortunate country, then, as now, convulsed with tumult and 
disorder During his administration the most even handed 
justice was dealt out to all parties in the island The Orange 
Societies, on the one hand, were discouraged, the associations 
of Bibbonmen, on the other, were suppressed In 1825 his 
domestic happiness was secured by a second marriage to a lady 
who appears to have been in every way worthy of him She 
was the daughter of Mr Oaton, of Baltimore, in America, and 
widow of Mr Paterson, and, what is somewhat remarkable for 
the descendant of a republican, sister of the Duchess of Leeds, 
and of Lady Stafford A difference of opinion between the Mar- 
quess and hia illustrious brother, the Duke of Wellmgton, 
when the latter was Premier in 1 828, led to the retirement of the 
former from the high office which he held The subject of 
difference vas the much debated question of Oathohc emanci- 
pation which his Grace then opposed, although in the following 
year he earned it himself 

In 1830 Lord Wellesley became Lord Stewart of the House- 
hold in Earl Grey s mimstry , in the discussions on the Beform 
Bill he took a promment part, although he was far from opposmg 
that measure, and m 1888 he resumed the government of Ire- 
land which he held until the summary dismissal of the Whig 
oabinefc by king William the Fourth m the following year 
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In 1885 die Whigs were restored^ and the noble Marquess once 
more accepted office as Lord Ghomberlaia, which he resigned 
however a^r a month s service, when he retired into pnvate 
life in his seventy-fifth year In retirement he occupied him- 
self in those literary pursuits which had been die employment 
«nd delight of his earlier years, dedicating in his eighty-first 
year a volume of poems (“ Pninitiee and Miquiae ), ** Amico 
Buo dilectissimo, Lord Brougham In reply to a beautiM 
Ladn ode from the Provost of Eton he sent the following 
touohmg hnes, on the occasion of his bust bemg placed in that 
•college — 

** AffhlBit mihi snpremfle meta nldnui Fanue 
Tam mihi cum Lauro jancta Cupreanu ent , 

Hater ainata» moam qum font Btoiyi jurentaia, 

Ipea recodentem si^nat honore Senenk** 

Thus translated by himself — 

" On my last steps fame sheds Tier jmrest rays, 

And wreathes with Bays the Crpress and tihe TeW* 

Eton, blest guardian of my yonthfol days, 

Greets my retinng age with honors new 

Finally in 18-11, the year preceding his death, the Marquess, 
full of years and honor, had the satisfaction of finding hi a 
former honorable masters, the East India Company, acknow- 
ledging tlieix sense of his Indian administration by placing 
his statue in the India House, and thus tacitly censuring the 
opposition which their predecessors of 1801 to 1805 had ottered 
to the Marquess schemes and pohcy 

Last scene of all — ^he died on the /96th of September 1843, 
in the eighty third year of his age, and was buried with un- 
tiBual pomp in the chapel of his old “ alma mater, Eton 
College 
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Abt III — 1 Forhea Oriental Memotre 
2 MtlT 8 History of Bniish India 
SI Le Voyage de M Be Thevenot 
4 Ooifigtons Voyage 
6 Fryer s Fast Indies and Persia 
6 Coryates Crudities 

It has become of la^te a fashion among a certain school of our 
English hterateurs to say and sing of the changes that a new 
generation” has produced on the fair face of once Merry Eng- 
Und The aristocracy of commerce and of manufactures, now 
jostling the old aristocracy of land and titles, has, whether 
advantageously or disadvantagcoubly, substituted the useful for 
the picturesque, or, perhaps we may be allowed to say, the 
directly and immediately useful for the indirectly and remotely 
useful For ourselves, while noways slow to acknowledge the 
beauties of Manchester, we are not ashamed to confess the 
possession of an eye capable of seeing some beauty also in those 
baronial mansions that still are left to remind us of tliose days 
of heroism, which, with all their evils, were not destitute of a 
small kernel of good We ha\o a notion that even those who 
are the daily denizens of the long rows of window penetrated 
bnck piles, will not be the worse men and women for being 
occasionally permuted to see and to reflect upon those other piles, 
which, in the midst of their aged elms and patriarLhal oaks, 
tell of a day when cotton, to all intents and purposes, was not, 
and when Arkwnght was as yet unborn Such denizens will 
probably find on deeply pondenng, for deeply ponder they can 
and do, that while there are many things in which the inhabitants 
of those mansions a few centuries ago were far inferior to them 
selves, yet there are also a few things m which they themselves 
are inferior to the inhabitants aforesaid Or if not, yet is it 
something that they should at the least be occasionally reminded 
that they thomsehes ore not all the world , that there is a where 
and a when diflerentfrom the Manchester nulls and the nineteenth 
century 

With all our respect, and it is a very sincere one, for 
OUT brethren who wend betwixt the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
we are often persuaded, in the course of our occasional perusal of 
thtir literature, that they would not be losers but gamers were it 
possible to imbue them with a smattenng of this very know- 
ledge Without endeavourmg to make them unlearn the doctnne 
that The States are the finest location in the universe^ and that 
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this present age is the most go-ahead age that has been or wilt 
be in all eternity, we should deem it optrm prettum could they 
learn that the said States are not indeed co-extensive with the 
umverse, nor this nineteenth century co endunng with that poi^ 
tion of eternity called time 

But It IS not with our brethren of the far west that we have 
to do The evil that we have to complain of is one incidental 
to all '' new countries , and it is one from which European 
residents m India are not free India^ to be sure, is not 
a new country But its European residents are as effectu 
ally out off from all its antique associations as are the people 
of Amenca from the associations of Yucatan, or from familiar 
intercourse with the Bed men who still linger on the Savannahs 
As for all practical purposes the ancestry of the Amencans goes 
not back beyond the Pilgnm fathers, so that of the European 
sojourners m India extends not beyond, (if it reach even so far) 
tJie days of the sturdy Job Chamock 

A useful purpose may doubtless be served by researches into 
the locahty of Fahbotbra, and the antiquities of Lanka and 
Cashi, and upon the study of such localities and such antiqmues 
we should be very glad indeed if we could lead our countrymen 
to bestow a portion of their time but probably more good will bo 
done by directing them to less ante diluvian themes, by laying 
hold of that bond vhich, however feebly, still connects them- 
selves m some sort with certain scenes We apprehend it is no 
unusual sensation amongst the younger portion of our country 
men to feel, on their arrival, the want of the prestige of 
antiquity in the scenes wherewith they are conversant Every 
thing around them is new, cantonments stifily laid out as 
if they were on parade, and the commanding officer had just 
given the word “ Attention, Bungalows built by this Captain, 
that Major or such a Civilian, and all within a generation , a 
race of servants even tliat have been formed by us, who have 
left their old haunts and habits, and learnt a mongrel language 
adapted to the comprehension of the meerest griffin If indeed 
we set out on a journey of discovery we can find caves where 
Brahmans have concealed their deeds for centuries upon cen- 
tunes, forts where legends of the Mogul and upstart Maratba 
are told, and ruins of mansions where ancient families lived, 
and ancient bards exercised their fascinating power But here 
are not our homes Home, here, has none of the pleasing associa- 
tions which m England the past so plentifully supplies At best 
we may see around us traces of native generations m whom the 
majonty of us take far too little interest, but no recollections of 
European and ancient forefathers furnish us with pleasant 
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stones^ or adorn our residences with unseen but not unfelt 
attractions 

There are perhaps few places* in India that supply this 
want to such an extent as Surat it thus makes up for its air 
of desolation and decay It tells the inquirer many agreeable 
histones It draws him — if such his turn — to speculations upon 
those fabulous days when Bama left Ayodhya, and with his lady 
love wrought wondrous actions of knight errantry , or it proMdes 
him with facts in the history of the Delhi Thione, which then 
presided over the destinies of India , it j^resents itself as the 
seat where the Parsis, expelled from the country of Zoroaster 
and inhospitably compelled to leave Dieu, found a refuge for 
the eternal fire , and where the Armenians m like manner gamed 
protev>tion from the Emperor s liberal policy But above all. 
Its silent records speak of Europeans, of the enterpnziug and 
zealous, too often the mercenary and fanatical, Portuguese , of 
the capricious and the uncolonial French , the commercial and 
pains taking Hollanders ha\ e here their vestiges , and so lastly 
have the “ Company of London Merchants trading to the East 
Indies, the queiulous, feeble, unworthy father of the present 
Anglo Indian empire the foundation of whose power was un 
questionably laid by Dr Boughton, Surgeon of Surat * 

If we were to believe Hamilton and others, no city is more 
ancient than this It is mentioned, he sajs, m the Ramayana f 
The truth is, that in that poem wo read of a country called 
Soorushte Todd informs us that this is a peninsula, and was so 
styled because it was inhabited by a people of the Solar race J 
This IS certainly not the deiivation of the woicl, but probably 
the general term of Soorushte (“ the good countT*y, ) was ap 
plied to the whole rich peninsula of Guzerat, and was subse 
quently restricted to Suiat and its neighbomhood Although 
It has from ^a^lou9 causes ceased to possess exuraordmary rich 
ness and beauty, all old accounts pro\c that once it fully justified 
Its appellation Bishop Hebtr s idea that the name of the city 
is the same as the Hindustani Soorat (beautiful,) is erroneous 

In Its most flourishing days Surat was more celebrated for 
its business like appearance than for its grandeiu § Although 
the houses were lofty, their aspect was not imposing, on account 
of the narrowness of the streets The palace was a poor residence 


* Afartm s British Colonies, Coant Bjomsljenias, “ Bntish Empire in the EasC 
t Hamilton 8 Hindustan 
I Todd B Bsyhastan, toL I 

I The accounts of Bartbema, Mandelslo, Therenot, Stavorlnas and Forhea are 1q 
this respect contradictory 
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for a wealthy Nawab, the mosques and reedghurs displayed 
but httle of that elegance and taste of which Mussulmans have 
left so many traces in India and no grand temples were raised 
in honour of the Hindu gods On the other hand, when oon> 
mdered as a mart, the place was highly interesting It was filled 
with merchandise and human bemgs from all parts of the world 
English, French, Dutch, Portuguese, Mussulmans of India, Per 
sians, Arabs, Amenoans, Parsis, Jews, Mahrattis and Goozera 
this composed a population of about six hundred thousand 
souls, and formed as motley a crowd as may be seen at the pre 
sent day in Bombay So late as 18! 6 the population was double 
that of the presidency According to an official return received 
at the India House in 1826, signed “ John Romer, Magistrate, 
there were then a hundred and twenty four thousand inhabitants, 
ten thousand of whom were Parsis * Cashmere Shawls, Kin- 
khabs, jewels, manufactures inlaid with ivory, ebony and sandal, 
afforded a nch treat for the merchant s eye, and a prospect of 
abundant gam 

Between the outer and inner walls of the town were numerous 
gardens, but one especially, styled Mabmouda Bhag, was pre 
served for the Nawab s pleasure It contained the finest build 
mg in Surat, with seven hundred apartments of various sizes, 
mcludmg a durbar one hundred feet in length, and commanded 
a good prospect of the city and its environs Here also were 
the Nawab s seragho, hot baths and fountains tastefully arranged, 
the water of which was mtroduced by what Stavonnus desenbes 
as " a kind of chain pump, to which earthen pots are fastened, 
— in other words by Persian wheels Although at the penod of 
which we write, this edific^ was only forty years old, and had 
been raised at a cost of nine lakhs of rupees, it was then in a 
rmnous condition The gardens, says Forbes, were made 
by a former Nawab, and called after bis name , they cost an 
immense sum, and reqiured many years to complete them , yet 
his successor never resided there, nor prevented their decay 
while with the iron rod of despotism, he was converting a popu- 
lous part of the city into a large garden, adorned with extensive 
walks, groves and fountains, to surround a summer pavilion 
The reigning Nawab dignified this favounte retreat with the 
appellation of “ the gift of God , the sutfenng manufacturers, 
driven from their quiet habitations, and shady, verdant lawns, 
called it the Garden of Oppression 

Previous to the decline of the Mogul empire, the city waa 
under a Governor to whom the Cutwal was subordinate , there 
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was also a GDvemor of the Castle, the two Goremon being per- 
fecdy independent of each other, apd solely responsible to the 
Emperor, who reserved to himself the power of life and death, 
and to whom reference was made before the infliction of capital 
pumshments There was a strict Police surveillance, but the 
functionanes were, hke other Orientals, accessible to bribes The 
Cutwal himself was obliged to parade the streets during the 
night, and persons found in them were ordinarily imprisoned 
Guards were placed at various stations, and at nine, twelve, and 
three o clock the Cutwal passed with tom toms, horns, and the 
shouts of his attendants, who were answered by the detached 
police An incident, however, which occurred dunng Thevenot a 
stay, proves that all this was little more than an organized 
system of tyranny A certain Armenian merchant had been 
robbed of two thousand four hundred sequms , at the same 
time two of his slaves disappeared and were suspected of the 
theft After stnct enquiry had been made, and yet neither 
money nor slaves discovered, a report gained ground that 
the slaves had comnutted the theft, that they had been 
drawn to the house of a certain Mussulman with whom 
they were in communication, and there murdered by him for 
the sake of the stolen property 

The Governor urged upon the Cutwal the necessity of making 
good the Armenian s loss , for if a report were sent to the Em- 
peror, all blame would fall upon him The Cutwal did not ob- 
ject, but simply demanded that they should wait a short time, 
until he might place the merchant and his servants under res- 
traint, and examine the latter by torture The Governor 
consented , but as soon as the Armenian was informed of the 
new turn which affairs had taken, he let the prosecution drop, 
and preferred losing the whole of his money to sutfermg the 
tortures which the Cutwal had in store for him 

With regard to the Custom House also we read complaints 
of the extoruon practised Foreigners were compelled to part 
even with the property which they brought for their pnvate 
use at the price which the extortioners fixed Wo find the 
Governor himself sitting at the Customs on one occasion, and 
after seeing amongst a travellers baggage a bracelet and a dia- 
mond, informing bun that it was his highness s desire to purchase 
them The victim s protestations that ho valued them as pre- 
sents from dear friends, only saved him the diamond , the Go- 
vernor detained the bracelet until, os he s'lid, the stranger should 
honour him with a visit, which was of course the approved 
Suratian version of the classical phrase ad Gr<eca9 KaUnda$ 
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There was actually a tax on money , and so vexatious were 
the regulations that even the |;^lded buttons of officers were taxed, 
and the purser of the English ships was compelled to pay this 
as often as he crossed the nver * 

The city has been often pillaged Murad, the son of Shah 
Jehan, sought to supply by its plunder his failing exchequer 
The Portuguese, however, brought upon it the greatest misery 
They ravaged it in 1512, and subsequently under Antonie de 
Saldague they nearly destroyed itf Wo need not then be 
surprised that the Roumi or Turkish Admiral m 1553 describes 
them under no other name than the miscreants, and that 
after lie had with singular gallantry resisted their attacks, the 
inhabitants of Surat should thus address him and his crews. 
You are in the country of Guzerat , } on have appeared as its 
liberators, m the time of trouble Yet we hope that, if it please 
God, the country of Guzerat will soon be reunited to the 
Ottoman Empire, and that this will afford the opportunity of 
delivering the commercial towns of India from the hands of the 
vile miscreants J 

The English, Dutch and French appear to have all enjoyed 
here then seasons of prospenty in trade, as also the Portuguese, 
but on a more contracted scale The Swedes too had a factory 
for a short penod § Our country gained the precedence before 
the Dutch and French in time Their factors at Bantam and 
the Moluccas recommended the opening of a trade in cloths and 
calicoes with Surat and Camba>, and the first English ship 
ha\iDg arrived in ICOH, after numerous difficulties they succeed 
ed during the >ear 1C 12, in obtaining permission to carry on 
their traffic The Dutch established themselves heroin 1617, 
and the French somewhat later The agents of each nation 
lived m much splendour, but m tins respect the Dutch probably 
outshone their rivals 

Surat and Bantam were for some time the seats of our East 
Indian Company s pnncipal establishments In 1628 the 
former became the seat of Government, and had superintendence 
over the factories of Agra, Ispahan, Masulipatam, Cambay, 
Baroda, Ahmedabad, Broach and Dabul || It is singular that 
• 

* A ToyaM to Sarat by Oloef Foreen, Chaplain of the Gothic Lion, East Ind i a m an, 
— OTingtou^s voyage 

t Conqnestes des Portogais par Lafitou. Mflbnm s oneutal oozumerce 
J Voyagee de Sidi Aly par M Hons 
§ Voyage of Ole^ Foreen 
I) Miirs History of India. Maadeltloa travels 
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about ten years later the Company s trade here suifered a com- 
plete suspension, simply in consequence of an opposition raised 
by Sir William Courten, who arrived with a few ships from Eng- 
land , but It was soon restored, for in 1658 all the Eugbsh fac- 
tones and presidencies were rendered subordinate to the Presi- 
dent and Council at Surat In 1607 it was again languishing, 
so much so that the out factones and ngencies were suppressed 
In 1673 the President and Council of Surat estimated their debts 
at £100,000, whilst all thtir disposable funds amounted only 
to £88,228 , and in the following 3 ear this debt had risen to 
£135,000 In 1687 the English ga^o offence to the powerful 
Aurungzebe, in 1691 their factory at Surat was consequently 
seized, and only returned after their most abject submission ♦ 
A short time previous to this the seat of Government had been 
removed to Bombay “ Ex illojlue}e ac retro atiblapsa referrx , 
and fintillv a century later the courts of Suddur Dewanee and 
Shddur Foujdaree Adav\lut were also removed to the new Pre- 
sidency t 

The coast in the neighbourhood of Surat witnessed many 
struggles with the Portuguese before they would permit our 
countrymen to participate 111 their trade The English vessels 
were attacked by them at Swallv, and it was onlv after a sue 
cessful defence that the British gained a footing A few years 
later the Portuguese again made an attack under their viccrov, 
but were defeated with a loss of tliiee hundred and fiftv men In 
1619 they met with a similar fate oft Jasques, having engaged a 
fleet from Surat, and in 1630 they were again foiled at Swallv, m 
an attempt to destroj English ships, and to procure the exclusive 
trade of Surat 

It IS strange that at tlie very time trade was most flourishing, all 
traffic should have been rendered insecure by robbers on land and 
sea Numerous bands of depredators lulcsted the countrv and 
just as European commerce wasreMving, the> so woiktd upon the 
fears of the Nawabs as to induce tlitm to cede portions ot ter- 
ritory for their excliisno use Piricv was long committed " al- 
most with impunity Domus, now rt sorted to foi Us cool breezes 
and salubnous climate, was then a nest ot piiiitis, and its inha 
bitants relieved the tardy and wcaiisome occupation of cultivating 
the soil, by the more exciting pursuit ot maritime plunder 
Many are the stories related about the connivance of the au- 
thonties m these nefarious practices , and doubtless high naUva 

• MiU 8 History, YoL I 
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functionanes found robbery a cheaper aud more expedibous 
method of indulging their tas^e for hnery than the Yulgar pro- 
cess of bargaining in the baz&rs That under such oiroum- 
stances commerce should improve is astonishing, and this fact 
affords another proof, if such were wantmg — of the commercial 
advantages which Surat enjoyed 
But the greatest danger to European trade was indirectly 
wrought by the Piracies of Europeans themselves The old 
records which are preserved by Government shew, that at one 
time the fSeictory was on this account reduced to a most pitiable 
phght, complaints had been made to the Great Mogul of 
losses which Mussulman traders had sustained from piracies, 
and his Majesty immediately desired the Governor of Surat to 
adopt stnngent measures It would appear that the Governor 
was in ill-odour at the Court of Delhi , and gladly seizing the 
opportunity of regaimng his masters favour, he demanded 
in 1698 of the French and Dutch not only an indemmty for 
past losses, but a secunty in money against all piracies which 
should be committed for the future Lest his demand should 
not meet with due attention, he added threats of violence, de- 
clared that unless his terms were conceded he would with 
five hundred men seize the French and Dutch chiefs and 
chabuk them to death , and at the same time he shewed 
that he was in earnest, by at once flogging a few brokers 
Besistonce appeared vain, and the required indemnity was 
given All this time the English were parleying with the 
Governor, and fancying that they should not meet with such 
treatment as their European neighbours They were mistaken 
An indemnity of Rs 1,400,000 was demanded from them, and 
additional secunty for the future The Chief referred the matter 
to Sir John Gayer, Governor of Bombay, who declared tliat he 
would not give a rupee Upon this the Governor of Surat was 
funous The brokers of tlie factory were seized, ropes were 
placed round their necks, and they were led away to be hung 
on the Castle green At their earnest entreaty, however, they 
were permitted to persuade the English , and the result was that 
our proud islanders were forced to make concessions and to 
satisfy the greedy tyrant The early records shew that such 
circumstances as this often occurred, and that in numerous in- 
stances the Enghsh were brought to great distress * 

Many amusing accounts of the inhabitants may be gleaned 
from old books, but as generally they have been proved by better 
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acquaintance with the country to be incorrect, it is needless to 
insert them As a specimen we may simply notice a flattering 
but marvellous account of the ufhabitants of the Province by 
Ludovico Barthema, one of the first Europeans who visited these 
shores He informs us that they are a mixed race, neither 
Moors nor Gentoos, and so abounding in good works that he is 
sure, if they were baptized, they would all be saved These 
virtues, however, caused their suffermgs, for a cruel King, by 
name Machamuth, took advantage of them and made them his 
prey This potentate was ferocious both in appearance and 
reality He wore a large beard down to his waist, and bis 
moustachios were so large that they were tied over his head 
Lke a lady s hair He was continu^ly masticating betel, and if 
be squirted the juice upon any one, it was a signal that he was 
to be put to death, a sentence which was executed within the 
half hour His seraglio contained between three and four 
thousand women, and the one upon whom he bestowed his 
favours was always found dead m the morning Ovington bears 
the strongest testimony to the mofilnsi\e conduct of the inha 
bitants of the city * 

There was one institution which especially excited the wonder 
and amusement of European visitors — the Baman hospital 
for disabled animals Here they beheld the tenderest care 
bestowed upon all kinds of superannuated beasts, birds and 
reptiles, even upon tho small vermin which infest mens beds 
and persons Forbes particularly mentions on aged tor- 
toise, which had for seventy five years enjoyed this refuge 
of the destitute The memonahst regarded with approval 
that division of the institution which was set apart for the 
comfort of those creatures who had exhausted their strength 
in the service of man, and considered that they were but receiv- 
ing satisfaction for their just claims upon benevolence But 
perhaps a just reasoning from the analogy of nature would 
shew that such preservation cannot he benevolent, as it is not 
in conformity with the manifested mtentions of the Creator and 
Universal Benefactor Few animals are permitted in a wild state 
to suffer the infirmities of age, and Divine goodness has pro- 
vided, in the economy of nature, beasts of prey which anticipate 
the painful and lingenng progress of deohmng years The 
revenues of this institution were estimated at six thousand 
rupees in the year 1775, although then considerably decayed 
They were derived from fines for the violation of caste, and 
from one anna m each hundred rupees which the Banians gamed 
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in trade It was a common opinion that the smaller yermin fed 
upon the flesh of beggars hired for that purpose, but this was an 
amusing fahncation 

As Bombay rose into importance, Surat declined The Eng- 
hsh dro^e the most profitable trade, but they were so far 
from satisfied with tlieir gains m 1776, that they would have 
left the place altogether, had not they found it advantage 
ous to retain as a military post, and because it was a good 
channel through which supplies might pass from the nch 
plains of Guzerat to “ the barren island of Bombay, which, said 
a contemporary ‘ must draw all its articles of provision from this 
place The Dutch profits, howe\er — ^much as tliey complained 
— were still prodigious According to tlieir own wnters they 
had amounted to 500 or 800, and in the article of nutmegs to the 
astounding profit of 1453jth per cent , or according to another 
account to 2,400 per cent upon spices The French contrived 
matters the most awkwirdlv The native riileis were impressed 
with a behef that they were a nation of pirates — with what 
justice we cannot sav, they themselves attributed the origin of 
such a report to tlu ir industrious but malevolent enemies 
Besides, they contracted heavy debts, for the liquidation of which 
their property was confiscated Th 0 \onot mentions a certain 
father Ambrose, a riench Capuchin, who by his reputed mtegnty 
and sanctity g lined such respect fiom the native ruleis that he 
was able for a time to promote his coimtr\ men s interests He 
persuaded the Nawab that they were honest traders, and that 
their unfortunate rcputalion had solely been earned for 
them b) one Lambeit Hugo, a Dutch Corsair, sailing under 
French colours It is admitted, at the same time, that 
the Hollander had many Frenchmen on board, and that when 
bearing a commission from the h rcnch Consul, he attacked the 
vessels of the Bance of Vizapooi, put the commandant and the 
carpenter who had secreted their treasures to the torture, threat 
ened to cut the throat of the litters son in his fathers piesonco, 
till ho by such means dl8co^o^Ld their seciet and acquired a rich 
booty In palliation of this the good father declared that hia King 
never sanctioned suchprocecdings,but on the contrary disapproved 
of the Dutchmans violence He confessed that the expedition 
had been fitted out from France , but maintained that its object was 
to avenge an insult offered to the French crown by the Aden 
Arabs, who having received on friendly terms the crew of a 
French pinnace which had been driven there for shelter, treach- 
erously compelled them to undergo the initiatory nte of the 
Mussulman rehgion It appears to us that this story would 
have been more plausible if restitution had been offered , how- 
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over tliat was neyer touched upon , and yet the Capuchin had 
the address to gain the good will both of the Nawah and the 
Emperor^ as also Uio respect of th*6 English chiefs and to restore 
his countrymen to the confidence which they had lost He en- 
joyed here for a long tune an influence similM to that acquired by 
the venerable Schwartz in Tanjore He estabhshed a convent of 
his order, settled disputes, not only between Roman Catholics, but 
Chnstians of other communities, was a mediator for them with 
the Mussulman government, and with the assistance of the 
Cutwal expelled from the town such as disgraced it by their 
irregularities He boldly disputed for the faith m the Nawab s 
presence In short, “ his hfe was without reproach, says 
Thevenot, which is no ordinary praise for a man who inhabited 
a country where so many nations lived in the midst of great 
disorders 

At this time the bngand Seowajee was laying the foundation 
of the Maratha power by plunder, treachery, murder and violence 
of all kinds A man who was from first to last ** ahem appe 
tens, was not likely to leave such a wealthy city as Surat long 
unmolested The inhabitants were frequently temfied by roving 
bands of liis followers, who went boldly to the Governor and 
demanded contributions ♦ Twice 

“ Bushed the bold eagle exultiugly forth, 
hrom his home m the dark romng clouds 

Twice this bird of proy stooped upon this doomed city, and 
retired with its treasures to Bajghur Father Ambrose, 
touched with compassion for his Christian brethren, salhed 
forth in search of the invader, and his intercession so far availed 
that Scewajee left his convent untouched, and promised not to 
injure Christians in their persons f Such is the narrative of the 
Capuchin s admirer , but we know from other sources that neither 
English nor Butch trusted to the robber s tender mercies, but 
by a gallant defence of their factories against the whole 
marauding army, saved themselves and their property from de 
struction J However, it is satisfactory to find Uiat the President 
and Council in their despatches acknowledge, with general but 
grateful expressions, the favours they had received when in trouble 
from tbo Capuchin friar § Previous to his first attack upon 
Surat the adventurer assumed the dress of a Faquoer, ana m 

* Letter of Freeident uid Coanoil, dated iCth Kav 1G77 
f Le voyages de M De Thevenot 
{ Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas 
I Letter to the Hon lie Thos FiUedge, dated 18th April 1700 
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this disguise not only surveyed the roads which led to the object 
of hiB cupidity, but entered the town itself and reconnoitred it 
at leisure He then returned 'to his camp, and appeared with 
four thousand men before the town, which he dehberately pil- 
laged The result was plunder in silver and gold amounting to 
more than thirty milhons, and in one Banian s house alone he 
found twenty two pounds of fine pearls 

The more praise is due to our countrymen for their courage 
ous conduct in resistmg Seewajee, when we consider how in 
sufficient must have been their means of defence A force of 
fifteen thousand men which had composed the gamson was 
withdrawn, the Governor was dead, and no successor had been 
appomted, the castle contained only a few hundred native 
troops, who were quite unable to render others any assistance 
No marvel then that the former President had declared that 
there was no chance of holding out the factory if Seewajee 
should attack them * As for our own troops, we find from 
Fryer that in 1675 they consisted, when the President was there, 
of ** a double file, led by a sergeant ^ When the president was 
not there, we presume there were no soldiers 

The English were often sadly complained of by their rivals 
for their jealousy, oppression, and injustice At times their com- 
plaints were not without a cause, for they retaliated with interest 
the mtngues and opposition they had met with from the Dutch 
and Portuguese The confessions of our own ambassador are 
sufficiently candid and decisive as to this point Sir Thomas 
Boo mforms the company in Ins official letter that he is very in- 
dustnous to injure the Dutch “ The Dutch, ho says “ aro 
arrived at Surat from the Bed Sea, with some money and 
southern commodities I have done my best to disgrace them , 
but could not turn them out without further danger “ The 
10th, llth and 12th, he says, I spent m giving the king and 
pnnee advice that a Dutch ship lay before Surat, and would not 
declare upon what design it come till a fieet amved , which was 
expected with the first fit season This I improved to fill their 
heads with jealousies of the designs of the Dutch, and the dan- 
gers that might ensue from them , which was well taken , and 
being demanded, I gave my adMce, to prevent coming to a rup- 
ture with them, and yet exclude them the trade of India f 
When, after sufienug considerable loss, the Bniish had gained 
possession of the castle in 1750, foreigners were not admitted 
even as visitors , they would not suffer the French to hoist a 

* Letter dmted 26tb May 1677 
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flag at tlieir own factory , the consul of that nation was com- 
pelled by an arbitrary exercise of power to destroy a flight of 
steps descending from his garden to the nver , and^ together 
wiUi the Nawab, they caused an interdict to be laid upon native 
merchants, that they might not purchase such articles as the 
Dutch pnvate traders mtroduced ♦ 

In the year 1800, by one of those strokes of injustice which 
have too often accompanied our ocqiusition of power in India, 
and for which expediency has been the wretched plea, the East 
India Company took the whole administration of Surat affiurs 
into their own hands Any impartial person who will take the 
trouble to investigate this e&ur, will find that the helpless Nawab 
had reason on his side, the English force and sophistry Whilst 
the Bntish were engaged in hosUlites with Mysore, they wisely 
suflored their claims to remain in abeyance , and the Nawab was 
unconscious of the coming storm When however peace bad 
given them leisure and strength to act, the Governor General 
ordered the Nawab to bo immediately displaced, and the Go 
vemment and revenues to bo wholly assumed by the English 
The Mussulman ruler could not for a long time consent to re- 
sign the city winch ho styled “ the door ot Mecca, hut he was 
eventually compelled to part with all his power, privileges and 
emoluments on the Company s terms. 

Although years have obscured the mteroet of this matter, yet, 
as It IS a question in which the prmciples of the Bntish Govern 
ment are involved, we may aflbrd it a bnef consideration Mill 
scarcely places the arguments of the Supreme Go^ emment in 
their proper light, alSiough las conclusions are just He de- 
clares that the Company acted upon the doctrine " that bod 
Government under any eroign constitutes a nght and even 
a duty to dethrone him t In realitN, however, with all its 
faults, it did not urge a plea of such absurdity os to assign to the 
most self opinionated Government the largest claim of donunion 
Tlie pretence was this At the time that the treaty with the 
Nawab was confirmed by the Mogul, his Majesty charged the 
Company particularly to look to the peace of the inhabitants 
of Surat, and the preservation of his Majesty a castle Also, “ to 
take care of lus Majesty s castle, and the pieservation of the trade 
in those seas Now the Bntish Government chose to con- 
sider that this firman constituted their nght of interference 
They pretended they were appointed conservators of the peace and 
guardians of the coast, but the peace could not be preserved 


• Voyages to the East Indies by SUtorinos. 
4 MiITa History Yoh Vt page 809. 
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under such a power as the Nawab s, and the coast was exposed 
to enemies , hence their nght pQ step m and undertake the jna> 
nagement of affairs themselves * 

The true history is this A certain adventurer, whom Mill 
calls Mea Aohund, but who is known as Moyen Odeen, gained 
possession of the city of Surat , but the Siddee or commander of 
the Mogul s fleet, who had long since established his own in 
dependence, secured the castle for himself When Moyen Odeen 
was subsequently expelled from the city, the British interfering in 
ins favour established him, and wresting the castle from the hands 
of the Siddee, apjnopnatod it to themselves But liowever im 
portaiit this new possession, it invohed considerable expense 
and the suggestion naturally arose that if they held the town as 
well as the castle, they might defray all their expenses When 
this was foreseen, of course they also discovered the peculiar 
advantages which would leault to the natives from the rule of 
“ Bntish clemency 

But now how >\ere they to set up a claim? On what grounds 
could they assert tlieir rights ? Ordinary people would suppose 
that one well supported claim would be sufficient, and that this 
would be far better than a number of indifferent ones How 
ever the Supreme Government mustered eight claims itrst, 
the original treaty with Moyen Odeen, they said, did not extend 
to hiB heirs The answer to this was tliat, whatever the imper- 
fection of the treaty, the Company had always recogmzcd the 
heir, and the Nawabship had descended in an hereditary line 
Secondly y — the power wluch Jiad devolved on the Company as 
Governor of the castle and fleet The answer to this was that 
it constituted no claim to authonty over the city, wluch was 
always mdependent of the castle Thi) dly , — The nght which 
the Company had of appomting a Naib or Deputv Answer 
The Court of Directors, in their letter dated 17th February 1797, 
shewed their opinion that this nght was forfeited Fourthly, 
The participation renewed to the Company of a share in the 
revenue of Surat Answer — It is true that tlio impend 
firman granted revenue for the support of the castle denvable 
flrom certain sources, but those sources had failed , and such 
failure could not constitute a claim for the disposition of the 
whole of the revenues and of the town itself Fifthly , — The 
nght of investiture which the Company possessed Answer — 
This nght was only exercised in confirming the hereditary 
claimant, and so it should have been m this mstance Sixthly, 
— A consequent nght of imposmg on the Nawab conditions for 
the good government of the city Answer — No right of inter- 
ference m the government of the city was ever before understood 
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or claimed The Mogols firman simply recommended the 
Company to give their adMce Beienthly and Eighthly, — The 
right of the Company to govern and defend the city in conse- 
quence of the incompetency of the Nawab Answer If the 
Nawab s incompetency rendered his deprivation legal, still it 
made no right for the BnUsh in porUoular The claim, if valid 
at dl, was, as Mill sa^s, vahd “for mankind at large The 
sum of the matter is this If eight bad reasons are equal to 
one good one, the East India Company established their nght 
to dispossess the Nawab , if on the other hand, nothing can 
compensate for the absence of any clear and vahd nght, the 
Company was guilty of injusUco, which it in \ain sought to con- 
ceal by special pleading and argumcntatne sophistry 

We have thus considered Surat as it was in the dajs that are 
gone , and how altered the state of affairs which have been 
ushered in with the present centui} » But here let us pause and 
ask what was the aspect of our holy faith as exhibited here by 
Chnstian traders The French had but slight, and that short- 
Ined influence, but then missionary contrived, as has been stated, 
to establish here a convent The Dutch displaced none of that 
love for Church Building which so distinguished them at C0}lon 
and otlier colonies, but then they were without pohucal power 
The English, who soon lose to importance, and, as Ave have seen, 
entrenched themselves in the castle nearly eighty years ago, 
and doubtless whoso Avishes were hws to the nau\e government 
— how did they shew their love for tlic Lord who bought 
them ? How did these powerful, tlunving merchants shew their 
adoration of Him “ without whom nothing is strong and ‘ from 
whom aU good things do flow I ’ The date at which the Surat 
Church was built proves that tJiey could not spare a rupee to 

raase a house foi His gloij ’ , p p * 

Shortly indeed after the cstahlibhmeut of their factory, the 
English appear to haAG paid attention to the outward form at 
least of religion, Avhich they afterwards neglected Mandelsl^o, a 
German, who came hero in IbdS, states that tliere was a Chap 
lam, to whom great lespect was shewn, and who ranked after the 
second m the factory , and ho wntes m commendaUon of the or- 
derly manner m AvhnhDiAine SciAice was conducted, adding that 
it was held twice every da}, in the morning at six and at wght in 
the evening, and three Umes on Sunday * In 1089 a Chaplain 
confirmed this account and he infoims us that there a neat 
Chapel within the factory Our stnet obseneis of the Lords 
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Day will not think this compensates for what follows After 
Sermon, we read, the company adjourned to the gardens, where 
they amused themselves by shooting at butts, ** at which, says the 
canny German, I mode a shift to get a hundred mahmoudis 
or five pound sterling every week ’ " After these divertise- 

ments, he adds, " we hod a collation of fruits and preserves, and 
bathed ourselves in a tank or cistern which had five foot water, 
where some Dutch gentle women served mid entertained us with 
much civility * Other passages of the book shew that whilst there 
was profuse hospitality amongst the English Society, there was 
openly drunkenness and unbounded liccutiousneBaf To read 
of many of the habits of the English in Surat in their early day 
IS interesting without being disgusting They usually adopted 
the native costume, and a European dress was a singularity 
The president had twenty or twenty four merchants under him, 
with whom he lived in social intercourse, “faring sumptuously 
every day, I and once in the }ear the Secretanes of several subor- 
dinate factories came on business, and at the same time increased 
his social circle. When English or Dutch vessels arrived, there 
were ceremonious visits, winch aoou melted into unreserved and 
festal meetings One inoftensivo luxury they enjoyed before it 
had become common m England “ At our ordinary meetings 
every day, writes their guest, “ wo took only Th6, which is com- 
monly used all over tlie Indies, not only amongst those of the 
country, but also among the Dutch and English, who take it as 
a drug that cleanses the stomach, and digests the superfluous 
humours, by a temperate boat particular thereto § 

Their dishes and jilates were all of pure and massy silver, as 
also their dnnkmg cups, tliat the palate of all might be satisfied 
English, Portuguese and ludian cooks were retained , and on 
Sundays and public dajs the highest degree of luxury and splen- 
dour was displavcd at their banquets When the president 
issued frpm the factory , he always appeared m state He and 
Lis lady weie earned in palanquins, before him were two Engbsh 
standards, and gaily caparisoned horses were led His Council 
followed in bullock gbans attended by forty peons, 

• MaQd««lo 8 Travels mto tlie Imlies. 

4 See hiB socoimt of his reception at Bardda and Alimedabad. 

t Chaplain Ovington 8 voyage. 

I Certainly oar fore ftlhers were never more qnamt than when they dieonsBed qaea 
tions of diet. Tahe as an example the following account of the famous Lord Bacon. 
^ He was rather ftncifol about his health, preferring meats which *bred j moes substantial 
«uid less dissipahle — tahmg three grams of nitre daUy m warm broth, and an inftision 
of rhubarb into white wine and ben once in six or seven days, immediately before his 
meal, that it mi^dit dry the body less.”— Lives of the Lord Caaneellors. 
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We cannot refrain from adding here a particular aocoont 
from Fryer of the apphances andt means by which our pre- 
decesBors were enabled to sustain this luxiunous mode of life 
We confess, notwithstanding all that has been said, (m our own 
pages and elsewhere,) towards the reconcilement of the apparent 
disproportion between die nominal income and the indubitable 
expenditure of these men, there seems to us to remain a con- 
siderable residue of mystery on the subject — * 

**Tbe whole Mass of the Company s Servants may be comprehended m 
three classes, tiz Merchants, h actors and Wnters some Blewcoat Boys also- 
have been entertained under Notion of ApprcnticeB for Seven Years, which: 
being expired, if they can get Security they are capable of Employments. 
Tlie Wnters are obbged to serve Five Years for 10/ per Ann giving in 
Bond of 600Z for goM Behaviour all which time they serve under some of 
the forementioned Offices After which they commence Factors and rise 
to Preferment and Trust, according to Sonionty or Favour, and therefore 
have a 1000/ Bond exacted from them, and have their Salary augmented to 
20/ per Ann for Three Years then entnng into new Indentures, are ma^ 
Senior Factors, and lastly. Merchants after Throe Years more out of 
whom are chose Chiefs of Factories as Places fall, and are aUowed 40/ per 
Ann durmg their stay in the Company s semte, besides Lodgings and 
Victuals at the Company s Charges 

These m their seversd Seiguiones behave themselves after the Funda 
mentals of Surat, and in their rospeotivo 1 actones live in the like Grandeur 
from whence they nse successively to be of the Council in Surat which is 
the great Council , and if tlie President do not contradict, are sworn and 
take their place accordingly, which consists of about live m Number, besides 
the President, to be constantly llesidout 

As for the PresidoiKw, though the Company interpose a deserving 
Man, yet they keep that Power to themselves none assummp that Digmty 
till confiimed by them His Salary from the Company is '>00/ a Year, 
half pwd here, the other half reserved to be received at homo, m case of 
mi^emeanor to make satisfaction , besido a Bond of 5000/ Sterling of good 
Becunties 

The Accountant has 72/ per Annum, 1 ifty Pound paid here, tlie other at 
liome All the rest are half paid hero, hall at home, except the Writers, 
who have all paid here 

Out of the Council aie elected the Deputy Governor of Bomhaun, and 
Agent of Pereta the first a Place of gi-eat I rust, tlie other of Piofit , 
though, by the appointment from the Company the second of India claims 
Bonwaim, and the Secretary of Surat the Agency of Persia which is 
connived at, and made subject to the Will of the President, b) the Interest 
of those whose Lot they are , chnsing rathoi to reside here where Consign 
ments oorapensate those Fmoliiments, so that none of tlie Coimcil if noted 
in Englana, but makes considerably by lus Place after the rate of Five m 
the Hundred Commission, and Bus is tlie Jacob e Ladder by which they 
ascend 

It would be too mean to descend to indireot ways, which aro chiefly 
mantled by the Ban^nt, the fittest Tools ior any deceitful Undertaking , 
out 01 whom ore made Brokers for the Company, and private Persons, who are 
allowed Two per Cent on all Bargams, b^des what they squeeze secretly 
out of the price of things bought , which cannot be well understood for want 
of knowledge in their mguage , which Ignorance is safer, than to hazard 
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being poysoned for prymg too nearly into their Actions Though the Com 
panj, to enooura^ xoung men m peir Semce, mamteun a Master to learn 
them to Wnte and read the Language, and an Annuity to be annexed when 
thOT gam a perfecbon therem, wmch few attempt, and fewer attain 

To this Factory belongs Twenty Persons in number reckoning Swaily 
Afanne mto the Account , a Minister for Divine Service, a Ohirurgion, and 
when the President is here, a Doard of English Soldiers, consisting of a 
double File led by a Sei3eant 

The present Deputy has only Forty Afoor-man, and a Flag man canymg 
St George, Ifis Colours Swallow tailed in Silk, fastened to a Silver Partisan , 
with a small Attendance of Horse with Silver Bridles, and Furniture for 
the Gentlemen of the House, and Coaches for I adies and GounciL 

The president besides these has a Noise of Irumpets, and is earned lum 
self in a Palenkeent an Horse of State led before him, a Mirohal (a Fan of 
Ostnehes Feathers) to keep off the Sun, as the Omhraks or Great Men have, 
none hut the Emperor have a Suinhtero among tho Moguls Besides these, 
every one according to his Quality has lus Menial Soi rants to wait on him m 
hia Chamber, and follow lam out^ 

It 18 as well to notice liero the steps winch the Homo Govern 
ment took to suppicss the increasing licentiousness of their 
servants, because while they shew the inefficiency of legislative 
enactments for such a purpose, they also preach a Sermon wluch 
ought to be continually impressed upon Anglo Indians They 
remark that their Factors disorderly conduct tends to the dis 
honour of God, the discredit of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Ghnst, and the shame and scandal of tlio English nation, and 
that in order to render “ the rehgion vo profess amiable in the 
sight of those heathens, among whom they reside, they have 
thought fit to require a strict observance of certain rules and 
orders They ordain that all their Chiefs should prevent pro 
fane sweanng, drunkenness and fornication , that they who will 
not bo reformed should be punished, and, if they are still hardened, 
that they should be sent home to England, “ that they may 
not remain lu India, to the dislionoiu of God, the scandal of 
religion, the discredit of our nation and perverting of otheis 
They moreover directed the use of a form of pra^ er, which is far 
more appropnate than anything of the kind we have at present 
and which concludes with beseeching God that “ these Indian 
nations among whom we dwell, seeing our sober and righteous 
conversation, may be induced to ha\e a just esteem for our 
most holy profession of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom be honour, praise and glor}, now and for 
ever, Amen * 

The alarming state of morals in this part of India is shewn by a 
Clergymcm who visited the coast towards the end of the seven 
teenth century In reference to Bombay, he writes, “ I cannot 
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without horror mention to what a pitch all ticioub enormities were 
grown in this place Luxury* immodesty, and a prostitute 
dissolution of manners, found still new matter to work upon 
Wickedness was still upon tho improvement, and grew to such 
a 2)eifection, that no ^uee was so detestable as not to be extreme- 
ly common, whereby Satan obtained a more despotic authority 
in tlio hearts of tlio Chiistians, than he did among the Gentiles 
in tilt 2>ngoantry of lieatlicn worship * The coarse and pro- 
fane Ian gun gt m winch tlicir despatches were occasionally 
com lied leads us to infer that if so little decency was mam- 
fested in jniblic documents, Iheic could ha^o been but few moral 
icstinnits in the intercourse ofjnnate lift i* 

Before considering the change in English Society, let us 
contcinjilatt tlio natue town Few objects nmnin the same 
exttjit Uic climate and the filth llie dry air still iirevails, and 
certain winds still bung the rjubo heat which threatened to 
siiliocatc the Dutcli admiial, but ptihaps if he had been a little 
fuitlicr m the intcaoi, lie would not ha\c given them such a 
bad name, the hot wnuds seldom last foi any length of time, 
and aie gcncially soon ieUo\e(l by the sea breeze The land 
— at least such as is removed from the effects of salt water 
floods — still yields a good leturii, and tlio diit — Government 
having unacconntabl} witlidiawn an allowance for cleansing the 
city — exhales the same “ lioirid stench which offended the 
nostiils of Bear adniinl Stavonnus As in all native towns, the 
dogs luo not only nuisances to passers by, but, from tho pre 
Yidcuce of Hydiotihobia, sources of dangei Wo arc told, that 
muu) years ago, a Poitugucsc Captain, wishing to extract money 
from the compassion or suiierstition of the Banians, made a 
large collection of these animals, and avowed his intention of 
drowning them The alarmed citizens immediately proffered 
consulciablc sums of monc>, and thus redeemed their oanine 
proport} X Surely our powerful Government might with justice 
put the Eciingec s intention into iiractico witliout imitating his 
cupidity or suffeiing a redemption 

Clcanhness is only found m the quarter allotted to the 
English residents wlieie native tenements are not permitted to 
come between the wind and tlicir nobility In other respects 
too nun and decay ha\o wrought sorrowful changes The walls 
which were at hist built of mud, but after Sivajis invasion, 

• Ovmgton 8 voyage 

■f F G Letters m 1700 signed by Stephen Colt Frets and hiB Council, in which oaths 
are lutrudiiced and the accuuuta sent home by the New Cempiny and Sir NichuUi 
Waite m 17(H) 1 

J Discoveries m Asia 
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of bnok, are dilapidatedi although less so than at most towns m 
this part of India, as ^07 ana usefltl 111 preventing smuggling , 
the gardens no longer deserve that name, being withfew exceptions 
destroyed, or converted to the general purposes of agncmture , 
the holy ship which was mentioned by old writers as a curiosity, 
and which made an annual voyage to the Bed Sea with pilgrims, 
was earned down the nver in the Monsoon, and dashed to 
pieces, so that in 1 777 only a portion of its aged head was 
visible Forbes mentions a successor at a later date, and now 
three large ships lying on their sides like dead elephants, and 
without ngging, are generally to be seen m the river , but we 
suspect that the spell is broken, and they do not possess their 
predecessor s sanctity The streets have year by year become 
contracted in tbeir extent, and their throngs have dwindled away, 
so that now eighty thousand are the most that are left of the 
former six hundred thousand inhabitants This diminution 
is to be attnbuted chiefly to the decay of trade, and more 
especially of the manufacture of coarse cotton fabnes, which were 
formerly exported m considerable quantities, but have now given 
way to the supenor productions of English faotones That 
mystenous disease, moreover, with which providence scourges 
India, has here been busy, and the final work of rum and depo- 
pulation was wrought by a fire which raged with extraordinary 
violence in the year 1887, and is said to have destroyed one 
half the town Doubtless liquor shops have also contnbuted 
their share to the causes of disease and death , they were always 
numerous, but have been lately increased by our Government 
with an unworthy anxiety for the augmentation of revenue, 
whatever may be the cost m human misery 1 The efforts of a few 
benevolent individuals who would oppose such strongholds of 
vice by a Teetotal Society have been quite nugatory , for although 
such a Society exists, it is obscure tmd inefficient 

The Ammal hospi^ still remains, but it contamsfew deserving 
pensioners The old tortoise has been long since gathered to 
hia fethers Some hvely poultry cackle in pensioned happiness, 
and an able bodied camel lolls his head in all the hopelessness 
of ennui Really wretched objects are found only m the cattle- 
wards, and Bishop Heber would not accuse the Brahmans 
here, as he did at Broach, of keeping up the institution for the 
sake of the good milch cows and buffaloes with which it provided 
them A more miserable, famished set of animals can scarcely 
be conceived 

But the most remarkable places in Surat, where interesting 
accounts of the Europeans who have been connected with it 
may be gleaned, axe the Dutch and English Burymg Grounds 
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Here the past and present meet m one new The nvalry which 
formerly inflamed the two natipns is here bummg out, the 
traces of it are still nsible even amid the mouldering tombs 
They seem to have been raised by a people who dreaded obson- 
nty, who hoped that masonry and chiselled marble would 
perpetuate their names, and that the vastness of their re- 
putation would correspond with the size of their monuments 
What insane efforts 1 How much more noble would have 
been even the heathen wish to hand their name down to 
posterity by some work of pubho beneficence, to have successive 
generations of labourers bless them as they drew water from 
the Dutchmans well, or bathed their weary limbs in the 
Enghshman s tank I How still more noble some work of unosten- 
tatious love ^ An asylum for the poor, a decent House of prayer, 
which might certainly Lave been raised at loss cost than the 
largest of these proud mausoleums ^ If such had been built by 
one who cared not to record his name, we should think with 
admiration of our own countryman Would that they had felt 
the Psalmist s beautiful words, “ The dead praise not Thee, O 
Lord, neither all they that go down into silence The livmg, 
the hving he shall praise thee 

We can imagine that when Englishmen resolved to raise 
grand mausoleums to the memory of their ihends, they would 
be at a loss to know what style to adopt Architecture more 
than any other art displays the genius of a people, and expresses 
faithfully the characters of their minds But the English and 
Dutch were at that time merely shop keepers, their genius 
was money-making, their character a love of Mammon Such 
a people could have no refined tastes, and amongst such architec- 
ture would not find a congenial soil Inventive talents they 
could not have, and they must resort to mutation But where 
would they find models m their Chnstian oountnes? In the 
old Cathedrals were monuments chiefly of a devotional stamp , 
but they could not mutate these , for, first, it was at that time 
apparently an object with Europeans to disguise from the natives 
the fact that they had any religion , and, secondly, they did not 
desire merely such monuments as could be inclosed m other 
bmldmgs, but they said in their hearts like the builders of Babel, 
** go to, let us ms^e us a name, and their monuments must be 
in themselves piles of masonry which passers by might admire 
For such bmlc^gs Mussulman art afibrded models, and these, 
bemg ready at hand, were adopted These European tombs then 
are m a kind of arabesque style, being clumsy mutations of Moo- 
rish mausoleums 

The expense of them must have been considerable When 
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Tlievenot was Jiere, one was being built at an expense of eight 
thousand fiancs This, howewer, was a comparatively insigni 
ficant one , and an idea of what the grandest cost may bo drawn 
from the circumstance that a bill of six thousand rupees was 
charged to the Dutch Company fdr merely repairing the tomb oi 
Baron Van Reede, one of their first chiefs This exceeded all 
the rest in magnificence, and it now consists of a double cupola 
witli a gallery, with much elegant wood work m the intenor, and 
well arranged frescoes It is one of the few which still retain 
their inscnptions, the marble slabs of most of the others having 
been stolen, and it gnes m Dutch details of the titles, distinc- 
tions and age of Van Reede, assigning tho year IGOl as the 
date of his death Formerly it was adorned with escutcheons 
and passages of Scripture, which arc now nearly obliterated 
These last marks give something of a religious turn to this stately 
pile, and it is curious that we can produce corroborative evidence 
to shew tliat Van Roodc was in liis wav a religious zealot If a 
spirit of persecution and intolerance piovos earnestness in a 
career, then certainly ho was zealous towards God, as we learn 
from a rtmarkahle Portuguese memoir of Padre Joseph Vaz, 
which has been preserved m the Asiatic Journal * It would 
appear that this disciple of St Philip Nen had with the spirit 
of a fervent missionary taught for some time m 1687 at Ceylon 
Henry Van Recdo, dcscnbul as an obstinate Lutheran and 
Governor of tlie Dutch possessions, had hcfoic endeavoured to 
destroy tho Churches and expel tho missionancs of the Jesuits , 
and now he formed a design of taking Pndro Vaz — who wasm 
disguise — and his congregation pnsoneis On Christmas eve, 
when tlieir altars wcie prepared, and they were singing before 
their priLSts arrival the rosary of the Blessed Vii gin, the Soldiers 
enteied, heat both men and women, and destroyed tlie altars, and 
took three hundred peisons piisoncis On following day 
they were brought befoie Van Reede , some were fined, eight 
pnncjpal peisons weio whiiiped, and one who had been a 
Protestant, so inhumanly tiiat ho died undci the infliction 
This last, says the account, ns a faitliful mortvr, exhorted his 
companions to suffer with constancy foi tho Roman Catholic 
faith The other seven were condemned to serve m irons 
with hard laboui, “ and thus by a prolonged martyrdom, 
consecrated their lives to God The heretic Van Rcedo con 
tinned to hunt tlie Christians from place to place Such is an 
account of him drawn from his religious opponents A more 
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lionourablo fact is, that ho was the author of Hortus Isdus Mala- 
haricus, a celebrated work in 12 v«ls folio ^ 

Tho most discreditable of all the tombs in the Burying 
Ground, but yet the one which afforded infinite amusement to 
travellers, was that of a man wlft) is called by our wnters a ship s 
butler, but by another a peison of distinction, tho reputed 
fhtlier of the rnnco of Orange, ^\ho was bamshed to Surat by 
tho Dutch Government t WhatL^ er his rank, all admit that ho 
was a notorious tippler, and that by wav of commemorating his 
virtues, and bequeathing his example to ages yet unborn, he 
enjoined that a stone punch howl should be placed at tho 
mit, and punch bowls with sugar loaves at the comers, of his 
tomb Here his surviMug friends, say tlie chromclers, were 
accustomed to moot, and after crowning die large bowl and ladle- 
ing into the smaller ones, enjoyed their carouse There they 
held their nightiy revels, and in commemoiating the departed 
forgot themselves, singing — 

“ Oil i tliat a Datehman’s draaght could be 
As deep as the rolling Znydor Zee. ’ 

No traces of this tomb remain at present, and we should feel 
more comfortable if all knowledge of the disgusting example 
set by Christians had penshed with it 
The object m raising Van Reedes monument, was to eclipse 
the English cemetery, and more especially the handsome tomb 
erected a few years earlier to the memory of Sir Guorge Oxon- 
den (for the name is thus spelt ) This, however, will always claim 
a stiangcrs attention on account of tho talents of tlie deceased, 
and more especially the gallantry which led him, with lua few 
European friends and attendants, to maintain his factory against 
the whole Maratha army It is forty feet in height and twenty- 
five in diametci, and includes two domes, with stair cases and 
galleries supported on massive pillais It appears from the 
Latin inscription that the lower dome was first built to comme 
morato his brother Chnstopher, and was afterwards surmounted 
by one to commemorate himself This inscription is a clumsy 
composition, but is worthy of being recorded 
It is as follows — 

“ Askest thou frjondly render 
Why this edifice seeks such display ? Take this reply 
It IS proud to contain that other noble structure. 

It bo^ts moreover because it canopies two 
Generous and most brotherly of brethren 
Who had they been alive would have liccn 


* Olof Toreen & Voyage 
t Compare Stavormus and Thevenot 
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Clotel 7 united, u they are in death. 

Would yon know one ? R^, elsewhere. 

Would yon know the otBer ? Bead, Here. ** 

Then follows the usnal enumeration of the dignities and 
\irtues of the deceased, and the conclusion is thus — 

* Alaa t Header ! you may profit by thu great man, even now that he is dead.* 

When contemplating such an edifice as this, our thoughts 
are led to some mighty and wealthy vioeroy, and we may form 
magnificent ideas of the departed as a founder of our empire 
in the East And yet what was the position of a man over 
w^se remains such a mass of bnck and mortar was raised ? 
Will the spectator believe that his salary was £800, with 
a gratuity of £200 per annum, as compensation for private 
trade? * Whatever might have been his other means of 
procuring money, Sir George Oxenden agreed to resign his 
pnvilege of pnvate trade for £200 per annum, and if we do 
not allow for the change in the value of money, his whole 
income was scarcely equal to that of a raw civilian who has 
passed in one of the Oriental languages 

Christopher Oxenden s epitaph smells strongly of the shop 
It laments his short life, for it was only possible to reckon 
his days and not his years before death required the account 

Do you ask, my masters, what is your profit and loss ? You 
have gained sorrow, he has lost bis life, but per contra let 
bim wnte * death to me is gain 

There is one tomb less ostentatious, and the Latin epitaph, 
we think, is consistent with its appearance, in good taste, and 
of a more marked rehgious character It is thus — 

“ Stranger, pause (if at least you are a Christian), pause, 
I say, for a little while, nor will it be in vain For you will 
know that here lieth Francis Breton, Chief for the Honorable 
Company of English merchants trading to the East, who when 
for five years he hod with the greatest dihgence and strictest 
integnty completed his duties, completed hia life He went 
unmamed to the heavenly nuptials m the year of Chnst 1649 
on the 21st of July 

” It is enough, stranger, for you to know this, expend but one 
tear, and depart 

We shall quote but one more epitaph, which, as regards taste, 
presents a most unfavourable contrast with the last One might 
almost consider it a specimen of the mock heroic 

“ In memory of Mary Price, wife of William Andrew Price, 
Esq , Chief for afEairs of the British nation, and Governor of 


Hiira BiMtorj of IndU, voL I 
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the Mogul B Castle and Fleet of Surat, who through the spotted 
veil of Qie small pox rendered a pure and unspotted soul to 
God, expecting but not fearing death, which ended her days 
April the thirteenth. Anno Domini 1761, iGtatis suce 28 
**Tb9 Tirtaet wbidi in her ihort hfb were ihewn 
Have equalled been by few, anzpaaaed by none.” 

This inscnption is quite unworthy of the tombs of Governor 
Fnoe and his wife, which are elegant It is m the hamlet church 
yard style 

We cannot refrain from giving a long extract regarding the 
most renoiarkable man of all that have found their long home 
m Surat Of Thomas Oonat, or Coryate, or Corryatt we first 
learned anything from Boswell s life of Johnson , but we cannot 
now refer to the passage We have since read with no htde 
pleasure his three volumes of Crudities, a work which con- 
tams a great deal of not valueless information under a most 
strange and crack brained gmse We presume that Coryate was 
the SrBt European traveller that over came to India on a mere 
tour of pleasure After visiting all that was then deemed worthy 
of note m Europe, he begged his way* over the greater portion 
of Asia, and at last terminated his pilgrimage at Surat The 
following account of him we abridge fixim the “Voyage of the 
Eeverend Edward Terry, chaplain to Sir Thomas Boe — 

** The 25th of September we came happily to an anchor in SwaUy Road^ 
wiibm the Bay of Cambayat the harbour for our fieet while they make their 
stay in these remote parts. On the banks whereof, amci^t maiw more 
Fnghsh that he there mterred, is laid up the body of Mr ThcmtM Coryate^ 
a man m his time Notua nxmis omndnu, veiy sufficiently known He bred 
there, and there died while 1 was in those parts, and was for some months 
tiien with my Lord Embassadour, during which tune he was either my 
chamber fellow or tent-mate, which gave me a full acquamtance of bum . 
The Oreeke-traveUmg Thonuu (they which know his story, know why I call 
him so ) formerly wrote a book entituled CoryaU $ Cmdtttet prmted in the 
begmmng of the year 1611, and then ushered into the world by very many 
copies of excellent yerses made by the wits of those times, which did veiy 
much advantage and improve, if not enforce, the sale thereof (doing them 
selves much more honour than him whom they undertook to commend m 
their several Encomiasticks) and if he bad lived, he would have written bis 
last travels to and m, and out of East-lndio, for he resolved (if Qod had 
spared him life) to have rambled up and down the world, as sometune 
X^ysses did, and though not so long as he, yet ten full years at least before 
bis return home m which time he purposed to see Tartana in the vast 
parts thereof, with as much as he could of (7AtiM, and those other large 
places and provmoes mterposed betwixt East-India and China, whose true 
names we might have had from him but yet have not He bad a purpose 
after this to Mve visited the Court of Prester John in ^Ethiopia, who is 

• His e rpeu ses while trsvelUiw tfaron^ India, he mlbrms his mother, 
te two-penoe iteriing adayisnd ffioie two pence begged* * 
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tliere caJled by liis own people, Ho Biot tlie King , flind after tins it was m 
bis thoughts to have cast ms eyes upon many other places , which if ho had 
done, and hved to write those relations, seeing os he did, or should, such 
1 anety of Countries, Cities, Nations, Things, and been as particular m them 
as he was in lus Venetian Joumal, they^muat needs have swoln into so 
many huge volumes, ns would have prevented the penslung of paper But 
undoubtedly if ho had been continued in hte to have wiittcn them, tlicre 
might have been mode very good use of his obson ations for os he was a 
rory ^rtteular so was lie a very faithful Iielator things he saw, he 
over disclaiming that bold liberty which divers Travellers liave, and do take, 
by speaking and wntmg any tiling tliey idease of remote piu-ts when they 
cannot easily be contiodicted, taking a pnde m their feigned relations to 
overspeak things , being resolved lu tins case 

Not only thin^n to do hut u tr do 
Spcukuujj writ mg all, and mon too 

I tlierefore for my pail believing tins liclator to he none of those, have 
taken some things fiom las tinist and cjo<ht in tins my following disroiii’se 
and because he could not live to give an account uuto the woild of las own 
travels, I shall heio by the way make some litllo discovery of his footsteps 
and flittings up and down to and fio with something htbidos of him in las 
long poiogmiations, to satibty vtry many yet hviiig, who il they shall please 
to road tins discourse, may locall that man once moio mtu then remem 
bronce who while ho lived was like a perpetual motion, and tborofoi*o now 
dead should not bo quite forgotten 

In the year UU2 he shipt himself from London for Constantinople, now 
called by ilie Tmks whole he took special notice of all things 

there most observable In which plat-o ho found veiy OTeat i-cspec*t and 

encouragement fi-om Sir Paul Ihndei tlien and there Lmbassadour to 
whose house he had free and welcome access whensoevei he pleased Being 
there for some time, he took his oppoitunities to view divers ports m 
Greoia, and in thoIlolleBpout, took special notice of tlioso two castles direcUy 
opposed to each other tailed Sestos and Abydos, wluch stand on the several 
hanks that bound that veiy nunow sea , wluch places Musmus makes 
famous in his very ontient poem of Hero and Leander 
Ho desired much to see where those seven cliurches sometimes famous in 
Asia the Loss stood hut smee tlieir sin so durkned their hgbt, and God 
removed tlieir Candlesticks from them (as before he tlu^atned) tlioso 
jdaces ho so m the dark that it caimot be well discovered wlieie they once 
were Only Smyrna is famous at tins present day for i rode, but not KeU 
gion and Lphesus and some others of them, keep tbeir names still though 
th^ left and lost tlieir baitb, and profcbsion of Irntli, with the rest. 

He saw what yet remains of the Kuins of sometimes gi'oat Troy, but 
Nam Seqes ent vht Trojafuit — 

That place which was once so populous ns if it liad been sown with 
people. 

And geeded thvK, had q/lar bom 
Millions (f Men, now s sown u Uh Corn 

And — O jam pencre liutna, the very rums of that place ore almost all gone 
to mm Tlio most observable tliuig there yet remaining is pail of an ex 
ceeding groat House, which is continiied by tradition to have been some 
Umes a port of tlie famous Palace of great Xing Ihiamus 
From SmyTna he found a passage to Alexandna m Pgypt, h gypt tliat 
IS called by some, m regard of tlie plenty it produceth, the Gianary oi 
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Storehouse of the world. And in Egypt, near Grand Cairo (antientily 
called Memphis) he obaeired what remains of the once £Eun d i^^raxmdii 
Returning thenoe back to Alexandria *with one Epgliahman more, th^ 
found a pass by sea to Ja£E^ antiently called Joppa, and there they m^ 
some others going to Jenukem, which is about twenty English miles 
distant from Joppa, whence they departed together towards Jerusalem, and 
found it a rery sohtary, rooky, unoomfortable way, full of danger, by reason 
of the wild Arabs who keep about those passages to make poor traTeUeif 
their prey and spoil But toey came safe to Jerusalem, now inhabited by 
Turks, and that place called by them OutU ** where he told me, that himaeu 
and his companion were courteously receiyed by the Father Guardian of 
the Convent oT Franoisoan Fnars, that keep their residence m Jerusalem, 
and by some of them were met at the gate of the mty, where they wers 
compelled by the Turkish Soldiers who ke^ those gates (as all others that 
bear the names of Ohnstians are) at their first coming thither to redeem 
their Heads, 1^ paying each of them the value of five shillmga, before theT 
could have admittance into that place , which they had no sooner entred, 
but they were presently earned by those Franciscans which met them to 
Che Convent , and then the first thing they did to or for them, they 
washed their feet, and set some oomiortable refection before them, and 
after went m procession about a little cloyster they had, praising God 
that he had brought in safety those two Yotanea (as they called them) 
to visit tiiat holy mace A dav or two after they accompanied them to 
Bethlehem, the place of our blessed Saviour a hmh, about five English 
miles distant from Jerusedem, and m the way betwixt those two places 
chewed them a rook, on which (as they said) the Blessed Tuigm sato 
down, as die went on a tame betwixt Jerusalem and Bethlehem, to give 
her babe auok , and that the rook might not feel hard under her it 
yielded (as they told them) to her body like a Cushion, and that impression 
made by her so nttmg remaaneth unto this day , and la most devoutly kissed 
by Totanes as they pass up and down. After they returning back shewed 
them all that was tobe seenmand about Jerusalem. Manyparti^ars they told 
them (Stones that are tiierekeptby Tradition) oonoerzimg our blessed Saviour 
and his Mother Thentbey had asightof as much of Mount Calvane (where 
our blessed Savioar Buffers) aa coiud be shewed them, that hill being now 
enclosed withm the walla of Jerusalem They undertook to shew them alter 
wards the place wherein our blessed Saviour was buned, and after that 
Mount Ohvet, the veiy place whence he after ascended , where upon a rock 
there was an impression of the former part of two feet, such as is seen m soil 
earth, when a man lifts up his body to leap thenoe , and these PVancucaas 
confidently affirmed, and seemed undoubt^y to b^ve, that it was so as 
they shewed and told them. Many other thmn they affirmed, which being 
but oircumBtances, (though iropertamiDg to the of all stones, were 
enough for these f^gruns to o^eve, and enough to make doubt ofi 

Now after that himsdf and comrade had seen what they desired in and 
about Jerusalem, they took their leave of those iPrafimacafii, leaving with 
them money to reoompenee the ourte^ they hod zeceiTed fixun them , the 
Fnars being very poor, and consequently unable to entertain them freely 
Without requitals. 

From hence they took their way to take a view of the Dead Sea (So called 
cither because the water therem is atiU, and moves not, or because no living 
creature is in it, and nothiitf thnves on the banks thereof) the place where 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and Admab and Z^im once stood, thooe mtieg 

• AIMMb(ltieholy)^n.G B. 
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%Bkioh dlmigktif God ov&rthrew tm tmger and tepenud not Jer SO 10 
Hence they went to have a sight of the mer Jordaiit which disohsTgeth 
itself into thatmost nnoomfortaUe Lake, and fh>ni henoe they jonmied 
north-east through those ten tnbes, (which for the sin of Solomon were 
rent from his son^hoboam) till they came to Mount Libanns Thence 
back to Sidon, which retameth that name stiU And here he told me, as 
his last obseiratioa made m that land of Canaan, sometimes Chke 
the garden of the Lord) flowing with mdk and honey being then 
enriched with ^at variety, and abundance of God s good creatures , ondm 
the days of David so populous, that there were numbred m it at one 
tune thirteen hundred thoutand fighting men^ S Sam. 34 0 besides women 
and children, and others unfit to draw swords , which was a most wonder 
ful thing to consider that such a spot of ground m conmanson, not above 
one hundred and sixty miles in length from Dan to Beersheba, and not 
above sixty miles in breadth, from Joppa to Jordan, should be able to bear 
and feed such a numerous people and now the veiy self-same tract of 
earth, either for want of manuring or (which is rather to be conceived) 
for tlie want of the blessing of almighty God, which once shined upon 
but now long since witlidrawn from it (for a fruitful land the Lord maltee 
barren for thr tnokedneee of them that dwell therein, Psal 107 84 ) is now 
become unable to sustain one in a hundred of such a number 
From Sidon they got a passage by sea unto Alexandretta now called 
Scanderoon (m the extremest bottom of the Mediterranean Sea, which is 
one of the unwliolsomest places in the world , where 1 have often heard 
that no stranger (that was bom far from it) comes to continue there for 
the space of one month but is sure to meet with a sickness, which very 
often proves mortal At this place his Engbsh companion left him, and 
turned Ins face toward Kngland, and he presently took his way towards 
Aleppo m Syria, about seventy miles or more distant from Scanderoon, 
which IS as much renowned for whol someness as the place before named for 
being uDwholsome , and therefore it is tweet^ir d Aleppo Here he 
being kindly received by tlie English Consul stayed a time to gam the Com 
pany of a Caravan, which consists of a great mixt multitude of jieople from 
divers parts which get and keep together travelling those parts, for fear of 
the incursions and violences by tlneves and murtherers, which they would 
undoubtedly meet withall, if they travelled smgle, or but few together 
With these he after set forwards towards and to that city autiently called 
Nineveh in Assyria, wliicb we find in the prophesy of Jonah was sometimes 
a great and excellent mty of three days Journey Jonah 3 8 but now so 
exceedingly lessen d and lodg d in obscun^, that passengers cannot say 
of it, this was Nineveh, which now bath its old name changed, and is called 
Hozel From henoe ^cy loumied to Babylon m Chaldeea, situated upon 
the nver Euphrates, once likewise so great that Anstotle called it a Coun 
try, not a City, but now 18 \ery much contracted and tis colled Bagdat 
From this place they proceeded through both the Armemaes, and either did, 
or else our traveller was made to bebeve that he saw the very mountain 
Arrarat whereon the Arh of Noah rested after the flood Gen 8 And from 
hence they went forward towards the Kingdom of Persia, and there 
to DzEpahan, the usual place of residence for that great Kiug, then colled 
6ha Abbas or King Abbas. And after they went to Seras antiently called 
BbnEhan, where the great King Ahasuerus kept hia royal and most magni 
ficont court, Est 1 From hence they ;|ouniiM afterwams to Candahor, the 
first provmce north east under the subjection of the Great Mogol, and so 
to L^ore, the chiefest city but one belonging to that great empire , a place, 
as 1 have been often told oy Tom Coryate and others, of very great trade 
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wealth, and delight, lying more temperately out of the parching eon thaat 
any other of his great oitiea do Ana to thia city he wanted not company, 
nor afterwards to Agra, the Mogol s metropolis or chief 
And here it is yery observable, that firom Lahore to Agra is four hundred 
English miles, and that the oountiy betwut both these great cities is nob, 
even, pleasant and flat, a Campania, and tiie road way on both sides all 
this long distance planted with great trees, which are aU the year oloathed 
with leaves exoeeding beneficial unt^ travellers for the shade they afford 
them in those hot ohmes This yeiy much extended length of way twixt 
these two places is called by travellers the long Walk very full of nllages 
and towns for passengers every where to find provision 
At Agra our traveller made an halt, being there lovingly received in the 
English factory, where be staid till he had gotten to his Turkish, and 
Monaco or Airabian languages, some good knowledge in the Persian and 
Indoatan tongues in which study he was always very apt and m little tame 
ebewed much profioien(^ The first of those two the Persian, is the more 

? uaint , the other, the Indostan, the vulgar language spoken m East India 
n both these he suddenly got such a knowledge and mastery, that it did 
exceedingly afterwards advantage him m bis travels up and down the 
Mogol 8 temtones, he wearing always the habit of that nation, and speak 
mg their language 

In the first of these, the Persian tongue be made afterwards an Oration to 
the Great Mogol, bringing in that stoiy of the Queen of Sheba, 1 King 10- 
(m which parts of that sacred histoiy the Mahometans have some know 
ledge) and he told him, that as the Queen of Sheba having heard of the 
fame of King Solomon came from for to visit him, which when she had 
done, she confessed that though she hod heard very much of him and 
many things beyond her belief yet now seeing what she did, acknowledged 
that she had not heard half of that which she now saw concerning the 
wisdom and greatness, and retmne and nohes of Solomon So our Orator 
told the Mogol, that he bad heard ve^ much of him before he had the 
honour to see him (when he was very ior off m his own country) hut now 
what he beheld did exoeedmgly surmount all those former reports of him 
which came to his ears at such a distance from him Then larmug his short 
speech with some other pieces of flatteir, which the Mogol liked well, con 
eluded And when he had done the Mogol gave him one hundred Boopus, 
which amounts to the value of twelve pounds and ten sbiUings of our 
English money looking upon him as a Dorveese or Votary or Pilgnm, 
(for 80 he called him) and such os bear that name in that country seem not 
much to care for money, and that was the reason (I conceive) that he gave 
him not a more plentiml reward. 

After this he having got a great mastery m the Indostan, or more vulgar 
lanpiage, there was a woman, a landress, belong^g to my Lord Embassa- 
dor 8 house who had such a freedom and liberty of speech, that she would 
sometimes scould, brawl, and rad from the sim rising to sun set, one day 
he undertook her in her ovm language, and by eight of the clock m tho 
morning so silenced her that she had not one word more to speak 
Upon a time one Mr Hiohard Steel, a merchant, and servant to the Eost- 
India company, came unto us from Surat to Mandoa, tlie place then of the 
Mogol 8 residence, at which time Mr Ooryate was there with us ^is mer- 
chant had not long before travelled overland from East India through Persia* 
and BO to Gonstantmople, and so for England , wbo m his travel homeward 
had met with Tcm CoryaU, as he was journeying towa^ East-India , Mr 
Steel then told him, that when he was m England, King James (then living) 
enquired after him, and when he had oertifiM the Kmg of his meeting him 
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on the wsy, the King replied, It that fool yet hmng? which when oar Pil 
gnm beard, it seemed to trouble hip Yery much, because the King spoke no 
more nor no better of bim , saying, that Kings would speak of poor men 
what they pleased 

At another time, when he was ready to depart firom ns, my Lord Embas* 
sadour gave him a letter, and in that a bill to receiTe ten pounds at Aleppo 
when he should return thither The letter was directed unto Mr Libbeus 


Chapman, there Consul at that time, m which that which concerned our 
traveller was thus “ Mr Chapman, when you shall hand these letters, I 
desire you to receive the bearer of them, Mr Tomat CoryatOt with curtesy, 
for you shall find him a very honest poor wretch , and further I must m 
treat jon to furnish him with ten munds, which ^all be repayed, Ac Our 
PzJgnm like d the gift well but language by which he E^ould have 
reoeiv d it did not at all content him, telling me that my Lord bad even 
spoiled his curtesy in the carnage thereof , so that if he had beenayery 
fool indeed, be could have said very little less of him than he did, honett 
poor vretch I and to say no more of him was to say as much as nothing 
And fmihermore he then told me, that when he was formerly undertaking his 
Journey to Venice, a person of honour wrote thus in his behalf unto Sir 
Henry Wotton, then and there Embassadour ** My Lord, good wine ne^s 
no bush, neither a worthy man letters commendatoiy, b^use whitherso- 
ever he comes he is his own epistle, Ao ” There (said he) was some Ian 
guage on m^ behalf, but now for my Lord to write nothing of me by way of 
commendation but honett poor wretch is rather to trouble me than to please 
me with hiB favour And therefore afterwards his letter was phras d up to 
bu mind, but he never livd to receive money By which his old ac- 
quaintance may see how tender this poor man was to be touched in any 
tnmg that might m the least measure Oisoourage him 0 what pains this 

S oor man took to make himself a subject for present and after discourse, 
emg troubled at nothing for the present, unless with the fear of not livmg 
to reap that ihiit he was so ambitious of in all his undertakings And cer- 
tainly he was smpnzed with some such thoughts and fears (for so he told 
us afterwards) when upon a tune he being at Mandoa with us, and there 


standing in a room against a stone pillar, where the Embassadour was, and 
myself present with them, npon a sudden he fell into sn<di a swoon, that 
we had very much ado to recover him out of it, but at last, being coma 
to himself, he told us that some sad thoughts had immediately before pre- 
sented themselves to his fancy, which as he conceived put him mto uat 

distemper, like Fanniusin Martial Ne mortare men, to prevent death 

by dymg For he told us that there were great expectations in England of 
the large acooimts he should give of his travels after his return home , and 
that be was now shortly to leave us, and he bemg at present not vety well, 
if he should die in the way toward Surat, whither he was now intended to 
go, (which place be had not as yet seen) be might be buned in obscunty, 
and none of bis friends ever know wbat became of him, be travelling now, 


as be usually did, alone Upon wbioh my Lord willed him to stay longer 
with us, but he tbankfullv refused that offer, and turned his faoe presently 
a^r toward Surat, whioh was then about three hundred miles distant 
from us, and he lived to come safely thither, but there being over 
kindly used hj some of the English who gave him Back, wbi& they 
bad Drought from England, he oalhng for it as soon os he heard of 
and crying, “ Sack, Sack, is there any such thing as Sack f I pray 
you give me some Sack ,** and dnnkmg of it, thou^ I conceive moderately, 
(for he was a yen temperate man) it mmieased his^ox which he hod then 
upon him , and this oaosed mm, within a fow days after his very tedious 
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•ad Izoablesome trayelB, (for be went most on foot) it tbui piece to come te 
biB jourmes end , for here be overtook Death in the month of December 
1617 andwasbuned (as aforesaid) under a btUe monument, like one of 
those are nenallv made in our Church yards On which he should have been 
remembred by ibis or the like Epitaph, if it could have been there engraved 
upon hiB Xombe 

[Here follows a Hhymmg epitaph, which does not present mil 
very favorable bght the poetical talents of Mr Terry J 

“ 8u) exit Ooryatui Hence he went off the stage and so must all after 
him, how long soever their parts seem to be For if one should go to Ihe 
extremest part of the world East, another West, another North, and another 
8outh, they must ell meet at last together in the Field of Bones, wherein 
our TiaveUer hath now taken up his lodging, and where 1 leave him. * 

We behove our readers will not object to the great length of 
this extract, relating as it does to a very remarkable man, one 
who, as he had no predecessor as an Amateur Indian traveller, so 
had, and probably will have^ no successor to emulate the extent 
of his travels wi^ such madequate means 

When men ceased to biuld these vain memorials of human 
greatness, then and not Ull then did they raise a monument 
to God s glory They then oared less for the houses of the 
dead, and began to think of a Church for the hving God Dean 
Fndeaux stat^, in 1694, that there was **not so much as a Chapel 
m any of the English settlements for the true religion, except 
at Fort St George only (Madras) A church had been bi^t 
there at the expense of a private individual, without any aid 
or even countenance from the Company * In other places the 
mess room was the House of Prayer , and at Merut a plan was 
sanctioned in the present century for erectiug an edifice which 
should answer the double purpose of a church and a nding- 
school + A provision was made in the Company s Charter a 
few years after Dean Pndeaux s letter was written, by which minis- 
ters who should learn the native language and instruct the 
native servants of the Company were appomted to be estab- 
lished,^ but this provision was always grossly violated 

However, some years later, the Cathedru of Bombay was 
built through the influence and exertions of Mr Cobbe, the 
Chaplain, and after another hundred years, it was actually pro- 
posed to take a second step in Church Building Accordingly 
m 1816 Archdeacon Barnes transmitted a plan for a Chunm 
at Surat to the first Bishop of Calcutta, but that great prelate 
having some taste in these matters, disapproved of it, and stylod 
it ** a bam like edifice, * Subsequently, when it had under 
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gone revision, his lordship declared that it was entirely to his 
satisfaction Mr Carr was at 4hat time Chaplain, and Bishop 
thought It necessary to caution him about buildiug the Church 
East and West A cross too had been placed over the Church 
in the plan, but Bishop Middleton cautiously avoided what 
might appear a tendency to svmbohsm, and suggested that a 
weather cock should be substituted * Others may think, that 
the cross is better siuted to a place where are preached the 
doctrines of that gospel which are “ the same yesterday, to-day 
and for ever, than the proverbial emblem of variableness 
After many difficulties and additions to the delays which in 
India always attend on Church Building, the first stone of the 
present edifice was laid by Mr Elphinstone on the 16th of 
February 1820 It was opened in 1822, and consecrated by 
Bishop Heber, Apnl the 17th, 1826 f The following extract from 
the Bombay Courter of the 12th October 1822, will, we are sure, 
be interesting to many of our readers — The new Church at 
Surat, which has been for some years bmlding, under the 
Bupenntendence of Captain Drummond of the Engineers, was 
opened for dmne service on Sunday the 29 th September The 
Bev T Carr, the chaplain, preached a very excellent discourse , 
and in the evening, six liberated slaves were publicly baptized 
during the service, which very much added to the interest of the 
occasion The Church is a neat building and well finished, but 
does not convey sufficiently the external character and appear- 
ance of a place dedicated to the service of Almighty God 
This 18 the first Enghsh Church which has been built at any of 
the stations under the Presidency, and we are happy to find that 
two others are now being built, one at Poona and another at 
Eaira. Many Europeans will learn with pleasure that the 
respected Bishop of Bombay shewed twenty five years ago the 
same earnestness in this holy cause for which they know him to 
be distinguished, that he opened the first Church built at any 
outstation of Western India, and that he was engaged in bnng- 
ing the first fruits of heathenism to a SaMour We must however 
admit the justice of the critic's remark for the building does not 
possess a sufficiently ecclesiastical character The cost was 
upwards of fifty-eight thousand rupees, a much larger sum than 
Government appropriate in these days for similar purposes, and 
which was in this case most prodigally expended 
For long a very thnving people m Surat have been the 
Bosers, wbose Moulla resides here, and is said to be in the 
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enjoyment of a very large income Bishop Heber^ m his charm* 
ing and engaging style, gives an account of the tnumphant 
return of the Motdla at that time, who having gone into Malwa 
had narrowly escaped death at the hands of the Patans, in a 
quarrel with whom his sect was then engaged, one of their 
S^ni teachers having been killed b}^ the Bosors in an affiray 
at Mundipore Although most old travellers mention this 
remarkable people, they did not gam much acquaintance 
with them and their opinions They are descended from 
a tnbe of Arabs, and are stigmatized as Sbias by the Shni 
sect of Mussulmans In reality they belong to neither sect , 
they recognize the peculiar claims of All , but also reverence 
the twelve Tenaums, indeed each successive Moulla is viewed by 
them as a new Tenaum Their founder seems to have been of 
ina media principles, and to have endeavoured to steer between 
the S6 qi s and Shi as , consequently they are regarded with 
hatred and contempt by both Havmg settled m Guzerat, they 
devoted themselves exclusively to trade, and as they prospered in 
this became the wealthy merchants of the country Hence their 
name &om the Hmdustani, hyoharoy which in its Sanskrit 
original signifies one engaged in any business* They are 
generally frugal and economical, but liberally impart a portion 
of their gams to their religious teacher, who is thus enabled (as 
they doubtless suppose) to reflect credit upon the caste by lus 
supenor style of living He supports a college at, it is said, an 
expen 0 of nearly eight thousand rupees a month, which is 
entirely defrayed by himself Here upwards of a hundred 
students learn Arabic and the Koran, are fed and lodged in 
dormitories, which however despicable they might appear to a 
modem Oxonian, are in native estimation exceedingly comfort 
able, and would have perhaps been thought so at Oxford a few 
centuries ago The tombs of these people, as compared with 
those of Europeans, present a contrast which would be sufficient 
subject for an essay On the one side are structures ponderous, 
dark and gloomy, where rank grass and intrusive sbrube dispute 
possession of the ground, where the biulder s work is crumbling 
away, and pillar and capital Itilliiig in the dust, \\here there are 
scarce any traces of religion, where the architecture expresses no 
character but that of tot^ indifierence to all creeds, and lying 
epitaphs would lead you to suppose that all was purity and 
nobihty of mmd, where in reahty there was so much of cormp 
lion, selfishness and avarice Now turn the picture, follow the 
fcdse prophet s sectarian worshipper m his evening walk to the 
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tombs he rererencsB How neat and carefully sVept the pave 
ment ! When night throws ov;er them her sable mantle, numer- 
ous hghts still display the silk which covers, and the nch carving 
which canopies them, the bodies of the departed are here care- 
fully cherished, for their Korun is but a perversion of our 
Scriptures, and although it does not teach them of Christ s Incar- 
nation, it teaches them its result (of which idolaters know nothing) 
and that is, the sanctification of matter as well as spint Their 
care moreover for the departed, the beauty and cheerfulness of 
the place point out their belief in a resurrection The entrances 
and floors of the mausoleums are all of white marble, and the 
rest of highly polished ohunam , they are old but kept m 
excellent repair The domed arohitecture is of the style which 
at once from its similitude calls to mind the turbaned brow, and 
leads the memory back to the ages of Moonsh zeal and con- 
quest In the same quadrangle is an extensive mosque, suggest- 
ing that men should pass &om thoughts of mortahty to prayer 
The builders too add^ no epitaphs, and it is pleasant to the 
honour of the treasured dead at Least not disgraced by fEdsehood 

The other inhabitants of Surat, peculiar to this side of India, 
are the Porsis, who are too well known to require descrip- 
tion For the last hundred years they have been divided into 
two sects, — the Kusmi, which embraces the majonty, and the 
Kudimi Strange to say, the origin of their dispute is the 
same as one which for long caused a difference between the 
Eastern and Western Churches of Ohnstendom — a question about 
the computation of time , the one beginning tbe year a month 
earher than the other < It is highly amusing to find one 
writer on visitmg Guzerat comparing ^em, on account of their 
fnigahty and business habits, to Quakers The drab coloured 
gentry would feel sadly scandalized if they were to know that 
5iey have been likened to the wealthy race who dnve the gayest 
equipages, and axe the most porticiilar in their dress, of any 
people in Bombay, 

lliere are about twenty Armenians with their Pnest We know 
not how to account for the large proportion of women amongst 
them, but such there is, and when a report of the population of 
Surat was sent to England in 1624, the case was precisely the 
same, although in all other instances the numbers of males and 
femaleB were about equal* The occupation of these once 
active people is almost gone No greater testimony could have 
been given to their industry, honesty and ability than the circum- 
stance, that they were employed by our factories to carry on their 
trade m the interior, the Company admitting that they could 
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coDdact it better than their own agents In their altered 
position they still retain the respe^tabih^ and love of order fox 
which they are generally so distinguished 

Not so the Portuguese There is a sad falling of They had 
formerly two Churches, one only of which is now used, but the 
other still exists The oldest was built m 1624, and it is very 
remarkable that it was endowed with a monthly income of a 
hundred and twenty six rupees paid by the Nawab, according 
to a sunnud of the Emperor ♦ There is now no pecuniary pay- 
ment for Its support, hut there is still connected with it certain 
landed property 

Efforts have been long made by Protestant Missionaries for 
the conversion of the natives, and for thirty years a mission has 
been ostabbshod Theio is a good mission house and a neat 
chapel Enghsh and vernacular schools have been opened, but 
Parsi, Mohammedan and Hindu ore os the deaf adder which 
refuseth to hear the \oice of the charmer The London Mission 
have prudently resigned the field to Insh Presbytenans, and 
have transplanted tiieir missionanes to a more favourable soil 
There is also a school estabhshed by Government at considerable 
expense, which is well conducted and numerously attended As 
all religious instruction is excluded from its routine, it draws, as 
might be expected, heathen boys from the Church and Mission 
institution B, where some knowledge of the Gospel is imparted 

We cannot conclude without again drawing the readers atten- 
tion to the number, presented by the history of Surat, of the 
vaiicties and distinctions which exist amongst the human race 
Hero, we find the wilhng slaves of Mussulman despots, the 
republicans of Holland, the subjects of France and England s 
mixed monarchies all thrown together , here, too, was every shade 
of colour which distinguishes the human countenance, and here 
were multiphed forms of religion and superstition Christians, 
who professed allegiance to the Pope of Rome, the Patnarch of 
Constantinople and the Cathoheus of Armenia , Chnstians who 
disowned all allegiance and were called Independents , followers 
of the Anglican Communion, the Synod of Dort, the West- 
minster confession , Sum, Shia, and Boser disciples of the 
Prophet, heathemsm in all its degrees, from the worship of “ the 
eye of day, to the adoration of a monkey god, or a daub of 
red pamt — all were here Where else shall we find such vanety ? 
A history of Surat would be a most important chapter m a 
umversal history of mankind 
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Aet IV — 1 The Government Gazette and Acte of the Le- 
gulative Council of India ' 

2 The Acte of the Legislative Council of India with a Gloseary , 
an Analytical Abstract prefixed to each Act, and Copious 
Index, by William Theobald, Esq Barrister at Law and 
Advocate of the Supreme Court Calcutta, 1844 

We resume the Legislative Acts of the Council of India, 
for the purpose of continuing our review of them from the year 
1840, at which period we stopped m our last notice of them 
From judicious readers we anticipate no reproach, on account 
of the dulness of the task we have undertaken to them, it 
will be justified, as it is to ourselves, by the consideration, that 
tolerably performed, it cannot but be an useful one , as towards 
the pubhc at large it may be compared to that of the traveller 
who is about to explore distant and httle known regions he 
may neither extend the bounds nor ennch tho field of know- 
ledge or science, but the chance of making discovery is worth 
the enterpnze it secures to him the tolerant and kindly feel- 
ing of the stay at homes , and on his return, the discermng 
listen with patience to the record of his observations and 
travels It is fortunate for us after this companson, that 
the very first Act we have to notice, (Act 1 of 1841) is grotesque 
end novel by side of its companions , or perhaps what strikes 
us as novel, is really an antiquated fashion It has a simply 
affirmative and didactic preamble , which is numbered as its 
first clause or section and the second is like unto it, in that 
it contains no command or law, but merely a statement of a 
definition How it got mto the Act book m this form we are 
at a loss to imagme It relates to Puttidari estates, so far 
as the land revenue is concerned in them , and as our readers 
are probably prepared to hear, its title and nomenclature are 
obscure, and its proMSions difficult of comprehension The 
fact of passing such an Act, is, however, sufficient proof to 
our mmd of the propnety of accomplishing its objects, if at 
all, by legislation , we therefore feel called upon to noUoe, as 
constitutionally or pohtically remarkable, two of its provisions 
The Act places certain powers of duress in the hands of the 
Collectors , and then ties up their hands by a provision, that 
the said powers shall be employed by the Collectors under 
such hmitation and control as Government, or other superior 
revenue authorities shall see fit to prescribe or enforce And 
the Act ends by empowering the Governor General in Council 
to extend it, to any dislnct " to which with reference to the 
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nature of the tenures prevalent therein its extension fnatf he 
expedient j and the order of gpvemmeni shall be sufficient 
authority for such extension Glauses such as these, we regard 
virtually as renunciations of the legislatiTe function , or a trans- 
ference of them to the executive department We do not affirm that 
ilie executive is not as competent for the purpose as the 
legislative branch of Government , but we point them out as 
charaotenstic of our legislative system The constitutional 
idea or theory of the charter has been in no respect earned out 
to Its just consequences 

The second Act of 1841 is for Bombay, and is an Act for 
regulating Turning over a few leaves more, we come to another 
Act (Act 4) for Bombay, for regulating , and still a little further 
on, another Act for Bombay, for better regulating This repeti 
tion, within two or three pages of one another, of the same 
title, will suggest to our readers all that we should wish to say m 
an expanded cnticism , in a multitude of regulations there may 
be many good ones, but the regulatmg spmt is not apt at 
selection It rarely applies itsdf to proper objects , always med 
dies with too many particulars , and according to nil evpenence, is 
an evil, and characteristic mostly of towns lather than states, 
and IS the besettmg sin of petty Governments As it respects 
Bombay, the Legislative Council is the mere echo or registrar of 
the Local Government , for wo will not ascribe to the Governor 
General in Council either the praise or the blame of caring for or 
understanding, these petty regulations 

Several Acts of this year illustrate the utility of a general 
Legislative Council for all the Presidencies We refer to some 
new institutions and some new laws, which might perhaps have 
been established without a change of system, but certainly they 
would have been confined to Bengal, the special care of the 
Governor General and Council under the old arrangements 
Act V of 1841 IS “ an Act for the greater uniformity of pro 
cess upon trials for state offences, and the amendment of such 
process in certain cases , and it is universal, for aU the 
Presidencies We have much pleasure in bringing forward this 
Act, as ludicati'so of the increased confidence of government 
in its ordinary powers for the suppression of extraordinary 
offences State offences, however, we may observe, are not, 
and cannot bo, of the same importance m India as m many 
other countries They neither indicate, as mostly in England, 
social disorgamzation and discontent extensively diffused among 
the working olaBses , nor severe nuhtary pressure, as m Bussia, 
Poland, and other such countnes Within what are called the 
regulation provinces, treason, rebellion and the like, are less 
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formidable in their effects than thuggee and daooity The 
proviBionfl of the Act before us are very simple First, it 
gives to the ordinary Cnminal Courts competence "to try 
charges of treason, rebelhon or other crimes against the state , 
reserving, however, to the Presidency Governments, authority to 
issue a special commission to one or more judges for the tn^ 
of these offences But the special commissions are to proceed 
in the same manner as the ordinary tribunals , and are to have 
all the powers of the latter , except that their sentence, who> 
ther of acquittal or punishment, shall in OTery instance bo 
reported with their proceedings to the Highest Court of the 
£ I Co for Criminal matters, m the Presidency, previous to 
carrying the some into execution And these " highest 
courts, on the receipt of any trials referred to them, are to 
proceed thereupon according to the rules in force with respect 
to other tnals referred to them , except — and we beg particular 
attention to the exception — that they ore in every instance to 
report their sentence to the executive Government of the Pre- 
sidency for the time being , and arc to wait for the penod of 
throe calendar months belore they direct their sentence to bo 
carried into execution A general restriction, snch as this, delays 
ing the execution of the sentence of the law, and casting doubt 
and uncertainty upon the proceedings m all cases, cannot be 
defensible The general rule ought to be, to carry the sentence 
of the law immediately into execution, leaving the government 
to interfere on its own responsibility, when tliat course might ap- 
pear desirable This is another instance, of powers ol inter- 
ference reserved for the cxecuti\e aiithonties, which are entirely at 
vananoe with all regular and civilized distinctions as to the 
Province of judicial tribunals 

The next Act (No 0) is of the same class of general Acts, it 
IS, "An Act for a more uniform and an iinpro\ed process for 
taking the examination of absent witnesses First, it repeals 
all existing regulations and parts of icgulations on this subject, in 
all the presidencies , and then supplies the place of the repealed, 
with, substantially, the same rules as prevail on tins subject 
in the English system In this Act, the anomalous position, so 
often the subject of animadversion, held by the Supreme Court, 
18 again forced upon our attention Commissions may be issued 
by any court to any other court except in the Presidency towns 
whore tliey may only be issued to Courts of Requests , — thus 
studiously ore the Supreme Courts loft in their original state 
of isolation ^ 

The Act of parhament known in England by the name of 
the Interpleader Act, was this year adopted by the Legislative 
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Council , and several more, in addition to those already mention- 
ed, of the provisions of the English Ijqm Amendment Act still 
leaving some parts of it not yet adopted The recent parliamen- 
tary alteration in the law concerning impnsonment for contempts 
of decrees or orders made by courts of equity, was this year 
adopted Lastly, m the English collection we have to notice three 
different English acts, and two sections of another Act, adopted 
and compnzed in one Act (24) of our Legislative Council, but in 
a manner wholly, we beheve, unprecedented, and which wo trusty 
will never be followed as a precedent Each statute is de- 
signated simply by chapter and title, and then extended to the 
temtonos of the East India Company, so for as it is applicable 
to the same e g 

“I It is hereby enacted that the Statute XI George IV, 
and I William IV Chap 40, entitled an Act for making bettor 
provision for the disposal of the undisposed of residues of the 
effects of Testators shall be extended to tlie Temtonos of the 
East India Company as far os it is applicable to tlio same , 
provided that this Act shall take effect from the first day of 
January next, which day is substituted for the first day of Sep 
lembor mentioned in the statute 

In like manner the “ Statute XI Gk‘orgo IV and I William 
IV C 46 entitled ' An Act to alter and amend the Law relating, 
to Illusory appointments , and the Statute XI George IV and 
I William IV Chap 60 entitled an Act for amending the 
Law respecting convG)ancos and transfer of estates and funds 
vested in Trustees and Mortgagees, and for enabling Courts of 
Equity to give effect to thur decrees and orders in certain cases, 
except so much thereof as provides that it shall not extend to 
cases of jiartition, and Sections 10 and 11 of the XI George 
IV and I William IV Chap 47 entitled, Ac , are enacted to bo 
extended to the temtones of the East India Company, as far as 
tliey are apphcablo to tlie some Obviously this imphes that 
the enactments alluded to are but partially applicable, and re 
quired alteration , and obviously, thus to extend the law without 
making the necessary modification, is to leave an important 
part of the legislative duty to be performed at judicial discretion 
fey this manner of legislating part of the law is unwntten , and 
moreover, what is written, is not contained in the Act book of our 
Legislative Council , but to know what it is, the public must refer 
to the Acts of pwliament contained only in the Statute book of 
Great Britain There has therefore never been that promulgation of 
the law in India, which probably the constitutional junst would 
hold essential under the Charter Act to the vahdity of all Acts of 
the Legislative Council We have yet another remark to offer 
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One of the statutes here extended, relating to conveyance s, ex- 
cepts from its operation cases of partition this Act, excepts the 
exception, but does not carry out its object by enacting that cases 
of partition shall be considered as within the statutory provisions 
Acts 10 and 20 of this year deserve to be specially described 
for their useful and beneficent aim and object The former is 
for the appointment of Curators to take charge of the personal 
cfibcts of deceased persons, and is entitled, an Act for the 
protection of moveable and immoveable property against wrong 
fill possession in cases of succession Individually, we ore the 
more sensible of the importance of this measure, from having 
heard from an officer whose duties hnng him much into contact 
with families on the Msitation of sudden death,* a description, 
of the waste, pillage, contest and domestic confusion which often 
occur from the want of a puhLc officer to protect propert} m case 
of need at this distressing moment The Act prondes, that on the 
application of persons claiming a nght by succession , or, in the 
case of absent persons, minors, and disqualihed persons, on the 
application of an agent, relative, near friend, or of the Court 
ot Wards, the district iudgc,eiLlier after actual possession has been 
token, or when a forcible seizure of possession is apprehended, 
may cite the party complained of and summarily determine the 
nght of possession, and deliver possession accordingl} The 
judge may also immediately on recei\ing the application appoint 
an officer to take an inventory of tlie eflects, and seal or other 
wise secure the same and where there is risk of misappropna 
tion or waste, before tlie summary suit can be determined, the 
judge may appoint one or more Curators, with power, either 
to take possession of the property generally, or until security 
be given, or until inventories shall have been made, or for any 
other purpose necessary for sccunng the projjerty from mia 
eppropnation or waste by the party in possession Power is 
also given to the Presidency Governments to appoint public 
curators for any district or number of distncts 
The other Act above alluded to is on act for facihtating the 
coUection of debts on successions, and for the secunty of parties 
paying debts to tlie representatives of deceased persons and 
the chief provision which it makes for these objects is, that a 
probate or letters of administration, or a certificate is required 
to complete the title of a representative to maintain a suit or 
action The act was not extended to British subjects, fora better 
reason, however, than usually can be alleged in favor of these 
personal exceptions, viz that British subjects, being under the 
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law of the Supreme Court, were already required to take out 
probate or letters of administration 

The law relating to sales of land*for arrears of land revenue, 
in the districts under the permanent settlement, was altered this 
year, and made less severe m some respects, but the amendments 
stopped short of the claims of the intelligent representatives of 
the Zemindar class, m the Calcutta liOndholders Society , and 
the Indian G-ovemment has since again yielded one step more 
towards jusUco and equity Tins act is entitled ‘'an act for 
amending the Bengal Code in regard to sales of land for arrears 
of revenue It abolishes the charge of interest or a penalty, 
upon arrears of land revenue It defines what shall be deemed 
an arrear , and in effect gives as a day of grace, the first of the 
month following that on which tlie re\ enuo fell due It requires 
fixed days of sale to be annually appointed and notified m the 
Gazette to the Board of Revenue , and directs tliat all estates lu 
arrear at sunset of the day previous to any sole-day shall be 
sold by the Collector to tlie highest bidder The sale cannot 
bo prevented by the defaulter tendering payment on the sale 
day, and he can re acquire his estate, only by becoming the 
highest bidder It is obvious therefore that the tenure ol the 
Bengal Zemindar is conditional , the condition being the regular 
payment of tlie revenue , and that the land absolutely reverts 
to the state, if the revenue be unpmd but still only for the 
purpose of being sold , for, according to this act, the state cannot 
continue to bold it It was a strong ground of complaint against 
this act, that it gave no sufficient notice of what propeities would 
bo sold, and consequently the distant Zemindar was in danger of 
losing his estate, without knowing tint his agents had neglected 
to pay the revenue, and this was true, and has since been 
remedied 

The purchaser of an estate forfeited for revenue must imme 
diately, or as soon after the sale as the Collector may require, 
de]>os>jt 20 per cent of the purchase money, either in cash, bank 
of Bengal notes or jiost Bills, or government Secunties , and 
make good bis purchase on or before the thirtieth day after the 
sale, or forfeit bis deposit, and moreover be liable for any loss at 
a second sole, by a smaller sum being bid than ho hod bought it 
for Bonanu purchases, that is, purchases by one person m the 
name of another, or by one person in his own name for another, 
are forbidden suO modo , that is, the intended purchaser is not 
allowed to maintain a suit for the reco^ery of the property against 
the nominal or certified purchaser We have never been able to 
discover what interest government has in preventing henami 
purchases It s interest is, to get the highest pnee for the for- 
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felted property if those persons who are unwilhng to bid in their 
own names^ may bid or buy benamt, the obvious tendency of 
allowing benami purchases, is to morease competition and so 
enhance the price, and the converse is true of the above enact- 
ment 

But the prohibition of henamee is open also to another objec- 
tion it places the capitalist wlio cannot attend personally, at 
the mercy of his agent for if the latter buys m his own name, 
though he pays 3io deposit with his employer s money, the 
latter is loft without remedy for the recovery of the property 
The Act contains some special provisions respecting the 
nghts of purchasers One very remarkable one is, that the 
purchaser shall acquire the estate free from all incum- 
brances, which may have been imposed upon it after the time 
of settlement The permanent settlement having been enacted 
m 1703, and then begun to be brought into operation, 
the mesne encumbrances of half a century are here avoided 
We are entitled to put an extreme case but our objectiop is, to 
avoiding any honest and fair mesne enoumbrances But this 
IS not dl The purchaser is entitled, after giving a speciftcd 
notice, to enhance at discretion, (any thing in the existing Be- 
gulations notwithstanding) the rents of all under tenures in the 
said estate, and to eject all tenants tliereof with the followmg 
exceptions Our pen had written twice have we scratched it 
out , but wc write it again let it stand why should not the 
undoubted truth bo plainly spoken A more unjustifiable, abomi 
nable law lu principle one more forbidding to the investment of 
capital, or more adapted to peqiotuate the extreme relations of lord 
and serf (for wo cannot more briefly express them), and to dos 
troy all the elements for tbo formation of a class of small p#o- 
pnetoTs, never was enacted These provisions are a Pandora s 
box of social c^ ils , and, as education advances, they can only 
alienate the minds of the people from the government But our 
readers obsene that theie are some exceptions , that is, some 
tenures, some interests, some incumbrances, winch ore protected 
against now purchasers Ihey ore — 

1st — Tenures which were held ns Istamoran or Mokur- 
ran, at a fixed rent more than twelve years before the per- 
manent settlement The permanent settlement was enapted 
m 1703, the claimant of tbo benefit of this exception, must 
therefore carry his proof back to the year 1780, or seventy 
years ago , a requirement which makes this exception merely 
nominal , and besides, we beheve it would be difficult to explam 
what are Istamorari and Mokurran tenures Indiwdually, we 
have onqmred, and have not been able to get an intelligible 
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explanation The second exception is of tenures existing at the 
time of the permanent settlement, which have not been or may 
not be proved liable to increase of assessment on certam specified 
grounds The decennial settlement preceded the permanent , 
and supposing this difficulty Einsing from lapse of time ^ond 
loss of evidence surmounted, what proof would be sufficient to 
bring the ease withm the second member of the exception? 
Thirdly, the lands of Khud Kasht ryots having rights of occu- 
pancy at fixed rents, &o ,aro excepted The poor l^fid Ehasht 
ryot with all his right and his poverty about him, would have 
little chance agamst the Zemindar who put him to proof of 
his exceptional title The fourth exception is remarkable 
“ Lands held under hona-fidi, leases at fan rents, &c , for the 
erection of dwelhng houses or manufactories, or for names, &o , 
or hko beneficial purposes, suoh land contmumg to he used for 
the specified purposes Now, why are not all bona Jidt leases 
excepted ? What mentionable interest has the state m oonfiscat 
ing any bona fide lease, either to Jtself (the state) or to the person 
who purchases of the state upon a forfeiture for land revenue ? 
Next, let us see what are the conditions on which honajide leases 
ore held good and not confiscated They must be at fair rents 
The Act therefore assumes that a bona fide rent, or a rent bona 
fide agreed, may be not a fair rent which is an assumption 
against common sense, and opens a question which ought to be 
considered as closed by the supposed agreement But the ex- 
ception further imposes the condition, that the land shall con 
tinuo to bo used for the purposes specified in the leases But 
why so ? Why should the legislature convert into a condition what 
may not liave been intended to bo conditional a legislative and 
arbitrary construction is thus put on pnvate agreements , irres- 
peoti\e either of the apparent meaning or real intention of them 
But there is a fifth exception, and it is like the four preceding 
ones, It is of farms granted at fair rents, and for specified 
areas, by a former proprietor, for terms not exceeding twenty 
years, under wntten leases, registered within a month from their 
date, — and then follow hfidf a page of other qualifications this 
exception therefore may bo regarded as a mere nominal one 
The case has happened of a Zemindan being forfeited for the 
mere purpose of obtaining the advantage given by the sale law of 
avoidmg mesne incumbrances and dcstio>ingall the valuable under 
tenures , an object not difficult to be accomplished, m the lower 
courts by a wealthy Zemindar, who, after succeeding at law 
increases the value of his property and his annual income ut the 
exigence of those whose title ought to have been as indefeasible 
as Ins own 


u 
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Before we qmt this act we are bound in oandoor to notice 
the 29 Section which empowers the Local Government when it 
shall deem proper before a sale for arrear shall have been actually 
made, to direct it to be made subject to the leases, assignments 
or other incumbrances, &c Government therefore has qppa- 
rently the power to prevent the iniustice on which we have 
animadverted but m the majority of cases it has it not really, 
and we much doubt whether m the few where this power may 
have been prEicticable, it ever was ezercised Under the Act, the 
forfeiture is not complete until sunset of the day before the sale, 
and therefore no interval exists in which government can be 
consulted, rarely indeed would a prudent collector forbear to sell, 
upon the chance that government would exercise the power now 
alluded to When we come to Act I of 1845, by which much of 
the law now imder consideration was re enacted, but some 
amendments were made m it, we shall have more to remark on this 
subject 

The following are the Acts of 1841, to which we have not 
specially adverted An Act for Bombay, for regulating the sale 
of ganja and bhang within that presidency An Act for 
Bombay, giving the petty Sessions power to try certain felomes 
An Act for prohibiting the importation of Rum and Rum Shrub 
mto the Bengal Presidency An Act for Bengal, for the better 
protection of the Abkari revenue The Ship Register Act 
for entitling ships in the ports of the East India Company to the 
privileges of Bntish Ships An Act for consolidating the rules 
relating to Military Courts of Bequests for Native Officers, &c 
An Act for explaining Act 25 of 1836 An Act for exempting 
residents withm Calcutta from giving Security m Smts in the 
Mofussil Courts on certain occasions An Act concerning the 
taking of oaths of qualification by justices of the peace An Act 
for Bengal for amending the proceedings in appeals before the 
Courts of Sudder Dowonny and Nizamut Adawlut An Act for 
consolidating and amending the enactments concerning the expor- 
tation of Military Stores An Act for the better prevention of 
local nuisances beyond the limits of the presidency towns An 
Act for Madras, amending the law with respect to the rates for 
municipal purposes An Act for Madras, prohibiting the impor 
tation of Rum and Rum Shrub An Act for appropnatmg the 
unclaimed dividends on Insolvent Estates An Act to moke 
camp followers amenable to the Articles of War 

The first Act of 1642 is a local act for extending the law 
relating to the sale of spintuous hquors, to the sale of opium 
and other mtoxioatmg drugs witbm the Town of Calcutta 

Act No % IS one of the Acta for enabling the Gkivemor- 
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Q^neral while away £rcm Calcutta to exercise all the powers 
which may bo exercised by the €k>V6nior Qeneral m Council, 
except making laws , and was passed on occasion of Lord Ellen- 
borough B intended departure for the N W Provinces 
Act No 4 18 an Act for the better management of boats and 
Catamarans in the Madras roads and for the amendment of 
certain harbour regulations This Act deserves a fuller noUce than 
the two preceding ones This amendment Act, this improve- 
ment Act, 18 a change from freedom to regulation, made at the 
instance of the local officials , to some of whom it gives lucrative 
employment The Act recites the objects proposed to be 
attained, which, of course, are good ones , they are the main- 
tenance of order, the protection of life and property, and the 
prevention of smuggling , but we always doubt the efficacy of 
complex office forms for the attainment of the hko of them 
To prevent smuggLng, we find regulations which we apprehend 
rather make a monopoly of smuggling , “ good order (in the 
surf,) and the general protection ol life and property are admira 
ably taken care of at the same time The best security for 
these objects we should have considered to be, competition, 
increasing the supply, and having a rigid police to punish 
those who abuse their freedom There are regulations in this 
Act which make it exceedingly difficult, for the owner to change 
his boatmen , which, we opine, must have the effect of preventing 
the discharge of bad ones If the owner wishes to increase 
his crew he cannot do it without first obtaining fresh registra- 
tion, this, wo regard as a chock to prevent owners from 
strengthening their crews whom they deem them inefficient 
Every boat must be licensed, and the granting of a lioeuBe is an 
affair of gicat complexity and embarrassing detail The license 
13 so perfect an instrument os to supercede tho necessity of prudence 
Every boat must be manned and loaded according to the wisdom 
of tbo law, and its sublime agent the Harbour master attendant 
The intelligence of thcovneris worth nothing In the matter 
of loading the boat, there is a fair weatlior maximum , and 
a foul weatlici or high surf maximum Finding tlioso several 
standards, we have been curious enough to trace their adjust- 
ment into the detail, and we are sorry to say that often we find, 
foul IS fair and fair is foul, though occasionally a just distinction 
IS preserved between them In fair weather and fold weather, 
a boat may carry the same number of p&raons, tbo same quanti- 
ties of hiscuitSy boat oars, beef, carnages, unscrewed cotton, 
choya, camphor, cloves, glass, gunny, gunpowder, ginger, 
hams, tongues, nankeen, nuts, palanquins, fisii, shark s fins, soap, 
stationery, staves, stick lac, sugar, tents, tamarinds, tobacco 
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But as to the valuable aitioles of beiyamin (benzzon) boots 
and shoesj butts, bottoms, broad cloth, ooodsoi nuts, chests, 
cannons, clothing, ohicoiy, chillies, cochnial, cinnamon, curry- 
staff B seeds, dates, rags, flour, hay, hogsheads, European pickles, 
puncheon, pipes, pepper, saddlery, thread, the provident care 
of the legislature has made a difference, and the difference 
IS so fine, so minute, as greatly to enhance our idea of the dison- 
nunation of the council A boat may carry eight cases of 
boots and shoes in fair, but only six m foul weather , and if the 
cases are large only six m fair and four m foul weather but 
large and small are not defined, — which must be deemed a 
dangerous omission, because it leaves room for wilful mistakes by 
mtersted persons, and Jhen these valuable articles may go to tho 
bottom The mmutc care which we have already Austrated 
excites still more our admiration, when we reflect on the other 
differences almost too numerous to mention , such as between 
grain being carried for shipment and gram being carried to tho 
shore , and between grain ffom Bengal and gram from Ramia 
patum In one instance only has the law left the boat- 
owner to hiB natural freedom probably in the hope of proving 
by comparison the danger of freedom and the value of restriction 
of poultry m baskets, any quantity that con he stowed oonve 
niondy may be taken 

If the public safety was the object, the purpose would appear 
to require no more th^ the above regulations against overloadmg 
Butihe Act fixes gIbo, prices, or at least a maximum, which, of 
course, rules generally m the absence of competition Under 
this system nearly all the boats will be found to belong to one 
or two persons ^ero is one rate for ordmary tnps, another for 
foul weather tnps It is obvious that a foul weather maximum 
must bo fixed with reference to ordinary foul , the tendency of this 
law therefore is to keep the boats a^ore in very bod weather 
and when such weather comes, as come it does, the services re 
quired at such tunes, ore either not done, or have to be done by 
boats belonging to Government But this agam exalts the local 
officials , it makes one little hero of the harbour (as it is called) 
to compensate for the general discouragement of naval energies 
Wo shall here dismiss, for the appreciation of the pubho, and with 
the contempt it deserves, this Mfuiras Act of boat regulations 

In January 1842, H M , by an order in Council, passed a set of 
rules and regulations to be observed at the crown colony of 
Mauntius, in regard to emigrants to that island from Bntish 
India Ih the same year our Legislative Council passed an Act, 
(Act 15) which after reciting the order m Council above alluded 
to, establidied a similar set of rules and regulations to be ob- 
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served m India, with the addiUon of eome, appho^le only to 
the place of eiq>ort Other Acts have ainoe been paased for the 
regulation of emigration to other coloniea and we will take the 
present opportumty of giving a sommary view of all the Aote 
on the subject 

Six acts have been passed bv the Legislative Council on the 
subject of Cooly Emigration By the third of the senes, 
pasi^ m May ] 830, all contracts for the emigration of labourers 
firom Bntish India were made illegal In 1842, H M m 
Council, by an order reciting the probability that the above act 
would Portly be repealed, presonbed certain niles and regu 
lations, to be observed at Mauritius, in regard to emigrants 
from Bntish India, arriving at that island , and m the some year, 
on act was passed conformable with the anUoipation expressed 
in the order m Council, and which removed we prohibition so 
far as to permit emigration to Mauntius from the three presi- 
dency ports of Caloutte, Madras and Bombay, but leaving the 
prohibition in force as it respected emigration to and from all 
other ports and places This act had not been twelve months 
m force, before another was passed lor the purpose of restnotion, 
and which permitted emigration to take place only from Cal- 
cutta, on the ground that it had been represented that the 
demand for agnoultural labour m Mauritius was likely by tho 
end of the year to be greatly dimimshed Thus it appears, 
that the present system regulates every thing except the de- 
mand for labour, which is out of the reach of tlie regulatmg 
hand The supply, we should have thought, might have been 
left to find its level , and would have been bettor adjusted by 
the jomt operation of a firm Police and of a law analogous 
to a poor law, to throw on property tlio consequences of cxces 
Bive emigration In 1844, an act was passed to permit emi- 
gration from the three presidency ports to Jamaica, Bntish 
Guiana, Tnmdad, and Mauritius, making, therefore tliree 
changes, in httle more than the same number of years, as it 
respects the latter island In 1846, another act took off the 
prohibition as it respected Ceylon , the repeal thereof to take ef- 
fect, so soon as the Legislative Council of that island should have 
established regulations for the protection of immi^nts, which 
the Governor General of In^a in Council should deem sufSi 
oient 

We will now proceed to desenbe generally the legulatione 
under which emigration from India is permitted to bo ear- 
ned on First, each colony to which emigration is per- 
mitted, except Ceylon, has on Emigrauon agent at the port 
of embarkation , who is nominated by the colomal, but denves 
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his authority from the Indian Govemmonte This officer is 
paid by a salary ^ expressly with a Tiew to prevent his having 
any interest in the greater or less number of emigrants The 
appointment of this officer saves none of the ordinary mercantile 
charges attending emigration but increases the aggregate cost^ 
by all that is paid to himself, and by all tlie extra trouble which 
he gives, for which any remuneration is pajable Detailed con- 
siderations of this kind probably never occurred to tho Privy 
Council , who, oommendably, would prefer humanity to economy , 
yet the latter ought not to be overlooked, nor the end in view, 
the supply of cheap free labour 
The duties of the Emigration Agent are, for the most part, 
prescribed by the Order in Council He is to ascertain that 
the emigrant has not been induced to emigrate bv any fraud 
or false and unreasonublo expectation, and that ho is aware of 
the *' distance to wluch he is going Very benevolent this , 
hut not practical, os must appear to those who have either 
knowledge or imuginaLion enough, ideally to trace these general 
expressions into the involved details , recollecting what sort 
of persons the emigrants arc, and what sort the Emigration 
Agent In one respect, tho regulation is founded on a mani- 
festly erroneous conception Mere distance, however great, 
has no terrors for tho natives of India, who are by habit a 
crusading people, constantly travelhng from one end of the 
peninsula to tho other, and the Mussulman portion of them 
beyond, for purposes of trade or religion The agent is also 
required to caution the emigrant agamst unreasonable and im 
warrantable expectations, and at the same time to inform him of the 
advantages which are likely to await him Again, wo say, very 
benevolent, but not practical and really attempting too much 
All that the pubho authorities ought to do, and can do, is to 
establish on assurance that the cooly contracts lu circumstances 
of personal freedom, and has a locus pentiertinB, if before exe- 
cution he repents of his agreement, tliat the ship is a proper 
one and properly provided But as to motives and consoquenoos, 
they are not the proper subjects of official investigation, or state 
ment We have all of us taken the nsks of expatriation , why 
should the self expatriated cooly be exempted from them 

No ship 18 permitted to toko emigrants without a hcense from 
the Presidency Government, and tho order in Council prescribes 
a vanety of conditions, in order to secure proper ship accom- 
modation and wholesome and sufficient provisions The license 
can only be granted on proof that the ship will comply with 
the conditions This proof can be nothing else than the report 
of the officer eetabhshed at every port to make Manne Surveys 
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on behalf of Government To guard the emigrant against the dan 
gers of molement seasons^ om non nautical council has provided^ 
that ships may sail only at certain times May wind and weather 
never baffle these pleasant dispositions ^ which, however well 
meant, tend greatly to enhance the cost of emigration 

When the emigrant goes on board, he must take a certificate 
or pass from the emigration agent, which, the Act of 1844, further 
requires to be countersigned by the Protector of Emigrants The 
pass or certificate must state the name and age of the emi< 
grant and the name of lus fatlier (0 and that he has declared 
before the Emigration agent his willingness to proceed for hire 
to the colony of his destination and the master of tlio ship must 
also obtain from the Emigration agent a general certificate that 
he has complied with all the requirements of the order in Coun- 
cil and Act of the Legislative Council And these various seca- 
iities are further guaranteed by the Pilot and custom house 
officers who have certain duties cast upon them, the object of 
which IS to prevent the possibility of evasion We have noted 
the existence of a Protector of Emigrants, at the port of embark- 
ation This office was not included in the original arrangements , 
and no duties were assigned to it m the Act which authorized 
the appointment Under the act relating to emigration to the 
West Indies, the Protector is required to countersign the pass 
of the emigration agent This appointment we do not hesitate 
to desenbe as an useless one, except for the patronage It is a 
well paid place, with nothing of real \ alue to do, and in no degree 
conducing to the observance of the rules imposed by law on emi- 
CTation it enhances, however, the cost, and in this respect, we 
deem it a fit subject of criticism Emigration to Ceylon, how 
ever, is under no restnctions at the port of embarkation 

There are only two other Acts of the year 1842, which seem 
entitled to be distinguished Act 9 adopting the Enghsh act of 
parhament for rendering a Release as effectual for the conveyance 
of freehold estates as Lease and Release by the same parties 
The other is Act No 10, which provides for the election of 
Committees of Inhabitants, for the repairing lighting, watching, 
and other hke municipal objects, in the Presidency of Fort 
William, out of the Town of Calcutta A similar act was passed 
in 1840 for Calcutta, which, however, proved wholly abortive, 
except of one or two vain attempts on tlie part of die inhabi* 
tants to take advantage of it 

The remaining Acts of the year 1842 are, an Aot for enabhng the 
Justices of Calcutta to try certain petty thefis, not being cases of 
simple Laroenoy An act for Bombay, respectmg spirit licenses 
An act for Bombay, for annexing certain villages of the Sattara 
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and other states, to the Bombay presidency An act for Bengal, 
regardinff translatiODS An act for desonbing m LegislatiTe 
Acts, wim greater certainty and convenience, the Courts of the 
highest jurisdiction in the respectiYo presidencies An act for 
amending and explaining the Law oonoeming the importation of 
foreign Sugar An act for the bolter regulation of Mditary Ba^ 
zors, &o An act to enable the holders of Revenue which has been 
confiscated to them by the state, to collect that Revenue within the 
presidency of Bombay An act for giving greater facibty in the 
abatement and prosecution of nuisances in and throughout the 
towns and islands of Bombay and Colaba An act for Bengd, 
concormng the terms of Leases granted by Zemindars and Pro- 
pnetors An act for Bombay, relati\e to the number and powers 
of the Revenue CommissionerB An act for Bombay, for facih 
tatiiig preliminary investigations of cnxmnal cases ooimeoted 
with the collection of the Revenue 

The first Legislative Act of 184B deserves to be distingmshed 
as, in design, one of the most useful acts in the Indian Act 
book Its title denotes its important object — “An Act for 
amending the I^aw concerning tlie Registration of written con- 
veyances and other instruments aifectiiig titles and other interests 
to land The Law, at the time when this Act was passed, gave 
a registered title the preference over an elder unregistered title, 
but allowed this preference to be defeated by proof that the 
registered title was taken with notice of the unregistered 
title in 'which case the unregistered title prevailed This 
exception is manfestly equitable but was found practically 
to defeat the objects of registration, as was anticipated by 
those who were acquainted with the Law Courts of Bengal 
and the character of the people , the latter, remarkable for all the 
wicked arts which can be brought into play m litigation , the 
former for o^ory vice and dofioieno) which can bo imagined within 
the proomots of judicial tribunals This Act, passed in January, 
was repealed in October The repealed Act applied to aU titles 
and all interests in land the subsUtuted Acts only to deeds of 
sale or gift of lands or other real pi operty, and deeds of mort 
gage and certificates of the discharge thereof and registration 
pre\ail8, notice or knowledge of tlio existence of an unregistered 
title notwithstanding The diflPertuco between these two Acta 
18 broad and apparent The absolute preference winch the 
latter gives to registered titles, is an improvement the reduced 
number and classes of transactions and conveyances to which 
It apphes, IS a step backward in legislation In no coun- 
try is the establishment of a general register of conveyances 
more desirable Registration in its present limited operation. 
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IS stiU suffloientlj large to protect the pnnoipal transactions 
in which mercantile capitabsts are interested , but still it leaves 
unprotected the great mass of valuable titles and tenures under 
which land is held in this country , and we are entitled to ask 
why after establishing general registration in January, it was re 
duced to such narrow limits in October? 

A good deal of attention was paid this year to minor adminis- 
trauve arrangements in several departments Two Acts were 
passed on the subject of Appeals to the Chief Courts (Sadder 
Dewany Adaluts) of the East India Company in the several pre- 
sidencies By one of them, it is required that if a case ou appeal 
be before a single judge, and he thinks that the decision appeal 
ed from should be reversed or altered, he shall call m two other 
judges to hear the case with him, and the three shall decide it 
Doubtless the concurrent decision of three carries more weight 
with it than the decision of a single judge and it is a due 
respect to the subordinate courts whose Enghsh judges are of 
the same calibre as the judges of appeal, to hold their decisions 
good unless reversed by superior numbers The other Act above 
alluded to establishes an appeal to the highest court, from sub 
ordinate courts in cases of summary appeal from the still lower 
courts to the latter This multiphcation of the nght of appeal, 
and the establishment of it to the very great extent to which it 
exists, betokens, we apprehend, an anxiously eqiutable disposi 
tion on the port of the Indian Government towards suitors, and 
at the same a want of confidence, well founded, we will venture 
to say, m the Courts of Justice No Court m England could 
survive for six months the suspicions it would incur of judicial 
incompetency, and of distrust on the part of the suitors, if it 
had a fractional part of the appeals which arc brought on 
every variety of subject from every Court m India Want 
of honesty in the Amlah, want of jurisprudential knowledge 
in the judges, and often dso of a knowledge of the language 
of the country, are the two main causes of the evil alluded to 
The remedy, never yet undertaken, has been clearly pointed out 
by the Law Commissioners, m a report which wo shall only 
glance at now, but intend to discuss and bring fully before oui 
readers 

The two Acts just noticed, on appeals, are immediately fol- 
lowed by a third which gives on appeal in criminal oases, 
from all sentences upon convictions by all justices of the Peace 
and Magistrates acting under Statute 53, Geo 3, out of the looed 
limits of the Supreme Courts of the different presidencies The 
persons here distinguished by the name of justices, are, we be- 

w 
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lieye, all magistrates , only those are made jostioes who ai^a 
xnngistrates , they denye the designation of justioes from holding a 
Commission from Her Majesty The Legislature m establishing 
nn apfieal from all sentences of all justices and magistrates, has, 
in our opinion, undeniably branded, broadly and deeply, the 
great body of these officers, with the sentence of judicial incom- 
petenev, in the cases proMded for The nght of appeal paralvsis 
the arm of the law, throughout the magistrac) , and peace, 
order, property, suffer 

We ore next bound to give a conspicuous notice to Act 9 
of 1843 It 13 the Act, popularly styled for the abohiton of 
slnven, but not such in effect, nor so regarded by the Legjsla 
turo, as appears to us, evident from the title of the Act, which 
we ppooially present for the consideration of our readers It 
IS entitled, “an Act fordeclanng and amending the law regarding 
tlie condiuon of sla^e^v wilhm the terntones of the East India 
Company — not for abolishing sIa\orv Predial sla\ery does 
not exist 11 the territories of the Last India Company but 
only domestic s1ii\ery, and tins, not in a conspicuous manner 
The gcuerol S( ope ot the Act before us is to discontinue the legal 
recognition of the buito of sla^e^^, as a basis or ground of 
special lights in the master By the first section, public officers 
are foi bidden houi selling m execiiUon of any decree, r for 
the realization of any rent or revenue, either any person, or the 
right to ihc compulsory services of any person, on the ground that 
such person is in a state of slav ery By the second secuon, no 
rights nji&ing out uf an alleged property m the person and ser- 
vice of aiiotlici as a slave, shall any longer be enforced by any 
CimI or Ciimmal Court By the third section, the intention 
of the Legislature is inadequately aud scarcely intelligibly 
cxpiesscd we i>rtsume it was, to give to slaves negatuehf, the 
right of acqamng aud transmitting property, negaiuely , 
because llic Act inertly abolishes the right of dispossessing the 
slave or hn assif?noe or donee, of property, on the ground of 
slaver} * The fouith and last section makes any Act which 
would be penal li done to a free man, equally an offence, if 
done to a slave The timidity of this Act is its most remarka- 
ble feature Piottcuou against every kind of wrong is given 

• Tl^e aection ib as follows — 

“And It IP iioclnivtl aod enacted, that no peraon who maj have acquired 

propertj U his own mdustir or by the exercise of any act, caUing or profession, or 
by inberitauce assignment, gift or bequest, shall be dispossessed of each property or 
prsTeuled taking po^ssion thereof ou the grooiid (hat such person ftom whom their 
properQf may luiTe been derived waa « alave " 
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to the slave, except the fact of slavery The Act does not abo- 
lish slavery The British Indian Government tlierefore has 
not done, m respect of slavery vfhat Lord Hardioge bos induced 
the Native Fnnces and fiajahs under bis immediate influence to 
do in respect to Suttee Before another year passes, we trust 
this defect m the Att book will be remedied 
In the year 1843, tbo present Bank of Madras was established 
by an Act of Incorporation, with a capital of thirty lakhs of 
rupees (£300,000 stg) of which three lakhs (£30,000) were 
contributed by Government, and the rest, as appears by a sche- 
dule annexed to the Act, by about two hundred and thirty pro- 
prietors Wo ha^e taken the trouble to analyze this list, and 
find that only five persons subsenbed the full amount (Rs 
60,000 or £5 000) allowed to individual private propii tors , 
onlv eight subscribed rupees 10,000 (£4,000) each, an 1 there 
are only about thirty subscribers of rupees 20,000 (£2,000) 
each more than two thirds of the subscriptions are for sums of 
and under rupees 10,000 (£J, 000 stg) each The 8ubs''ribei*s 
may be classed as follows — A few high and highly p iid olhcers 
of Government a few English muruhants, subsunbing, pioba 
bly, partly to accommodate constituents a few native meichunts 
and the remainder, forming the groat mnjontv, members of the 
Military, Civil and Medical Services The same generul aescrip 
tioii, we believe, would be found to apply to tlie onginal subsonp- 
tion lists of the Banks of the other jiresideiicies, and of most 
other Joint Stock Companies in India India has manv small, 
blit no large capitalists It has, indeed, a profitable trade and 
Its soil }ii.ld3 a sur])liis income after pajmg all the expences of 
cultivation , but this is absoibod by Government, the Lord Para- 
mount, whose debts and revenue have gone on increasing together, 
and who with many millions steiling annually cau spoie h lie 
for the geneifll impiovcmcnt of the country 

One of the most rem irkahlo Acts of this year is an Act, in 
effect, to oblige judges of all classes to write thou decibio is and 
the reasons on which they are founded, in their own vernacular 
language It has been the reproach of all the chief courts, 
that the administration of justice is but nominally in the hinds 
of the judges, and is really carried on by the native officers 
(amlah ) This Act affords a feeble security, that the judge has 
some part and lot in the decision which has the stomp of his 
authority By an order of the Bengal Government, the augh- 
oi^ed decisions under this Act, are p^odically published, and 
a valuable fund of junsprudeutial and judicial lore they ought 
to be, but in &ot they are worthless it greatly enhanoei our 
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praise of the Act now under notice, that it has thus indirectly fur 
ziiBhed the public authonties with the most ample and authenUo 
tests of the general competency of the East India Company a 
judges All we can do here is to direct the attention of the 
public to these printed decisions, and at a future tune we may 
hope to devote a few pages to a detailed notice upon the subject 
In the year 1843 was passed an Act for regulating the levy 
of customs duties and the manuiaoture of Salt m the North 
West Provinces of the presidency of Bengal The Act com- 
mences by repoahng all other Acts and Relations concerning 
those subjects , and enacts certain duties of oustoms leviable 
upon the Import and Export into and from the North West 
Provinces, of certain ortioles The articles are Salt, Cotton, 
and SuoAB of various speoihed kinds, including in fact all kinds 
of Saoohanne produce Salt, Cotton and Sugar are the three 
chief arUcloB of goueral consumption all over India The duty 
on Sugar 18 only an Export duty, and is eight annas (one shilhng) 
per maund (80 lbs ) on the better kinds, and three aimas on the 
infenor kinds The Import of Sugar into the North West Pro- 

vmces IS prohibited The Import trade therefore is sacnficed, 
It would seem, for the sake of maintaining the Export customs 
duties But the socniico of an import tr^e is in fact the sacn 
fioe also of an export trade, that is, of all those exchanges 
which would take place if the prohibited articles were imported 
If we took Sugar or Saccharine produce from Oude, we might 
send m exchange British or Indian manufactures But Govern- 
ment 18 the propnetor of canals for irrigation in the North 
West Provmces , and if the abundance of the earth was permit 
ted to flow free, the Canals, we may surmise, it is apprehended, 
might be loss productive The Export duty is not confined to 
exports to foreign or independent native states , but extends to 
all exports from the North West Provinces, and therefore to the 
trade earned on withtho Lower Provinces of the same presidency 
Sugar coming down to Lower Bengal is hable, by the Act, to 
the duty, and by the same Act, Sugar manufactured in the 
Lower cannot be sold m tlie Upper Provmces This is a pro- 
hibition of an inland trade between difierent parts of the same 
country, and what is called a customs duty on expoTts^ is, m 
effect, an inland transit duty It well illustrates what sort of 
minds, have prevailed in Leadonhall Street, over the Councils 
of India 

On the Import of Cotton into the North West Provinces, if it 
18 unoleaned, the duty is four annas per maund, if cleaned eight 
umas It would be simply absurd to talk of this duty as of 
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any importance to, Hmplteiter, the revenue What useful pur- 
pose then does it answer ? Is the object to prevent the Cotton 
of soils not belongmg to the East India Company from coming 
into competition with Cotton grown in our temtones ? In this 
point of veiw the Cotton duty would be essentially a protective 
duty , and what has been the result, but diminished production 
of an article of the first necessity The duty on Salt is ex- 
pressed in a remarkable manner — 

* On the unpert of Salt of all doscnptione, two rupees per siaund, and 
a farther duty of one rupoo per maund ou the tranamiasioa thereof to tba 
eastward*’ 

These salt duties are protected by a prohibition of the manu- 
facture of alimentary salt, except by the “ express sanction of 
Government It may be supposed that such a restriction prac- 
tically converts the manufacture into a monopoly , yet not m 
this instance, we boheve, a favored monopoly Government 
has salt lands of its own, ostensibly or benami, and an in 
terest consequently in the trade, and therefore in keeping out 
competitors 

Act 16 of 1843 IS an Act of a liberal character, inasmuch as, by 
the consent doubtless of the Court of Directors, it encroaches on 
the patronage of that body, for the sake of better supplying the 
public exigencies but it is confined to Bengal It is entitled “ an 
Act for the more extensive employment of uueovonanted agency m 
the Judicial department It recites that the exigencies of tho 
public service rcqiure tliat the police and criminal branch of the 
Judicial department should be strengthened by tho more extensive 
employment of uncovenantod agency, aud it empowers the Local 
Governments of both divisions of tho Bengal presidency, to 
apiiomt in any ZiUah or District one or more uncovenanted 
Deputy Magistrates with the powers specified We have before 
us a list of twenty-four Deputy Magistrates appointed under 
this Act in Bengal, of whom se^en are natives, and they are 
reputed to be an exomplary and most useful body of officers 
but their salaiics are mfenor to those of covenanted officers with 
only the same duties This is an undoubted disparagement, 
ospeoially m India And to make them efficient m such a 
country, they should be put on terms approaching an equality 
with the covenanted service Some of the arrangements which 
apply to this class of officers, seem framed as if to preserve a 
distinction of class, and decidedly cramp the Deputy or mfenor 
officers We can offer individually some illustrations of this 
fact If a complaint is made to the Deputy Magistrate, he has 
to refer the complaint to the Magistrate, who is, perhaps, 60 
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jnilos off, and until he has the latter s rdbecarj or order, he 
has no authority to proceed upon it. 

This arrangement is full of absurdities , often it ean only 
haye the effect of postponing investigation, until too late for any 
useful purpose , alwavs it imposes an useless task on both the 
Deputy Magistrate and bis superior , and so adds unnecessarily 
to the duties of two overworked officers There is the sending 
the complaint and the returning it or if it is not returned, in- 
quiry 18 stopped by just the one of two officers, who from his 
situation IS the least qualified to judge whether inquiry was 
necessary We will illustrate this with a real case sbongly ex 
emplifymg the mischief of not leaving the deputy magistrate free 
scope for all prebmmary inquiries In a district not one hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta, where monopoly has fixed a cruel aud 
hitherto tenacious grasp on the banks of the Dnmuda, pretending 
in effect to an exclusive right to the navigation of that great 
river, two manjis, (boatmen) were brought before the deputy 
magistrate of the distiict, charged with loading their boats fe- 
loniously from the coal ghat of a coal company ‘ I will take your 
deposition, Mr A said tlie deputy magistrate, very pfopeily , 
" No, Sir, replied the wily accuser, “ I will not trouble jou to do 
that so late in tlie day, but will attend in the morning you can 
keep the men m custody , and thereupon the prosecutoi was 
permitted to leave tlio office The deputy magistrate, not from 
any suspicion of the prosecutor, proceeded with his pnsoners 
to the ghat who, when asked, pointed out their boats, which 
were found in course of being loaded, by the servants of the coal 
company This circumstance surprized the magistrate, aud the 
boatmen on being questioned, said, “ We were stopped, our boats 
were arrested by the people of the coal company we were going 
up higher to bnng down coal for Mr B from a ghat belonging 
to his colliery We had done nothing when we were brought 
before you “ Where, said the sagacious deputy magistrate, 
ore your chtllauns “ our chiUauns were taken from us, and 
earned to the coal company s office The Deputy Magistrate 
proceeded to the cool company s office, searched the hie and 
found two chillauns for the two boats It thus appeared, 
that the men were innocent , next morning their accuser 
attended and smoothly declined to prosecute his complaint any 
further, as not worth his trouble But there remained the 
complaint of the two boatmen on which the deputy magistrate 
could not proceed without the rhbecary of his supenor, who 
was sixty n^es off, and never thought the case of sufficient im- 
portance to make any order We began by obsamng that 
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monopoly had fixed a cruel and tenacious grasp on the banks of 
that river, on the secure navigation of Nhich depends a supply of 
coal for all steaming and manufacturing purposes m the Lower 
Provinces Here we have the freedom of the naviration attacked, 
and the only magistrate cognizant m fact of me offence in- 
competent to inquire because he is of the uncovenanted service 
We state facta here, we shall have the opportunity of summing 
up hereafter 

The Acts of 1848 present but two or three more points for a 
bnef notice By one very useful Act (Act 6) the junsdiotion of 
Amina and Munsifls, tho two lower classes of native judges, is 
greatly enlarged as to subject matter, and extended over all classes, 
including those who were exempted before Bntish subjects 
By another Act the itfuge wbitb a person sued in the Zillah 
Court of the ^4 Pergunuahs, might obtain by removing to Cal- 
cutta, was abolished This year also baa its Act to enable the 
Governor General to quit the piesidency and exercise all the 
powers, except the legislative, of the Governor General in 
Council An Act was passed this year, empowering the Supreme 
Couits to ajipomt an official Trustee in cases in which the 
appointed Trustees are unwilling to act, and in other cases of 
vacancy in that office 

The remaining Acts of 1843 not specially noticed are, an Act 
for Madras, for abohshing the Piovinciol Courts of Appeal and 
Circuits and for estabhshing new Zillah Courts to perform their 
functions, Ac An Act for Madras, providing for the disposal of 
smts, pending in the Courts which were abolished by the last 
mentioned Act An Act for the Acl ministration of Justice and 
Collection of the Revenue in the districts of Kumool and Bun- 
ganapelly (Madras) An Act for Bombay, for regulating the 
Service of Hereditary officers An Act for Madras, regulating 
enqiuncs into the truth of matters implicating the public 
conduct of officers not removable without the sanction of the 
Presidency Government An Act regarding tlie offering of 
rewards for the apprehension of offenders An Act for the better 
custody of persons convicted of Tluiggj and DakoJty Another 
Act relating to Dakoity An Act for making tlie provisions of 
the stat 6 and 6 Vict C 47 S 11 applicable to India 

In tho year 1844, several Acts were passed of a highly useful 
character This year, pnvate lotteries were prohibited and de- 
clared to be common and public nuisances The prohibition 
however we must call lame, because it is m terms confined to 
lotteries not authonzed by Government An exception of this 
kind in favor of Qnvemment is a soleoiam in morals No purpose 
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for which money can be raised, can legitimatize the raising of it 
by a oommoD and pubho nmsanoe , and all the mischiefe are the 
same to the mind of the weak and silly speculator, whether the 
lottery is Mr B s own, or is managed by him as a contractor 
with Government, or by any Secretary of Government Ihe 
gamester often excites our compassion as well as abhorrence , 
but to take advantage of the passion of others for gaming, 
nsking nothing, is mean, base, m every way contemptible, 
and though not quite all this, when the Act of Government yet 
far worse than merely impolitic unquestionably, the exception 
alluded to ought to he repealed, and the executive authonhes for 
ever deprived by law of a power which it cannot be affirmed so 
long as that power exists, may not be used in some hot-brained 
moment 

In 1844 corporal punishment, whipping with the cane or 
rattan, was revived in cases of petty larceny when comnutted by 
offenders of tender age, except females 

In this year the transit and inland customs were abolished in the 
Madras presidency , lust eight years later than in Bengal Doing 
all things good by halves only, appears to be the inveterate habit 
of India , while this remains uncured, wo would suggest that 
the intervals of tunc should be less, between the different stages 
and movements of a great measure 
Power was given this year for one judge of the Supreme 
Court to sit apart for the trial of Criminal business, while the 
other judges are transacting the civil business And the distinc- 
tion of terms was so far broken down os to authorize any term- 
businesB to be transacted in vacation 
This year was passed an Act establishing one consolidated body 
of articles of war for the Indian Navy, or Marine Service of all 
the piosidencies This year also an uniform copper coinage 
was established for all the territories of the East India Company 
It consists of 

A pice weighing 100 grams troy 

A double pice 200 

A pie of one-twelfth of an anna 
piece dSj 

And which severally ore to be a legal tender for I 04th, 1 d2nd, 
and 1-1 92nd part of the Company s rupee An Act was also 
passed to withdraw from circulation tnsoli pioo, so called, 
from bearing the hgure of a indent 
By Act 10, of this year, for Bombay, the Salt duU in tliat 
presidency was doubled , an emeuU at Surat was ine oonse 
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quencB, the reply to which was at first, that the increased 
impost was intended to have been accompanied by an Act 
abolishing all taxes on trades and professions, and which would 
have been, It was argued, an equivalent, but in the haste to 
impose a tax, the measure of relief or commutation was forgot 
ten Afterwards the tux was reduced, not, however, by the 
same authonty which imposed it, but by the executive Govern- 
ment. The commutation Act, above alluded to, was afterwards 
passed, and is entitled ‘‘ An Act for abolishing Town duties and 
Mukautv, and all taxes upon trades and professions within die 
presidency of Bombay On reading this title we should sav the 
official argument to reconcile the noters to the Salt tax was 
scarcely fair , the Salt tax presses on the whole population , not 
so the taxes on trades and professions, though for the most they 
may have been returned to the tradesmen m the pnce of their 
goods There was therefore no fair commutation There can 
however he no justification of a tax which drives a people to the 
verge of revolution When taxation has gone to the limits of 
popular endurance, it is high time to reduce expenditure within 
the bounds of income , or to call on property for the necessary 
contributions Taxes indefensible on general principles of taxa- 
tion ought gratuitously to bo abandoned by the Indian Govern- 
ment The land revenue of India alone, properiy managed, ought 
to pay ail the just expenccs of the Government of India 

Among the minor Acts of this year should ho noticed an Act 
respecting tlie expense of preponiig copies of proceedings m 
[on] appeals to the Queen in Council By the practice or law 
of appeals two copies are required, one for the appellant himself 
(we presume), the other for the PriNy Council, of all the proceed 
mgs held and judgments or oiders given in the case ap 
pealed and translations into Enghsh of such as are in the 
native languages This Act casts on the appellant the expence 
of both copies, and authorizes the Court below to require a 
deposit by way of security to cover it 
An Act was passed this year to take the control and super- 
intendence of Jails in Bengal and of the places of banishment 
and transportation from the Judges of Circuit, Superinten- 
dents of Police and Sudder Nizamut Adalut, and to vest the 
control and Supenntendence thereof in the Magistrates and 
Joint Magistrates acting under the instructions of the Zillah 
and Citv Judges , who — it is further enacted — 

** Shall be guided in regard to all matters relating to the 
jails under their charge, the pnsoneis confined in them, the 
establishments thereto belonging and the places of banishment 


X 
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or transportation of prisoners, by such orders as they may receive 
from their respective local Governments 

This Act shifts a burden from classes of elder to classes of junior 
Civil Servants, andaccummulates firesh duties on the Local Govern 
ment A man m a fever turns first on one side and then on 
the other, and in each change gets momentary relief, but this does 
not constitute the cure of the fever > rather, it is the symptom > 
and so, as one is tempted to suppose, the Bengal Government 

" Tnms its sides snd its sfaoiilden and its heary head,^ 

and its functional derangements remain unaltered 

The only Act of Parliament transferred this year to the Act 
Book of India was the Statute 6 and 6 Vict C 39, amending 
the law relating to advances bona Jide made to Agents intrusted 
with the goods of others 

The remaining Acts of 1644 are as follows An Act relating 
to the Nawab of the Camatio, for securing to His Highness, his 
family and retinuo, certain pnvileges and immunities An 
Act for Bengal, repeahng an old regulation respecting gang rob 
bery, &o os having become obsolete by reason of its extreme 
seventy An Act to authonzo the presidency Governments to 
remove pnsoners under sentence of Courts martial, from one 
pnson to another An Act for authorizing tJie institution of suits 
in the Courts of the Principal Sudder Amins and Sudder 
Amins An Act to amend the law respecting the penod of 
the execution of persons convicted of ^e crime of murder 
An Act for regulating the proceedings of the Sudder Courts 
in regard to sentences of transportation for life An Act ex- 
tending the scale of customs on foreign Cotton and Silk Piece 
Goods to other foreign goods of a like description An Act for 
bnnging under the ordinary Courts of Bombay, the lapsed state 
of Colaba 

Having reached at present only the year 1845, it is evident 
we have not space to conclude the senes We will therefore 
here pause, and postpone the legislation of the last three years, 
moluding whole penod of Lord Hardinge s administration, 
to our next number , and the more readily so, because on suob 
a subject a senes of short articles is likely to have more readers 
than one long one 
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Art V — The Bengal Hurkaru, the Englishman, and the Star 

Newspapers, Calcutta , and the Friend^ India, Serampore , 
for December 1847, and January and February 1848* 

Prior to the year 1814 the trade between Great Britain and 
British India was a monopoly in the hands of the East India 
Company The resident European merchants in India were 
setders by permission of Qovermnent, and were rather agents 
for the receipt, custody, and remittance of money^ than mer- 
chants engaged m ordinary commerce By the cha^r of 1813^ 
provision was made for the opening of the trade, and by the 
charter of 1888 the country was thrown open to European 
emigration The former charter was the prelude to very exten- 
sive speculation^ which seriously and m some cases fatally 
mjured the mercantile firms of Calcutta The latter charter 
caused a rapid increase of European settlers and gave a power 
ful stimulus to trade Before the next charter is discussed in 
1853, It IS probable that the history of Commerce, at least m 
the Bengal Presidency, will present to view a senes of calami 
ties and a succession of delinquencies, unsurpassed in the annals 
of commerce throughout the world But by that time we hope 
that the valuable t^e between Great Britain and tins country, 
will be regulated by the just influence of the enlightened public 
opinion of a largo European community The ascendancy of a 
few danng adventurers will have terminated, and by a just and 
stringent Insolvent law, constant communication with England, 
and the i)ainful lesson of experience, Calcutta may nse in oha 
Tdcter as the abode of prosperous and honorable merchants 
carrying on a legitimate commerce of growing magnitude and 
importance 

At present the consideration of the system of trade here, and 
of Its past history, can tend only to humihation and alarm So 
numerous, so desperate, and so vast, have been the breaches of 
trust that insolvency has developed in this country, so wild and so 
infatuated has been the course of speculation, and so presumptuous 
and so wanton have been the careers of extravagance and prodi 
gality which have been pursued here, that public confidence is 
destroyed in Great Britain, and British capital may long be 
altogether withheld Impartial men who are entirely unoon 
nected with commerce, look on with amazement at the preten 
sions of traders without capital, who flourish in all the pnde of 
apparent success and then ^oome insolvent, and so are detected 
as reckless mercantile gamblers, whose careers terminate in one in 
solvency only to commence again m fresh undaunted impositions. 
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on the credulity of the public With contemptuous confidence m 

the simphcity of the community, men ^hose judgments and 
whose principles have alike been proved unsound, whose ability in 
trade seems to consist mainly in their consummate unscrupul 
oQsness in raising money to use in speculations, have long 
assumed to themselves a species of supremacy in the com 
merce of Calcutta , and yet year after year passes without these 
dehnqueuts being driven by the just ngour of the law, or 
the voice of insulted society, or the sense of shame, into 
the silence or ignominy which their frauds deserve Men 
who commence without capital, commence here in a style of 
luxurious living, men who have difficult) in meeting the 
ordinary engagements of business, are the chief supporters of 
the Sunday hunts and the race course , traders, long after they 
become notoriously insolvent, continue to maintain their origin 
nal appearances of wealth, and probably spend, before they 
finally take “ the benefit of the Insolvent Act, a sum that 
would bo deemed a fortune in England by many whom their 
recklessness nuns The course of life, which in England is deem- 
ed sm table only to idle, ill conditioned men of fortune and to the 
attendant panders who wait on them to plunder them, — the life 
of hunts, races, clubs, cards, and lordly household expenditure — 
has been the course of life here of not a few who have trembled 
for the news of successive mtuls, and have been compelled to 
resort to desperate shifts and stratagems to keep their firms out 
of the Insolvent Court The whole system has been rotten We 
have needed a commercial revolution The commercial morality of 
Calcutta 13 a b)e word in every chamber of commerce m Europe 
There is almost a total bankruptcy of character, the character of 
Britain as a mercantile nation has been sullied^ and the name of 
ChnsUan has been dishonored in the presence of the heathen 
These are not words of exaggeration, but of truth and sober 
ness A bnef reference to the history of recent commercial 
catastrophes will illustrate what we say But much that is 
known cannot be stated Our community here is still so small, 
that all pubhc matters are made personal matters throughout 
the society of the place Pubhc opinion, speaks so feebly, it has 
so long been influenced by such unworthy men, the constitution 
of society is so heterogeneous, there are so few who will vindi- 
cate their own integrity by severing themselves firom the com- 
pany of those in whom confidence is lost, that iacts are denounc- 
ed in whispers here, which in a well reflated community and 
under a faithful administration of a sufficiently stringent Inaol 
vent law, would consign the guilty to merited exclusion from 
the company of their fellows It is hide for an insolvent to 
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include m his schedule a sum due bj a breach of trust ^ it is 
htde for such an insolvent to pass the ordeal of the In^vent 
Court without a single inquiry, and to dnve away from it^oors 
in his carnage, to renew with undiminished boldness, and with^ 
out any rebuke from the society in which he has mixed, his old 
course of extravagance and speculation Men are only reckoned 
as “unfortunate who never had anything to lose, and who 
trifled without mercy and without success with the capital of 
others The tune has surely come for a full exposure and for an 
earnest denunciation of this system Too long have we been con- 
tent to bear the arrogance of speculators, who habitually hazarded 
property not tbeir own, and claimed the palm for extravagance 
m ^eir pnvate households Too long has the public mmd been 
accustomed to the exhibition of fraudulent trading and excessive 
expenditure throughout the mercantile commumty of Bengal 
It 18 time now, to speak out very plainly on this subject, and 
we shall not shrink from the duty We can speak disinterested- 
ly, independently, and without personal animosity We are nei 
ther debtors, nor creditors, nor shareholders of an\ Arm, bank, 
or company , we have not suflered by the delinquencies we de- 
nounce, nor are we under obligations to any ol the delinquents 
We violate no pnvate friendship with them, for we never formed 
any We never joined in their pursuits or sought their soci 
ety We are therefore free to speak boldly as public journalists, 
and we shall fearlessly exercise this hberty, in tiie confldence 
that our sentiments will be echoed by many here, and by the 
unanimous voice of public opinion at home 

We commence with a reference to the failure of “ the great 
houses, as they were called, in 1B80 and 1832 The following is 
a detail of tbeir admitted liabilities in round numbers, and of the 
dividends they paid 


Palmer and Co 

Gruttenden, MackiUop and Co 
Alexemder and Co 
PeiTgugson and Co 
MackmtOBl) and Co 
Colvin and Co 


2B0 lakhs 
120 „ 
400 , 

soo , 
260 „ 
110 „ 


80 per cent 
26 „ 


8H „ 

14 „ 

294 


Here there are the extraordinary facts, that the joint liabihUes 
of six Arms amounted to nearly Afteen crores of sicca rupees, 
that IS, to nearly Afteen million xjouikIs steilmg, and that the 
average of their dividends was less than 25 per cent or five 
shillings m the pound, — not nearly four millions sterling, and 
leaving a net loss to the creditors of much more than ten 
milhons ! It is fair however to sav, that the mode of realizing the 
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assets of these insolvent firms, was not such as to make the 
most of them Debts were compromised by wholesale, and two 
assigAes, Mr T Holroyd, and Mr Eliot Macnaghten, made 
their fortunes out of their commissions very rapidly Yet still, 
m the case of some of these houses there remams much to be 
explained It is impossible that the later years of Alexander 
and Co s existence, for instance, could have witnessed anything 
but a series of violent and hopeless endeavours to postpone the 
day for a final acknowledgment of long experienced insolvency 
The same may be said of some other houses Besides these 
houses there wore several minor houses which failed for large 
sums, and the system which prevailed in nearly every bouse, great 
and small, almost up to the time of declaring insolvency, — the 
system of extravagant expenditure, of mixing trust funds with the 
finds of the firm, and of permitting partners to retire with 
fortunes, made up by oaloulations of bad debts as good ones — was 
vicious m the extreme In some oases the conduct of individual 
partners who subsequently attained prosperity but neglected to 
pay the debts on their private estate, — conduct which has 
been imitated since by some who seem to have had no other 
practical ideas of economy, — was also justly liable to the most 
severe reprehension 

The effect of these failures was immense The system of 
business was suddenly and ahnost entirely changed The great 
houses had been banks of deposit for nearly the whole body 
of the civil and military servants of the Company, and had long 
traded on and maintained this hazardous supply, by allowing large 
interest Their failure almost beggared many who had been 
hving in England and elsewhere on the income of their deposit- 
ed fortunes Others who bod saved a little out of the wreck, and 
who soon gamed more, felt the necessity for some other and new 
mode of investment, by which they might draw the high interest 
to which they bad long been accustomed Hence the establish 
ment of the Agra Bank, the apparent success of which has led to 
the estabhshment of Banks at Meerut, Cawnpore, Simlah, Delhi, 
Benares, and Dacca These so called banks, are mere Loan 
Agencies They axe not entitled to the name of banks, their 
system of trade is almost entirely different Instead of being 
bouses of deposit and discount, in which short termed loans are 
made on oonvcrtible and available secunty, they are agencies 
for the loan of money on the personal secunty of one or two 
parties, with collateral security in the form of policies of insu 
ranee on the lives of tlie borrowers, — the loans being payable 
back with very heavy interest, m monthly instalments, during 
given penods varying from one year to five years Of these msti- 
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tutaons we must plainly say that they have yet to be tested 
They present great facihtieB for the borrowing of money, 
have certainly kept many of tlie more necessitous Europeans out 
of the hands of native money lenders But they tempt men 
to borrow more than is needful (as for instance to arrange 
for the purchase of steps in the army by inducing semor officers 
to retire ,) they have unduly occupied the attention of many 
officers as Directors and otherwise , and their result on the 
prosperity of the shareholders, we think is still doubtful They 
pay high interest, but high interest is only obtainable at a nsk, 
and when obtained, such interest is nevertheless dealt with, not as 
profit on a speculation, but as regular income on settled and safe 
investments It is therefore generally spent hke other mcome 
and htde provision is made for the contmgenoy of a loss or 
depreciation of the capital stock We apprehend Aat in ten years 
hence, it will be found that some, if not all of these banks, are m 
possession of a large quantity of pohcies of insurance, which will 
have to be kept up for uncertain periods at immense cost, as the 
only rcmainmg valid securities for a large proportion of the out 
standing debts which have been reckoned among their assets 
It may be supposed that the feilure of the " great houses and 
of the others which fell about the same time, altered very consi- 
deraby the position of the whole mercantile community Numer- 
ous houses from time to time arose on their ashes, but without the 
capital of credulous constituents to trade with Many of these 
houses have flourished for a season and passed away Some 
have very recently fallen Some have been recently estab- 
hshed We may illustrate the whole number by one case, which 
m all Its parts is not applicable to many houses, but which bears 
no little simihtude to nearly all that have exhibited themselves 
in Calcutta, and have passed away between 1832 and 1848 
ABO and D are the partners of the firm A B and Oo One 
is connected witli the manufacturing distnots in England and 
Scotland, the second has been a speculator in produce, the third 
has been an indigo planter, the fourth is not accurately known 
They establish their house in Calcutta, and enter into correspon- 
dence in London with a firm which once had capital, and now has 
nothing but credit Mr A remains at home, the other part- 
ners take an office, engage an astute banian, and furmsh private 
residences very expensively, with a suitable proportion of cam- 
ages and horses Their capital is remarkablv small One of 
the partners has procured a consignment of goods, another has an 
order for produce, the partner at home is to make advances on 
shipments from the manufactunng districts by means of drafts on 
the London agents, which in due season shdl he renewed, or, by 
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drafts of the shippers on himself, which shall be subsequently met 
by bills drawn by him on the London Agents, and discounted at his 
bankers Some goods being m hand, the baman advances on them , 
with the money so procured, produce is purchased, against which 
bills are drawn, and with die money derived from the sale of 
these bills more produce is shipped The bills of lading of the 
latter shipments are sent to the London Agents, and on these they 
can raise money to meet the bills for the advances to the ma- 
nufacturers Markets are favorable, a considerable profit is 
considered to have been made, although heavy interest was 
paid to the baman, and the bills drawn against the first shipped 
produce were drawn at a bad rate of exchange, and freight was 
high, and commission has to be paid to the London Agents on 
their advance and on their sales But a profit is said to have 
been made Confidence increases The system is extended, 
more goods come, more produce is shipped , the partners 
live still more expensively and appear to be very prosperous 
people The banian is in good humour Then comes a tempting 
Indigo factory Indigo it is said, can be made there at 90, or 
the most 100 rupees a maund The owner is a most dashing 
man in the best society in Calcutta He has made, or at 
least he lives as if he had made, a large fortune A lakh of 
rupees a year advanced to carry on the factory will yield a 
thousand maunds of indigo , twelve per cent may be charged 
as interest on the ud\auces, and there will be commission on the 
sale of the seed and the shipment of the indigo Moreover, 
the owner will give a mortgage of his property to secure the 
advances , and the mdigo can be cousigued to the London 
Agents and bills drawn against it to repay the advances The 
owner is to receive a certain sum — say five hundred rupees a 
month for his personal expenses Time rolls on The Gomas- 
tah at the factory has wanted so much more money for incidental 
expenses than was expected , the quantity of seed sown is so 
much more than was intended , the expenses of the owner have 
been so much above five hundred rupees a month, that the ad 
vances amount not to a lakh only, but to a lakh and a half — to 
£16,000 But then it has been “a splendid season The 
factory has produced 1,400 maunds Indigo is selling at 186 
to 1 60 rupees a maund, or can be shipped with the certainty 
of a profit More goods have come in, more produce has been 
shipped, the cravmg for a large trade has increased , next season 
there are more faotones taken in hand But then comes a bad 
season , then two good ones , then three bad ones, and now some 
years have passed A B and Co have several factones , the 
manufacturers who shipiied to them have had such large ad 
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vAnoes that their goods hare not oorered the amonnts , there 
have been dreadful losses on the shipments of prodaoe , manj 
houses of hke oharaoter with A B an4 entei^ the 

market and have competed for produce and have artificially raised 
the pnoes, so that no one can ship to a profit Nevertheless, 
there have been larger shipments than ever The Government 
has opened the Export Ware house and will advance on goods 
Its brokers value produce liberally, and heavy advances are 
procured But the London Agents are in difSculties, bills are 
not easily discounted , a great deal of money has been spent 
by the partners in O^outta , one has married a wife, and settled 
a large sum on her Another spends four thousand rupees a 
month The banian has no more money What is to be done ? 
Perhaps a company can be formed to take the Indigo factones 
off the hands of A B and Co and the owners A B and Co 
will be shore-holders, and so will the owners, so will the Lon- 
don Agents The matter is arranged , the Indigo footones are 
valued very highly, and new bills can be drawn for the ad- 
vances not on me l^ndon Agents, but on oertain directors of the 
Company One of the partners in A B and Co is a director 
of a bank m Calcutta. Another partner was a director last 
year This Bank gives liberal credit and bays bills of all kinds, 
and thus succour is obtained At length the London Agents get 
into difficulties , there is a failure of the whole oonneotion , and 
while “ the splendid household property of A B and Co with 
all their horses are sold, the creditors are informed that the 
liabilities of the house are a few score of lakhs, and the 
assets certain goods m the godown, and some factones that 
cannot easily be disposed of, and some produce that has 
been shipped to a fiulhng market Eventi^y two shillings 
in the pound are paid, and A. B C and D set up another 
concern 

Such 18 a sketch of what may be done on credit, aud of what 
has been done, with slightly varying circumstances, m many cases 
in Calcutta It may be said that things are as bad elsewhere 
We may be referred to the extraordinary case of Cockerell, 
Larpent and Co which traded for years after the death of its 
really wealthy partner Sir 0 Cockerell, as if it were one of the 
wealthiest houses in England, on little or no capital except a very 
bad debt m India, and which misappropnated Umon Bank post 
bills in Its extremity at the last, (at a time when of course it was 
not ** thought possible they could foil, ) and finally published a 
report to their creditors showing much more than twenty riiiL 
lings m the pound, the greater part being the bad debt, 
now acknowledged to be exceedingly bad, but then prodaUMd 

T 
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aer perfectly good — the dfdm on the firm of Oockerell and Co , 
with all Its long arrears of aooumulating interest in Calcutta. 
This certainly is a bad case But in ^gland the delusion 
will not last, the real state of the case will be exposed, and mis 
appropnation, and extravagant expenditure, and fifise pretences, 
and breaches of trust, do not pass unpuni^ed by the Bankrupt 
Acts 

But let os turn horn a mercantile firm to the Union Bank 
We shall deal with a few plain facts Two firms — b'ergusson 
Brothers and Co and Gilmore and Co ,when they tailed in 1842, 
were found to have received ^00,000 of its capital When 
the Bank itself stopped pavment in January 1848, it was found 
that two other houses, Cockerell and Co and Colville, Gilmore 
and Co , between them were liable for £600,000 , and we believe we 
may affirm, tliat though some of the Directors had very little, and 
one or two, no advances from it, the President and Vice President 
of the Bank, and the firms of Cockerell and Co , Colville, Gilmore 
and Co , Lyall, Matheson and Go , and Carr, Tagore and Co , — 
firms which were habitually represented in the Direction, were 
liable to it for very httle less than a million sterling, — the whole 
amount of its paid up capital And these gentlemen were ap- 
pointed as propnctors to guard the interests and protect the 
property of their fellow propnotors 1 This is an extraordinary 
case But more has to follow In July 1847, prior to the half 
yearly meeting, the Bank was in such difficulties, that it raised 
^46,000 by running the nsk of having to pay 180,000 A 
director who himself has given most of tlie facts of the case, and 
who at that time was a large speculator in Umon Bank shores, 
(Mr W P Grant, the Master in Equity of the Supreme Court) 
finding the Bank m great difficulties and being very desirous 
to keep it going, drew bills on Cockerell, Larpent and Co , for 
£40,000, and sold them to Jardine, Skinner and Co , ta^ng 
their bills on their wealthy London oorrespondents in return 
The money for which Jardine, Skinner and Co s bills were sold 
went into the oofiers of the Union Bank before the half-yearly 
meeting , as security to Coekerell, Jjarpent and Co £40,000 of 
Umon Bank post bills were sent to them in London , and the 
same amount was given to Jardine, Skinner and Co Cockerell, 
Larpent and Co imght and did fkil, and so the bills on them 
might he and were dishonored , and they might and did, mis- 
appropriate the Bank Post Bills Jardine, Signer and Co ’s bills 
after being discounted here, might have been refused acceptance at 
home Thus, for the temporary use of £40,000 the Union Bank 
issued Bank post bills to the value of £90,000 and ran the nsk of 
Cockerell, Larpent and Co , dishononng the bills of Exchange 
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drawn on them for £45,000 and of Jardine, Skinner and Oo ahiSd 
heingretumedhrom London unaccepted 1 This transaction oooor^ 
red ID the first week of J olj In the second week, the holf-yearry 
meeting was held , profits larger than iniany foimer half year weco 
announced, a dividend at the rate of seven per cent per annum 
was declared, and the assurance was given that no Bank Post Bills 
had been issued except in return for cash, or security that was 
immediately available I And yet farther, m December 1847, when 
the Bank was m great diffioulUes, the Commeroiol Bank o£ 
Bombay sent the Umon Bank, bills to the amount of £40,000- 
en London, requesting that they might be sold, and the 
amount remitted to Bombay, in Bank of Bengal Post Bills. 
There was a run on the Union Bank at that time, and most of 
(lie money obtained from the sale of these bills went out with 
the rest of the cash to meet the demands of bill holders and cub 
tomers I But some of it was paid away after two leading Directore 
were distinctly informed of the receipt of the money on account 
ef the Commercial Bank, of the purpose to which it was to he 
specially appropriated, and of the breach of trust that had been 
committed as to a large part of it The blame is thrown on Mr 
Abbott the secretary But the blame chiefly hes elsewhere The 
Directors knew there was a run on the Bank, and it was their simple 
and unquestionable duty to provide means to meet the current lia- 
bilities of the Bank, or formally to stop payment If they had not 
enough in thoir coffers to pay their floating deposits and their other 
habilities, they should have relieved the secretary of all further 
temptation, and closed the Bank At any rate, when the two 
leading Directors knew what had been done with port of the 
money which had been received on account of the Commercial 
Bank, they should have rectified the senous error and provided 
for the Commercial Bank obtoimng die residue of its money, with- 
out delay But what was their conduct ? They subsequently call 
ed a meeUng of the shareholders and stated that they had 23,000 
mannds of Indigo, of which about half had arrived, and this 
they proposed to ship to England and sell bills against the ship- 
ments They did not, it seems, sell any to pay ^e Commercial 
Bank, and remedy their breach of trust But a few weeks after- 
wards, they stopped payment, and then it appeared that much 
of the Indigo had been pledged, to meet other habilities f 
All this IS astonishing both as evidence of folly and of fitiud 
The Directors bow endeavour, it appears, to withdraw attention 
from themselves, and to escape from pubho obloquy by oucn- 
lating insinuations against the former Secretary, whose resign 
nation they received in October 1846, and wqo lelmqmshed 
his office m January 1647 — a vear before the Banks stoppage^ 
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H 0 had oonteuded a^nat unlimited advanoea to partioulaf 
houses , he had contended also, against the working of IndiTO 
Faotones by the Bank s oapitd But then, it is that he 
had signed reports which led to nusoonoeption of the Bank s 
state, and hta signature, the signature of one so able and so 
oonsoientioos, deceived many We ask, are the men who com- 
plain thus, shareholders now ? If so, out of their own mouths 
they are condemned , for they retained their shares after that 
secretary — ^Mr J 0 Stewart— had very sufficiently and empha- 
tically declared bis opmion of the Bank, by residing his 
lucrative appointment , — ^they retained their shws, alwough the 
Beport for July 1847, was not signed by him, and in spite of 
abundant evidence that the Bank was runnmg aground The 
accounts which are now complained of, were defective and delusive 
in these respects they represented as assets all debts that were 
owing from persons whose insolvency was not actually declared 
however hopeless their ciroumstanoes might be , and they did 
not carry to the account of Profit and Loss, the block debts on 
the Indigo f^tones, which were mortgaged to the Bank before 
3fr Stewart took bis office, and which, by consent and with the 
full approbation of the proprietors, were earned on for the 
Bank, instead of bemg sold, at whatever loss, as Mr Stewart 
recommended That &e Directors declared no debt bad till the 
avowed insolvency of the debtor, but rather reckoned it as an 
asse^ was no fault of the Secretary s Indeed, the Directors were, 
for the most part, men who could not have afforded to act on 
another system If Mr Stewart had been the proper person 
to declare authoritatively what assets were good, and what bad 
or doubtful, he would probably have declared against some which 
not a few of the Directors had the very strongest interest m calling 
good. The debt of Messrs Cockerell and Go , for instance, 
was really bad long before their insolvency, and as bad as any 
Uiat was ever declared so And yet it is not pretended, we 
suppose, that while that house still appeared to flounsh, and 
while the propnetors of the Bank consented to see one of its 
partners their President, the Secretary was to leave his own 
duties, (which were qmte arduous enough,) beard the directors, 
and declare his fears of that debt ? But why, it is said, why 
did not Mr Stewart pubhsh his opimons when he left the Bank 
a year before its stoppage ? The answer is obvious No one 
would have ventured to do so at that time The present onsia 
would have been precipitated, and Mr Stewart would have been 
denounced as the cause of all the losses sustained by the com 
mumty in the general panic Had any one, in January 1847, 
puUisW what Mr Stewart knew of several, (we may say a 
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oonmderable number) of the leading men m Caleutta, he would 
have been overwhelmed by pubho mdignation, real and affected 
Even at the tune of tiie failure of Cockerell and Co in November 
1847, ten months after, Mr Larpent, its head partner, waa travd- 
hng with the late Governor General, and he has mnoe boldly de^ 
Glared that when his letters of the 24th August left London, the 
failure of Cockerell, Larpent and Co , was not thought possible 1 
No one who was unprepared to encounter the fiercest possible 
storm, dared openly have declared what was very well privately 
known to many in May 1847, of the real state of some of the 
leading persons connected with the Umon Bank They had 
followers enough, to cry down any unfortunate man who might 
speak the truth 

For 'tifl a duty, all the learned think, 

T espouse bis cause by whom you eat and dnnk 

Mr Stewart did what consoienoe demanded — ^he rehnquished his 
office He did so, not to place himself m another and better 
position, for he declined even to entertain any propoBals after his 
resignation was known and prior to his finally leaving the Bank, 
and at length he did leave it without having obtained or sought 
any other official or mercantile occupation, so that the emphasis of 
his resignation should not be lost and its meaning misunderstood 
There are very few m Calcutta who would have made such a saori* 
fice There are few here whom any consideration would mduoe to 
relinquish a hberal income 1 The attempt, therefore, which is 
now made to distract attention ftom the Directors, who are alone 
responsible for the ruinous and desperate courses of 1847, who 
are, many of them, heavy debtors to the Bank, who were elected 
to guard the interests of propnetors and took advantage of the 
opportumty to help themselves, or their already really insolvent 
houses — this attempt will not succeed It is ingenious and 
adroit It 18 as skilful as the manoeuvre by which the surprismg 
fiiot or fable, that the Bank had, or hoped to have 22,000 maundsof 
Indigo, was brought to light, at a time when it was sorely pressed 
for r^y money It is the Directors, (we speak of them generally, 
and refer chiefly to those who were the Bank s real managers,) it 
IS the Directors who overlooked the interests of propnetors to pro- 
mote their own, they are the men who, in 1847, so enormously 
extended the issue of their Bank s post bills , who took immense 
amounts of worUxless paper m exchange for the Bank's drafts on 
Glyn and Co , and who, in disregard of the suffermg which such 
a calamity was certam to entail on innocent families whose in- 
come was denved firom Bank Shares, mined the institution and 
were finally proved to be among its chief debtors We tom 
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ih>m tbis paiiiM subject. It is fraught ^th mstruotiTe lesscmv 
which we hope will aot«be soon forgotten. Ere long its fall 
history may be laid bare* and then we h(^ it will serve as a beacon 
to aU sraular institutioiis At present we regret to say that the 
prospects of its creditors and solvent shareholders are very 
gloomy A very large proportion d the shares is held by per- 
sons who cannot pay a on them to meet the Bank s losses 
We do not bdieve Irat less than 5,000 shares, (one-half of tiie 
whole,) are held by persons who are either ruined by die totak 
loss of their small invested property, or by persons who were 
speculators in shares which they purchased with borrowed money, 
and which they used to raise money upon, to carry their specula- 
tions further The result, therefore, may be very serious to tbs 
creditors and solvent shareholders, whether the Bank s Post Bills 
are ultimately held to be Iiabihties or not 
From the Union Bank we might turn to the Supreme Court in? 
Calcutta, connected as that unfortunately has long been, through 
its officers, with the hazardous commercial system in Calcutta 
But the time has not yet come for a full and dispassionate 
consideration of this subject The case however is very extra- 
ordinary Since the case of die masters in Chancery who lost 
the money of suitors in the South Sea bubble, nothing more 
painful has occurred in a British Court of Justice The 
systematic neglect of official duties, the absorbing attention to 
commercial speculation, the astonishing use of trust funds in 
^ese speculations, the severe suffering entailed by the defadcations 
on innocent persons, the shock to public confidence, the difficult 
and anxious position of the Judges, have natur^ly attracted 
groat attention here, and will not pass unnoticed at home 
It will surely not be overlooked by the Bntish Parliament, — 
the jealous guardian of the national honor — that in one of tho 
most important Bntish judicial tribunals, the whole body of the 
officers have successively been open to the gravest rebuke, — 
that the late taxing officer, in 1847 took the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act , that the official Assignee and Receiver of the Court, who is 
still Its Sworn Clerk, recently resigned his office with deficien- 
cies in hiB accounts to the extent of five lakhs of rupees or 
£50,000 , that the Master in Equity, although paid 4000 rupees a 
month to perform the duties of that office, is known to have de- 
voted hiB time chiefi^ to the management of the Union Bank and 
to Exchange operations, and that he has been engaged together 
with the Prothonotary of the Court, in most extensive and 
niinouB speoulations in bank shares , and lastly that the Be- 
giatrai and Official Admimstrator and Official Trustee of the 
&)urt. Sir T Turton, has resigned his most important and re»> 
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poDBible appointment, after having long habitually violated the 
rules which were made to regulate his official dealing with the pro- 
perty in his hands, leaving the accounts in his office ten months 
in arrear, and deficiencies to the extent of about seven lakhs, or 
d£70,000 1 All this demands serious and searching enquiry 
^0 satisfactory explanation has yet been afforded It is 
lightly said indeed, that Sir T Turton has become mvolved m the 
nun of the Umon Bank, as if he were rather an object of pity 
than of blame But he had no nght to speculate with the 
funds of intestate estates in Union Bank Shares, and his defi- 
ciencies very greatly exceed the value of his shares On many of 
those shares he received large advances from the Laudable Insor- 
ance Office, which he has not repaid , and the total loss on the rest 
of his shares is not equal to any coifsiderable port of the defalcations 
which have infiicted so much anxiety and suffering on the legatees 
and representatives of the deceased parties, whose Estates he 
administered We presume not to predict what the result will he, 
— ^whether, as has been strangely alleged. Sir T Turton is to re- 
turn to his practice at the bar, for which some of the Attormes of 
the Supreme Court have already provided him with a great number 
of retainers — or whether a bill will be introduced into Farhament 
to compel the East India Company to pay his deficiencies, as they 
were made to pay those of Mr Eickotts, the former Begistrar at 
Madras, — but however the case may terminate, the history of it, 
and of all the contemporaneous events in the Supreme Court m 
Calcutta, will remain long, and we hope for ever, without a future 
parallel Less than this we cannot say, and more the present 
state of the case does not enable us, with sufficient confidence, to 
add The subject is peculiarly painful, — to none we beheve so 
much so, 06 to the Cluef Justice and his colleagues They must 
feel that if there is on institution which should be entirely free 
from all suspicion it is a Court of Justice , and they must be 
conscious that if there is one country in the world, in which, 
beyond all others, a regard for the character of the people and 
for their habitual and hereditary behef that the administration 
of justice is impure, should lead to the most jealous maintenance 
of the high character of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
country is Bntish India and ^erefore, they must have been 
greatly wounded at the strange rumours ^at for so long a penod 
weakened pubho confidence, and at the far stranger (usoovenes 
by which ^ose rumours have been authenticated “ I saw,** said 
the wisest of men, ** the place of judgment that wickedness was 
there, and the place of nghteousness that imqmty was there 1 ' 
There are other cases, which are more open to present con- 
sideration as they have been so mu<ffi matters of pubho die- 
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cussion already, that no new light is now likely to be thrown 
upon them Fronunent among these is the case of the Indian 
Laudable Life Insuranoe Society Startling as some former pubho 
reports had been, there was yet room m the pubho nund for 
a feeling of augmented astonishment, when the announcement 
was made that a Life lusuianoe Society was involyed m the 
oommeroial disasters of Calcutta , but when at length the 
whole truth was developed in the pubhshed report of a com- 
mittee appomted to enquire into the ciroumstanoes, and when 
It appeal that speculators m Union Bank shares, who had 
been enabled to purchase Shares by loans from that Bank, had 
pledged them to a large extent to the Laudable Society, and with 
these loans had (as there is no doubt) earned stdl further 
their system of wholesale purchases , when it appeared that these 
loans had been obtained on the seounty of these shares at 
their par value, and that the loans to the same amount had 
been renewed after the shores hod fallen 50 per cent a ohmax 
seemed to have been reached at last, which completely sur- 
passed all expectation, and excluded the possibility of any new 
disclosures, adding to the surpnse of the community We regard 
the transactions with the funds — *'the sacred ^ds, as the 
committee, not improperly called them,-^of that Life Insurance 
Office, as facts which mark a state of public opimon in Bengal 
demanding special attention, and which naturally excites pamfud 
sohoitude But these facts stand not alone At one meeting of 
creditors — the meeting of the creditors of Hickey, Bailey and Oo , 
it was stated that the assets would scarcely do more than pay the 
Bolanes of the establishment and defray the expense of arrang- 
ing the accounts , that the books were at least six months m 
arroar , that the inspectors appomted to mquire into the affisurs 
of the house, hod been baffled in getting information , that the 
partner who chiefly managed the business had given information 
“ whether satisfactoi^ or not remained to be seen, by being 
** worked away at by the inspectors, and that he had onfy 
neglected, according to his own showing, to mention one loan of 
60,000 rupees and a seounty bond for a lakh , and yet, no more 
than three persons could be found to support a vote of censure ! 
So again in the report of the Committee appointed on the 1 5th of 
January by the shareholders of the Union Bank, to enquire into 
the actual state of its affiurs, 68 lakhs of debts on joint aim several 
personal seounty— no less a sum than i6380,000, — was put down 
as worth only thirteen lakhs, and when it was suggested at a sub- 
sequent meeting of shareholders, that the names of the debtors 
should be given, the motion was unanimously condemned, and 
It has not yet been repeated And thus shaiel^derB m Bagland 
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uid elsewhere, who hare m some instances been well mgh or 
altogether rained, are to meet cidls to pay the Bank s liabmt 2 es» 
without being inJfbrmed of the names of their own defiuiltmg 
debtors, or being enabled to judge whether they really ought to 
be let oiF without remonstrance or rebuke, on paying a fiction 
of their debts I The result of course will be, that the nun of the 
Union Bank s shareholders will be a propitious event for its 
debtors, who, without declaring their insolvency, or reducing 
their expenditure, or inourrmg the censure of the very ohantabla 
public of Bengal, will oompromize their debts for a small portion 
payable by such instalments as their handsome style of living will 
enable them conveniently to spare The same wiU be the effect of 
the failure of many of the mercantile firms, as it was the effect of 
the iailure of the great bouses But of course such debtors are 
** all honorable men, and we must say no more They only take 
advantage of the bankruptcy of others to conceal their own It is 
A New way to pay Old Debts performed on a very large stage 
before a select audience of assignees, for the benefit of the actors 
themselves and future gentlemen debtors Thus some men easily 
run m debt and as easily escape from their obligations — “ pour 
enoourager les autres And yet further among the strange m 
cidenlsthat have occurred, is discovery that Mr Ijarpent, the 
acting Assignee of the estate of Palmer and Co , transferred from 
the account of that estate, to the account of his firm of Cockerell 
and Co , the whole sum that stood in tlie bank to Palmer and Co s 
credit, and that he bad failed with a balance of about two lakhs of 
rupees, or ;^20,000 in hand, which now of course is lost in the 
general wreck of property in his disastrous insolvency The 
amount at the credit of this trust account was transferred to 
the account of Cockerell and Co for the sake of convenience f 
** For whose convenience, said the Chief Justioe, “ except that 
of Cockerell and Co it would be difficult to say 

If these things pass nncensured , if the voice of public in- 
dignation be silenced, — then, indeed, we have reached a point of 
social degradation, from which it will not be easy to descend 
lower But we are told not to use strong language in denouncing 
and exposing the circumstances connected with the recent insol- 
vencies It IS all to be called misfortune, delusion, and the like 
But the time has gone by for this gilding of deformity What 
ever we may say here, unoomipted, unbiassed public opinion m 
Great Bntain, will pronounce its sentence m no measured terms 
And here, we hope, ^ere axe some who are not afraid tospeak boldly, 
and to deal with the conduct that has been discovered, in the spmt 
of those who feel that the ohoraoter of their country has baen 
tanushed, and that the moral interests of society, in this 

z 
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nsporiant city, are oonoerned m the TindioatioD of £ng!ieh 
pnnoiplee of oommeroe firom the aspenion of eanetlomng 
the system under the effects of which hundreds are now mourn- 
ing There are honorable exceptions m the mercantile com- 
mumty-^men who are not ashamed to hve in simphcity and 
without ostentation, to acknowledge the duties of personal re- 
ligion, and to trade on the good old plans of legitimate agency 
and tpaflBc, W e know well what their sentiments are The mem- 
bers of the Company a civil service also have been most honorably 
distingnished during the recent calamities, — scarcely has the 
name of a single one of them been menuoned, m connection 
with any sinister transaction Some may have been plundered, 
none have been plunderers They stand by, for the most part as 
calm and intelligent observers of commercial events, and their 
sentiments are well known By these classes, and by many 
more, who are equally free from the contarainaaon of the worst 
classes of Indian society, one opimon only is entertained, and 
that IS, that the terms misfortune, and delusion, are not the 
terms properly applicable to most of the transactions to which 
public attention has been attracted, and that such pleas are no 
more receivable in these cases, than they are m public prosecutions 
for embezzlement, where the money may have been embezzled 
in order to carry on speculations, and where there may have 
been an indefinite intention to restore the money, if success at- 
tended the nefarious operations They ore no more receivable by 
public opinion, than they would be if the agents who have mis- 
appropriated money entrusted to them for special purposes, 
were indicted under the statutory enactment provided for such 
offences The “ misfortune and “ delusion have really been 
systematic extravagance of living and wild gambling speculations, 
without any, or at least with very little, and an entirely inadequate, 
basis of capital Indeed we may rest the charge against many 
who ore now obnoxious to public censure, on the sole ground of 
extravagance The amounts spent in the mercantile establish- 
ments, and by the private partners of some firms in their private 
households, have been so large, that few if any of the we^thiest 
millionaires of the merchant pnnces, manufacturers and iron 
masters of England, — men whose profits are often tens of thou- 
sands a year — could nval them We could without difficulty show, 
that the expenditure of some of themsolvent firms dunng the last 
five years, has been such as to alter very materially the amount of 
dividend which might now be coming to their creditors if they had 
exercised ordinary caution and lived with moderation Studs 
of horses, betting books, and wanton private extravagance, or 
at least an undue number of partners idl spending more than waa 
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fteoessary, together with heavy ohargeefor office expeneee, andlazga 
amounts of other charges, (such as interest on borrowed money; 
and loss on the exchange operations which their unnatural and foto* 
ed system of trade entailed on them) have, in point of fact, been the 
rmn of some houses A morbid excitement has been created , 
the very expenses of the system have rendered it necessary to make 
desperate efforts to increase resources, the exigency of every 
month has so jMressed upon th^i mind, and the pomp and splen- 
dour of luxurious living, with all the vanity of the quasr ana* 
tooracy which folly attempts to create in all colonial societies like 
that of Calcutta, have so perverted the judgment, that m many 
oases men seem to have forgotten their real position altogetherr 
and have appeared to be dreaming that they were justified in 
resorting to any expedient that would uphold them in their 
aruficial dignity Moral health has gone Lesser magnates 
have imitated their superiors, and lived beyond their means, zt 
has ceased to be deemed objectionable to live expensively and 
to confess yourself to be in debt, petty cliques have affected 
to mark the disUnction between those who were and those who 
were not “ in society , and altogether there has arisen a state 
of things, so fraught with folly, so conspicuous for the lack of 
good sense and correct principle, that the difference between nght 
and wrong has ceased to be distinguishable by some minds, and is 
estimated capriciously by nearly ^ This is a state of things to 
excite pity, but pity is not the only emotion it excites We 
shall not shnok, unpopular and unfashionable, as it may be, 
firom regarding Uie contemporaneous events in Bengal in the 
light of the unerring standard of Divine truth We beheve 
that here, where the fluctuations of society are so rapid and so 
remarkable, the world is exhibited before the eyes of intelligent 
observers as if in miniature In a few years we see here, tha 
whole history, as it were, of a whole generation, the beginning, 
progress and end And in thus observing what passes before us, 
we may well be struck with the remarkable illustrations of Q-od a 
providence, as that providence, in its general rules, is exhibited 
in the Revealed word of Gh>d We see here how the way of 
transgressors is bard , how they that hasten to be nch " pieroa 
themselves through with many sorrows , how a man s way may 
seem nght to himself while its end is the way of death We 
may observe men laying up treasure in bags with holes , many 
who seem to be most prosperous, baffled and ruined as if God 
ordained, that while they gamed much they should lay up but 
little, and in the case of some few others we may see, that mthout 
great incomes or any anxiety for wealth, ''the blessing of the Lord 
xnaketh noh, and he addeth no sorrow with it We may noUo* 
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here, the truth of an obserration of one of the greatest preach- 
ers and political economiets of our country, one who made 
a lasting impresaionron one of the greatest commercial cities in 
the world, and one whose wisdom was not the less practical 
because it was drawn from the oracles of Qod — we mean the 
late Dr Chalmers — Clarum et venerabile nomen ’ “ An affec- 
tion for nohes, said he, beyond what Ghnstiamty prescribes, 
IS not essential to any ez.ten8ion of commerce t^t is at all 
yaluable or legitimate , and in opposition to the maxim, that the 
spirit of enterpnse is the soul of commercial prospenty, we do 
hold, that It is the excess of this spirit beyond the moderation 
of the New Testament, which pressing on the natural bounda- 
ties of trade, is sure at leng& to visit every country where it 
operates, with the recoil of all those calamities, which m the 
shape of beggared capitalists and unemployed operatives, and 
dreary intervals of bankruptcy and alarm, ore observed to follow 
a season of over done speculation We say nothing, and there is 
nothinginthe wntings of that great and good man in his Commer 
mal Discourses or elsewhere, and certainly there is nothing in the 
Bible, against lawful trade and patient industry Qmte &e con- 
trary There is generally found to be eventually a blessing on 
these, when combined But when men come to a country like 
this, and expect to succeed by setting at defiance all the rules 
which experience at home shows to be generally necessary to 
success , when men who have enjoyed some measure of pros- 
penty here, become anxious to make money faster and faster, and 
then (becoming infatuated by one or two adventures,) are ** drank 
but not with wine, and extend their operations, and hazard much 
more than they ever possessed, in order to obtain large and 
sudden profits, and in order to hasten away from this land to their 
native homes to hve there in selfish enjoyment and the pnde 
of wealth, we may expect to see them baffled and defeated one 
after another, and to witness that “it is bitterness m the latter 
end And when we look at what has occurred recently among 
UB, and judge it by the Bible standard, we see something more 
than mi^ortune and delusion, something besides folly, something 
worse than infatuation, we see a want of sound pnnoiple at the 
root, and systematio reckless fraud as the result From such 
exlnbitions, and from the effect of them on society at Imge, it is 
a duty of every one who has influence to guard the community 
Society has as much interest in banishing Sie guilty in these oases, 
as it has in oases of adultery It is a wholesome seventy 
that excludes the adulteress firom the companionship of her sex 
.and It would be only justice and sound pohcy to mark with 
aqual seventy the adventurers who pervert trade from its legiti- 
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mate objects, who abuse public aud pnrate ooufidence, and who 
involve the innocent m the ruin which desperate and unpnnoipled 
speculations entail upon themselves But if these men are to 
be allowed without rebuke and without pumshment from the 
law or from society, to render commerce little better than gam- 
blmg, to hazard in flagitious speculations the property of all 
who may be induced by their plausible pretences to trust them 
with Uie custody of their money, then we say that the honest 
trader, and the mnocent capitalist whose property is involved, by 
the necessary system of credit, in the inevitable catastrophes 
of such lawless trade, are both sacnficed to the sentimental 
lemency, which permits the men who thus abuse trade, and 
abuse the system of credit, and violate confidence, to escape 
unpumshed, and which sends them forth to practise their arts 
once more, unrestrained by the lessons of expenence or the fear 
of punishment 

In these observations we refer not to pnvate circumstances, 
notorious and disgraceful as some of them are , nor do we wish 
to be understood os applying our remarks indiscnminately to 
all the cases of insolvency that have occurred of late years in 
Bengal There are some oases, we freely admit, but we do not 
think that they are numerous, in which the partners of the 
insolvent firms, would pass the ordeal of the Bankrupt Courts 
at home, even if opposed by their creditors, without any thing 
nefenous being discovered in then system of business or the 
details of their affairs There are cases in which firms now in- 
solvent, have earned on a legitimate trade, though to some extent 
m too sanguine a spirit, on their own capital, and in which a com 
bmation of adverse circumstances, ratlier than any special course 
of personal dehnquency, has caused their rum But speaking 
generally, taking the history of the great failures from 1830 
to the present time, looking at the extent of the trade and the 
smallness of the dividend of a sucoession of insolvent firms, 
from Alexander and Co down to Gilmore and Co , and 
having regard to the circumstances connected with most of 
the principal failures withm the last four months, we find 
ample justification for every thing that we have stated The 
conduct of the Directors of the Umon Bank in the prooeedmgs 
to which we have already referred , their taking £180,000 
worth of hills of Exchange m less than ten months, from such a 
house as Cockerell and Co without security , their support of 
Colville, Gilmore and Co in 1847, and their treating the debt 
of that firm as a good asset, so lately as m the report of July 
1847, and the surpnsiug i^ts which are now well known, that 
many of the prmoipal insolvents, — still undischarged and mi' 
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examined by the Insolvent Court, — are ^reody again m ban nessr 
—these things go £sir to prove, that we have ra&er fiuled in point- 
ing out the full extent of social demorahzation m Bengid, than 
drawn the picture in colors too glanng and in outlines too bold 
But what, it may be said, are the prospects of such a 
place ? Wo answer, that for a few houses, the very few which 
have capital, and are content to pursue a system of legiti 
mate trade on a scale proportioned to their means^ and to 
restnct their expenditure within suitable limits, the immediate 
commercial prospects of this presidenov, are very gloomy We 
by no means think that the crisis is yet over The full effect m 
Great Bntain of the news of the failure of so many houses here^ 
has yet to be ascertained Of the real state of some of the Calcutta 

houses there seems to have been so little knowledge at home, that tho 
meeting of the creditorar of Cockerell Larpent and Co m London 
listened without objection to the statement, that the enormous 
debt due by Cockerell and Co in Calcutta to its corresponding 
firm was perfectly good, and that nothing but extreme rashness 
and haste m realizing the property of the bouse out here, could 
prevent it paying in full ’ — the fact being, that here it was pretty cer- 
tain, fi'om the dav of the failure, that the di\idend would be very 
small indeed ’ Remembering this surprising proof of the blind 
confidence reposed at home in some of the houses here, we fear 
that the development of the truth which the news of the recent 
Mails from Calcutta conveyed, will augment the panic in the East 
India trade, and gi\e the finishing blow to confidence in many 
of the firms that still hold their ground m England But be- 
sides this result, we look for such an expression of pubhc 
opinion in Great Britain, on the subject of the nature of the in- 
solvencies here, as will betoken an entire distrust m the mer- 
oantile community of Bengal, and betray a strong disinclina- 
tion on the part of capitalists, to oocupv any part of the vacant 
field of enterpnse in this country Under these circumstances 
the houses that can command capital here, may profit by an 
accumulation of agency business in their hands, and by the 
reduced cultivation, and the consequently increased price, of 
Indigo But they will not stand alone They will have yet, 
for sometime, to encounter the oompetition of unscrupulous men, 
who will again attempt to carry on business by irregular prao 
tices, and whose prooeedmgs will again iiyunously offeot the 
whole framework of mercantile society, and the markets both here 
and at home ^wartedand disappointed they have been already, 
(m some cases more than once) but they are not disheartened, 
and they are not entirely without the resources which Native 
capital and the organized succour of others, as bold as them 
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selves oan afford, m obtaming credit But their desperate efforts 
will be frustrated again, and gradually new houses on new prin* 
oiples^ and new men from England with different habits, will take 
their places Without pretending to prophecy, we may safely say, 
that eventually those only who have carried on a legitimate trade 
and exercised frugdity and prudence, will be found to reap any 
substantial or abiding profit &om their residence in this country 
A few exceptions there may be of adventurers who will not be 
constantly repelled in their crooked policy by the irresistiblo 
progress of sounder principles than any which they personally act 
upon or acknowledge , but in general, there will be but a senes 
wild measures and fdse appearances, followed by disasters and dis- 
grace, and succeeded again by fresh schemes more desperate and 
more hopeless than before The end will be contempt and ruin 
It will behove all the solid houses that carry on business 
after the present storm is over, to profit by the expenence of the 
past If they carry on Indigo factones it must not be in the 
way of spending twenty or thirty per cent more than is necessary, 
and passing the accounts of Managers who spend four times 
more than their nominal income, and under whom Gomastahs, 
with nominal salanes of a few rupees a month, grow nch If 
they make advances on goods they must not advance up to tlie 
full saleable value, in older to compete with other houses that 
are bidding for business by encouraging manufacturers to expect 
** liberal advances They must not imagine that the system 
of trade in Calcutta, any more than the system of trade at home, 
can in ordinary oircumstances, and one year with another, support 
houses, m which there is an extravagant office expenditure, heavy 
interest is paid for borrowed money to carry on an unduly 
extended trade, money is annually lost by the exchanges, and 
several partners spend in their private houses as much as men 
of considerable realized fortunes would spend at home They 
must not judge of other houses by appearances They must 
bear in mind that very few persons here have any capital at 
all, and that for the most part those who have any thing con- 
siderable, go home It must be as well remembered, as it is well 

known, that very few men however splendid their apparent 
prosperity, have left this country and retired from business in 
Oakutta, with as much as £ 80 , 000 , during the last ten years 
Merchants must be content here, like merchants at home, to 
live as men who are endeavounng to make money, and not as 
men who profess to be already wealthy There must be great 
oauUon in meddling with exchange operations Generally speak- 
ing the profit on such operations is oomparahvely small, and 
the exceedingly great, in a place like Calcutta BeaBy 
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good bills here generally sell advantamously, and the bills that 
can be purchase at pnces that render them available for ex 
change operations, are generally purchased at a nsk And 
It must be considered too, that one year of disasters m such specu- 
lations 'Will much more than compensate for the gams of a long 
period All long dated bills must be systematically refused 
It IS to the plan of drawing at ten months date and to the 
extravagance of the insolvent houses, more than to any two 
other causes which could be named, that the late crisis may 
be attnbuted Bills at ten months date 1 Surely it is scarcely 
credible that such bills were the ordinary medium of trade 
between England and India, long after steam commumcation 
was established and up to December 1847 1 Even the pre- 
sent system of drawing at six months sight must be reformed 
Bills dkiwn at a longer time than four months after sight cannot 
be required for tlie purposes of legitimate traffic in die transit 
of goods by the voyage round the Gape, — for this period affords 
five mouths and a halt to the parties Every day beyond this 
period is suspicious, because it is unnecessary There must also 
be a suspicion of all companies — sugar compames, indigo com- 
pames, silk companies, steam companies, salt companies and the 
like The property purchased for such bodies is generally 
bought very high , and the managers and others, are usually 
saddled upon them at a large expense, before the success 
of the compames or the competency of these persons, is 
tested Very seldom are trading compames ultimately profita 
ble Were a calculation made of all the sums sunk m com- 
pames of \ ariouB kinds in India dunng the lost fifteen years, 
and of the dividends paid by them, and were a faithful history 
written of the persons connected with them, with a statement of 
their present position, it would be seen, that in about mne cases 
out of ten, such speculations have been ruinous, and that none 
have profited by them but some few persons who were officially 
connected with them 

But there are some social wants in this community, besides 
prudence and economy on the part of the solvent and respectable 
merchants We require, fii*st of nil, a fai more stringent and com- 
plete Insolvent Law We require a new law for cases of Insol 
vency — a system under which reckless trading will be pumshed 
by the law , the accounts of e\ery insolvent firm will be ngidly 
scrutinized , the causes of every insolvency be made known , 
breaches of trust be summanly and severely dealt with, even when 
the guilty are not indicted, and the community be protected 
from the renewed efforts of designmg and disgraced men, to 
thrust themselves again on the wa&s of commerce Such a law. 
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imflindimg^yadminiBtered^wonldgo fbr to pani780Cietyj,to featofse 
the healthy action of ente^me, and to develope the native 
enduring resources of industry We need alsO' an improved tone 
of pubhc opinion The raoe-oonrse must be deserted It iqf no 
honor to any place, and far less is it suitable m a tradmg oommu* 
mty And if men are shown to have been swindlers on an extensive 
scale, and plunderers by wholesale, they must not be ab- 
solved £rom the pumshment which minor ofifenders suffer for 
cheating and petty larceny The extent of their frauds 
must not be their protection But we own that we do not 
see in Bengal itself the elements of any very rapid improve- 
ment or of the requsite elevation of pubhc opimon “When the 
vilest men are exalted, the wicked walk on every side We have 
crowds of men wbo^ moral sense is depraved, and whose 
habits are corrupted We stand in need of new supphes of men 
from home — men who are accustomed to honorable business, 
and whose homes are the abodes of pure domestic virtue , who 
trade upon their own capital and do not anticipate, in their ex 
penditure, the fortunes which they hope to rear up by the 
gradual fruits of industry , men who come from places, where 
all the customers of the bankers would withdrawal! their deposits, 
if they saw those bankers estabhsh racing studs and com- 
mence operations on the turf, — and men who do not make 
a mock of religion, systematically despise its duties, and de 
vote the Sabbath Day to hunting Such now residents are 
required m Bengal And when they come, let them not hud 
the principal authorities of the place, countenance others 
whoso habits would render them oluects of contempt at 
home Let them see some sort of real discrimination m the 
constitution and course of society — some palpable evidences m 
the highest quarters, of repugnance to men whose pretensions 
have been exposed and whose knavery is known Slowly, 
but surely this country would nse m character, were pub 
he opinion altered by such an admixture of new elements 
among the people So far would such change be from 
retarding its commercial prosperity or cheokmg the spirit of 
lawful enterprise, that the effect would rather be to augment both, 
for the confidence of capitalists would be secured, and thus, the 
vast resonroes of this most fertile land would be rapidly developed 
Bengal, with her teeming population, her inexhaustible soil, 
her peaceful government, her valuable staple productions, would 
advance in prospenty as her people ore already growms m 
knowledge, and soon, the prospects of this country and of the 
inland provinces, would render British India the greatest market 
for British manufactures, and the most promising opemng of 

A A 
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trade for Bnttsh merchants Already the resources of Bengid 
are so greats as to present a prospect of eventual prosperity, 
even amidst aU the calamities which the conduct of reckless 
men has produced , but under a better system, the aspect of 
affaiTB woidd probably be as favorable as in any country m the 
world For a considerable time, however, great self denial, great 
prudence, and much foresight, will be required There must be a 
new system of measures, and for the most part, a new set of 
merchants A renewal of the old system, will lead only to a 
oatastrophe still more dishonorable to the Bntish, and the Chris- 
tian name than the history of the present cnsis , the prospenty 
of the country will be indefimtely postponed , and pamful les- 
sons of expenenoe will at length be learned, under the pressure 
of overwhelming misfortunes and the apprehension of final 
rum But we hope and we believe, that recent events have 
mstmoted many, and that the day is rapidly passing m which 
worthless men can with impunity trifle with the property of 
others, and degrade trade to a system of fraud and gambling 
We hope and we believe, that many who were once thoughtleBsly 
trusted, are now known in their true characters, and appraised, 
both in their ability and their prmciples, at their true value 
It 18 well, that it should be so , — well, for tlie purposes of trade, 
and well, for the general interests of society If hereafter such 
men regain their former footing and are trusted once more, it 
will be m defiance of all reason and all justice, and those who 
next suffer m the insolvencies of Bengal, must chiefly blame 
their own oreduhty Our warning is fairW given, and we hope 
that the press generally, both here and m England, will not fail to 
repeat it with emphatic reiterations, till the whole character of 
society m Bengal is elevated to the standard which becomes a 
Christian community everywhere, and most of all in the presence 
of the discermng heathen inhabitants of this country Our 
wammg extends not merely to the fatuity which woidd place 
fresh confidence in men, by whom confidence has once been 
betrayed , it extends also to the morbid craving for high interest 
which affects nearly every capitahst m India , to the worthless 
sensibihty which dreads the world s opinion, and urges men in 
debt to keep up false appearances , and to the undue extension 
of trade by any class of the commumty The evils against which 
we thus utter our caution have long been the banes of Indian 
society, they have caused the sacrifice of immense property, 
the beggary of many families, and extensive social demoraliza- 
tion Their effects may be traced in the present loss of public 
confidence and in the restraints of private mtercourse , and they 
are felt m Great Britain by numerous retired residents, who are 
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sufPenng, in privations which affect themselveB and their children, 
the conseqnenoes of the wanton folly and the pnde of life, that 
marked their careers in this country There has indeed been an 
improvement since the tunes when nearly all Europeans in 
India lived licenbously, prospered by bnbery, and proved their 
infidelity by their conduct , and a further improvement will be 
expenenoed as the succeeding generation which garmshed con- 
versatioQ with blasphemy and degraded hospitahty into drun- 
kenness, passes away But the hankering for rapid gains , the 
discontent with moderate profits, with fair interest, and with the 
gradual accumulation of capital , the pnde and the high preten 
sions that distinguish too many households, still affect most in 
junously the character of the European population among whom 
we dwell These are social diseases which are fatal in their 
tendency, and which urgently require the remedies which Chns 
tian pnnciples alone can supply by elevating public opinion, 
and by affording eminent examples of moderation, self denial, 
integnty, and moral courage 

All this we are prepared to hear denounced as cant But let 
those who so readily escape from facts and ailments by the 
stale deviro of using niok-names, and most of all by the repetition 
of this convenient word, first justify the world that enslaves them 
by a prevalent cant of its own Let them denounce the cant which 
demands payments for " debts of honor from insolvents who may 
leave tradesmen and others who are ruined by them, without sym 
pathy or succour , let them expose the cant which has appropriated 
to the barbarous practice of duelling, the term ** satzs&ction , 
let them enquire if it be not cant, which sings of the glory of 
aggressive wai , and lot them ask if it be not cant which rewards 
with fame, the votary of selfisli ambition Till the world s own 
cant IS cured, we are not oartfiil to discuss the justice of the 
accusation wluoh designates as cant, the plainest principles 
of the Bible We are content to wait to see the question settled by 
public opimon echoing the voice of truth in the course of time 
The denunciations of our opponents and of the school to which 
they belong, were directed os vehemently against every chnstian 
enterpnze by which Great Britain is now distinguished, — Fo 
reign Missions, the Christian Education of the poor, and the 
Circulation of the Scriptures — as they are now against all who 
dare to assail fraudulent systems of commerce But we call to 
mind that while the great causes which were thus assailed, have 
triumphed wonderfully, so that their foes are now themselves 
silenced and abashed, the patrons of the Stage and the Jockey 
club, on the other hand, are begmmng to expenence some of the 
despair which has already overwhelmed the advocates of the Pnze 
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BiDg and (Took fighting, and of other ‘ manly* and much applauded 
unusements And so, doubtless will sound principles of social 
morals now make rapid progress, by whomsoerer that progress 
may be deplored or resisted In ^s confidence we leave the 
subject to tile refieoUons of all good men Tl^r day of supre- 
macy IS coming, and its true glory will be rendered only more 
illustnouB, by the few remaining traces which society will then 
retain of the effects of another ascendancy, and by which the 
contrary influence of nghteousness, justioe, and truth, will be 
conspicuously manifested in the sight of the nations 

The delay in the approach of this happier penod may however 
be very trying, for " a multitude will run together to do evil, and 
occasional transient successes of commercisd audacity may appear 
to reprove the tardy progress of patient industry yet still let honest 
men hold fast their integrity, let them look to general tendency 
of events rather than to casual circumstances, and let them 
habitually shun the society of others who can teach them nothing 
but artifice, and intimacy with whom is a warrant of suspicion 
Let them keep themselves pure, and live as reasonable and 
immortal beings 

* Nor love thy life nor bate , but what thou liyest 

* Live well, bow long or ebort, the rest permit to heaven. 

There is a certain lawful and scnptural disdain, if we may so 
egress it, which should fill tlie mind in reference to dl the 
loity pretensions of wicked men who affect to be powerful in 

enme “ The King of Egvjit is but a noise ^ ** Tlie best 

of them 18 — as a bnar • This is God s estimate of the proud 
and daring , and it is one of the signs which He has himself given 
us of a good man, that in his eyes a vile person is contemned 
The Great Example of embodi^ excellence and truth was describ 
ed as separate from sinners But m this country nearly all dis 
tmctions seem to have been lost, and almost the whole com 
munity has become diseased by the infection of a few corrupted 
members Truth has frillen in the streets and equity cannot 
enter We ask with earnestness how long shall this continue, 
how long shall we be trampled on by unworthy men and be de- 
luded by their unequalled effrontery ? Is conscience silenced and 
courage lost? Are the untainted rulers of this country, are 
the men of virtue and honor among us, afraid to deal with 
the evils which contaminate society, and degrade commerce ? 
Well may we echo the cry of the moralist “In Ohnstian 
hearts, oh for a Pagan zeal ^ We permit here without pubUo 
censure, conduct which would have been denounced in Heathen 
Rome, -conduct which supplies the Hindu and the Mussulman 
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'With the iBost galling reply the Ohnsban Vuuster can 
looeive These swindlers are your OhnsUims^*^Physioian heal 
thyself! Shall this disgrace continue? Aie we to witness 
another long course of oommeioial dishonesty, and another and 
worse oommeroial onsis ? Our hope is sanguine that the end of 
this atzooious sytem is at hand, and that better men and better 
principles will soon have sway in this country But if a result 
BO long desired and so long delayed is to be attained, each man 
for himself must do his duty fearlessly He may be brow beaten 
by some, he may be ndiculed by others, but assuredly in the end 
he will know that he has gained muohif he saonfice the inendship 
of the associates who thus trouble and oppose him For our- 
selves our stand has long ago been taken, and we can sincerely 
testify that the smiles of worldly society are not necessary to 
happiness, and that the excitement of its cxtravs^nt pleasures 
induce delirium rather than joy We can say as Lord Chester- 
field said after his career of apparent fehcity and grandeur “ I 
have been behind the scones I have seen all the coarse pullxcs 
and dirty ropes, and smelt the tallow candles which lUnnunato 
the whole decoration to the astomshment and admiration of the 
Ignorant multitude When I reflect back on what I have seen, 
what I have heard, and what I have done, I can hardly persuade 
myself that all this fhvolous hurry and bustle, and pleasure of 
the world, had any reahty 1 look upon all that is past as one 
of those romantio dreams which opium commonly ooc&aons, 
and 1 do, by no means, desire to repeat the nauseous dose for 
the sake of the fugitive dream ' Tins is the language of ex- 
perience — the exponence of one whose lessons were learned 
under the most favorable circumstances And if such be the 
result of a knowledge of the world in its greatest and grandest 
displays, much more may wo expect to be dissatisfied if we 
hve on the favor of a small vitiated community, where our 
aristocracy is manufactured by temporary incomes squan 
dered in extravagance, and where vulgar tastes and ground- 
less pretensions too often assume the place which hereditary 
honors and the highest refinements of education and intercourse 
seouro at home To such enjoyment as such society can afford, 
we leave the buttorfiies who bask in its beams Their time 
is short. There is a good day oomwg, and soon may its ap- 
proach vindicate the honor of our oountry and the purity of the 
Chnstian name * 
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Akt VI — 1 An Account, Oeoffraphtcal, Btat%%t%cal and His- 
toncal of Onssa Proper, or Cuttack By A Stirling, Esq 
% The Bengal and Agra Annual Guide and Gazeeteer Cal 
cutta, 1841 

S Minute hy A J M Mills, Esq , on the Tributary Mahals, 
1847 C Manuscript Copy J 
4 Various Official Documents (hitherto unpublished J 

Somewhat similar to the cloud which overshadowed the West 
of Europe during the tenth and eleventh oentunes^ when the 
feudal system stdl prevailed, was that which darkened the 
Cuttack Tnbutaiy Mohals,* when the province itself was con- 
quered by the British in 1803 The admimstration of the 
Mahrattas in Cuttack, during a penod of forty-seven years, 
had sown the seeds of misnile, anarchy, weakness, rapacity, 
and violence, among the people of the provinoe, generally, 
but m no parts could these enormities have proceeded in so un- 
interrupted a course, as in those hill estates, where chiefs reigned 
independent over an ignorant and fanatical race — their mountain 
pdaoes protected by nature herself, — ^for what the works of 
Vauban and Cormentoigne are to us, were those sublime forests, 
those rocky hills, those mountain fastnesses to them ' Between 
the barons, then, of the middle ages, and the chiefs of the 
Cuttack Tributary Mehals, at the present day, there js, at least 
in point of circumstance and character, some resemblance, and 
there is httle doubt that if we could go back half a century, and 
trace the Government in these hill estates, dunng that pen(^, we 
would discover that its workings aud effects were somewhat similar 
to those of the feudal system of old Lands distnbuted into por 
tions — pnncipal officers appointed — the temtory held on the sole 
condition of serving in the defence of the country — servmg 
accordingly, at their own expense — the administration of justice, 
and collection of the revenue m peace, and the supenntendence 
of the army in war, m the hands of the head of each district, — 
such are some of the leading features of the old feudal system 
And what were the consequences of such a Government? — rob- 
beries and disorders, merchants cheated of their dues, a 
depressed state of trade, licentiousness and ignorance Till 
within a very late period this has been the state of thmgs 
in some portions of the Tnbutary Mehals of Cuttack — and 
we may view with pleasure the recent operations against Ungool, 


Mehal limply meani a hilly, ioo^y ooontry 
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— ^regarding them, m these parts, as the harbinger of brighter 
days 

when the annonneement appeared m the newspapers that a 
“ Proclamation was transmitted to Goomsnr by Qie Bapreme 
GoYemmentf^ordenng the reduction and dismantling of ^ the 
forts and strongholds belongmg to the Btgah of Ungool, 

** Where is Ungool ? must haye been a very general question 
How many are there who knew it was one of the Cuttack Tri- 
butary Mehals, about three hundred miles from the seat of the 
Supreme Government, whose Bajah or Zemindar had become 
turbulent and unruly, — and, in consequence, against whom we 
had every right to proceed ? Very few — we dare say Before 
an authentic desonption had appeared of these hill estates, the 
discussions ooncermng them, in conversation and in wntmg, 
nught have been the cause of diffusing much incorrect informa- 
tion, — as that regarding Goomsur, for instance, — ^when an en 
hghtened Englisl^an gravely wrote concermng the Goomsors 
of Khond • Now, as it is our purpose to accompany the Ungool 
Field Force, which passed through three of the Mehals — Atghur, 
Dhenkanal, and Hindole — to reach tlie country of the rebellious 
Bcqdi, we may, before taking the reader across the Mahanuddi, 
furnish some ibstoncal and general information respecting the 
whole of these Zemindaris 

The Cuttack Tributary Mehals, were, on the conquest of 
the province, excluded from the operation of the regdations, 
** as being a jungle country inhabited by a rude and uncm- 
hzed race of people In 1614, the Judge and Magistrate 
of Cuttack, who was “vested with authority m the Tributary 
Mehals,' and had been so since 1804, was superseded by a 
Superintendent — “ appointed and directed to endeavour to estab- 
lish such a control over the conduct of the Bajahs as might 
prevent the commission of crimes and oufrages ’ Stirling, in his 
interesting and graphic pages, while pointing to certain features 
of analogy between the feudal lords of Asia and those of the 
western hemisphere, remarks that “ the estates or jurisdictions 
of that class m Onssa were always called by the Hindus, Gerhs, 
and by the Mussulmans, Xillahs or Castles The original 
meaning of killah, we are also informed, “ was a fort or strong 
place on a hill or mountain, though in latter tunes it has become 
applied to all kinds of places of defence t And, as was found 
to be the case, at the present day, m Ungool, each estate pos* 

• Bengal JTiwibirM, Jumary 8, 1848 « Weekly Bunaury of Notes.” 

t Kiliah is now merely i^pplied to the esUtei or feudal jorudiotions of die TfSboUiy 
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sessed some Btrooffhold, difficult of acooBs, and more or lesB 
Jbftffied * Ab the kings in France and England^ under the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages, always posseseed, by virtue 
of their rank,, the greatest portxin of land , ao the £^du sove- 
reigns gS Onssa, their saocesBOTS, the Moguls, the Mahrat- 
tas, and the En^sh, have, dunng their vanous administrations, 
held the most fertile and produotiye division of the province 
And it was the uniform poHoy of the strong government of the 
Mahommedans, constantly to enlarge this share by the gradual 
sulgugation and absoi^on of the poBsessions of the leaser chieis 
and pnnoes The mountain strongholds, difficult of access from 
the plains, the tyranny practised by the stronger over the weaker 
party, and many other evils attendant upon a feudal system, — 
all were in full operation, when a Supenntendent was directed to 
establish a control over the Zemindars of the Tributary Estates 
The power allotted by Government to this functionary was 
not then defined And to have defined it, would have been 
no easy matter under the circumstances The downfeJl of the 
Onssan monarchy commenced in 1524 but the Mogul arrange 
ments, for tlie management of Onssa, were not completed until 
A D 1692 Then it was that Kajoli Man Singh, the impenal 
Lieutenant in Bengal, assumed charge of the government This 
native officer — m financial afiairs, apparentl), the Neckar of his 
day — was the first to prepare a wntten statement of “ Killayat, 
in the jungles and hills under Zemindars, subject to tnbute, 
(Peshkash) But no regulai tribute is said to have been 
exacted in former daye The Rajah of Kliurda, at the time of 
Rajah Man Singh's assumption of the government of Onssa, 
appears to have been the chief landholder , — for, in addition to- 
lus own numerous estates, thirty Zemindans of Hindu Sirdars, 
oontaming one hundred and twenty nine killahs, wore under his 
command The dominion of the Khurda Rajahs was, as Stirling 
wntes, extingmshed in 1804, on account of a most unprovoked 
rising against the newly estabhshod English government, which 
drew down upon Rajah Mokund Doo the vengeance of the British 
power He was dnven from his fort, seized, sent a pnsoner to 
Midnapore, and his remaining temtory of Khurda was brought 
under the management of the Biitish collectors The R^ahs 
of Khurda have since enjoyed a pension from Government — 
they have likewise “ an office of authonty connected with the 
temple — and the Rajah, to this day, dwells in Juggernath Pdri 
— the dark city of the idol shnno The thirty Zemindans, 
already mentioned os being under the command of the Riyah 
of Khurda, on the arrival of Bajah Man Sinh, included with the 
exception of Keongbiir and Mohuroung, the whole of the pre 
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smt Cuttack Tnbutary Mehals Goomsur, and several other 
neighbouring lull estates — separated Onssa, about 1780 — 

were likewise formerly under the dominion of the Khuxda 
Bajahs No less than thirteen make up this ** hue of Kings, — 
from A D 1680 till 1798 The Tnbutary Mehals are bounded 
on the north by the District of Midnapore , on the north west 
and west by the Mehals of the south west frontier , on the south 
by the temtory subject to Madras , and on the east, by the 
plains of Cuttack The extent of country, on the aggregate, is 
stated to be 66,000 square miles its population about 
1,600,000 There are sixteen Tnbutary Mehals under the Com- 
missioner of Cuttack — m his capacity of Supenntendent Mr 
Mills, in hiB valuable Minute, states that he is indebted to the 
'' luminous and able report of Mr Ricketts — the former Com- 
missioner and Supenntendent — dated the 21st January, 1839 — 
for the information regarding the management of the Mehals, 
"'from the time we took possession of the country, up to the 
date of his communication 

The exemption of these Jungle or Hill Zemindars from the 
jurisdiction of the Civil and Criminal Courts, was a stroke of 
good policy on the part of our Goiernment The exemption 
was founded on motives of expediency alone— the jungle Ze 
inindans not being in a fit state to receive our regulations All 
this was satisfactoiy enough But yet we cannot reconcile oursel- 
ves to the idea that our Government did all that might have been 
expected of it, when the Tnbutary Mehals were placed under the 
Supenntendent, lu 1814 It was then that some decisive measures 
ouglit to haNC been taken towards the bettenng of their condition 
111 this year, says Mr Mills, the introduction of the Regulations 
was proposed by Mr Impey , but Goi emment, apprehensive 
that the scheme could not be earned out without employing a 
military force, discountenanced the project Caution, in politi 
cni affairs, is often wisdom , — but here was a slight want of decision 
of character In 1816, the question of the introduction of our 
Regulation laws was again discussed , — but nothing was done 
In 1821, Mr Blunt re-agitated the question, and submitted a 
code of rules of his own , — but the Government became afraid 
of them — pleaded, for refusing their adoption, a nant of informa- 
aon — never, called on the functionones at Cuttack for that 
information, — and so the Tnbutary Mehals were left to the 
mercy of the Rajahs — these Zemindars (for Rajah is only a 
title of grace, which they dared not to assume while the Bajahs 
of Khurdtt were the reigning princes) being controlled only by 
the undefined authonty of the Supenntendent 

Not then, not twenty years after that, were cruelty and op- 

B B 
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presfinon to cease m those juDgle regions , not then vas nature to 
be charmed 'With the sight there, of justice beginning to breathe, 
and civihsation ** struggling to be born 

The Supenntendent of the Mehals, from 1821, till the tune of 
Mr Bicketts appointment, was guided, however, in his control 
over the Bcgahs and their estates, by Government orders of the 
tenth of August of that year The Secretary to Government, in 
his letter to the Supenntendent, dated, as above, says — 

“ Interference should be chiefly confined to matters of a political nature, 
to the suppression of feuds and animosities prevailing between the B.igahs 
of aborning Mehals or between the members of their families, or between 
the lUyabs, and their subordinate Territories , to the correction of systematic 
oppression, violence and cruelty practised by any of the Raiabs, or by their 
omoers, towards the inhabitants , to the cogm7aQce of any apparent gross 
violation by them of their duties of allegiance and suooramation , and 
generally to important points, which, if not attended to, might tend to 
violent and general outt^e and confusion, or to contempt of the paramount 
authority of the British Government 

On Mr Ricketts assumption of oflfice* — the following pnn 
eiples were proposed by him, in order to introduce some 
nnifomuty and consistency of proceeding in the direction of the 
Tributary Mehals — 

“ To restrain the R^jalis from exercising the power of life and death, to 
make them punishable for murder, homicide, mutilation, or other gross 
cruelty 

To provide for the punishment of all oflenders m a manner smtable to the 
Mehals 

To gradually introduce trial by Punchayat 

To hold the Rmahs amenable m all pecuniary transactions winch may be 
reg^red in the Supermtendent s Otfice 

To reflate the conrso of proceeding, when claims shall be brought 
forward by an inhabitant of one Mehal against an inhabitant of another 
Mehal 

These are the principles of the draft of penal and ci\il rules* 
proposed by Mr Ricketts for the management of the Killahs, “ lu 
which he dso defined, says Mr Mills, “ the authority wLicli 
the Rajahs, as Criminal and Civil Judges, might exercise m their 
own oountnes 

But these rules were, on the whole, disapproved of by the 
Government — as involving too much interference on our part, 
and tending to weaken the influence on the Rajahs over their 
subjects Mr Mills, a year or two after his appointment (Febru 
ary, 1889) was directed to revise the code, on principles explained 
in a letter firom the Legislative Department of the Government, 
dated 2dth November, 1889 These went to interdict the 

* He wee eppomted Conuniseioner of Cuttook end Sapenntendent of Trfliatery 

Mdiele, m 1^ 
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' Bajalis from loflicUng the punishment of death, or any other 
' punishment contrary to the pnnciples of Enghsh law, from 

committing enormities upon the people of their countnes, or 
* harassing or attacking their neighbours — and to enjom as- 
‘ httle interference as possible in matters either of Civil or Cnmi- 
‘ nal Justice — The first clause of these pnnciples, it will 
immediately be observed, is similar to the first of those proposed 
by Mr Ricwetts some time before this letter was wntten , so that 
that portion of his draft, relating to the powers of life and death 
in the hands of the Rajahs, and the punishment of senous crimes 
committed by them^ — must have met with the approbation of 
Government 

Mr Mills brought to the task of a revisal of the code three of the 
most essential quohficationB an Indian legislator can be blessed 
with — long experience in judicial and financial affairs, soundness 
of judgment, and a vast fund of common sense At the same time, 
there was a mildness about his character, a friendliness, a seeming 
desire to be on good tenns with all men — which, as throughout hm 
long and useful career in Onssa, may have so^ned that rigidity 
which IS frequently so necessary to the perfection of admims 
tration Mr Mills adopted Mr Ricketts rules as his ground 
work, “ modifying only such parts as involved too great an inter 
feronce in the general administration of Civil and Cnmmal 
]ustice, and adding some suggestions of his own, the pnn 
cipal of which provided for the abohtion of Meriah sacrifioes, 
and the inhuman right of Suttee But the Gkivemment of 
India considered the revised rides too minute and precise to 
work well so Mr Mills was ordered to '' draw out some short, 
clear, and well defined rules, making the Rajahs responsible to 
tlie Superintendent in cases of murder, homicide, and other 
heinous offences, witliout however intorfenng so far as to make 
them amenable to the Civil court of the supenntendent, in cases 
between the Rajahs and their creditors 

Rules revised on the above pnnoiple, were submitted to Go 
vemment accordingly , but those m authonty, not being xnchned 
to sanction any defined rules at the time, mought it better not 
to pass them, — and merely directed the supenntendent to shape 
his conduct by the spmt of the rules he had proposed to bnng 
into operation These rules are eighteen in number From 
what we have already given, regarding the modifications imphed 
in the Government orders, the reader, we hope, will form a 
correct idea of the leading features of the new c^e It was the 
constant aim of Mr Mills to abstain, as much as possible, 
'‘from all gratuitous and unnecessary mterferenoe with the 
Rajahs, in &eir affairs, — except where he could interpose his 
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authority to encourage or promote ** an amicable adjustment of 
disputes ‘ Begarding the Eajahs and their creditors, 
notified to the public, says the superintendent, my detcrmi 
nation to refuse to listen to all claims against the B^ahs for the 
recovery of their debts The Rajahs and merchants are mutu 
ally benefitted by this wise determination, — the former, for ready 
money, getting goods at a cheap rate, — and the latter — chiefly 
composed of “ up country Patans and Affghans — always de 
manding cash before they part with their merchandise 

Formerly, the Bajahs paid double and treble the value of an 
article And there is a story current — ^for the truth of every 
word of which we do not vouch, although wo have no reasons 
for disbelieving it — illustrating a slight transaction of business 
between the Mehal Bajah and the merchant Previous to the 
campaign in Ungool, a dealer, with his batch of horses, was pass- 
ing through that country The Ungool chief admired some of 
the animals, — and wished to purchase four or five of them 

My price is two thousand rupees for the horses, said the 
merahmit, — “ so give me the money and you shall have them ’ 

No — no ^ said Ungool — “ 1 11 tell you what it is — I m going to 
fight the Enghsh , and then you shall have five thousand for the 
horses The Fennghis are not soldiers — heating drums — 
blowing bugle — patter clatter — all parade — no fight in tliem ’ 
(We know that he once made an assertion similar to the latter ) 
" That wont do ' said the merchant — “ \\hat if you do not 
beat them ? 

Ungool looked aghast, — as the merchant walked off with his 
horses 

Before leaving the subject of the rules for the management 
of the Mehals, we shall refer to rule seventeenth winch requires 
Bajahs to deliver up to the supenntendent “any fugitives charged 
with heinous offences, who may conceal themselves in their 
estates And this leads us to relate the immediate cause of the 
downfeU of the Bajah of Ungool 

He bad for some time been more than suspected of not only 
affording aid to the insurgent Khonds, but of having sent his 
people to destroy two villages in DuspuUa, about the beginnuig 
of last year Added to these matters, he refused to send m 
witnesses required by Mr Grant, (who had been appointed by 
Government to examine into affairs m Goomsur,) regarding the 
burning of villages and other outrages The Government then 
resolved to take measures against him He was accordingly 
summoned to appear before 5ie superintendent, Mr Gouldsburv, 
withm a certain specified period, to answer the above charges, 
bringing the witnesses with him at the same time , — he was also 
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informed that if he iailed to obey the summons, he should be 
deposed, and proceeded against as a rebel He treated these 
threats with contempt, — and refused to appear before the Cuttack 
Commissioner — or to send in the witnesses 

Operations against Ungool were then oommonoed We shall 
have to allude more hilly to some of the above misdemeanours, 
and to remark concerning the Bajah s general misbehaviour, as 
we proceed with our narrative 

But, without antioipatmg more at present, we proceed to 
remark, that, dunng Mr Mills administration of the tributary 
Mehals, as he assures ns in his minute, he spared no exertions 
to put an end to the systems of Suttee and Meriah sacrifice 
Begardmg Suttee, a penal engagement was taken from the 
Bewurtah (head officer) of each village, “ binding him to prevent 
any females from being burnt, in the event of the death of their 
respective masters There have been a few violations of this 
prohibition, dunng late years, — but tliese have alwais been 
attended by the severest punishments, producing thereby a 
terror which has checked the frequency of Suttee socnfice As 
to the practice of sacnficing human beings to the earth god, in 
the Khond regions of Boadand Dcispulla,* however great the dif- 
ference of opinion may be regarding his measures, our own pages 
bear witness to the fact that Mr Mills did labour strenuously 
for the suppression of this homd nte Being Khond regions, it 
were as well, that the above two Mehals were transferred to the 
Agent specially appointed for the suppression of Menah But, 
ponsidenng the vastness and importance of the supennten- 
dent s other duties — Commissioner of a Province, m the settle- 
ment of the land revenue of which he took a considerable share 
— It may be thought that he should not have been denied the aid 
he required, viz that of furnishing Captain Hicks, his assistant, 
with a small body of troops, to further his endeavours to induce the 
Khonds in DuspuUa and Boad, to sacnfice human victims no 
more Conciliation had been tried, and had failed, — and doubt 
less if warlike operations were to, be resorted to, they might have 
been as easily earned out by one party as by another At least, 
without entering into details, we may assert, diatMr Mills, m his 
humane endeavours, deserved all the support which govern- 
ment, in consistency with its policy, could extend to him This 
IS no party statement , — but one founded on the rules of com- 

• “ It may here be noted that in Dnspulla, the eaal tree grows to an immense sise, 
and the Bigah of this Mdial is honnd annaaDy to ttuniab t£mher lor the Oar of Jngaer' 
nath, nsed at the Bntb jatra festiTaL *— Gazetteer The capital of Dnspol- 
la IS Nuisingfaphrghiir— and Bermdl, which we may mention hereansr, u situated 
m this estate 
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moR justice And it is our foremost wish, on whatever subject 
we write, to do justice to all 

“ The Hajah of Ungool, ‘ writes Mr Mills, has executed an 
agreement not to give any assistance to the Boad Khonds, nor 
to afford an asylum in his estate to Chokra Bisaye, a nephew 
of Dora Bisaye, the principal chief of Groomsiir, and leadei* of 
the late insurrection there, nor to any of the Bood or Dus- 
pulla Khonds Chokra Bisaye has lived in Ungool since 
1837 Begarding this latter assertion, we shall say nothing at 
present 

Boundary disputes are said to be the most fertile source of 
ammosity in the Tnbutary Mehals 

But, through the well timed intervention of the Supermten- 
dent, and attachment, when necessary, of the disputed land — 
no sonous feuds have of late years taken place Mr Kicketts 
and his successor, Mr Mills, both concur in the ojiinion that 
the general conduct of the Rajahs towards tlieir subjects is nei 
ther oppressive nor cruel The following matter relative to 
obedience of orders, among the Rajahs, is gl^en by Mr Mills — 

“ The prmcipri and most independent llajahs, viz those of Ungool, 
Nyaghur, Mohurbunge and Koonghur are very despotic in thoir sway , but 
the introduction of die rules, followed up as they were by the oonviction 
of the Rcyah of Banki, for several atrocious muraers, and by Ins removal 
from the which he so disgraced, have induced a hotter line of oouduot — 
even in them They are more prompt to obey oiders which clash with their 
own interests or inchnation — and are less disposed to oppress their subjects 

The Rajah of Banki, mentioned in the above extract, was sen 
tenced to imprisonment for hfe, and his KiUah was confiscated 
to Government 

The annexation of his Mehal, which now feels the benefit of 
our admmistration, is in every way favourable to the better go 
vernment of the neighbounng Estates , — and, no doubt, the 
example set by us, w^ tend to the diffusion of happiness and 
good order generally Our recent operations in Ungool will 
also do much to aid us in this great work of philanthropy 

But, m our sober opinion, the whole of the Cuttack Tnbutary 
Mehals, — before they can expenence the benefits conferred by just 
Government, — ^before the people can compete with their brethren 
in those portions of the province entirely subject to our rule, — 
must be — and we hope to see the arrangement some day effected 
amicably — brought entirely within the pale of our Impenal law 
So let us give vent to our aspirations in these well known lines — * 

“ Come bnght improvement ’ on the car of Tune, 

And rule the epacious world from ohme to dime , 

Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 

Trace every wave, and culture every shore 
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Oa aocouut of the barbarous charactcnstics which degrade 
the inhabitants of the £^11 Estates, and more particularly the 
ferocious Paths or foot soldiers — if such rabble can be so 
•called — Mr Mills thinks the introduction of our Civil and Cnmmal 
Code would not be adapted to the present state of society , never- 
theless he thinks • ** much may be effected in paving the way for 
its apphoation, by adopting such measures as will extend the 
beneficial influence which it is in our power to exercise over the 
Eajahs, and as will put the relations ot Government with these 
chiefs on a better footing — and accelerate the progress of civiliza- 
tion 

The constant occupation of the Superintendent s time, how- 
over, Mr Mills found out e\ entuolly to be a serious barner to 
his giving the Tributary Mehals that degree of attention which 
their circumstances reqmred He consequently suggests to his 
successor, in the Minute before us, “ that ho solicit Government 
to appoint the Commandant of the Paik Companies his Assistant, 
who should be required to qualify himself by learmng the lan- 
guage and acquainting himself with the state of the country, and 
the character of the inhabitants The several duties of such a 
functionary, among which the disposing of boundary quarrels 
seems to be the most important, are proposed in a clear and 
eoncise manner by Mr Gouldsbiirys predecessor To fulfil 
these duties, with credit to himself and die Government, neces 
sanly requires a man of some talent and great industry And 
we doubt not that the present Assistant — for the new Com 
nussioner, immodiatdy he was settled in office, adopted Mr 
Mills suggestion, and gained the object — Lieutenant Dinsdale, 
of the 22nd Madras Native Infantry, will be found equal to every 
occasion ♦ 

The following information regarding Transit Duties m the 
Tributary Mehals, may be interesting to some readers Mr 
Mills states, that — 

“ The Ra)ahs are in the hahit of levying custom duties on the transit of 
mmn through their districts Mr Commissioner Ker, believing it to be a 
bi-each of enga^ment with the Government, put down the practice I found 
the system had been revived, — and lia\e endeavoured to repress it, but I 
fear not successfully In Atraullik which was troDsferred to Cuttack m 
1 837,1 imposts have been always levied — and the enmtgement contains no 
stipulations that warrant prohibitory interference The Bmahs stnve to 
evade the prohibition order, on the pret 02 .t of demanding Gbokidanes fees, 
loi the protection of the life and projierty of travellers The Rigah of 
Lugool la the foremost and most systematic violator He has established a 

• C&pt&m Dunlop, of the OOtli M N I was his able predecatsor, as Commandant 
of the Pajk Companies. 

f Transferred from the 8 W Agency 
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Chokej at Tiknpurra, on Uie Malianuddi, wh^ the nver is not SOO yards 
broad — and oolleots, 1 am informed, some thousands of Bupeee per annum, 
from the boats passing to and fro ” 

So much for tbe Rajah, in his capacity of “ Collector of Cub 
toms — ^We shall not detain the reader in this portion of our 
paper with an account of what has been done for the opening 
of roads in tbe Mehals , the education of the Hill tribes , and 
the statistics and produce of the country These will be more 
acceptable when we have marched on a little , as will also the 
estimated extent and resources of each Mehal , and a few remarks 
on the chiefs and their country , — all these it is our intention to 
make accessones to a brief Military sketch We cannot com- 
mence the campaign, however, without some account of tbe 
Ungool Rajah and his conduct previous to Mr Guuldsbury s 
entenng office about the commencement of 1847 The charac 
ter of the Rajah is thus described by Mr Mills — 

** He IS an intelligent, though eccentno man but is withal proud and 
lieadstxong, — and th^ most reft a taiy of all the ch\eftatns — and the meet hleely 
to oofM into eoUtawn mth the constituted authortties He ib Uttle disposed to 
obey orders — which clash with his imagmaiy nghts or whatever may 
liappen is ascribed, says Mr Ricketts, to his fortune and not to his fault, — 
and as bemg fortune, Is to be met as it best may — bowed to, and endured. 

Here is a curious termination Shakspeare wrote that men s 
judgments area parcel of their fortunes — Bacon, that wise men 
ascribed their virtues to Prot idence and Fortune, that they might 
the better assume them in public But the Rajah founds his 
judgment entirely on foitune, — and ascribes his crimes and 
misbehaMour to the Dame — that he may the better carry on a 
course of infamy 

In 1831, be plundered part of the temtones of the Duspulla 
Rajah, — ^for which he was directed to pay 1,450 Rs — the value 
of the property He rtfused to pay, — and was then threatened 
with tlie attachment— of his country In 1837, six persons 
were murdered in cold blood, it is believed, by his or 
ders The Rajah was called on by Mr Ricketts to give 
up the murderers he refused to do so, — and the Supenn 
tendent reported his conduct to Government, — “ who authorized 
him to enquire into the case, and to seize by force and carry to 
Outtaok any partv resisting his authority 

A Military force was then marching up the Mahanuddi, to oo 
operate with the Goomsur Commissioner, in his endeavours to 
bring the Khond war to a termination Mr Ricketts took ad- 
vantage of this force, and compelled the Rajah to obey orders 
He likewise made him pay the money which bad been due to the 
Duspalla R^ah for six years, also a fine which was imposed 
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Upon him for his disobedience As a breach of Buie 17, before 
alluded to — we would have been perfectly justtfied in attaching 
Ungool to our possessions, in 1887 

In 1846, the Bajah “ attacked, plundered, and forcibly took 
possession of a village of Hindole, ** at a time, says Mr 
Mills, “ when his right to the village was under enquiry before 
me , — for this offence he was sentenced to pay a fine of 8,000 ru- 
pees His excuse for this outrage was that he had purchased 
the village But the Bajah of Hmdole had never received the 
purchase money Government cancelled the sale on the grounds 
that the Rajans of the Tributary Estates are not competent 
to alienate any portion of their respective Estates, without tho 
authority of G^ovemment 

The ^jah, insisting on his nght to the village, '' refused to re- 
nounce his claim, and determined to oppose force by force 

After all this impertinence and rebellion on the part of the 
Ungool Bajah few may be prepared for the announcement that the 
village was made over to him, on the condition of his paying 
the fine and implonng forgiveness for his misconduct But the 
Rajah, of course, laid it all upon poor Fortune , so Ungool was 
spared to commit further atrocities — because it was not k\s fault 
hut his misfortune Being unable to approve of Mr Mills 
policy regarding the sale of this village, we deem it fair to 
allow him to state lus own case “ I was induced to yield the 
point, says he, “ because the sale and purchase of portions 
of Tributary Estates had not been formally and publicly prohi- 
bited before die transaction occurred, — and I deemed it inadvi- 
sable to proceed to extremities and employ a Military force, and 
seize the Killah, as the justness of our quarrel might, with somo 
share of fairness, bo impugned Thus a war with this misguided 
chieftain was avoided , but, from his character it may at any 
time be necesssry to use force against him This leniency, 
however, will not do in political arrangements with rebelli 
ous chiefs The Rajah had further determined to “ oppose 
force by force In 1846, a Military force should have entered 
Ungool , — and, at that period, the country should have been plac- 
ed entirely under our management 

But the work of 1846 was reserved for 1848 , — and on the 16th 
day of January of the present year, the “ Ungool Field Force, 
under the command of Lieut Colonel Campbell, C B , crossed 
the Mahanuddi The political management of Ungool was also 
entrusted, for the time, to the Government Agent in the HiB 
Tracts of Orissa We have before stated the more immediate 
cause for proceeding against Ungool And we must say, injustice 

c c 
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to Mr Oouldsbury, that all his proceedings with regard to the 
Bajah, hare been marked with an admirable decision of character 
Dunng the first two months of his administration, his atten 
tion was drawn to the rebellious chieftain — who, towards the 
end of February, 1847, was reported to be creating mischief in 
Dnspulla, plundenng villages — and aiding and abetting the 
Ehonds in that region and elsewhere to resist the measures 
adopted by Captain Macpherson, the well known Khond Agent, 
to put down the barbarous practices of human sacrifice* and in 
fiinticide 

A wing of the distinguished Kelal i-Ghilzie Begiment, then 
at Cuttack) was in consequence immediately deputed by the Com- 
missioner to proceed to Bermdl, to protect the Eajah of Dus- 
pulla, — and, if necessary, to afibrd every aid in carrying out 
the Government measures But nothing important was done — 
we dare say, the Bajah of Ungool or his people became a little 
alarmed — and qmetly retreated to their stron^old All seemed 
at rest for a while, at least m the Tnbutary Mehals But schemes 
of viUany were busdy hatching in that dark nest at Crutes- 
naohuker ghur — ^where, we doubt not, the cry of the oppres- 
sed has oft resounded through the adjacent rocky hills, and dark 
broad forests 

As the year advanced, and affairs began to assume a rebellious 
appearance, the Commissioner apphed to Government for two 
regiments Two regiments of Madras Native Infantry — the 
ngbt wing of a third — with tlie full complement of Artillery, — 
were consequently formed into the “ Ungool Field Force 
Two Companies of the 22nd Begiment, under Captam Dent, 
were immediately ordered to Bermfil, to aftord protection to 
DuspuUa Madras seems to have been on a par with Bengal, 
as regards the knowledge of the position of the country, against 
which we were about to proceed 

We do not mean to assert that some went so for as to state 
that Ungool was in the North Western Provinces, or that it was 
on the road between Madras and Hyderabad That would never 
do But let us proceed to Kukker, on the borders of the Atghur 
Mehal , — for a want of Geographical knowledge is a sad tJ^ng 
to dwell on The march from Cuttack to Kukker (Kurkhur) is 
only seven miles, nearly due west — the village is small and m 
sig^oont — beautifully situated on the Mahanuddi. On the 
mommg of the 16th of January, the force marched for Kuntillo, 
distant from Kukker, upwards of fourteen miles The ooun 
try, between KuntiUo and Kukker, is, in parts, beautiful and 


* Then are no Kbonds of tiie Monfieing tribo in UngooL 
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fertile — a thick jungle (m which the mangoe and bamboo 
abound) making its appearance, as you near j&untillo, the 
tal of Atohur This Mehal is bounded on the north by Dhenfa- 

nal and Daljura , on the south by Sanndah, in Banki , and on 
the east, by the Eurkur and Mogullundi Estates The country la 
hilly , but flourishing yolleys abound — and abundance of nee la 
produced Mr Mills found this Mehal m a state of embarrass- 
ment, when It first came under his supenntendence — throu^ 
his interference, and a fair distnbution of the gross rental of the 
Estate, things have assumed a bnghter aspect Formerly the 
tnbute paid by Atghur to the Bntish Government was Bs 6,848, 
at present it is about 4,445 The supposed area of the country 
18 only 200 square miles The estimated rent roll, received by the 
Bajah, is Bs 15,000 The Baptist Missionary Society have 
planted a small body of Christians in this estate Mr Mills states 
this Eillah to be able to muster 1,500 Poiks Proceedmg in a 
north westerly direction, on the morning of the 17th, c^r a 
march of some twelve or fourteen miles, the force arrived at 
Bowptir For the first five or six miles the jungle on this march 
IS intense, which makes the passage through it somewhat difi&cult 
for guns — ^hills to the right and left, on approaching Bowpfir — 
then a beautiful country, betraying care in its management and 
cultivation This is Dhenkanal The Eillah is bounded on the 
north by Tigenah and Sdkindah , on the east by DaJjiira and 
Atghur , on the south by Atghur and Hindole , and on the west, 
by Hmdole and Ungool Its tribute is Bs 4,780 — the estimated 
rent roll Bs 50,000 , — and the supposed area of the counrrv, in 
square miles, is 10,000 The latter has been put down as 
1 6,000 ,* but this 13 a great exaggeration 
Previous to 1888, Dhenkanal was one entire scene of anarchy 
and confusion Domestic feuds regarding succession, with ven- 
ous irregulanties and bloodshed, forced us, in the above year, 
to take the country entirely under our management — it conti 
nued so until 1887 The present Bajah was appointed m 1842 
He IS described as a quiets well-disposed man — and most 
obedient to the orders of the Superintendent Like a wise 
Zemindar, finding that his afiaira were fast going to rum, firom 
the system of misconduct pursued by his head man, he came 
suddenly, (some two or th^ years ago,) to Cuttack , and im- 
plored the assistance of Mr Mills m the management of bis 
Estate This was most cheerftillv granted A Deputy CoUeotor 
was entrusted with the collection of the revenue, (for which he 
was made accountable to the Bajah,) and the measurement and 


• Vide ** Bmigil «nd AgraOitMOeer,” p 311<-p«t 
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settlement of the lands This arranminent in no way interfered 
with the reigning power of the amrewd Zemindar — and was 
highly sati^uitory to himself as well as to the Superinten- 
dent 

Bice 18 the principal produce of this Estate cotton and indigo 
are likewise grown In addition to the woods found m the 
plains, 6€utl and 6ts$u are plentiful in Dhenkanal Quantities 
of the former, (used for gun carnages,) are contracted for by 
Government In this Mehal, coal has been discovered in con- 
siderable abundance Even gold is said to have been collected 
here, in a small nver called “ Curwah Nullah Iron is also 
procurable in the bills of Dhenkanal In short, this Mehal 
seems to have been one of Nature s favoured spots — a sort of 
Peru on a small scale 

A race of abort^tnes, in this EiUah, is well worthy of 
descnption Their language is distinct from that of Onssa 
They reside in the jungles , and, hke all tribes of the lowest 
type of humanity, subsist on the produce of the wilds and 
forests Their raiment is of the most pnmitive kind — a 
bunch of leaves fastened round the loins, forming the only 
covering for the women, — in consequence of which, they are 
termed Patoas, from the Hindustani word for a leaf If 
any enterpnsing speculator were to take a few of these strange 
beings to London, he would puzzle, to no small extent, the 
plodders in Ethnological lore 

After this digression, let us proceed on our march But be- 
fore actually sinking the tents, we may as well mention that 
strange rumours, concerning the Bajah, were heard at Bowphr 
One party declared that the Ungool chieftain had gone out to 
meet Colonel Ouseley,^ escorted by a large force, ready to 
dehver himself up to that Political Agent, on certain conditions 
Another stated that Colonel Ouseley himself had gone out to 
meet the Bajah This last was nearly as good as one of the 
Madras papers, of some weeks before — ^which held forth in the 
most grave and authentic manner, that Mr Gouldsbury had 
started from Cuttack, to *‘bnogin the Bajah We are not 
aware that, now-a-days. Commissioners or Pohtical Agents go 
out singly to meet rebellious Bajahs 

Having halted one day at Bowpfrr, on the morning of the 
19th, the Force marched twelve miles, to Noukearry — two miles 
south of Busstil About half-way between this and Bowpfrr, 
we beheve, commences the Hindole country A new style of 

* OoTvrDor-Qfloenrs AgoU for ib« B W Frontier, who co-operated with Colonel 
OaoBphdl, in the operatiotti afiinet tiie Ungool. 
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oountry appeared dunog this march — less of the thick jungle 
— and more of those magnificent trees, for which the Mehals 
are celebrated The road hither was excellent for g^s The 
news at Noukearry, as the event proved, were not founded on fiwt 
Ohokra Bisaye — who, as many readers may know, has been pro- 
claimed a rebel by the British authorities, and for whose capture 
a reward has been offered — was reported to have “ joined the 
Ungool Eajah, with two hundred followers The capture and 
severe punishment of this Qoomsur chieftain, would, doubdess 
aid gready in putting an end to all disturbances m the Hill 
Tracts of Orissa But opinions are so contradictory regarding 
this quasi Bob Boy of the Hill countnes, that it is not easy 
to come to any correct conclusions concermng him One party 
asserts that the Chokra aided the Ungool Bajah and another 
Goomsur chieftain, Sam Bisaye, in resisting the Bntish Go- 
vernment s interference regarding Menah sacrifice Another, as 
we think, strangely, is in Sam Bisaye s favour Mr Mills states 
that the Chokra has been m Ungool since 1837, and that it was 
reported he had joined Bhirkours The people declared there, 
that the Goomsur chieftain had not paid their country a visit for 
four long years Now here is a strange catalogue of contradic- 
tions * But it IS not our intention to discuss them here , so we 
shall proceed with our narrative 

On the 20th after a march of ten miles, the Force arrived at 
Huttur which is well on in advance in the Hindole Mehal This 
Mehal is bounded on the north by Dbenkanal, on the west by 
Ungool , on the south by Nursingpfir, and on the east, by Dhen- 
kanal The country abounds in hilJs and jungle, and produces 
saal timber of good size The Bajah is described by Mr Mills as 
a “ weak, ignorant man , and is — as appears to be the case with 
the majority of Indian rulers — tlie mere tool of his servants 
He IS, however, tractable and obedient The Tnbute paid by 
Hmdole is Bs 516, — the estimated rent roil, about Bs 9,000 
The supposed area of the country, in square miles, is 2,000 
As the Force passed through part of the village of Huttfir, 
scarcely a soul was to be seen m the houses Straw stalks fenc- 
ed round — cattle penned in — perhaps one solitary ryot popping 
his head out of some dark recess, — here a cluster of buflGEiloes 
waiting to be fed — there a wretched tattoo, gazing on the troops 
with a vacant stare It was evident from these signs of desertion 
that the Ungool Field Force carried fear along with it The 
people of Huttur, on the borders of the Ungool oountry, had 
magnified it into a large Army — one of some ten or twenty thou- 
sand men, and at least twenty guns And they were not the 
only people who thought so It was perhaps the largest force 
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that bad entered the Tnbutary Mehals, since the oonqneBt of 
Outtuok m 1808 , and yet it was not composed of more than two 
thousand fighting men, and four guns — two of the latter 12 
Howitzers— followed by a tram of ammunition waggons, provid- 
ed with shot and shell sufficient for some terrible oonfiict It 
was no doubt the rustling of the chains, the extension of the 
line of waggons, the numbers of elephants, and the long line of 
Commissanat hackeries,* that tended cbiefiy to magnify the 
number of the troops The waggons of course had been con- 
verted into guns, — and some of the natives actually beheved 
that we carried 9maU gum inside of the waggon boxes The 
cause of fear in Huttur was said to he the enemy s having come 
down, to the number of 400, and persuaded the villagers, that, 
unless they immediately fied to the lulls, the ** Salub log would 
fight them too It would appear there was some little truth m 
this assertion , — for, smce the Force left Cuttack, Colonel Camp 
bell 8 orders regarding the conduct to be observed by the troops 
in passing through the friendly Zemindans — to treat the mha 
bitanta with the greatest consideration and kindness, and to pay 
punctually for vdue received— had been stnctly attended to, so 
the villagers most probably would have remained m their dwell- 
ings and fields, had they been left to themselves 

As It had been reported that about one mile and a half beyond 
Huttfir, a stockade had been built to prevent our further a]) 
proach — on the evening of the 20th, two Companies went out to 
reconnoitre The much talked of stockade ‘‘ defended by 500 
Paiks, was found to be almost deserted , a few horsemen were 
seen prepanng their rice, who, on our approach, made ofiT os fast 
as their chargers could carry them They had evidently been 
taken by surpnso The stockade was found to be a poor bam 
boo affair — a very bad specimen of those that were yet to come 
llie commissioner, Mr Gouldabury, accompanied the force as 
far as Hutttir , and previous to Colonel Campbell s entenng the 
rebellious Mehal, (which for the present, was Avisely transferred 
from the hands of the Supenntendent,) he returned to Cuttack 
On the 22nd of January, tlie Field Force entered the Uugool 
country Proceeding in a North westerly direction, for a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, the village of Hummamera was reached 
For want of water there, the troops encamped at Kinda, distant 
about two miles from Hummamera And, strange to say, during 
this march, not a shot was heard in the jungles — not a glimpse 
of anything m the shape of an enemy was seen Yet there were 

* Mvmben of tbete oorta vwe laft behind, ab a temporaiy meamre and it was or 

dmd, on approaching the Ungocd oonntry, that 20 day’s psorisiona were to be taken 
tnm them, luad oaniad on ele^unta. 
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many reflective minds who could not understand why the enemy 
had thus allowed ns to pass fairly into the country^ without 
giving us any annoyance on the way It was a time of great 
uncertainty to all There were many who had seen much jungle 
warfare — that most unsatisfactory kind to the soldier — who behov- 
ed that the “ crack of the long matchlock would yet resound 
through Uugool And, from what had been heard of, and 
written concerning the Kajah s force, there was the fullest ground 
for such a belief We shall now proceed to relate the reported 
Military Force of Ungool — taken from as correct sources as 
could possibly be obtained — on our entering the country It 
was declared to be as follows — 

“ 10 guns (0 or 12 pounders) of wbicli 2 are of Engbsh make, and the 
rest of country manufWure 

16 JiDgala 

Balls, 12 800 large and 25,600 small 

Gunpowder, about 50 mauuds, (4,000 lbs) manufactured at Lngool 

Horsemen 100 

Infantry 2,170 Besides wbicb there are 71 families composed of distant 
relatives and disaffected Bub]eot8 of other llajahs wlio liave taken refuge in 
Ungool, and have had Jagires given them by the Ba]tdi on condition of 
their p^orming Military ^rvice Supposing each family to furnish two 
able bodied men, this would give an additional sti'en^ of 142 The num 
her of Paiks has probably been under rated, as Mr Mills estimated them at 
6 and 7 ,000 Moreover, ** he is said to have recently purchased 4 additional 
guns, and to have taken 6 or 6 Stklu into his service An luhaliitant of 
Bharaoole, named Bulbudder Mistri, is employed m making gun carnages, — 
and an inhabitant of Cuttack, by name BuggO Behro, procures the mate- 
rials for making gunpowder for the Rajah 

Seven guns were said to be at the Eajah a Ghiir, or residence , 
two at Ti&ipurra , and one at a stock^c adjacent to the latter 
position 

We shall now give a description of the Rajah s residence and 
defences — that is, as they were cicdibly reported to be, on our 
entering the Mehal — 

** The Bigab deemmg his former residonce insufficiently protected, aban 
doned it soon a^ he was threatened wiffi a visit by Mr Commissioner 
Bioketts, in 1887 and constructed bis present abode tn the moit tnacceuxble 
part of Am country The residence itself is at the foot of a hiU, and is 
unforUfled, but the mam road leadmg to it, vta Hiudole, is defended by 3 
stockades erected on 2 *hillB— one about 4 miles and the other about one 
mile from his dwellmg The works are said to be of some strength, and 
thatnothmg efieotive could be accomplished agamst them without guns 
In addition to these defences, there is also a stockade (or small fort) erected 
on an emmenoe at Tiknpurra , — and it has been ascertained that, at a hill 
called Kurnthpettah, said to be 6 miles K E from the Rigah s rrandenee, 
a new fortiflcation, consisting of a g^te with strong stockades, has recently 
been bmlt — and tbeuingle cleared for the raaoe of about three miles m front 
of It A OhoprtsBi of the Commissioner s Office lecently saw about 500 mm at 
work at Mm Port^featum, under the direettonof Stndu-Gkur JVoiA, M# 
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Commander m CUtf** A new gate and Rtookade have also been constructed 
at Bowkbeta, on the road leading li-om Tikripurra to tlie Eiyah b residence 

After all this reported zeal on the part of the Zemindar of 
Ungool — this sheltering himself m the most inaccessible part 
of his country — only to be reached by passing through vrhat was 
called the “ elephant jungle, where, most probably, the footsteps 
of British troops had never before been heard- — there was every 
reason to beheve that the Force would yet meet with the most 
determined opposition 

The guns of the Artillery were heavy articles to bnng along 
through a dense and rocky jungle , but the strength and beauty 
of the make of the carnages — the saal wood of which they were 
composed being probably from Dhenkanal or Ungool — showed 
that they would be able to surmount every obstacle 

On the morning of the 23d, the Force marched to Pokutungia, 
about ten miles distant from Kinda The march was through 
thick jungle, from which it emerged into a picturesque and 
verdant country The fort of Kumth pettah (or Kumthputter- 
ghur) was beheved, by Colonel Campbell, to be somewhere near 
Pokutungia, — so, leaving one regiment, the 29th, at the encamp 
mg ground half an hour after the halt was sounded, the 
remaining portion of the Force marched on, under the Bngadier, 
in search of the much talked of specimen of Sindu ghur 
Naiks skill in fortification It had been reported that this 
position was held by 2,000 men Proceeding along, partly 
through jungle, and near the base of several hills, after having 
gone about two or three miles, the hill fort was discovered , and 
very snugly situated it was • — on the top of a long narrow hill, 
with a commanding range on the small maidan below — over 
which the Force was sure to march on its progress A gun and 
howitzer were immediately called to the front — the Infantry 
(the 22d Begt ) formed a line to the left, making room for the 
bringing up of the political persuaders The guns were im 
mediately loaded and m position , when, after a few minutes 
suspense, a portion of the detachment of the 41st, which had 
proceeded in advance with the Bngadier and the Bngadier Ma- 
jor (Captain Kenolds,) came in sight, makiqg way up the &ce 
of the hill, to the centre or strongest portion of the fort The 
enemy were taken unawares, and on a few of the troops entering 
their stronghold, one of the rebels was caught in the act of 
sponging out a gun Several others were near him , but all im- 
mediately fled, by a recess for retreat, which they had taken good 
care to establish, — a prominent figure on a white horse, 
supposed to have been Sindu Ghur-Naik, the Commander in- 
Cbief, flying with all speed t 
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Hod there only been a few Cavalry with the Force, these 
fugitives might have been oaught, and probably much trouble 
would have been saved Dunng this brief business, some few 
shots hod been exchanged, between the rebels in their fli^t and 
our troops m the stock^e But not a man was killed or wounded 
on either side The fortification itself — consisting chiefly of a 
strong timber wall — ^was found to be admirably constructed — the 
snugness of the place inside, the various repositones for the 
rough implements of war — all betokened iiiat Sindd-Giiur- 
Naik had not been working on a “system *of his own Two 
guns of die smallest callibre, mounted on carnages, were found, 
one of which was well loaded to the muzzle, and admirably 
pointed and elevated for a range of some four hundred and fifty 
yards on the maidan below 

Quantities of powder, iron shot, and an ingemous oontnvance 
for grape, viz a email bag, filled with pieces of iron, and rolled 
round with a sort of tow, so as to fit the bore of the piece — ^with 
vanous other articles, were found in the fort A party remained 
there dunng the day, blasting and demolishing the works, dur 
ing which operations the Baj^ s powder was discovered to be 
considerably below the usual strengfii By 8 o clock next morn- 
ing (the 24th), the hill fort was only distinguishable by vanous 
fires, which marked out the boundaries of Kurnth pettah 

The force was now making fast progress towards Orfitesna- 
chuker Ghur, tlie stronghold of the Rajah This is his new 
residence — some information regarding which has already been 
given The village is also called Gundarrfi A detachment 
of Infantry was left behind at Kumth pettah And before en- 
tirely leaving this hill of destruction, perhaps our readers will 
allow us to ask their pardon, if wo have been too minute, and, m 
some respects, too tedious in our descnption If we chime m 
too much with the opimon of “ Eothen, we cannot help it, in 
the present instance “ Once having determined to wnte the 
sheer truth concerning the things which chiefly have interested 
him, he must, and he will, sing a sadly long strain about self, 
he will talk fbr whole pages together about his bivouac fire, 
and nun the ruins of Baalbec with eight or ten cold lines * Yet 
as with “ Eothen, from this very entry into detail concerning 
the country, and the operations of the force, we imagme that it is 
alone possible to give true ideas regarding both 

The inarch to Grdtesnachuker-Ghur was not without adven- 
ture — even to those who had been long accustomed to see the 
“ Splendour and Havoc of the East Two stockades, it was well 
known, defended the grand approach , and information had smoe 

D D 
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been received that a gun was ^aoed at the first defenoe, by naitnei 
the Ohundemah Durwazeh The force was approaching the most 
inaccessible part of the Bajah s country Nature was now the 
only enemy thought of— at least by the Artillery And a very 
difficult one she was to contend with After marching some eight 
or nine miles through a dense forest — the guns assisted along 
by the Infentry — the Chundemah Durwazeh came in view It 
was a strongly fortified position — with gates supported by mason 
Ty, and on each side an extension of stockade of a simdor kind 
to that of Eumthp^ttah Had this position been even tolerably 
well manned, with the assistance of two guns, it might have made 
a desperate resistance It was found to be entirely deserted 
This fortress was situated on a rocky hill, about 1 50 feet high , on 
each side of the face of it was dense jungle , so that it could only 
be speedily approached by the road direct to the gates Now be- 
gan a little work for the Artillery we may say for all , for the In 
fantry parties and their officers were not less zealous in getting the 
guns up the vast steep Then there was a scene which the lover 
of the picturesque could not fail to enjoy The contrast of costume 
— the romantic and dark forest scenery around — the numbers of 
excited persons, all anxious to reach the Rajah s residence — the 
elephants lending their assistance by extracting the huge piles of 
wood* &om the stockade, with as much ease as if they h^ been 
simple sticks for the support of flowers or vegetables — all this lent 
an interest to the occasion, to be imagined but not descnbod 
As the force advanced a little, the second stockade appeared 
At this position it was reported, that the Rajah of Ungool had left 
his residence, in plain words, that ho had fled on our approach 
Proceeding on about two miles, over stones and through thick 
jungle — the force arrived at Crutesnachuker Ghur, beautifully 
situated in a valley This village, m addition to that of the Ra 
lah, was found to be the retreat of the head sirdjir (Smdu Ghur 
Naik) the villagers had entirely deserted their homes — all bore 
signs of the fruits of oppression and rebellion Many of the 
houses were filled with different kinds of gram, and various arti- 
cles of some value, over which sentnes were immediately placed 
In the house of the head-sirdar himself, a strange medley was to 
be seen — here an Enghsh gun case, a tent, &c — there a variety 
of fireworks and Indian Gods heaped up together In a small 
yard adjoming, stood several horses, anxious for straw and water , 
and, in various recesses, might be seen, nee prepared for the 

• In stoekndM generally abont ten feet m length, three of which are annk in the 
ground. 
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morning meal — evidently hid in the hurry and oonfasion of escape 

After these rambling details, we shall proceed to give the 
boundaries, and a general description, of Ungool 

The estate is bounded on the north by Talchir (a Tributary 
Mebal), from which it is separated by the Brahmini nver on 
the south by Boad and Duspullah (the Mahanuddi nver inter 
\eniDg) , on the west bv Atmulbk, Bamrah, and Bebra Cole 
(the two latter Mehals being in the S W Frontier Agency ,) 
and, on the east, by Bheukanal and Hindole The area of 
the country is estimated at 1,^50 square miles — and its rental 
lately amounted to between 50 and 60,000 rupees Mr Mills 
reckoned the latter at only 25,000 Of this, 1,550 Es were paid 
annually to the British Government, — a small sum as Tribute, 
when we compare it with some of the others The country has 
been described as, for the moat part, hiUv and jungly — *' the 
forests producing valuable saal timber It howe^e^ contains 
many fertile vallies 

Iron abounds in Ungool, where it is melted and prepared for 
general use In short it is a country, which, we think, with care 
in the internal mauagement and cultivation, might be made a va 
luable acquisition to the state Jungle fever, however, is a frequent 
visitor in these parts whatever, therefore, is to be done there, re 
qiiinng the presence of Europeans, should be done, il possible, 
during tlie dry months of December, January, and February 
There are two roads from Cuttack to Ungool, one through the 
Atghur, Dhenkannl, and Hindole Zemindanes (which we have 
already traversed in our narrati\e), the other, ma Tiknpurra, 
on the Mahanuddi The latter is the longer road , for, after 
reaching riknpurra, rta Kuntillo (m Atghur), and Bermul, a 
distance of about eighty miles, there is yet a march of twenty 
miles, nearly, direct north, to reach Crdtesnachuker Ghur 
Hegarding the opening of roads, Mr Mills, in his Mmute, makes 
the following sensible remarks 

“ I consider the opening of roads through imcivilized and jungly coun 
tries, as the ^atest auxiliary of civili/ation — and a most efficient instru 
ment in putting down rebelhon It should go hand m hand with education 
— that handmaid of good Government — to the diifhaion of which we 
must mainly look for improving the state of the Inbutary Mehals 

But this improvement can never bo hoped for, unless some 
great change ta^es place in the present system of their Gnvem 
ment It is not in the power of any Superintendent — e\eii 
were he possessed with the wisdom of Socrates and the legal 
knowledge of Solon — to do justioe to these countnos, without 
a complete revolution To adopt the words of a lively 
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American wnter “ The mineral will crystallize anew, only 
after it has been completely dissolved , the vegetable and 
the animal must be decomposed, before their elements can re- 
combine into other forms of life So, too, a new Society can 
anse, only when the old one has been wholly dissolved, its 
atoms freed from each other, and its old arrangements broken 
up * 

The Bajahs themselves, are, for the most part, too ignorant, 
and the people too degraded, to see the necessity of education 
or the opening of roads Their resistance to the latter projected 
improvement is thus desonbed by Mr Mills — 

Oovemment have expended large sums of money m making the 
Bombay posting road, from Midnapore to SumbuJpore, passing through 
Hohorhunge, Reonghur, and Pal Lera 

The Riyahs, m the first instance, rooeived a remission m their tribute 
to induce them to repair the roa^ aud clear the jungle and they afforded 
eveiy asaistanoe m their power to further the views of Govemmeut but 
when it was resolved to open a more direct route and they found that it 
would pass near their residences, they became alarmed And, fancying that 
their ^^are depended on thoir having impenetrable jungles around their 
residences, they tried every expedient to mislead and obstruct the operations, 
of the Government Officers 

The road was eventually reduced from ^0 feet to 6 feet broad 
The state of instruction in the Tributary Mehals is low m the 
extreme The Rajahs are uneducated — indolence and de 
bauchery fly m the face of all attempt to gain knowledge, aud 
the chiefs — far more their subjects — are plunged into that deep 
Ignorance, which Shakspeare has denounced as the curse of 
God ' May the time be near at hand when the blessings of 
education shall be felt m these wilds — when the people sb^ be 
under a more consistent form of government — then will nature 
smile over a glorious revolution , and the rod of the oppressor 
shall be lifted no more Mr Mills recommends Banki to be made 
the nucleus of education i by educating its inhabitants, says be, 
“ we would stimulate their neighbours to seek knowledge — and 
thus advance the progress of oivilizauon A vernacular school 
has been established at Ehtirda, which is 15 miles from Banki, 
and It was proposed to found one in the latter Estate, — but we 
remt to say that no school has yet been established there 

Let us now return to the Ungool Field Force From the state 
of afiBurs it seemed probable that Grutesnachuker Ghur was to 
be its abode for some time to come All kinds of surmises re- 
gardmgthe enemy and the R^ah, were made throughout 

the camp There— nearly at the base of a hill — stood a small 
house, which was dignified by the title of the Zenana — from 
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'which, It was said, the Rajah had proceeded in a palankeen, with 
a few attendants Near this spot was the magazine or arsenali 
in which were found two gun carnages finished, and two in the 
progress of making — the pattern similar to that of the Enghsh 
light 3 Pdr carriages Vast quantities of gunpowder, saltpetre, 
sulphur, load, &o , were likewise found In the course of the day 
(the 25th), seven guns of vanous sizes were dragged from a deep 
mud pool, where fliey had evidently only recently been hid, to 
escape observation The total of guns “ captured now amounted 
to nine But there was no glory there Yet the grand object 
had been acoomphshed 1 War skulked in the rear, as Peace 
took up position in the foreground 

The capture of the Rajah and his sirdars, and the concihation 
of tbe natives and inducement for them to return to their vil- 
lages, now occupied tlie attention of Colonel Campbell In 
order to effect these objects, ho sent out vanous detachments, 
(some of considerable strength,) to the most important positions 
in the surrounding country The officers commanding posts and 
detachments had orders to preserve tlie villages, and the proper- 
ty and persons of the mhubi touts, from the slightest injunes 
They were also to use every means of conciltating the people 
and of inducing them to return to tbeir villages , and, should 
the villagers be threatened with violence by any adherents to 
the deposed Rajah, or attacked, the assailants were to be ** vigor- 
ously repelled More judicious steps than these could not have 
been adopted And before the force marched north, for the 
former residence of the Rnjah, Crutesnachuker Ghur and the 
surrounding villages were fast filling with inhabitants The 
Paiks bad e\idently deserted their chief They might have 
aided the Rajah had his country been invaded by a neighbounng 
Zemindar But the “ Pennghis were qmte another thing 
The people looked on the English as a merry, harmless, though 
powerful, race — wishing rather to reconcile and preserve, than 
to make war and plunder It would be well if we could persuade 
all natives to entirely believe tins and more — that we looked 
upon ourselves as God s chosen instruments for their moral and 
social regeneration 

On the morning of the 26th, one half of the Artillery, and two 
Companies of Infantry, marched to Puranaghur The head- 
quarters of the 22d Regiment had proceeded thither the day 
before Puranaghur is styled Ungool in the vanous maps,-^ 
and is situated about nine miles nearly direct north of Gtoda- 
ru A worse road for guns and waggons could not well be 
conceived It seemed as if the rocks, and giant-trees of the 
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forest, astonished at our audacity, were determiued to resist their 
progress 

Oa the 27th met the head quarters of the Force, with the 
remainder of the Artillery, amved Puranaghur was formerly 
the residence of the Rajahs of Ungool, and is large and cleanly 
m appearance The style of country is hilly and jungly — good 
water being by no means plentiful 

From the absence of so many detachments, the encampment 
was reduced to about one sixtli of its onginal size Some of 
these had been distnbuted os follows — one at Tiknpurrah, one 
at Kunjrab, one at Crhtesnachuker Ghur, and one at Poku 
tungia All stockades and defences of importance, had now 
been destroyed At Tikripurrah, matenals for another stockade 
were found, also a deep trench — evidently the commencement 
of an attempt on the part of the rebels to fortify themselves on 
the banks of the river The track of a gim towards this position 
was likewise discovered The brief campaign was now drawing 
fast to a close Towards the end of the month, Colonel Camp 
bell liad visited Colonel Ouseley of the South West Frontier — 
who was busily employing all the means in his power — and they 
were not few — for the capture of the Rajah and his sirdars 
The meeting took place at I)ilrgapur, about 26 miles north west 
of Puranaghur, wheie a portion of the Ramghux force and 
detachments of Madras Iiiiantry were for a short time assembled 
And, on the prompt co operation of these two Agents, much 
good was efiectcd, and much time saved 

On the let of iebruarv, the capture of the Ungool chieftain 
was announced m camp The Bamrah Rajah, and Dewan of the 
Rajah of Sumbulpore, under Colonel Ouseley, appear to have 
been of great serMce on this occasion He was hunted out by 
the paiks of these chiefs — and was taken not tery far distant 
from Crhtesnothuker Ghur From this post, held by a detach- 
ment of the 29th M N I , the commanding officer immediately 
sent a palankeen, to cou\e) the liclpless Rajah into his presence 
The Hill Zemindar came ^ — trembling and humiliated He was 
now at the lowest spoke of Fortunes wheel — he could hope for 
no turn in his favour He had ruled a considerable tract of 
country with, there is every reason to beheve, the rod of injus- 
tice and oppression He had attempted to stir up his people 
against a humane and just Government He was now about to 
l>e led ajB a prisoner to Cuttack 

In personal appearance, the deposed Rajah, Somnath Smgh, 
seems a thin old man — although he is not more than forty- 
eight years of age Ha is a complete cnpple, from the effects 
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of debanohery and rLeumatism Hia face bears the stamp of 
intelligence, disfigured by duplicity and cunning, — and his eye 
18 full and brilliant 

By the morning of the 9th of February, the Force had as- 
sumed the appearance of a general “ breaking up , and the 
capture of Sindfi Ghur Naik was not the least pleasant intelli- 
gence on that day — he, too, had been hunted down — and was 
being led, as a prisoner, into Puranoghur Out of sixteen or 
seventeen sirdars, not one escaped but the only one of importance 
was the Ex-Oommander in Chief — whose capture gave a brilli- 
ant termination to the whole business Thus, in less than 
twenty four days, from the departure of the Force from Cuttack, 
every object had been effected — the rebels had been captured — 
the inhabitants of Ungool had gamed confidence m our pro- 
tection — and the seeds of future impro\ement had been sown 
in the country 

The excellent policy of taking a force of some size, and 
strength on an expedition of this kind, cannot be too highly 
commended Had only a few companies been employed against 
Ungool, the work now would scarcely have been begun And 
most assuredly the detachment would have been fired on during 
its whole progress Besides the grand political demonstration 
produced by the presence of two or three regiments and artillery 
in Ungool, the effect was good on the chiefs, and inhabitants of 
the surrounding countries It will teach them that it is neither 
dense jungles, nor steep ghdts, that will save them from the 
punishment awarded to misconduct and rebellion 

Colonel Campbell remained at Puranaghur until the 20th 
February — ^when he left with a considerable force to proceed 
through the Boad, and Goomsur countries Btfore leaving 
Ungool we may state that the ex Rajahs son, who fled into 
Cuttack, for protection, before the commencement of the cam- 
paign, and who was desenbed by the newspapers as a “ wild 
looking fellow, is at present supported by Government what 
18 to be done with him eventually is not known Regarding 
the deposed Rajah, and Sindu ghur Naik, the strictest enqui- 
ries are now in progress while we are writing tbia article, they 
are both close prisoners m Cuttack The sirdar is desenbed as 
a wild mtnguing character — the chief odMser to that master, 
whose down^ ne has been the active means of producing 
The estate is now entirely under the supenntendent — who has 
commissioned a Deputy Collector to settle its affairs , and we 
doubt not that when Ungool has been sometime under our 
management, the people will greatly feel the benefit of our rule 
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^8 ta the late Ehond Agent’s news regarding the Ungool Bajah 
— aU DOW are constrained to admit that they were nght in the main 
The chieftain, there is no doubt whatever, aided in opposing 
the Qovemmeot measures, — and he probably mtngued with the 
Goomeur Chiefs Let us now proceed to the other estates, and 
to the subject of the Tributary Mehals generally — Mohurbunge 
and Keonghur are the two largest of the Tnbutary Mehals 
their com&ned area is nearly equal to that of the whole tribu 
tary temtory Mohurbunge (or Moburbunj) is bounded on the 
north by the zemindaris of the South West frontier , on the 
east and south by Nilgiri and the Balasore and Midnapore 
districts , and on the west, by Keonghur The northern part of 
this country is said to be inhabited by a wild race, styled the 
Coles,* of whom comparatively little is known The Bajah himself 
18 described as “ not an oppressive or cruel ruler, an obedient and 
loyal subject — ^but jealous of any interference with his people 
Mohurbunge is a mountainous country, “ diversified with 
numerous fertile vallies, producing an abundance of nee It 
IS watered by numerous small streams, near which indigo, 
sugar, cotton, and other valuable necessanes ore produced 
The estimated rent-roll of this Mehal is Ks 60,000 , — the tribute 
paid to Government is about Bs 1,000 , and the supposed 
area of the country is 16,000 square miles 

Wild elephants are said to be numerous in Mohurbunge , but 
they are of a very inferior description Iron abounds in this 
estate , and it is asserted that, in die three Mehals of Keonjir, 
Nilgin, and Mohurbunge, tbere aie a vanety of minerals 
worthy of geological investigation Stirling alludes to a report 
that golden sands were found m the nvers of Keonghur Keon- 
gbur IS bounded on the north by the Cole country , on the south 

* The eoantiy of thm wild and savage race has been neqnentlT the scene of blooilsbed 
and plundering In senoas disturbances took ploceinldohiirbnii^ The Rtyab 
quarrelled wiOi a feudatory chief on bis Estate and with tlie assistance of the **Ltirka 
UoIm,* proceeded against nun and dispossessed him of lus country , bnt the lawless 
^ies broke from tiie Beyah s control, and oommencccl to pillap;e tlio villages nmrder 
the inhabitants, and stop the Government D4k These outrages were terminated by 
the appearance of a military force nnder Capt Walkmson— and tlie whole of the 
Oole oonntry was taken ont of the hands of the B^ah ond placed nnder the protection 
of Government* We know not to what race we can hkon the Coles Perhaps as near 
as any other, they approach the wild Kaffirs of the Cape They are divided into IS 
tnbe^and in person they are hardy and athletic They have a language of their own, 
a ztiigion of their owo'^and are quite distinct from tlie limdns of the ^ains. Their 
anus are the bow and arrow, and a small iron battle axe, m the nse of which they dis 
pity mneh skilL They are prone to plunder, and possess coasiderable herds of eatUe 
idling describes a ounons way they^ve of stnUng a bargam or omiolading a pact 
fiomthm. This is brou^t about by their breaking a straw (stipula) between the 
disputants, " which wm not tad to remind the olas^cal reader of the orMn of the 
word They are govemed by petty chiefs , and eat all kinds of flesh and 

grain T^ie fleidi of the hog is highly praed by them 
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by Lera Fal and Talohir, on tiie west by Bumiah and raaouB 
estates in the south western Agency , and on tiie east, by Nil-* 
^ 1 , the Mogulbundi, and Stahindah Parts of Eeonghur are 
aesonbed as rooky and hilly It however contains large tracts 
of cultivated country interrupted by ndges of hills and patches 
of jungle The rent roll of this killah is estimated at Bs 
30,000, the tnbute paid is about 1^,790 , and the supposed area 
of the country is 22,000 square miles The £^ah of this Me- 
hal is a minor , and has been brought up in a deplorable state 
of Ignorance Begarding these young chiefs in the Mehals, w0 
may inform the reader, that the orders of Government, prohibit- 
ing an interference with the Tnbutary Estates, were so for 
m^Oed, as to permit the Superintendent to take under his tem- 
porary care and management the persons and estates of minor 
Bajahs The Ehindiparra Bajah, a minor, was brought to Cut- 
tack, during the supermtendency of Mr Mills , “ but the young 
chief, says he, “ is surrounded by unprincipled servants, interested 
in encouraging indolence , so there is little hope of his tummg 
out either a wise or a just ruler This estate, Ehundiparra, is 
one of considerable importance It is bounded on the north by 
the Mahanuddi , ou the south by Nyaghur , on the east by 
Bank] , and on the west by Duspuiiali “ Euntillo, on the bank 
of the Mahanuddi, is a populous place It contains a large bazar 
and cames on a considerable trade in cotton, sugar, various cloths, 
and gram 

The country is extensively cultivated , and is said to be able 
to muster a force of 2 000 paiks The rent roll of Khundipar 
ra IS estimated at Bs 20,000 , the tnbute is Bs 3,950 , and the 
supposed area in square miles, is 300 

Ilie remaining tnbutary Mehals are Buiipore, Nyaghur, Nur 
singhpore, Burumbah, Tigenah, Atmullik, Talchir, Lera, and 
Nilgin Begarding these we can give no particular information 
in & 1 S urticle ^ nor have we mode anv allusions to them except, 
in some cases, as boundaries We have only room for bnef 
descnptions of two of them, Nyaghur and Talchir, which 
seem to us to be the only estates of the above mne of any 
importance 

The first of these has Bunpfir on the east, Ehurda on the 
north, T Gbomsur on the south, and Duspullah on the west. 
The Bajah 8 ghur or residence, it would appear, is more 
difficult of approach than any other m the Tnbutai^ Meiuds 
Twelve years ago, Mr Bicketts wrote regardmg it in the most 
ahirming strain , and Mr Mills, m his mmute, quotes his desenp- 
tion Alluding to some ruined breastworks, he met on approadi- 
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mg tile residenoe of the of Nyaghur^ and the difficulty of 
an attack up the place, Mr Bioketta says 

“ These breast works are now meio heaps of mud , but there is id>un 
danoe of stone, if it should be oonsidered desuable to strengthen them An 
attack upon die place should neyur be attempted without PumeezB and 
Artille^ The Ghur itself u commanded by bills on both sides, 

ooTered with jungle On no aocount riiould force ever be employed against 
this Biyah, without it is absolutely unavoidable ** 

It IS not improbable that this Bcyah may yet give a little trou** 
ble Although he is now desonhed as a peacable and tractable 
subject, yet he formerly violated his engagements with the go 
vemment, by sheltenng rebels m bis estate Mr Mills states that, 
from tjhe despotic measures which he pursues, ** there is httle 
doubt that oppression and violence are earned on to an appalhng 
extent* “ He is a powerful chieftain , and can muster from 
6 to 7,000 paiks But, judgmg from Ungool, we should reckon 
them at about 2,500, at the most 

And these Military retainers will, we think, whenever their 
masters come under the displeasure of the BnUsh Government, 
leave their feudal lords to fight out their battles by themselves , 
for we are assured, that, barbarous as they are, they seek for a 
better administration The rent roll of the lUyah of Nyaghur is 
estimated at Bs 85,000 , the tribute is Bs 5,179 , and the area 
m square miles, is supposed to be 1,900 

We now turn to Talchir , whose Bajah is brother in law to 
the deposed chieftain of Ungool The Zemmdar of this Mehal 
is said to be “ supenor m mtelligence and deportment to the 
genend run of die Tributary chiefs This estate is situated 
on the north bank of the Brahmmi nver , and is bounded on 
thenorthby Lera Pal and Keonghur , on the south by Bbenkanal , 
on the west by EiUah Sobindah (under the Begulations) , and on 
the east, by Bamrah The following information in these railway 
times may be mterestmg to many It is regarding the coal beds 
of Talchir 

» Coal beds h&ve been diacovezed m this Killsh these have been de- 
scribed as about thirty miles in ^dent, covered with stunted jungle, and 
composed of vaxious kinds of sandstone and slate The coal may be trans- 
mitted down the Brahnuni nver to Hunsurab, the export Salt Depot, 
and fiom thence it can be easily shipped to Calcutta. But the expense of 
carnage is against the opening of these beds.” 

To the west, this country is hilly and jungly But, in many 
parts, it IS very fertile The lands near the Brahmim nver pro 
duce sugar, tobacco, and cotton Saal tunbex abounds in the 
forests 
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The rent roll of Talohir is estimated at Bs 12,000 and the 
tribute paid to Gk)yemment is Bs 974 The country vi of smaH 
dimensions, its area not exceeding 200 square nuleS 
Salt 18 supplied to the Biyahs of the tributary Mehals, by the 
Government, at a fixed monopoly pnce 
Each ohiefkam indents for his annual supply, aooordmg to the 
suse of his estate The Ba]ah of Mohurbunge is not allowed to 
take salt m excess of the 15,000 maunds prescnbed for con- 
sumption in his territory, rupees 2 5 per maund, except at 
an increased rate, or rupees 8-12 per maund A golah, or 
store house, is established at Banki, for the supply of salt to the 
independent states adjacent to the Mahannud^ 

The magistrates of Pun and Balasore are ex-officio As- 
sistants to the Snpenntendent of Mehals, the former m the Me- 
hals of Nyaghur and Bunpnr, the latter m Mohurbunge, 
Keonghur, ancLNilgm The following concise paragr^h, by 
Stirling, wntten upwards of twenty years ago, will give Qie reader 
a general idea of the appearance of the whole country — 

The hill estates vary much in the proportion of arable land 
which they contain, hut, in most, a considerable quantity of noe 
is grown In patches of jungle which have been clearea, and on 
the slopes of some of the minor hills, the Jowar and Biyera and 
the Mandia or Baggi (Eleusine Corocana) thnve with great lux-* 
unance, Mohurbunge, Beramba, Bhenkan^, and Eeonghtxr grow 
a small quantity of Indigo, and on the latter estate, die Poppy 
IS cultivated Generally speaking, however, the land fit for 
tillage bears a very trifiing proportion to the vast extent of 
rooks, hills, beds of torrents, and forests, which occupy this 
region 

We have now earned our readers over an interesting tract of 
country We say tnterestmg, because we beheve the subject to 
be a novel one to most readers, who may wonder that they have 
so long remamed in ignorance regarding snob a vast extent of 
temtory, only three hundred miles from &e seat of the Supreme 
Government, aboondmg m so many pecuhanties. Nature has 
made the country eminently mterestmg m itself , and it is our 
bounden duty, as the paramount lo(ds of British India, to do our 
utmost for the improvement of its Government, and the promo- 
tion of happiness among the people This can never bo effected 
while the present feudal system remains As the Bevolution 
swept away much of the infamy and hcentiousness of France , so 
must we look to the dissolution of this system, as what will be 
alone fully sufficient for putting down injustice and oppression m 
dieTnbutary Mebals The work, we have every reason to beheve. 
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bos already commenoed Tbe recent operations amnst Ungool, 
and the gruid results of these operations are highly creditable to 
the Gbvenunent And from the unquestionalue benefit which 
Ungool will deriTe firom Bntish interference, it must be highly 
gratii^g to the new Commissioner and Snpenntendent, Mr 
Gouldsbury, to think that, at the conclusion of his first year s 
admmistration in the Cuttack provmce, be will receive the thanks 
of thousands, for bnngmg them under the Bntish sway We 
would recommend the process of dtssolutton to be promoted 
slowly but surely The opening of roads in the Tnbutary Me- 
hals, for purposes of trafiio, and in order that stnct enquiry may 
with ease be made regarding the Government of each chief, and the 
condition of the people, would be one speedy cause of reform 
And reform being the object, any opposition to the Government 
measures should he promptly and summarily dealt with When 
any chief, from sheer stupidity, ignorance, or obstinate wilfulness, 
IS unable to comprehend the wishes of Government, would it not be 
to the interests of humanity to pension him, and bnng his neg 
looted subjects within the pcde of civilization ? Would it not be to 
the mterests of humanity to bnng forth the benighted creature 
firom his native forests and jungles — the creature who is styled 
** shy, sullen, inhospitable, and uncivilized, — and let him have a 
fair chance with his brethren on the plains ? The chiefs, generally 
speaking, are known to be barbarous, debauched, and supersti- 
tious , what, save active and decisive measures, can prevail with 
these ? On such persons, mere gentleness, persuasion, and 
diplomacy will be very much thrown away Much has ^ready 
been done for large portions of Bntish India, and from good 
men thousands have received the " elements of their moral reno- 
vation Let some attention be now drawn to this other portion 
of our Indian temtory, to reclaim it firom the wastes of “ dark 
and fallen humanity 
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Abt VII — The Lands of the Bible visited and described, in an 
extensive journey undertaken wiih special reference to ike 
promotion of Biblical research and the advancement of ike 
cause of philanthropy By John Wilson, D D , FJl 8 ,dbc dc 
With maps and illustrations Edinburgh William Whyte 
and Co London Longman and Co Dublin W Cur^ 
ry and Co, 1847 Calcutta Messrs Thacker and Co, 
Messrs Ostell and Co , Messrs Hay and Co 

Db Wilson is happy in the choice of a title for his book “ The 
lands of the Bible and every monument topographically or 
histoncally connected with that remarkable volume exercise a 
fascination, which no educated mind can resist It is vain to 
struggle against the charm, and impossible to class the Bible with 
the ^ds and Puranas of Hindustan, the myths and legends of 
G^ece and Borne, the Talmud of the degenerate Jews, or the 
Koran and traditions of Islam 

One feels that, apart from the help of God, the same people, 
who wrote the Talmud, could not have written the Old and New 
Testaments , and that a history running up to the creation of 
man, transacted in the midst of the dominant powers that sue* 
oessively ruled the world, and intimately connected with them 
all, bnsthng too with names, facts, dates, and topographical 
details appeahng for their truth to all records wherever they are 
to be found, either could not be false, or, being false, would be 
at the mercy of the merest tyro, who spells over the pages of his 
History or Geography m a Calcutta morning Academy 
The pyramids and tombs of Egypt have yielded their secrets to 
the perseverance of modem research , ancient monuments have 
been discovered, long lost sites have been identified, and paths 
untrodden for ages have been traversed again and agam The 
Bed Sea, and 'the great and terrible wilderness, Mount 
Sinai and the city of the Bock, ancient Hebron and those wateirs, 
still shrouded m mystery, which roll oyer the guilty cities of 
the plain, are once more familiarly known, and from day 
to day, the remains of ancient cities, perhaps the first ever 
built by the hand of man, nse with starthng interest from 
beneath the dust of ages to speak, like a voice from the dead, 
of deeds and times unknown to the hviug The stars them* 
selves have been interrogated the bowels of the earth have 
been searched , and as each new discovery is announced, there is 
a pause of expectation, — and many an eye turns instinctively to 
that wondrous and venerable record, which claims to be the 
interpreter between Gbd and man, and which, in calm miyestio 
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ftimphoity, has blunted every weapon of attack, and still stands 
lofty and unmoved, shedding forth hght into all ages 

Palestine is a sinall country, originally remarkable neither for 
beauty nor fertihty, hemmed m on two sides by deserts, on a 
third by a sea coast without one tolerable harbour, and open 
only to the North The people, who fonnerly inhabited it, 
appear first as debased seris, hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the haughty Egyptians, and are now in all countnes 
counted as the ofif>acounng of the earth Yet this httle district 
was the theatre of the most momentous events in the history of 
man ; and the annals of this despised race show forth an array 
of legislators, warriors, poets, histonans, prophets, pnests, and 
teachers, such as the world has never elsewhere beheld To 
them modem civilization is indebted for all that truly elevates 
and ennobles it , and, we may gather not obscurely ftom the 
same record, that the Jew will again rise ftom the dust, to be the 
leader of the world to still higher tnumphs Accordingly there 
seems to be an instinctive feelmg common to all Ohnstendom 
that Palestine is our Father land, and that its fate is mystenous- 
ly connected with the fate of humanity Nor is this feeling 
confined to Christians The Jews, m their weeping, expect the 
restoration of Sion , and to the Mussulmans, the rock on mount 
Monah is as sacred as the tomb of their prophet, while they be- 
heve that the doom of mankmd will have for its scene the 
valley of Jehoshaphat 

For fifteen hundred years, Europe has poured its annual tide of 
visitors mto the Holy Land, and a library might be formed of the 
volumes that have been wntten concenung it It had been 
visited and descnbed by pdgnms, crusaders, scholars learned m 
eastern and western lore, scientific men, artists with their pencils 
in their hands, infidels of the flippant and despicable school of 
Voltaire, theorists, men of quick eye and sober judgment, in 
short by every variety of human intellect, from die massive 
strength of Pooock and Maundrell down to the veriest chroni- 
cler of small beer And assuredly the list in our own days is 
no way infenor to the past, either in number, variety, or interest 
We may contrast the melodramatic raptures of Chateaubriand 
and LaMartine, with the homely truth and spintual unction of 
Bonar and McCheyne the tape carrying and merciless Ameri- 
can Professor, with the horror-struck Puseyite, m the full 
fervour of veneration for all the rottenness of the 4th century , 
their accomplished and intelligent Lordships of Nugent and 
Lindsay, with the pleasant and readable sballowness of Ste- 
phens, and the matter of fact observationB of the man who went 
to see how farming was carried on in Palestine , or the fluni 
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mefy of the high bom Oountess Hahn Hahn (whoso fine ladies 
exhibit the most anstooratio contempt for vnlgax morality and 
have a habit of ohangmg their bnsbands without the ceremony 
of a divorce) and the brilliant but somewhat profiuie pages of 
Eothen, with the adventurous and accurate Burckhardt, me sober 
sense of Olin, the clear, interesting, and scholar-hke pages of 
Irby and Mangles, or with the poms- taking and conscientious 
researches of the Germans It would be t^ious to character* 
ize, however bnefly, the labours of Buckingham, Wilde, Elhot, 
Casdereagh, Formby, Williams, Oatherwood, Roberts, &o &c 

It might well be supposed, after aU these had said their say, 
and especially after the appearance of the great work of Dr 
Robinson, that there was nothmg new to wnte, and nothing new 
to hear, regardmg the aspect or present state of the Holy Land 
Yet here is Dr Wilson claimmg to be heard m two thick octavo 
volumes, and here is the Chnstian pubhc, wilhng to hsten, and 
prepared to follow his footsteps with as fresh and breathless in* 
terest, as if the field were now trodden for the first tune 
The associations connected with the Lands of the Bible sup* 
ply the place of new discoveries, or startling mcidents, and 
though every year adds to the pile of travels, tours and re- 
searches in Palestine and Idumea, the interest with which they 
ore read continues unabated and undying , 

As for some dear familiar strain 

Untir d we oak and ask again, 

Ever, in its melodious store, 

Finding a spell unheard before 

But Dr Wilson has special claims which demand for his work 
a more than common consideration Of all the able, learned and 
diBtingmahfid men, who have written on the Lands of the Bible, 
not one perhaps can be pointed out on the whole so well qualified 
for the task He is confessedly one of the foremost of our onen* 
tal scholars, long and intimately acquainted with the manners, 
customs and peoples of the East, accustomed to travel^ with a tem- 
per that nothing can ruffle, a cheerful and courteous demeanour, 
a sincere and intelligentbehef, and feelings of the deepest mterest 
in the people as well as in the Lands of the Bible Thus furnished, 
acquainted too with so many of the modem languages, and having 
m his hbrary almost every work of note from the times of Jerome 
and the Boi^eaux pilgnm down to our own, Dr Wilson could 
not well fail in producing a valuable and important work Every 
part of it indeed is finished oonscientiousjly and ex abundcmit 
There is a proftision of learning The topographical details are 
full and precise, and his descnptions picturesqiie and intelhgible 
The information he has collected and condensed oonoermng the 
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Eastern churches, the Jews, the remnant of the Samaritans, and! 
the tnbes and languages of the East, would alone furnish matter 
for a separate volume , and the work is splendidly illustrated 
with engravings, cuts, copies of inscriptions, plans of cities, 
and beautiful and accurate maps 
Such a book is certainly not to be read like the last new novel 
or the last flashy tour of the season It demands study, thought, 
and attentiOD, and, in order to be fully appreciated, some sym- 
pathy with the pursuits, and no slight smattenng of the almost 
encyclopedic knowledge of its accomplished author 
We shall not at present follow Dr Wilson in Ins journey 
through Egypt, round the head of the Bed Sea at Suez, and 
amidst the wild fastnosaes and romantic defiles of the mountain 
pemnsula of Sinai The main interest of this portion of his route 

18 connected with the wandenngs of the people of Israel, and die 
miraculous events of which it was the scene, as recorded by 
their illustrious legislator Dr Wilson, while diflenng very 
considerably from Dr Robmson, and for reasons which seem to 
carry groat weight, bears witness to die wonderful truthfulness, 
and lifb liko accuracy of detail, which mark the Mosaic narra- 
tive As the wilderness becomes better known, there seems 
litde reason to doubt that every step in the march of the Israel- 
ites, from the passage of the Red Sea to the passage of the 
Jordan, may yet be distinctly traced and identified Leaving, 
however, this most interesting field smd all that concerns the 
Nile, the Isthmus, the two arms of the Red Sea, and the district 
lying between them for fuller notice in another connection we 
proceed with Dr Wilson cicross the great valley of the Arabah 
toward Petra, the city of the Rock 

This enormous crevasse extends from the sources of the 
Jordan to the gulf of Akaba, with a length of 280 miles and 
an average breadth of 1 0 A glance at the map will show that 
the gulf of Akaba itself is merely a continuation of the same 
fissure, and it requires no great stretch of imagination to carry 
It down to the straits of Babel Mandeb through the whole length 
of the Red Sea. It smks southwards through the lakes of 
Huleh and Tibenas, and northwards from Akaba through the 
Arabah, with a nearly equal descent, to the cavernous hollow of 
the Bead Sea The bottom of the valley between the two seas 
was evidently a water-course, by which the Jordan may have 
found its way to the Red Sea, ere its waters oovered the cities 
of the plain , but Br Wilson shows satisfrictonly that this did 
not take place during the historic period, and has no countenance 
from the narrative of Scripture — 

“ We weie exactly seven hours in crossing the Arabah. Cutting it diago- 
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aallj, we did not And it so ^el on its sar&oe as we expected ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, it is as barren as tlie desert itself It has oommonly a rerj 
hard stony TOttom Patches of softer matenal, but of sand with rexy 
little soil in it, here and there occur, especially where there are depressions 
in its surface Many boulders and rounded stones, of red and white 
granite, porpheiy, bas^t, sandstone, and lirae such as are found m beds of 
rivers runniBg between mountuns of different formations, are m many 
parts scattered over its surface On the Eastern sides there are beds of 
alluvial gravel tom up by torrents. The diy bod of one of these torrents, 
with Steen banks, called Wadi el Oliarondol we found about half a mile 
m breadtn That this was the bed of a nver we bad no doubt , and we 
were quite willing to believe that it must be the bed of the ancient Jordan, 
through which its roUmg floods passed ou to the Red Sea before the des- 
truction of the cities of the plain The very name which it bears however, 
when viewed m connexion with its real source puts an end to this interest- 
ing speculation It is called the Wadi Oharandel, (Armdela ) because it is 
the continuation of a large Wodi and winter torrent coming down first m a 
north west direction from the heights of Mount Heir, and then on arriving 
at the level of the Arabah, not passing to the south west to the Red Sea, but 
to the north-east to the Dead Sea. It la considerably to the soutli of the 
part where it enters the great plain that the drainage of the Arabah goes to 
the Bed Sea, Some mi^ think that these facts, whatever they mav determine 
as to the Wadf Gharandel as it now exists do not conclusively pi'ovethat tlie 
Jordan may not have passed through the Arabah to the Red bea before 
the overwhdming of Sodom, Gomorreb and the other cities of the plain 
On the occasion of this catastrophe, they may say, a gieat altemtion may 
have taken place in the level of tlie valley throughout its whole extent An 
elevation may have occurred in its middle, and a depression m its northern 

E aits I he extent of tins elevation and depi-ession, necessaiy to suit the 

lots of the case, it is to bo observed in reply, is such as far to transcend the 
Scripture narrativo Tlie Dead Sea has been found by the actual measure 
ments of Lient Symouds of the Royal Engineers, to oe 1313 3 feet, and the 
lake of Tibenas 98 feet, below the level of the MediteiTonean If all 
this depression took place witli the raising of the W6di Arabah above the 
level ot the ocean when the Loid rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire out of lieaven, then must God have not only “ over 
thrown those ciUes and all the plain, (in 'ahich they were,) and all the 
inhabitants ol the cities and that which gi‘ew upon the groimd,” as the 
sure word of bis testimony informs us out, if we may judge from any 
thing we know of the nughty power of an earthquake of 3ie required 
magnitude, it must, if it took place, have convulsea to Iheir overthrow the 
whole lands of Canaan, Moab, Ammon, Edom, and the Desert, to tlie 
destruction of all their inhabitants No suck convulsion took place Lot, 
casting his eyes on Zoar, quite proximate to Sodom, said, This city is 
near to flee unto, and it is a Uttle one oh, let me escape tliither, (is it not 
a little one ?) and my soul shall live " Into tins city he was permitted 
to flee, and was safe Abraham, living m the plains of Mamre, near He- 
bron, had praotioal cognizance of the execution of tlie thieatened vengeance 
of God on the cities of the plain, only by his getting up early in the morning 
to the place where he stood before the Lord, and looking toward Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and beholding the smoke of the oountiy going up like the 
smoke of a furnace Striking as must have been the phenomena which oo> 
ouired during the storms of fire and brimstone, and the eruptions and sdbmer 
genoe which may have been their cause or actompamments, they certainly 
udl short of the awful demands of the theojy to which I refer The fact 

T F 
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nndoubt^y is, that the W&di Arabah and its oontinuation, the valley 6i 
the Jerd^ whatever partial changes they may have undergone in our own 
Adamio era, together form perhafiB the most wonderful crevasse m the whole 
world — a fissure made by volcanic and basaltic eruptions, long before the 
race of man appeared on the globe * — Fol I pp 284-200 

The extraordinary geological formation of the Mount Seir 
range is very graphically described by Dr Wilson, and, we 
believe, for the first time , and his account of the view from the 
summit of Mount Hor, that " mount on the top of which Aaron 
died, and which to this day bears amongst all the Arab tnbes 
the name of Jebel Hfirun, bears sinking impress of the wnter s 
sympathy with the awful and sublime aspect of nature around 
him — 

“ The fundamental stratified rock we found to be tbe new red or vanegated 
sandstone a circumstance worthy of notice, because, when associated with 
the existence of tbe same rock, with bonzontal strata, on the heights of 
Mount Hor, which we afterwards visited m the coui'se of tbe day, we had 
uneqmvocal evidence of the formation extending to the extraordinary 
depth of about 1600 feet Through tins rook, there burst longitudmal 
dykes of red granite and porpliyry, running nearly parallel with the 
range of Mount Seir and so completely silK^ing tlie sandstone in some 
parts as to give it the appearance of a pnmitive rock Above tbe 
red sandstone we have the Jurassic limestone, so abundant m the Holy 
Land and highest of ^1 the cretaceous mstem of which we afterwaids 
found the summits of Mount Seir behind Petra to be composed Over 
much of tbe sandstone below, there lie great quantities of alluvial com 
pact conglomerate, prmoipally of chalk with pebbles and lounded 
stones and also laigo quantities of loose chalk which have been waslied 
down by the heavy rams Tlie red granite and the dark porplm cutting 
through the stratified rocks, so diverse m their colour, and the wmte debns 
by wluch tliey are covered presented together a scene so peculiar as to 
give large scope to our wonderment 

“ Near the crown of tbe height we found a gash m tbe monntam, with 
a ledge of rock overhanging it and m tlus cut after passmg an ancient 
archway and gate, we found a regular senes of steps wmoh conducted us 
to the veiy summit 

After the greatness and penl of the effort wluch we hod been compelled 
to make, we should, m ordmaiy circumstances have been elated with the 
sueoess which we had experienced , hut tlie wild sublimity, and grandeur, 
and terror of tbe new and wonderful scene around and underneath us, 
overawed our souls. We were seated on tbe veiy throne, as it appeared to 
us, of Desolation itself Its own metroi>olis of broken, and shatteied, and 
fitwnmg heights — rum piled upon nun, and dark and devounng depth 
added to depth, — lay on our right band and on our left. To the nsmg sun. 
Mount Seir, the pnde and the glory of Edom, and the terror of its adversa 
Ties, lay before us— smitten m its length and breadth by the hand of the A1 
nughtv stretched out against it — barren and most desolate, with its daughter, 
the ' city of tbe rock, overthrown and prostrate at its feet To the west we 
had tbe great and terrible wilderness, with its deserts, and pits, and droughts, 
spread out before us, without any limit but its own vastness, and p^ 
nounoed by God buns^ to be the very “ shadow of death We 
could not restnet our attention to the awful scene, unpaxfdleled though 
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it was m onr expenenoe, as oombinmiig the tenors of both the Almightj 
power and avenging justice of G-od It was the and representation to 
US of that day ot the Loid, m which the heavens wall pass away with a 
great noise, the elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth also, 
and the wor^ that are theiem shall be burned up Would that we had 
taken home to ourselves with matei senousness than we did, the solemn 
counsel, “ Seemg then, that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner 
of persons ought ye to be in all holy convex sation and godliness looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of tiie day of God 

In Petia Dr Wilson spent seierol da}8, and he has given a 
full and animated desciiption of that wonderful city He thinks 
that Dr Robinson is mistaken in supposing all the excavations 
m the rocks to have been either tombs or temples , and from 
finding many with windows, as well as doors, habit ible apart- 
ments, cisterns for water in front, and easy access from below, 
ho has no doubt that these at least formed habitations for the 
hving Veiy interesting also is his comparison of the excava- 
tions of Petra with the cave temples and sculptures of Western 
India But Dr Wilsons well regulated mind was not entirely 
absorbed by the subhmo and astomshing combination of nature 
and human ait in the land of monels around him , he looked 
with the feelings of a chnstian philanthropist upon the wild 
people of the neighbouihood , and he was rewarded by the 
lery piobable identification of the lude Fellahin of Wadi Musa 
with the ancient children of Edom This discovery is so inter 
esting, that we must quote Ins account of it at some length — 

“ rbe most inteiesting of our conforences with the 1 ellahm of Wadi 
Musa weip tlioso whiob refeiied to then own position m the human family 
Having been sUuck with the pecuhaiity of then countenance and diess, we 
asked the slieikh and some of bia dependents whom wo had invited to our 
tents if they considtitd themsohes a distinct Arabian tube or a portion of 
any known Aiabian community, 1 heir leply was staitlmg — * La nahnu 
aulad Beni Ismyen ‘ No u e art the off^npnng of the Bene lercuAt — 
and gave occasion to the foUowmg couveisation, winch Mi South and I re 
corded at the time m then presence — 

TiaveUen — Wlio excavated tlie tombs and dweUmgs of Wadi Musa^ 
J ellahm — “ 1 he Bene Israel, the luikmans, and tlie Nasnmi — Chns 
tians, but applied to foieigners in geneial, such as the Gioeks and Bomans 
T — ‘ Wlieie aie the tombs of the Bene Isioel ’ 

F— “ I he distiict (baladl of tlie Bone Israel is in the comer jonder,** 
pointing to the senes of tomus remarkable from then plainness at the north 
west comer of the valley 

T — ‘ Where aie the luikmon tombs ^ 

F — “ They aie neai thorn 
T — ‘ Where ore the tombs of the Nasioni 
F — These aie th^, pointing to the laige excavations around us 
1 — “ Do you e\er find anythmg m the tombs ’ 

F — “ Yes , we have found plenty of skulls and bones, but tlio coffins are 
almost all empW In connexion with this lemaik, one of the I ellahm got 
up to the top of the rooks and brought &om a tomb on ancient um of plain 
earffien wore, for winch we gave him a few piastiee. 
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dead^ 

F — No , they were intended for the also 
T — ** Who were the first inhabitants of W&di Mue4 ? Tell us all you 
inow about their history ” 

This country was first m the possession of the Jahtli Eaum 
el Abd, of the ‘ ignorance (rf the people of the dave * After them carao 
the Bene-lsrael under Musa. After that the Bene-Israel became Muham 
mada n s, The Fellahin battle<^witb the Wiihabis, when the Sheikh s beard 
was first beginning to Yegetate» when 170 Wahabis and 20 iellihin were 
killed None of us can read, and we have no records.* 

T — “ How numerous is your body ^ 

F — “ There are 500 of us able to bear arms under Sheikh Suleiman and 
500 under Sheikh Auhed * 

T — “ Do you mtermany with the Arabs 7 
F — “ No we intermarry with the Bene-Israel of the Beit-Shar ” 

T— “ Where do these people reside ? 

F — “ They live m the Jebel Atlabek and Jehel es-Safoli Their Wadi is 
named el Hamd They come to us m the hot weather 
T — “ What are the names of men emrent among you ’ Mention them, 
omitting all your titles 

F — “ Aesu (Esau) Auhed (Ohed,) Hu soin, Risalan, StQim Aid Ah 
Umar Musa, (Moses,) Shahm, Suleman, (Solomon) Hamad, Dawud 
(David,) Yusif (Joseph,) Mahmud, Amar, Abd elKader, Koaim, Mansur, 
Sal&maJ), Ibrahim, (Abraham) Nasr Allah, Ishak, (Isaac,) Yakub, (Jacob,) 
Salih, N&um 

T — “ Now, mention the names of some of your women ” 

F — “ Maiyam Fatimah, Salmah, Hamdah, Nosrah, Reyya, (Leah ’>) 
Hajar, (Hagar) Tamum, Ehaukhu, Waidab N^]am, Salimah, Aidah 
Bafyai), Mandhah Aidhah, Kanura, Watfili, Safir Moridhaha Satr, 
Halima Ayeshah, Matshabob, Bifka, (Behecoa,) Tafia, Harha, Latifah 
‘ Simple as wks the information which we received from them it is not 
without the highest interest As they consider themselves distinct from the 
Arabs, and have no intcimamage with them it is extremely probable that 
tlK V are the descendants of some of the older races, (commingled with one 
ano her it may be ) who anciently inhabited Idumea Though in their foa 
turos and personal appearance, and even dress, as m the ringlet of hair 
above the ear which some of them wear, they ceitamly resemble the Jews 
who are settled in the east, parti culaily those of Yemen and Bombay , and, 
though th^ denominate themselves Bene-Israel, tliey may not belong to the 
family of Jacob but of Esau, which, as we learn from Josephus, embraced 
the Jewish faith It is irorthy of notioe that tlie fii-st name of a man 
which they mentioned to us as current among them was that of Fsau , and 
that Matababah, one of their female names, seems, by a bold anagram not 
unusual m the formation of Arabic woifis from the Hebrew, to resemble 
Basbemath, &o wife of Esau * Aidah, too, one of the female names, la 
like tliat of Adoli, another of Esaus wives Most of the names, including 
even those which are found m the Old Testament, are common to the 
FelUdun of Wadi Musa and the Arabs The number of Old Testament 
names m proportion to others, however, is greater than 1 have found m 
any list so lumted as that which we obtained from these people It is cu 
nous to see that between the Tunes of Ignorance, of which all the 
Arabs speak, and the prevalence of Islam, they interpose the advent to the 
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oountiy of the Bene<IsraeI , and that they point to the simple exe^ratums 
of the north west of Petra, as partioulmly the work of the Bene-Israel, — 
or, as I hare supposed, the Edomites, — properly distinguishing them from 
the more artistic exoavationB which they ascnbe to the Nasrani, or Nasar 
renes, or indefinite, “foreigners — Vol I pp 330-333 

The coming up from the wilderness into the promised land has 
been often described , but never with greater freshness and beauty 
than in the following extract Dr Wilson s temperament is ap- 
parently not poetical , vet the feeling of the ohnstian, answer- 
ing to the coll of nature and the hallowed associations of faith, 
have here found utterance in words that breathe the essence of true 
poetry It would be difficult to find a more beautiful passage m 
the whole compass of English literature, and we present it to 
our readers as a gem, that will win its way into c\ery heart 

“ The thick mists aud heavy dews of this momiDg were decided iiidica 
tions to us that we had escaped from the dreadful drought of the desert and 
entered on the fertile elevated plains of the south of Judah The light soil 
around us though pi^sonting nothing hko tlie carpet of emerald green, 
which we see in more northern climes, was both delightful and refreshing 
to the eye The grass, which was shooting up in separate stalks not unlike 
rye, tliongh comparatively spare, was intermingled with wild oats and in 
numerable beautiful aromatic flowers aud shnihs, many of which were in 
their fullest blow The wild daisy and tulip and a species of clover, f 
though not the moat striking in themselves recalled to our remembrance 
the pastoral fields so long removed fiom our new but winch we bad so 
often trodden in mirtliful glee “ when hfos bosom was young \\e felt 
exhilarated to a degree which no ono can imagine who has not been in 
circumstanees similar to our own The scene to us after a pilgrimage of 
forty da^ in the groat and temblo wilderness the shadow of death, was 
truly as life from the dead We felt as if the larks which were ofTermg their 
orisons to the God of nature, were sympathuing with our feolmgs Aud then 
the Scnptural associations of this charming locality ‘ Abraham and Isaac, 
and Jacob — ^the plain men dwelling in touts hut the great patriarchs of tho 
people wonderful from tlie beginning — and David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
passed before us, witli their flocks and bords, lu all their pastor^ simplicity 
and wnth all theur benignant piety Most interesting was it to us to feast 
our eyes on the very works of God which, under the guidance of his Spirit, 
nursed their pure and elevated devotion That language which was the 
fruit of their own inspiration, we found alone adequate to the expression of 
our praise Such lyncs as the himdred and fourth psalm were pregnant 
witli new meaning and had to us a beauty and freshness such as we hod 
never before perceived or enjoyed — Vol I pp 34A 34o 

Here is another picture, in the broad Dutch stNlc, sketched 
with a yi[ orous pencil, and evidently drawn from the life — • 

“ Dhabanyah bas seen better times than those which it now enjoys, as the 
memora of its former buildings, and the remains of a Kasr, a tower 
or castle, and one or two other erectious, sufficiently show At present it 
consists of about eighty square and round burrowing places, pii^y exoor 
voted from the |UinB, and partly covered with mud and stones, into which 
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as many families oie m amme d, ^hen tlieu membeis are tof^etlier , a pieity 
laige aicbed kli6n or caraTan&eiai, m wliioli we found most of the male 
population lolling and laughing and Eouokmg and spitting and sweaiing and 
ahusing one anotbei, lound an immense fire of sticks, charcoal, and mied 
GOTi dung, the only fiveH now, as probably m the days of old, in the land of 
Canaan , anumboi of pits or magazines, in some of which giam and lum 
her aie deposited, and luto otheis of which tlie bodies of the dead aio 
ihiown, that the trouble of digging glares may he avoided , and of dung 
hills the aooumulatiou of jears, liteiall> as high as the hovels themselves 
It resembles many othei plailbs which we alteiwaids saw in diffeient 
paitsof the counuj and which aio peihaps o\en saddei mdicatious of 
the desolation and degiadation of the land than the numeioua distiicts 
which are left without an inhabitant I lie vill igcis os distinguisliedfiom Uio 
Badawm, aio denominated Hadhi Aiabs Ihe stout lubbaTdl 5 men, with 
then hlotclied faces clotted and cmly heaids aud shaggy appaiol — se\eial 
of them wealing a sheepskin tied o^ oi then sliouldeis — weie the ^eiy per 
somfleations of falUi aud ta/iness Ihe women who weie unveiled weio 
toleiahly well clothed and had much moie ft inknfss and kindness about 
them than then loids and mastcis — Vol J jtp J^)l 3 >2 

By way {A pendant ^ we gne a specimen of an Arab scolding 
match A quuiel, or ratlicr a coolucsb, li id tiken place between 
Dr Wilson 9 guides, aud anotlici pait) of Badawiu The climax 
was biought about by Sheikh Husein 

* Youi wives and daughteis ho tauntingly said aie such tondoi and 
fastidious ohjeetb tliat they can ucitlici dii\e a slicop to the waste, noi 
leoall a wandei mg camel They can neither bake uoi boil, nor giind nor 
brmg water Instead of seiving you you haie to seivo them and assist 
them fhej aie the sheikhs, and you Rie the bla\es I his impudence 
met with a corresponding 1 espouse Qet down fi om youi camoh and we 
shall show you that you ho Oui wi\e8 arc women but not so aie yours, 
who ore so dll ty aud smell so lank, tliat a man cannot bit with them in tho 
same lent Worse than tins followed, and had not wo peiemptoiily intei 
ieied, tho consequences might have boon lamentable, as ^th paities became 
absolutely faantio with 1 age — Vol I p 339 

Di Wilson visited the reputed tomb of Abraham at Hebron, 
but was unable to obtain admission mto tlic mteiior The tomb 
itself IS to\ered by a mosque, which bears evident tracts of 
having been formeily a chiistian church, built probably by the 
crusaders The wall suirouuding it is ibout sixty feet high, and 
the lowest part has eveiy appearance of gitat autiqiuty It is com- 
posed of the laige bevelled stones, seen in the wall of tho Haiom 
and the tower of Hippicus at Jciusalom, and now generally suppos 
ed to be of old Jewish, 01 Phamcian 01 igin The tombs of Abi aham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and their wives as well as the tomb of Joseph, (al- 
though he was buiied atShechem)* ** arc shewn inside the mosque 

* The tomb of Joseph, (siiys Dr Wifaou, %ol II p 00) m often coupled m 
ancient writers wifii the well of Jacob It lies about two or Uitm hundred yards to the 
north of it, across fhe valley, and we repaired to it aftei leaving the well As it at pre 

sent stands, it is a small solid erecLon in the form of a wagon roof; o>er what u anp 
posed to be the Fatnaroh s grare, with a small pillar or altar at each of its extromitieb, 
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but all these are undoubtedly apocryphal Underneath the 
mosque however a cave is believed to exist, which has every right to 
be looked upon as the true cave of Machjielah, the tomb in which 
Abraham buned Sarah, and where his own ashes repose There 
he Isaac and Kebecca, there Jacob buned Leah , and thither his 
own remaius were carried m solemn pomp, when the people of 
the land said — “ This is a grievous mourning of the Egyptians 
Prom the exact descnption found in the book of Genesis, Hebron 
was evidently well known in tie time of Moses, after the return of 
the Israelites from Egypt Indeed from the earliest times, it was a 
place of note, being built “seven years before Zoan in Egypt 
It was the first place visited bj the spies, and became afterwmxis 
the inheritance of Caleb, after Joshua Inmself, the most distin- 
guished man amongst the Israelites It was also one of the 
cities of refuge In the last days of Jerusalem, it is mentioned 
by Josephus, who pniticiilaily describes the tomb of Abraham, 
and the large stones of which it was constructed Large indeed 
they must have been, for Dr Wilson measured one in the wall 
surrounding the Huinin, thirty eight feet loug, and nearly tliree 
feet and a half high Eusebius and Jerome wiite of the se- 
pulchre of Abraham as \Nell kno^sn in their day and Tews, 
Cliiistians and Muhomedans ha^e ever since agreed in believing, 
that it IS the veritable “cave of Machpelali oier against Mamre 
The evidence in its favour is so strong as to satisfy Dr Kobinson 
himself Benjamin of Tudcla rLlutes, that though the tombs or 
rather the Sarcophagi above arc shown to the people as those 
of til e Patriaichs, yet, by pas men t of a large sum of raone} , 
access may be obtained to tlie cave below, which is lighted 
by a lamp, and contains sevend excavated chambers opening 
into each other, containing the tombs of the patnarchs, and the 
bones of many of their posterity, whose memory has perished 
from the earth Ihe Mussulman tradition, if not so authentic, 
is considerably more imagmatnc, and is remarkable because it 
refers to the cave under the mosque as a place famiharl} known 
It purports to be the story of a descent into this cavern by Abu 
Bekr, which he relates as follows — 

“ They raised the pavement and there wont down with us a man named 
Saluk, who was a man of probity ovcollence, and good faith 1 went with 
him So he walked on and I aftei him , and we descended seventy two 
steps , and then I beheJd, on my light liand, a great sareopha^is of black 
stone upon whioh was an old man with scanty hail, long beard, and m a 

Bometunes called the tombs of Fphraim and Manosseh, and in the middle of an en 
doBTue without a oovenug An excavation under Joseph s tomb, if made with suitable 
caution, m^t lead to some veir important disrovery It is not at all improbable 
that the coffin or erh (in wluch Joseph s body was put, when it was embalmed m 
Egypt, and which was taken by the Israelites to this place) was deposited in a stoue 
Sarcophagus, which may remam to this day 
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men dress, and lying on his back So said Salok unto me, Hus is Isaac 
Passing on then a httle, we came unto a larger sarcophagus than the first 
Thereon was a Shaikh lymg on his back between whose arms all was grey 
bailed, his head and hem being white, bis two yeils (or eye-lashe8( and the 
borders of his eyes (eye-brows) being white also Beneath his gmy hair 
was his green robe His person was most beautiful, and the wind gently 
wayed his grey hair on the right and left Then said Saluk, This is Abra- 
ham And 1 fell on my face, and prayed to God the prayer which occurred 
into me We passed on, and came to a lightly-skiliuliyKjaryed sarcophagus 
Thereon was a brosm dark old man — yery brown indeed , his beard was 
short cnap, and curly, and thick Beneath his shoulders was his green 
robe, most resplendently green Then said Saluk, llus is Jacob Then wo 
turned aside, and went on to examine the deep yenerable Beoess ’ 

This legend is found in an Arabic History of the temple of 
Jerusalem written by the Imam Jalol addin id Siuti and, by the 
irresistible play of association transports us, far away from Mamre 
and the East, to the chancel of Melrose Abbey, when the moon- 
shine streamed full upon the grave of Michael Scott 

In the main, however, with scarcely an exception, nothing can 
be more dull, leaden, and debasing than the traditions of the Holy 
Land Superstition always debases , and the Holy Land has become 
the very sink of supirstition, fraud, fanaticism and ignorance 
In the last, it must he acknowledged, that Islam bears the palm , 
as for instance, when the learned Imam compares a certain great 
slaughter to the diendfiil infliction of Gods vengeance, when 
Nebuchadnezzar, at the head of an army of Grecians, slew 70,000 
Jews for their base minder of John the Baptist , but in all else 
the churches of the West hold indisputable and gudty pre emi- 
nence The superstition of the ^lahomedans is, like themselves, 
grave dignified and decoious The tombs, where ho Abraham 
the friend of God, and Aaron His chosen servant, and David 
the man after His own heart, inspire no distrustful feelings, 
and no associations, but such as are hallowed, solemn, and 
appropriate and tlie silence, loneliness and m>stery, where no 
rude voice is heard, and no rude foot permitted to intrude, 
appeal powei frilly to tlie imagination, and win involuntary sym 
pathy for a veneration, which the word of God and melancholy 
expenence alike condemn as ‘ too superstitious 

It was reserved for Christian churches (so they call them 
selves) to invent or to debase sites, associated with the most 
sacred names, and the most solemn and overpowenng events 
that ever were transacted on the face of mans earth, and to 
exhibit to their Mahomedan brethren, m the presence of these 
overpowenng associations, the miserable farce of the vulgar lug 
gler, the mfifionism of the faction fight, and the licence or the 
brothel No words con desenbe the feehngs of disgust, indigna- 
tion, and terror, which these scenes arouse in every truly chns- 
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tian heart no words can exaggerate their awful guilt, and the^ 
evil influence What must the Moslems think of the rehgion of 
Jesus ? It came to them in war and blood it has dwelt among 
them for many centuries, associated with all that is fSUse, odious 
and despicable Heavy will be the reckomng of every ohuic)i 
that has taken part m this foul and abominable thmg 

In the noble passage formerly quoted, we have seen how Dr 
Wilson s soul was oi>en to the inspiration of Palestine, and to 
the memories of its Shepherd king but the approach to BethJe 
hem and Calvary strike no corresponding chord It draws 
forth the voice of denunciation, not the song of praise and 
delight and we think it a duty to lay before our readers what 
Biich a man thinks of what he saw with his own eyes — 

“ The situation of the Church of the Holy sepulchre will be understood 
by the reader when he casts his eye on the “ Plan of Jerusalem. When 
we were slowly going down one oi the lanes to the court in front of it to the 
south, we were ordered to make way for a procession, headed by the Rere- 
rendissimo, or the chief Franciscan monk and the Austnan consul general, 
and formed of vanous olEoial and non-official personages and persons, pro 
ceeding by quick march on a ceremonioua visit to this famous buildmg A 
voice behind us exclaimed, “ Be Be, Aj, hadA tamAshA bouA,” “ Jaravo 
hravo, we are to hive Jins fun to-day We were quite startled with this 
familiar ejaculation, associated in our minds with all the madness and mis- 
chief of a heathen JattrA The correctness of its application to Ihe scenes 
and semoes of the so-called Christian pilgrimage or Jerusalem, our own 
observation soon taught us to admit It proceeded from a Muhammadan 
from the north of India, who was squatted at the side of the lane m which 
we were, witii a few trinkets for sale spread out before him 

i)c 

From this western part of the bmldings, we are burned along through the 
crowds by our guides, to vanous other places of note which have be^ dis- 
covered m a state of convenient proximity to one another Here our atten 
tion is duocted to the tomb of Joseph and Nioodemus , there to the exact spots 
where Christ appeared to Mary Magdalene and to his mother, and where 
they respeotivoly stood when they beheld our Lord Here we enter the 
chapel or Longinus the oentunon , and the chapels of the parting of our 
J^ru B garments, and of the place where those stood who mocked him on 
the cross Descending a flight of forty nme st^, we are in the eastern 
part of the building called the Church of the Holy Cross where we find 
the chapels of St Helena, the mother of Constantine, and the penitent thief, 
and, after an additional thirteen steps, we are at the ^ace of the tnventum 
of the cross ' Beturmng to the entrance of the buil^gs, we find the BBce&t 
to Calvary,” a locality which, if genuine, would m its sacred ossomatioM 
be the most overwhelming on the face of the globe The very spot where 
the cross was planted is pointed out, without any hesitation or dubiety A 
small crevice m the rook, in which there is nothing more remarkable than la 
seen in hundreds of oavitiesm all parts of theoretaoeous strata of theoountiT, 
IS declared to be one of the rents caused by the earthquake which took 
place when our Inrd was orumfied Imposture and oremihtv have found 
the whole oon^nes of ** holy places” connected with onr Lora s oruofilxion, 
interment, and resurrectioa, m this biuldlng, which has been pro&nely 
called the ** Temple of the Lord, the ** New Jenisolemr I envy not 
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feelings of the Protestaxit, who can surrej them with feeling of anything 
hke oomplaeenoy or satisfaction 

♦ sfc* « 

The noise and hustle of the pnests and people, the lenty and formahty 
on the one hand, and the theatnioal affectation of devotion and icrerenoe on 
the other, of great multitudes of the pilgnms , the idolatrous reoogmtion, by 
nearly the whole masses, of the allege sacred i^ts, and invocation of saints 
and angels, the innumerable prostrations before images, pictures, and eode* 
siastios , and the hope of pardon, mdulgenoe, and merit, which was swellmg 
the breasts of ell, imo implicitly beheve m the dootnne of their degraded 
oburohos, made us feel as if we had been transported from Jerusalem, and 
oaiTied back to the great land of heathenism m which we bad so long so- 
journed. More affecting scenes of superstition and delusion we scarcely re- 
membered to have seen m tliat dark land If we mourned and wept over the 
rums of the natural Zion, when it first presented itself to our view, shorn of 
all itB glory, and ploughed as a field, we still more mourned and wept over 
the desolations of the spintual 7ion at Jerusalem Viewing what we wit- 
nessed as Its i^resentaUve, L/okicl s chambers of imagery were its appro- 

S nate type, We seemed to realize it as a fact that we were literally in ‘ So- 
om, where the Lord was crucified — Fol I pp 444-460 

The following touching and truthfiil account of his first im- 
pression of Jerusalem by the Bev W Graham shows how com 
pletely Christian minds sympathize with each other — 

* I cannot say, dearly beloved fhond and fatlier, that my feelings have 
boon much excit^ or my faith strengthened by examinmg the sacred places 
at Jerusalem Of course my prophetic faith — my conviction of the truth 
of God 8 testimony, whether it bo in promise or m threatening, must bo 
confirmed by witnessmg in this] and, the awful reahties of God s word, which 
has taken enect hke a tbunderboJt. A country teemmg m former times 
with many millions of inhabitants, is now nearly dispeopled, the Vale of 
Sharon alone could sustain all the population of Palestino , most fertile 
districts without culture, proud cities and kingdoms overthrown, acoordmg 
to the exact word of God, and many similar fulfilments of prophecy, can 
not but deepen the conviction of the truth of Gods word m the mind of 
the spectator But my love to Jesus was not excited by surveying bis sup- 

S oeea tomb, nor my zeal for Ghnstiamty increased by seeing the hole m 
le rock where the cross is said to have stood, or the chamber of the cross, 
or the fissure m the rent rook, or the spot pomtod out as that where the 
code crew In fact, I could not get nd of the idea of monkiBh imposture, 
and the emotion of my mind was that of melancholy mixed with anger 
The loca tanda are all matters of gam and sordid speonlation to the idle 
and Ignorant monks Every thing is formed to attract and dazzle the pil 
gnms The superstition of the deluded multitudes who, urged by the 
stinm of an unquiet conscienoe, press into the church to touch or kiss the 
marble of tbe holy sepulchre, is melanolioly , and the deceives of these 
men, who ought to know better, and who are implicated m oontnving and 
perp^atmg many of the deluaions, must have a severe leckomng m the 
^y of God Tbe Judge is at hand, and we aro forbidden to judge before 
the time On the Mount of Olives, mdeed, when apart from the practices of 
superstition, and beholding the Qimed aty of a Saviours rejected love, the 
feuutam of my feelmgs was stricken open again, and the awed yet Iran 
quillized heart entered mto sympathy with the moral and histone glones of 
tbe scene Here, in very tnUh, the Son of God lived, and laboured, and 
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died There u the castle of Band, here is Mount Zion, fmd yonder is 
the bill of Calvary O my Father, la this a reality, or is it all a dream ( 
Bid redeeming bloM flow on that spot ? and are these the ways and footst^ 
of incarnate love ? 0 my God, let the affections of my heart flow out to 
the person, rather than the plo^ , to the glorious Prisoner, now nsen and 
ascended to the right hand of Go^ rather than the suppos^ sepulchre m 
which he lay hound — Vol II j>p 269 270 

On pure sesthetioal grounds, and apart altogether from religion, 
it IS dehghtful and refreshing to think that Ihe BjUs of Sion 
and Monah, the Mount of Olives, the pathway over its top to 
Bethany, the garden of Gethsemane, and a few other hallowed 
scenes, remain unprofaned by the vulgar pawing of the Greek 
and Romish friars, or by the somewhat ostentatious piety of the 
reho loving and church hmldmg Emperors, Constantine and 
Justinian git 

Such indeed was the distinguishing outward demonstration 
of fourth century piety It was not so m the first The ohurohes 
which the Apostles sought to plant, were not built with hands , 
and, as to the mere and bnck and mortar part, so far were 
they from considenng that as a matter of importance, that not 
^ so much as an allusion to it is made in the whole of the New 
' Testament 

We must pass over most reluctantly the topography of Jerif 
Salem, and the many mteresting and exciting questions which 
It suggests Dr Wilson has not added much from his own 
personal observations but ho brings to bear on the disputed 
points a thorough knowledge of all that has been observed and 
all that has been advanced by his predecessors, a sober judg 
ment, and a spirit eznmently impartial The re^or will find in 
this part of his work an epitome of every thing worth knowing 
on the subject, and a fair statement of the present state of the 
question as to all unsettled pomts of importanoe He agrees 
with Dr Robinson m thinkmg that the site of the holy sepulchre 
was always w\th%n the second wall Indeed the topographical evi- 
dence on this head seems conclusive By running a wall any where 
within that site to Antonia, the whole of the lower city would 
be included in a tnangle having for its base a line of only 1,200 
feet, and deducting from this area, the necessary space for ois- 
terns, streets, and the large public buildings erected by Herod, 
the portion left would hardly be large enough to form an ordi- 
nary square Josephus, moreover, tells us that Herod filled 
up the valley between Monah and Acra, and so joined the 
lower city to the temple How any one, behevmg this, oould 
also heheve, that the outer wall of the lower city ran fdong tho 
slope of this very valley, has always appeared to us inoompie- 
hensible Besides, as the amphitheatre of Herod and a large sa- 
burb, (ten years afterwards inclosed by the third wall) lay outside 
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of the Acra it tsieems natural to suppose tliat the crucifixion 
took place outside of all, and not m the midst of the houses 
Traditional evidence is more fiivourable to the supposed locality 
but Eusebios speaks of the discovery as something wonderful 
and surprising, and of the monument, found, as rescued from 
obhvion , — language evidently incompatible with any certain pre- 
vious knowledge of the site The same tradition authenticates 
as strongly the invention of the Gross, and most of the other 
lying legends of the time Indeed a fourth century tradition is 
m itself a cause of suspicion, and, set against topographical 
evidence, is not worth a straw 

In regard to the temple area, Josephus and the Rabbins agree 
in asserting that it was a square , the side being about 400 or dOO 
cubits^But the Haram is an oblong of mueh larger dimensions 
Dr Rooinson accounts for the discrepancy by supposing that 
the fortress of Antonia, with its dependencies, occupied the whole 
of the Northern end Mr Wilhams again strikes off a corres- 
ponding portion on the South, which he supposes to have been 
added by Justinian, to whom he attributes the vaults and arched 
passages under the mosque El Aksa, from which the celebrated 
arch of Dr Robinson spnngs Dr Wilson hesitates as to An- 
tonia, but withholds his assent from Mr Williams He is 
inchned to place the pool of Bethesda in the large trench north 
of the Haram In one of his notes is a quotation from Jerome, 
having an important bearing on this point, which seems to have 
escaped his notice The trench separated Monah from the 
neighbouring suburb of Bezetha but Bethesda and Bezetha are 
80 obviously identical that Jerome spells the pool Bezatha 
This very simple supposition would at once determine the 
looahty, and account for the name of the suburb , as well as form 
another and a most important fixed point in the topography of 
Jerusalem His view of the extent of the third wall is novel, and, 
has much to recommend it, and his theory, that the tombs of 
the Sings are the Herodian sepulchres, and not the monument 
of Helena, is, we think, satisfactorily made out 
At Nahulus he found a remnant of the ancient Samaritans, 
from whom he collected much ounous and interesting informa- 
tion We have space only for the following — 

“ Oor host WAS much disoppomted to find that we hod strong doubts about 
the pwpnety of ranking the Bene-Israel of Bombay among the Samaritans. 
That we might make no mistake m forming a judgment of them, he would 
heMid, the artiolra of the Samantan or^ which he did m the 
foUow^ terms — 

1 ah) — Allah Wibid — Ood u onei 

2 ^|-y^MuflkNabiyah— Mowsisthepiwpho^ 
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B — Et-Torth hi el Knt^-^The L»w u the borft. 

4* Uk2J| — Kanzim el Eihlah — Qenzlp is the Eiblah. 

6 XyJiAflj A-«U5fl Yalnm yoiii elkeiimat waed^eiiraiut— 

There mil be a day of resnrreotioii and judgment 
He also r^ated eome Azabio Tersee, m which this creed waa given at 
greater length, but without any addition to ito substantial meaning When 
we said that the Bene-Israel do not view Genzim as a Eiblah, he said, 
“ Then, moat assuredly they are not Samantana” This concession, how- 
ever, he made only to ourselves To some of the members of bis ftock, who 
had began to collect aroimd us, he said, *' These gentlemen have brought 
me tidings of the Samarttant of Bombay 
We felt much intereated m the avowal of the doctrine of the resurrection 
by the Samaritans When I asked the pnest, on what passage of the Law 
ha founded this important tenet, he quot^the verse, “ 8^ now that 1, even 
I» am her and there is no god with me 1 kill, and I make alive,.* witli a 
great air of oonfidenoe m correctness of his interpretation, and asked 
US, '* Do you think that men are to remain m their graves, after they are 
m^e alive again ^ In answer to a question wluob we afterwards put to 
him he supplemented his creed, by declaring his belief m the existence of 
Satan, as a malignant and usurious spirit havmg access to the souls of men, 
to tempt and allure When we asked him to point out the autbonW in the 
Pentateuch, the standard of his faith, for this doctrme, he said, “ The 
K&h&sh which addressed Eve was evidently more than a serpent It was 
Satan who spoke within that animal “ True, wo said, " but have you no 
more direct proof for the personalitv of Satan in the books of Booses?*" 
“ Venly, we have,” he replied with great emphasis, “look at these 
texts, * Gertcun men, the children of Belial, are gone out from among 
you f ‘ Beware that tliere be not a thought m thy heart of Belial ^ 
We could not hut be much struck with bis apphcation of these passages of 
holy wnt With all due deference to Oreseuius and others, I am more than 
inolmed to believe, that the translators who render Behai as a proper name, 
have better au^onty for so doing, than those who render it abstractly, 
“ worthlessness, “ evil, and so forth It remains to he proved, that it is 
either a late or New T^tament usage merely, which sets it lorth in a perso- 
nal sense § — Vol II pp 48-i9 

Dr Wilson saw the mysterious island in the Bead Sea, near 
the embouohure of the Jordan, which Br Robinson did not see, 
and concerning which there is so much positive and contradic- 
tory evidence It was but a few hundred yards from the shore, 
and too large to be only a floating mass of bitumen Very proba** 
bly It will be found to be a shod, sometimes appearing above 
water, and having its bottom covered with pieces of bitumen 
He has not been able to add any thing to our previous know- 
ledge of this extraordinary and deeply interesting lake Indeed 
all that 18 novel in the geography of Palestine seems to have 

• Dent Twii. 89 f Deut xiiL 18< 

t Deni XT 0 The Ene^Uh venioo gives it, in this instance, “ beware that dieie be 
not a thon^t in fliy wicked bearf* 

I Bee Qeaenil Lex. sab voc. 
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fallen exclusively to the share of the Amenoans , and the later 
disco venes of Wolcot and Thomson are scarcely inferior in 
interest and importance to those of Dr Robinson himself One 
cannot help regretting, that, while science has contributed nobly 
and copiously to our knowledge of the Holy Land in every other 
department, not a site within its bounds seems yet to have been 
astronoinically determined Dr Robinson indeed speaks of the 
longitude of Jerusalem as found approximately by a lunar obser- 
vation, and Seetzea took three at different times, but unfortu 
nately they differed about seventy miles from each other 1 It is 
a little mortifying and not a little ludicrous, that our best maps 
of the Holy Land have no better authority than a pocket cotn- 
pas 9 A sextant, an artificial horizon, and a telescope giving 
sufficient power to observe the echpscsof Jupiter s satellites, 
would add very httle to the luggage of a traveller, are not likely 
to be injured, and would do more for the topography of the 
Dead Sea and other unsettled sites, in a few days, and without 
risk or labour, than has boon done for the last 2,000 years Let 
us hope that the proposed American expedition to the Dead Sea 
IS something better than the caricature given m the newspapers, 
and that we are about to have a creditable and intelligent sur 
vey of Its waters So strong is the interest felt in regard to 
it, that tlie sale of the journal of such an expedition would 
speedily repay the whole expense of the undertalang 

In connection with his journey to the sources of the Jordan, 
Dr Wilson borrows firom the journals of Mr Thomson, an 
account of an extraordinary httle lake, described by Josephus, 
and supposed by him to be the tiue source of the Jordan — 

“ Now Pamum,” he says “ is fijougUt to be the fountain of Jordan, hut in 
reality it is earned thither after on occult manner from the place called 
Pluala , this place lies as you go up to Trachomtis, and is a hundred and 
twenty ftirlongs from Cesaroa, and is not far out of the road on the nglit 
hand , and, indeed, it hath its name of Pluala [vial or bowl] Tery lusdy 
from the roundness of its circumference, as being round like a wheel Its 
water continues always up to its edges, without either sinking or runnmg 
over and as this on^ of Jordan was formerly not known, it was discover 
edso to be, when Phnip was tetrarch of TraohomtiB, for he had chaff thrown 
into ]^ia]ji, and it was found at Pamum, whore the ancients thought the 
fountain he^ of ffie nver was, to which it had been tlierefoi'e, corned by the 
waters. Of this lake we have a particular account by Mr Thomson ‘ It 
IS, be says, * about one hour and a half duo cast from the (upper) casUo 
(of and consequently nearly three hours fiom the fountain of Bdr 

mas Die path ohmhs over a high mountain, aud then leads across a plum 
covered with lava, and divided by the deep channel of a brook, which runs 
down S W , and MU mto the marsh of Huleh The Birket is the most sm 
gular basm of water 1 have ever examined. It is manifestly the mouth of a 
p^ectly round crater filled with water to withm about eighty feet of the top 
This great volcanic bowl is about three miles m mreumferenoe, and the sid^ 
are so steep that it is difficult to get down to the water It does not appear 
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to be very deep , eince, in most parts the snrfaoe is oorered with weeds, upon 
which thousands of ducks were &edmg The dfeumstanees which ident^ 
the Birket er B&m with the ancient Phiala, are its bowl like shape, and the 
fact, that it has neither inlet nor outlet, is fed neither hj a running stream 
nor by any nsible fountain, and has no known channel of escape for its surplus 
waters it neither increases nor diminishes , but what it is now m the notr 
test and dnest season of the year, the line on its laysrhuilt margin cleariy 
proyee it to be, during the rams and snows of winter This is a singular 
fact, and I leave others to explain the curious phenomenon The examina- 
tion confirmed my former doubts Tt is soarcefy possible that the Fhiala is 
the more distant ^mpearanoe, much less the touroe of the stream at Bdmfis 
The water of the Pmala is so insipid and nauseous, that it cannot be drunk, 
while the fountain at Bauids pours out a nver of cool, sweet, and dehcious 
water The Phiala is so crowded with leeches, that a mau can gather 
OOOO or even 8000 m a day , while the fountain at Bamaa is not infest by 
a single leech This could not he, if the nyer of Bamas drained the lake 
PhiaJa. Besides, the aze and position, of the mountains, and the depth and 
direction of the intervening valleys, interpose physical and geological ob- 
stacles which render the supposition incredible And, moreover, so vast a 
discharge of water as the fountain of Bamas requires would draw off the 
whole lake of Pliiala in twenty four hours or, if the supply from some 
hidden souice be equal to the aomand, it would at least change the stagnant 
character of the lake and maniicst its operation on the surmce — Vol II 
pp 170 181 

With this extract we most reluctantly conclude The re- 
maining portion of Dr Wilsons tour embraces the tempting 
names of Nazareth, Tibenas, Sofed, Damascus, the Lebanon 
range. Tyre, Sidon, Bey rut, Joppa, Tripoli, B^bek, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and the Danube On all these, and the many 
other interesting localities which Dr Wilson has visited, tlie 
reader will find in these delightful volumes not only the perso- 
nal observations and researches of a richly furnished Inith- 
lovmg and sagacious mind, but an elaborate, learned and dis- 
tinct digest of whate\cr is most valuable in former wnters The 
latter portion of the second volume contams most valuable 
materials, for the historian, the Christian, and the Missionary 
The vanous Chnstnn sects and churches of the east, the eastern 
Jews, the Samaritans, the present state and prospects of Maho- 
medanism and various questions connected with the ancient 
peoples and languages of the east, are treated of in the laborious, 
clear and exhausting method of the Germans , and the informa- 
tion regarding them, amassed by Dr Wilson, leaves the general 
reader nothing to desire 

The work indeed in all its details, is more like an Encyclo- 
pedia than the labour of a single individual We look upon it, 
as an endunng monument of Dr Wilson s talents and piety, an 
honour to our Indian literature, and to the Church, which can 
afford to send forth such men os Missionaries to the Heathen. 
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Art Vin — Evidences relative to the Efficiency of Natiie 

Agency in the Admintstraiion of the Affairs of this Country 

Calcutta 1844 

The wisdom of our aDoestors has become a bye-word 
There are \ery few pohtical or commercial pnnciples on which 
tliey pnded themselves, which have not been exploded under the 
fearless invest! gaUons of the present more practical age There 
can scarcely be a greater contrast between the magnificent steam 
ers which now cross the Atlantic in a fortnight, and the cora- 
cles of England in the days of Oecsor, than between the maxima 
which modem experience has established and those which were 
considered as the maturity of wisdom in the days of the Stewarts 
The history of exploded opinions would form one of the most 
interesting, as well as instructive, of works In no depart 
ment, however, is this improvement of pnnciples more visible, 
and in none does it open larger prospects of happiness to the 
family of man, than in our colonial pohcy It is matter of 
sincere congratulation that the establishment of these sound and 
beneficent principles should be contemporary with the unprece 
dented expansion of our colomal system, and that the most ex- 
tensive empire the world has ever seen should be held by the 
nation which has made the greatest progress m the science of 
colonial Government For more than a century and a half, and, 
indeed, down to a very recent penod, colonies were regarded as 
existing exclusively for the benefit of the mother country, and 
this idea predominated m all the measures which were adopted m 
reference to them The object of that policy was to render all 
colonial settlements subservient to the interests of the country 
by which thej had been planted, with very little regard and often 
without any regard whatever, to their individual welfare This 
selfish principle may be considered as lying at the root of our 
quarrel with America It was the attempt to moke the colonies 
contribute to the revenues of the parent state, which brought on 
the disastrous war of the Bevolution, and led to the independence 
of the Umted States Hence, we find Mr Hastings, when re- 
proached for his proceedings in India, making it his boast that 
while England was losing one empire jn the West, he was creat- 
ing and consohdating another empire in the East, and that the 
revenue which she bad failed to obtain in Amenca would hence- 
forward be furnished from India Whatever improvements 
were sanctioned in the colonies themselves had an eye 
exclusively to their increased value as dependencies, and the 
hberal idea of admimstenng their afiairs with the view of promot- 
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iDg their own peculiar interests and happiness, never appears 
to have entered the minds of those who enjoyed the direodon 
of affairs m England We believe it is the remark of Mr 
Macaulay that however tnte and common place the benevolent 
design of governing oolomal possessions for the benefit of the 
governed, inculcated in Telemachus, may appear m the present 
more advimoed age, they were deemed novel and startlmg, if 
not transcendental, in the age m which they were promulgated 
But a nobler feeling has been gradually diffused among pubhe 
men, and wiser and more generous maxims of colomd policy 
have acquired the ascendancy It is now considered one of the 
established maxims of the age that colonies should be released 
from all those restnctions which had been imposed simply to 
subserve the interests of the mother country, that they should 
be treated as integral parts of the empire rather than as depen- 
dencies, and legislated for as tliey would probably legislate for 
themselves, if they were independent It is the prevailing opi 
uion of the present time that the benefit of the connection 
should be mutual, and that while the colonies stimulate the 
industry, and supply the wants, of the country to which they are ' 
bound by the ties of consanguinity, they themselves should feel 
the blessings of the union m the impro\ement of their own 
constitution and happiness 

The Government of India has exhibited tlie same improve- 
ment of feeling The noble declaration of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
that Providence must be supposed to have bad some higher ob- 
ject lu view in annexing India to the empire of Britain than to 
afford facilities for the export of piece goods and indigo, and to 
pro\ide situations for the lelatives and the friends of the Direc- 
tors, would have sounded strange, if not ridiculous, seventy years 
ago Our power an India, canio oiiginollv without our seeking 
If any man had ventured to predict in April 1750, when the 
commercial Council of Calcutta was deprecating the wrath of 
the youthful tyrant of Murshedabad, that within fifteen months 
of that penod, we should become tlio absolute masters of thieo 
Subohs of Bengal, Bchar, and Onssa, and create a Nawab of 
our own, he would have been treated as the wildest of Msionaries 
The factory, defended by an luiwarlike gornson of a hundred and 
hfly soldiers, was sacked, and the public servants wcio murdered, 
but we returned in force, and recaptured the town, defeated the 
Nawab, and found oursehes suddenly elevated into a great poli- 
tical and military power in India Our subsequent career has 
been the inevitable result of the recapture of Calcutta, and the 
discomfiture of the Nawab We were obliged either to defend 
our new position, or to relinquish both it and the oountry But 
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as soon as we found ourselves masters of these provinces, the 
first idea which suggested itself to those on whom this power had 
80 miraoulously devolved was, to turn it into a source of profit 
for England and for themselves From 1767 to 1766, the ascen 
danoy we had acquired was employed, often by the most unjust 
and neianous means, m increasing our public and private gams 
Those who wielded that power acted as if they had no higher 
vocation m India, than to fill the treasury in Leaden hall Street, 
and to replenish their own private purses When Lord Clive 
had obtained the Dewany m 1766, and the whole internal 
administration of a country, contaimng between twenty and 
thirty millions of people, was placed in our hands, he does not 
appear to have supposed that there was any higher responsibility 
attached to this important position than that of turning it to the 
best account for his Honourable Masters, and providing against 
its being endangered He congratulated them, simply on the 
splendid income which they might now expect to denve year by 
ear from their new temtonal acquisitions in India We find no 
allusion in his despatches to &e higher and nobler dut) of 
employing these advantages for the benefit of the country, by 
attempts to improve its institutions, and to promote the happi- 
ness of its vast population Neither does there appear to have 
been any more elevated sentiment among the Court of Direc 
tors at home, who were incessantly engaged in struggles for 
the power, pelf and patronage associated with this magnificent 
conquest Seventy years before, when they had no occupation 
but to attend to a narrow and precarious trade, and no establish- 
ments m India but a few factories, they had directed that the 
Chaplains they sent out should study the '' Gentoo languages, 
in order that they might communicate knowledge to the people 
But these benevolent views vanished with the acqmsition of 
power and territory, and when at a subsequent period the 
most eminent facilities had been opened in the course of Provi- 
dence for the difEusion of these intellectual and spintual 
blessings, they employed themselves in debating on the propriety 
of expelling every missionary from the oountrv 

So little indeed were the rulers of India olive to the moral 
TesponsibihUes of their station, that for seven years after the 
administration of the country had been placed in their hands 
in 1765, they abandoned it to Native agency, with the full know- 
ledge that the power thus delegated was made the instrument 
of the greatest oppression The admimstration of jusUoe was left 
in the hands of corrupt native officials , and the pohoe of the ooun 
irj was so entirely neglected, that the high ways swarmed with bands 
of droits in the vicinity of Oaloutta. Even the collection of the 
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revenue was entrastod to Natives of the country over whose 
peculations the Council exercised so little control, that wbenr 
they were at length constrained to take the management of the 
finances into their own keeping, they found more than half a 
million sterling a year of revenue permanently aUenated by 
fictitious grants These native officers were rewarded by large 
salanes, at the very time when they were amassing colossal for- 
tunes by every species of extortion The Fouzdar of Hoogly;. 
who occupied no higher post than that of the principal cnminal 
authority m a single district, received an allowance ten times 
greater than that of the Members of Council At the same time^ 
it must not be forgotten that although the Civilians wore wretch- 
edly paid, the profits of the inland trade m which all the Euro- 
pean servants of Government were engaged, in spite of every 
prohibition, amply compensated them for the parsimony of their 
masters In a letter of March, 1 772, Warren Hastings says ^ 
" The boys of the service are the sovereigns of the countiy under 
the unmeaning title of supervisors, collectors of the revenue, ad- 
ministratois of justice and rulers, heavy rulers of the people 
At the beginning of the next yeai he says, “ Wlio would rest 
satisfied with a handsome salary of Three or Four Thousand 
Rupees a }ear to maintain him in Calcutta, who could get a lakh 
or three lakhs, which I belle^ e have been acquired in that space, 
and live at no expense, in the distnct ? The fact appears to 
have been, that all the authority and influence of the adminis 
tration were left m the bands of Mahomed Reza Khan,— who 
received Nine lakhs of Rupees a year, — and of Ins subordinates 
in every distnct, who were aho paid large allowances in the 
shape of salarv, while the nominal superintendence of the 
machinery of Government was placed in the hands of the Civil 
Servants with^solaries of three or four hundred Rupees a month , 
and that their attention was exclusively given to the accumula- 
tion of pnvate fortunes bv commercial speculations The first 
invasion of this vicious system was made in 1772, when the great 
genius of Warren Hastings was employed on the complete 
reconstruction of the Government He transferred the seat of 
the administration to Calcutta, and confided the most responsible 
offices in It to the European officers of Government, and thus 
prepared the way for a smtahlc increase of their allowances By 
this arrangement, the importance of natiie agency m the man- 
agement of the affairs of tlie conntr} was gradually diminished, 
and the salanes allowed to the Native officers began to be cur 
tailed in a corresponding degree The process of increase m 
the one case, and reduction m the other, was steadily pursued 
during the following twenty )earB, and at the next change m the 
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cbaraoter of our Government, m the days of Lord Cornwallis, 
in 1702, the allowances of the European officers which had stood 
at 300 Bs were raised to 8,000 Bs a month, and those of the 
native servants reduced to a contemptible pittance which seldom 
exceeded 100 Bs 

During this period, extending from 1772 to 1702, those ancient 
feelings regarding the administration of distant possessions to 
i^oh we have alluded, still continued in the ascendant in India 
Tne Government of this dependency was administered solely for 
the benefit of England Various attempts were made, it is true, 
to improve the administration of justice, civil and criminal, and 
to repress enmo and extortion, but the giuding principle of every 
improvement was the promotion of the honor and dignity of our 
own Government, and the lmp^o^ ement of the national estate 
Amidst the struggles for power and wealth which disgraced that 
penodjWe discover no reference to the high vocation of England 
m India, and no recognition of the responsibility of raising the 
moral and intellectual condition of tlie people We look m vam for 
any attempt to stunulate national improvement, and rouse the na* 
tional energies, by opening paths of laud^lblo ambi tion We govern 
ed the country rather as the successors of the Mahomedans, than as 
the representatives of modem civilization We abolished some of 

the most obnoxious imposts our predecessors had established, but 
we made no attempt to introduce higher pnnciples into tlie Govern 
ment, or to render it worthy of the reputation of Great Bntam 
Although Greig has devoted a chapter to Warren Hastings care 
of science and literature, the only institution he established was 
the Madrassa, which was intended, as he himself tells us, to pro 
mote the study of the different branches of the sciences taught 
in theMahomedan schools, to extend the credit of the Company s 
name, and to soften the preiudices excited by the %ipid growth 
of the British dominions In BLaslings summary of his own 
administration, we can discover no allusion to the mental improve 
ment and elevation of the people, as having ever engaged lus 
attention He was satisfied with consolidating the empire of 
Great Britain in the East, witli improving the machinery of 
government in all its parts, and warding off the danger of 
external invasion, but the tunc was not come for ooDsidenng it 
tlie noblest part of our duty m India to diffuse useful knowledge 
among the people, and to give them that strong individual inter- 
est in the continuance of our Government which arises from 
judiciously associating them in the management of it The 
care and attention bestowed on the internal administration 
remind us strongly of the slaveholders m the southern division 
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of dio United States, who are sorupnlously attentive to the 
bodily wants of their slavesi and provide diem with every con- 
vemenoe of food and clothing, and lodging, and medical atten- 
dance, but carefully guard against that mental and moral cnlture 
which might elevate the mind, and prepare it for the enjoyment 
of freedom 

One of the earliest of the public servants who came for- 
ward to impugn the wisdom and the justice of this poli0, 
was Charles Grant, who in 1792 composed his well-known 
work on the condition aSd improvement of the country The 
elevated sentimcntq which he ventured to express were far 
ahead of the views and feehngs of the age, and met with 
little encouragement, in Leadenhall-Street, and with no 
sympthy from his fellow servants m the East He affirmed 
that wo bad been satlsBed with the apparent submissiveness of 
the people, and had attended chiefly to tlie maintenance of our 
authority over the country, and the augmentation of our commerce 
and revenue, but had never, with a view to the promotion of 
their happiness, looked thoroughly into their internal state He 
urged the duty of putting tliem in possession of the means of 
intellectual, moral and religious improvemeat, and in allusion to 
the objections which were raised to his proposal as endangenng 
the stability of our empire, remarked, The principle of the 
objection is plainly no other than this, that to prevent tlie remo- 
test chances of such consequences as tlie proposed improvements 
might produce, our Asiatic subjects must be for ever held in the 
same state of ignorance and error m which they now are Give 
them not the light of true religion, teach them not a better system 
of morals, provide no stated means for their public or private in- 
stniction, impart not to them our knowledge of nature, be not hberal 
to them oven in communicating the principles of our arts , aflbrd 
them, in a word, no benefit whatever of light and improvement, 
lest our interest should in some future penod suffer , keep them 
blind and wretched for all generations, lest our authority should 
be shaken or our supremacy o\ er thorn incur the slightest possi- 
ble nsk Surely those who may have inconsiderately lent them 
selves to this objection, will not, on a clear dehberate view of its 
principles, seek to justify or contend for it A Chnstian nation 
cannot possibly maintain or countenance such a jjnnciple He 
therefore proposed that access to all that knowledge, secular 
aud religious, which had placed Europe on such high vantage 
ground should be imparted to them through the medium of the 
English language, and he predicted the benefits which were 
likely to result from this liberal pohey Any one who peruses 
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bis interesting treatise — for which he will be amply repaid — 
and compares his anticipations with the reahties which surround 
us, will feel convinced that few instances of such remarkable 
foresight have been presented to public view But, at the very 
time when Mr Grant was urging these enhghtened views upon 
Government, Lord Cornwallis was employed in depnving the 
native community of every stimulant to improvement by exclud- 
ing them entirely from all offices of any importance and dis- 
tmcUonin the Government The leading pnnciple of the system 
of administration which ho established •was that of conducting 
It m all its branches, solely by European agency , of conferring 
every situation of trust and emolument on the covenanted 8er> 
rants of Goveniment, and narrowing the circle of employment 
for the natives of the soil to the smallest possible limits com- 
patible with the working of the machinery In the department 
of Civil Justice, the jurisdiction of the Native Commissioners — 
afterwards denominated Munsiffs — was restncted to suits not 
exceeding tlie value of 50 Rs , and one of the chief reasons 
lor the institution of those Courts, was the relief they would 
afford to the Zillah and City Judges The Police officers 
were entrusted with a circle of about ten miles, and invested 
With considerable powers , but we cannot discover that they 
received any othei remuneration than a reward of Ten Rupees 
a head for every dakoit apprcliended by them, and convicted 
by the Magistrate, and a commission of ten per cent on the 
value of dl property, stolen or plundered, which they might 
recover, provided the thieves and robbers were apprehended 
and convicted They were made the mere ''hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the covenanted servants of Govern 
ment, upon whom all administrative responsibility was devolved 
In the country in whitli thirty years before almost c\ery post of 
official dignity and influence had been filled with Natives, they 
were excluded Tiom all share in the administration, and reduced 
to a state of the most complete official degradation 

Strange as it may appear, this most unjust and impolitic 
system of administration received the cordial approbation of one 
of the greatest statesmen to whom the destinies of India have 
ever been committed, the Marquis of Wellesley Nothing can 
exhibit more clearly the character of that age, than the adoption 
of such unworthy views by the man who was one of its bright 
est ornaments At the very time when Napoleon was refusing 
to employ any but natives of the country in the administration 
of Lombardy, and the other Italian provinces he had subdued, 
Lord Wellesley refused to employ any but foreigners in the Go 
vemment of India In the celebrated minute in which his rea 
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sons for the establishment of the Oollefipe of Fort William m 
Bengal are given, he said, '' The dat; and pohoy of the British 
Government in India reqmre that the system of confiding the 
immediate exercise of every branch and department of the Go< 
vemment to Europeans, educated m its own service, and subject 
to Its own direct control, should be diffused as widely as possible, 
as well with a view to the stability of our own interests, as to the 
happiness and welfare of the people Here we have revealed 
to us not only the principle on which the Government of India 
was conducted under Lord Oomwallis and Lord Wellesley, but 
the arguments on which that principle was based They and 
their colleagues had been led to form so low an estimate of the 
intellectual and moral character of the nati\ es as to deem it a 
matter of benevolence to exclude them from all share in the ad 
mimstration, totally forgetting that one of the most effectual 
means of raising that character, was to hold out incentives to 
virtuous and honorable ambition by the hope of official distinc- 
tion They considered it essential to tlie stability of our foreign 
rule, to exclude the Natives from all participation m the power 
of office, forgetting how much stronger would be their attachment 
to our administration when they were admitted to participate in 
its honours and emoluments, than when tliey were shut out from 
all share in tlie Government, and left to brood over their degra- 
dation If this doctrine of exclusneness, adopted doubtless from 
principle, had led them to taJee measures for raising the tone of 
native society by giving the people those benefits of education 
to which the covenanted sen ants were indebted for their supen- 
onty, and thus to prepare them for being associated m the Go- 
vernment of their own country , their benevolence would not have 
been so questionable But throughout this period, there was a 
feeling, not so much of mdiffeienee, as of absolute repugnance, to 
the mental and moral cultivation of the Natives Education 
would indeed have removed one of the objections to their being 
employed in situations of pohucal trust and influence , but it 
would at the same time have gi\en additional strength to the 
other objection, for the admission of a large body of enlightened 
Natives to a share of the power inseparable from office would 
have been deemed, on the principles pie valent m that period, 
fatal to our exotic rule Our empiie was said to be an empire 
of opinion , and if we are to interpret this dark aphonsm by die 
practice of that age, we must take it to signify that it was an 
empire based on the ignorance of the governed 
But the folly of this exclusive system gradually became ap- 
parent m the increasing defects of our administration It was 
found that the distnots entrusted, to the covenanted servants were 
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too large for their fifupemsion , that their own knowledge of the 
language, habits and condition of the people was £su: too limited 
to enable them to act with vigor and efficiency, and that the 
amount of labor thrown on them, rendered it impossible for them 
to perform their duty with satisfaction They became mere 
cyphers in the system, and all substantive power was engrossed 
by their own native officers It was evident that the irrespon 
Bible power tJius exercised by underpaid Natives was employ- 
ed solely for their own benefit, and against the interests of 
the community, that an under-current of extortion and op- 
pression ran through every department, and that justice was 
regularly sold and bought hke any other marketable commodity 
By slow degrees, did the most discerning of our public officers 
become aware of the fatal error which had been committed in the 
foohsh attempt to govern seventy millions of people by a thou- 
sand foreigners The incompetency of the Natives for the 
performance of these official duties, — the assumed fact on which 
Lord Comwalhs s system of exclusion rested, — was found to be 
a mere assumption, which was unable to stand the test of expen 
ence The pamphlet which we ha\e placed at the head of this 
article furnishes us with the opinion of some of the most emi 
nent of the public servants on this important subject, and we can 
not better illustrate the progress of sounder opimons between the 
two penods of 1790 and 1831, — neaily forty years — than by a 
firee quotation from its pages The first testimony on the list 
IS that of Sir Henry Stracliey, one of the most eminent pubho 
servants the Company have ever enjoyed, and who, even in that 
age of exclusion, in reply to the interrogatories circulated by 
Lord Wellesley m 180,2, said, I would observe how very easily 
the Natives all acquire the requisite qualifications for the duties 
which we are pleased to entrust to them I would ask who can 
doubt that they would very shortly if not depressed and dispi 
nted, become at least equal to the functions they performed 
before we came among them I confess it is my wish, though 
possibly I mav be blamed for expressing it, not only to have the 
authonty of the Native Judges extended, but to see them, if 
possible, enjoy important and confidential situaUons in other 
departments of the state The pamphlet informs us tliat 
shortly ailer the renewal of the Company s Charter in 1818, the 
Court of Directors appointed a special Committee of their own 
body for the purpose of conducting an enquiry into the admi- 
nistration of Justice m India The Committee called upon 
some of the gentlemen who had enjoyed official situations in 
India to send in the result of their own expeneuoe, and we find 
Mr J Neave, Mr T H Ernst, Mr B W Cox, Sir H Stroohey, 
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Mr E Stfaohey, Mr J D Erskme, Mr G Bead, Mr J G 
Bavenshaw, and Mr W Thackeray all testifying to the 2 ea] and 
ability with which the Native oflSoers of Government had per- 
formed the limited duties entrusted to them, and strongly reoom- 
mendmg their adnuBsion to higher offices Among these 
testimonies, that of Col Walker is deserving of particular notice, 
“ The admission of the Natives to offices of honor and profit 
is the only mode by which they can be effectually concilmted 
It IB vain to expect that men will ever be satisfied with merely 
havmg their property secured, while all the paths of honorable 
ambition are shut against them This mortifying exclusion 
stifles talents, humbles family pnde, and depresses all but the 
weak and worthless So long as this course of hostihty 
remains, the British administration will always be considered 
as imposing a yoke These sentiments were delivered in 1818 
Two years later Lord Moira, in his judicial mmute stated that 
" another effect of our system was the disgust which it gave to 
the higher classes of natives, in the loss of prospects of res- 
pectable provision under the economical scale of our native 
estabhshments The door to official emoluments, and to stations 
of dignity was necessanly closed against tlie natives by the 
exclusive employment of the covenanted servemts of Go- 
vernment The necessity of introducing the natives to offi 
ces of higher responsibility, and of giving them a corres 
ponding increase of allowances, was perceived at a very 
early penod by the Court of Directors themselves They 
recorded their own liberal view on this subject in 1814, 
and, ten years after, in their letter to the Bengal Government 
said, “ It has frequently been ejected to the employment of 
the natives of India in judicial offices that they cannot safely be 
trusted with the admmistration of justice To this objection it 
might perhaps be a sufficient answer to say that they are already 
80 trusted But our pnncipal reason for noticing the objection 
18 that we may impart to you our decided conviction that when 
we place the Natives of India in situations of trust and con- 
fidence, we are bound under every consideration of justice and 
policy, to grant them adequate allowances , we have no nght to 
calculate on their resisting temptations to which the generality 
of mankind in the same circumstances would yield These 
ideas gained ground with the local Government of India 
in proportion as the education of the Nati\ es was improved 
in the semmanes which had been established In 1826, Lord 
Amherst thus addressed the Court of Directors — It must other- 
wise probably be a source of dis<)uiet and intngue, among the com 
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mtmity, Ibr unless OoYemment shell open some door fbr the em* 
plojment of the talents which their own liberality has, m many 
instanoesj ehcited, and, to a certain extent, fostered, by making 
Natives of education and respectability of character eligible to 
higher grades of the public service tharn are at present open to 
their fsur and honourable ambition, the mft of supenor knowledge, 
with whatever other advantages attended, can scarcely foil to 
aggravate the discontent of die educated classes * 

It IS peouharly worthy of remark that the Court of Directors 
took the lead m this hberal course of policy, and that in the 
onginahty and boldness of the reforms they proposed, they 
memfested a degree of hberality which their servants m India 
were not prepared to second So far hack as 1824, they recom- 
mended that the ongmal cognizance of all suits of whatever 
amount should be entrusted to Native Judges and their Eu- 
ropean officers limited to the duty of hearing appeals, and 
superintending the system But we must give their own 
words — 

** We are satisfied that to secure a prompt administration of justioe to the 
Natives of India in civil oases, Native functionaries must be multiplied so 
as to enable them to dispose m the first instance of all suits of that desonp- 
tion, and, as appears to iiS without regard to the amount at stake, their 
decisions being, of course, liable to revision under appeal where this check 
may be deem^ indispensable, and what perhaps is ot no leas importance 
their genorai conduct heing subject to a constant and vigilant supervision 
on tlie part of the European functionanes m the districts where they are 
stationed It should be the duly of the latter not only to hear appeals but 
to mquire into and to report to Government penodioally on the emoienqy of 
the mtive agents employed more immediately under their eye, and the 
degree of estimation m which they are held by the community, whilst it 
should equally be the care of Government to reward the deserving and to 
testify in the most marked manner its displeasure against persons of an 
opposite character ” 

It IS a memorable circumstance m the history of Bntish India 
tliat this reformation, which has so entirely altered the cha- 
racter of our Indian administration, though recommended m 
such strong terms by the Court of Directors, whose will is usu- 
ally law in India, was not completed till thirteen years after 
the date of their despatch The tune, however, was now ap- 
proaching when the enhghtened and hberal views, so re- 
paatedly, and yet so vainly, expressed by the Government 
u England and India, were to be earned into effect, when 
the maxims of the Cornwallis and Wellesley administrations, 
which expenenoe had demonstrated to be unsound in prin- 
ciple, and unsafe in practice, were to be consigned to the 
tomb, and the degradation of the Natives was to cease Al- 
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though Lord Wellesley had declared at the beginnmg of the 
century that the duty and policy of Gnremment rendered 
It necessary that the system of confiding the immediate ex- 
ercise of every branch and department of the Government to 
Europeans educated in its own service should be diffused as 
widely as possible, yet this system of exclusion had been found 
utterly impracticable Government had been constrained, by 
the irresistible force of circumstances, gradually to enlarge the 
powers and junsdiotion of the Native Judges^ It was found 
that without such assistance the business of the- country would 
be brought to a dead halt In I79fi the Mfinsifik were entrust- 
ed with suits only of the vAue of 50 Rs , in 1808, the class of 
Sudder Amins was instituted with jurisdiction over suits of the 
value of 100 rupees In 1814, the powers of both classes were 
enlarged In 1821, the cognizance of Mfinsiffs was extended 
to cases of 150 rupees, and that of the Sudder Amina to those 
of 600 rupees In 1827, the Sudder Court was empowered to 
invest Sudder Amins with authority to try cases to the value of 
1,000 rupees, and thus it gradually came to pass that a verv consi- 
derable proportion of the onginal suits instituted in the Civil Courts 
were decided by Native Judges But these powers were conferred 
from necessity, rather than from choice , were was none of that 
cheerfulness in the gift which would have given it particular 
value , and Government appears, moreover, to have determined 
to counterbalance the enlarged powers it was constrained to 
grant to these Native officers by the parsimony with which their 
labours were rewarded The pay and allowances given to the 
whole body of Munsiffs and Sudder Amins, the Judges of the 
people, the original arbiters in ninoteen-tweutieths of dl cases of 
litigation, did not exceed the aggregate sum enjoyed by eight of 
the Covenanted Judges This discrepancy was forcibly pointed 
out by the Court of Directors m their despatch of the 18th 
Februarv 1828 It is nevertheless essential to this result m 
India, that the Natives employed by our Government shall be 
liberally treated, that their emoluments shall not be limited to a 
hare subsistence, whilst those allotted to Europeans in situations 
of not greater trust and importance enable them to hve in 
affluence and acquire wealth Whilst one class is considered 
as open to temptation and placed above it, the other, withoat 
corresponding inducements to integnty, should not be exposed 
to equal temptation, and be reproached for yielding to it 
Lord William Bentznok assumed the reins of Government in 
Jul^, 1828, and set himself to a vigorous and impartial exami- 
nation of the whole system of admuustration which had been 
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in operation for thirty five years He carefully studied its pntt- 
ciples, and endeavoured to trace out its consequences, and the 
result of his researches may be gathered from the evidence which 
he subsequently gave in the House of Commons — 

'* In many respeota the Mahommedans surpassed our rule they settled 
m the countries which they conquered they intermixed and mtennamed 
with the Natives, tliey admitted them to all |HiviJeges the interests and 
aympothisp of the conquerors and conquered became identified* Our policy, 
on the contrary, has been the reverse of this, cold, selfish, and unfeeling 
the iron hand of power on the one side, monopoly and exclusion on the 
other The bane of our system is not solely that the civil adnunifitration 
28 entirely m the hands of foreigners, but that tlie holders of this monopoly, 
the patrons of these foreign agents, are those who exercise the directing 
power at home that this dueoting power is exclusively paid by the patron 
age that the value of this patronage depends exactly upon the degree m 
which all the honours and emoluments of the state are engrossed by their 
(dients to the exclusion of the Natives There exists m consequence on 
the part of the home autbonties, an interest in respect to the adnunistration, 
precisely similar to what formerly prevailed as to commerce, directly opposed 
to the welfare of India and consequently it will be remarked witiiout sur 
pnse that in the two renewals of the charters that have taken place withm 
the last twenty five years, m the first nothing was done to break down 
this adminis trative monopoly and in the second, though a very impor 
tant prmmple was declare, that no disability from holding office m any 
sulgects of the Crown, by reason of birth, religion, descent, or colour, 
should any longer continue, still no provision was made for worl^g it out , 
and as far as IB known, the enactment has remained to this day a dead letter 
India, in order to become an attached dependency of Great Britain, must 
he governed for her own sake, not for the sake of the eight hundred or one 
thousand mdividuals who are sent from England to make their fortunes 
They are totally incompetent to the charge , and in their hands admimstra- 
Uon, m all its civil branches, revenue, juffioial, and police, has been a failure 
Our Government, to be secure, must be made popular, and to become so, it 
must consult the welfare of the many and not of the few the Govern 
ment must remain arbitrary, but it may also be, and should be, paternal 

III tile course of the years 1829 and 1880, Mr Holt Macken- 
zie, Mr Butterworth Bayley, Mr David Hill, Mr M H Turnbull, 
Mr Alexander Boss, and the greater proportion of the influen- 
tial public functionaries at this presidency, avowed their convic- 
tion that the system on which we had been acting was absurd 
and impohtie, and forcibly urged a complete and rascal change 
The tide had now completely turned, and the antiquated ideas 
whioh had continued to linger in our admimstration, so long 
after they had been condemned by the public voice, were com- 
pletely swept away by the flood of reformation The Governor 
General and his Council acknowledged the injustice of excluding 
Natives from all offices of importance and emolument lo the land 
of their birth , they saw the impohcy of keeping the native 
mind in a state of constant irritation by the exclusive bestowal 
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of all places of any value on the conquerors They ^rceived 
the impossibility of continuing our Government on Uie prin- 
ciple of perpetu^ly excluding the natives irom all participation 
in Its honors and responsibiliues , and they became aware that 
the more enlightened the people became, the more intense 
would be the dissatisfaction produced by this policy After 
having spent nearly three years in matunng his plans. Lord 
Wilham JBentinck wrote to the Court of Directors to say^j— 

A more extended recourae to Native agency for the disposal of Judicial 
business bos been bo earnestly, repeatedly, and so recently uiged by your 
honourable Court, that 1 shoiild almost have deemed it my du^ to give 
effect to your izyunotion, in spite of any looid obstacles whioh have opposed 
themselves But concurring as I do most cordially m the wisdom, tne jus- 
tice and die sound policy of tliose i^junotiouB ana being fully satined that 
Native probity and talent may imm^ately be found, if due caution be ob- 
served m the selection of instruments, m sufficient abundance to justify the 
present introduction of the system I should have deemed myself criminal 
nad J any longer delayed to concede to the people of this country a measure 
BO emmently ^oulated to facilitate their access to justice, to conciliate their 
attachment, and to raise the standard of the moral character 

In that year 1831, a memorable year for India, was promuL 
gated the first of a senes of enactments for associating the Na 
lives of India m the administration of the country, and bes 
towing on them a larger allowance than they had ever enjoyed 
before The junsdiction and the allowances of the Mdnsif^ 
and Sudder Amins were increased, and a supenor grade of 
officers was introduced into the service, that of Principal Sudder 
Amins, to whom the examination of all cases which pnder the 
old regime would have been cognizable only by the European 
Zillah Judge, was transfeirred By thus confemng situations 
of trust and emolument on the natixes, and granting them offi- 
cial distinction m the e}e8 of their fellow countrymen, and fos- 
tering the feelings of legitimate ambition in the native com- 
munity, he succeeded in giving greater popularity and sta- 
bihty to our Gkivemment than it had enjoyed since we took 
the Dewany into our own hands, for Uie Perpetual Settle- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis, though a highly popular measure, 
conferred benefit only On one section of the public, that of 
the landholders, whereas the liberal measure of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck ^sseminated the seeds of hope throughout the 
country These liberal principles became the basis of our 
admimstrative policy firom that time forward Those who 
have succeeded him have built upon his foundation , and we 
should just as soon think of reviving the maxims of political 
economy which prevailed before the piibhcation of the Wealth 
of Nations, as of going back to the system which was deem^ 
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80 Wise and politic in the days of Oornwalhs and Welles- 
ley In i 888 > while Lord Wimum Bentinck was yet m the 
country, the office of Deputy Collector was created for the 
employment of Natiyes in our revenue arrangements , and the 
system of employing Native Agency has since been gradually 
extended to dmost every department of Government The pay 
of the Darogas, the Native officers of the Police, has been more 
than doubled, and Native Sub- Assistant Surgeons, educated in 
our Medical College, have been appointed to duties which 
were formerly entrusted only to graduates of London 
and Edinburgh Before the arrival of Lord William Bentinck, 
no smt of a higher value than 1000 Rs was entrusted to a 
Native Judge, and his powers were subjected to restnctions 
which served to mark the very low estimate in which Native 
Agency was held Within six years after the barrier of ex 
elusion had been broken down by the arrangements of 188 i, 
the proposal originally made by the Court of Directors was 
earned into effect, and the original cognizance of every civil 
suit, of whate\er amount, was entrusted to the unoovenanted 
judicial service, while the more costly European agency was 
reserved for the Leanng of appeals from their decisions, and the 
general superintendence of their proceedings Under the new 
system, a large proportion of those duties which were heaped 
upon the covenanted officers of Government in vonous depart- 
ments, twenty-five years ago, ha\e been transferred to the un 
covenanted service, and for the most port to natives If it be 
said that these duties were always performed by the natives be- 
fore the new arrangements came into operation, and that the 
division of labour between the Native and the European agency 
18 much the same as it was formerly, still it may ho affirmed 
with perfect confidence, that, to the full extent of the truth of this 
assertion, nothing could afford a stronger argument in favor of 
these reformed plans Under the old system, the native agency, 
by which the covenanted European officers were relieved from 
labour, was both irregular and irresponsible It was owing to 
the imperfection of our institutions that so large a share of 
official duty, and, with it, of official power, was assumed by 
the venal native officers , and they made it the instrument of ex- 
tortion and oppression It will be gaming a most important 
point, say the Court of Directors, if we can substitute a well 
paid and responsible agency for that unauthorized and perm- 
oious influence, which there is reason to fear that the Native 
officers of the Court are in the habit now of too frequently 
exercising over the proceedings of those Courts ' Those duties 
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m the admixuBtration of jastioe are now legitiinately entrusted 
to them, and they are made responsible for their faithful per- 
formance , their instrumentality was now pubhcly acknowledg- 
ed, and placed under efficient control There can be no hesita- 
tion m affirmmg that the business of the country has been 
much better executed since natives have thus been openly 
associated in the performance of it There is more work done, 
and it 18 done with greater expedition and satisfaction, and 
those who preside over the varions departments are enabled 
to exact greater punctuality Nor has this large admixture of 
uncovenanted agency into the service of the state, rendered 
that of the covenanted officers redundant Whatever im- 
putatioos, patriotism or calumny may cast upon the Civil 
service, as an instrument of Government, it is an incontrover- 
tible fact, that we are rapidly approaching the penod when 
the administration of India must be brought again under the 
revision of Parliament, and that as yet there is no indication 
of the existence of any body of men in India qualified by their 
mtelhgence, integnty, and high principle to take the place of 
the privileged and covenanted civil service Whatever modi- 
fications may be made in the construction and the allowances 
of that service, seven years hence, it is certain that it cannot 
be superseded m its functions, without inflicting serious injury 
on the public administration The native agency to which 
we have tdluded has produced this benefit, that it has rendered 
the more expensive apparatus of the covenanted semoe far 
more efficient, by relieving the officers from the details of 
public duty and enabling them to devote their attention to its 
higher responsibilities, and there is every probability that it 
wiU be found equally necessary to retain both, when the scheme 
of our Government comes to be rcMsed 

The large share in the pubho administration now given 
to the natives of the country has been the natural result 
of the attention bestowed by Government on their educa- 
tion Their introduction to the public service, under the new 
system of Lord William Bentinck, was preceded by many years 
of successful efforts to qualify them for those situations We 
have already alluded to the earnest entreaties made by Charles 
Grant m 1792 to establish English Schools, and unlock the 
treasures of European knowledge to the higher classes It 
IS a remarkable circumstance in the history of Indian im- 
provements, that a quarter of a century should have been allow- 
ed to elapse before the Government of the country determined 
to act upon his liberal and enhghtened views During die bril- 
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liant administration of Lord Wellesley, althongh the most land 
able efforts were made to qualify tbe Civil Servants of the Com 
pany for their important duties by enforcing the study of the 
native languages, no attempt whatever was even thought of to 
give the blessings of education to the Natives themselves It 
would be as ungenerous to upbraid that illustrious statesman for 
not having anticipated the views and feehngs of a succeeding 
generation, as to charge Lord Chatham with not having abohshed 
file slave t^e Lord Wellesley s gemus was employed in ex- 
tending and consohdating the empire, and improving the insti- 
tutions wo had established for its government The instruction 
of the Natives was at the time considered equally as incompati- 
ble with the stability of the empire, as the freedom of the press 
Lord Minto s administration was a mere conUnuation of that of 
his predecessors, and the only educational effort which was made 
was a proposal to estabhah colleges for teaching the morahty of 
the Hindu Shasters Lord Hastings was the first Governor 
General who boldly came forward to encourage the education of 
the people, not m the doctrines of the Koran or the Purans, 
but m those acqmrements to which the European nations were 
indebted for their elevation and strength He was the first to 
repudiate from the chair of supreme authority, the ignoble 
maxim that the ignorance and degradation of the people were 
essential to the permanence of our sovereignty , and it is entirely 
to the impulse which he communicated that we owe the present 
diffusion of knowledge among the people of India To him 
belongs the distmguished honor of breaking up the old system, 
in spite of the serious objections of some of the most inffuen- 
Ual men in the Government, who claimed to be better acquainted 
than others with the policy by which India must be secured to 
Great Bntain It was immediately after the tnumph of the 
Mahratta and Pindan campaigns, that Lord Hastings proclaim 
ed to the world the novel and startling fact that the British Govern 
ment did not dread the instruction of the Natives, but rather 
considered it an important and imperauve duty He was ably 
seconded m his views by Sir Edward Hyde East, Mr Butter- 
worth Bayley, and Dr Carey and others, under whose combined 
influence the Calcutta School Book Society, the Calcutta School 
Society, and above all, the Hmdu College, came mto existence 
Hearty and substantial assistance was at the same time given by 
his Government to the vernacular Schools estabhshed at Chm- 
surah by the Rev Mr May Withm two years after B^pfitana 
had been brought under our control. Lord Hastings gave a 
practical proof of his boldness m the career of improvement by 
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the establishment of an English School in the very heart of that 
country Though little progress was made in the introduction 
of Natives to offices of importance under his administration, yet 
It may be distinctly traced up to the enlightened educational 
measures which he commenced and encouraged with so much 
zeal, and by which he may bo said to have laid the foundation of 
tlie Native Service of Government Within a few years after 
these Semmanes and Colleges had been opened, it became evident 
that the talent thus developed, if not employed in the service of 
the state, would be turned against it, and become an element of 
political discontent It was felt that new paths of disUnction 
must be opened to Uic people, or the Schools must be closed 
But we must not fail to notice, as an interesting historical fact, 
that for some time after the success of onr Schools and Colleges 
had been manifested in developing the natural abilities of the 
Natives, and even after Lord William Bentinck had opened 
the gates of office to native ambition, a ^o^v strong feeling of 
repugnance to turn those talents to account m the public ser- 
vice was manifested by some of the more influential members 
of Government They had been trained up m the exclusive 
Civil principles of the old School, of which they were the 
last Imgcniig representatives, and they resisted the ad mis 
Sion of the alumni of our Colleges into tho service of Go 
vernraent with much tenacity A reference to the journals of 
that penod, and to the vigorous arguments which were used to 
oveicome those prejudices, and to shew that it was the interest 
of Government to make the Semiuaiies and Colleges the nuisery 
of the service, will shew how strong this conservative pnnciple 
was, even lu death To such an extent was this prejudice 
exhibited, that some of those who viewed the members of the 
Civil Service with invidious feelings attributed it to that in 
dependence of character with wbicli a European education was 
found to inspire tUe Native youth of tho Metiopolis, and which 
was little palatable to tliose who bad been accustomed to the 
oriental servility of their Native officers But it was not ne- 
cessary to refer to so humiliating an origin for feelings which 
might naturally he traced to the dread of new associations, 
and a repugnance to innovation At the very time when the 
admission of the youths of our Colleges into tho service en- 
countered such strenuous opposition from Indian functionanos, 
the Court of Directors were exhibiting kindred feelings of 
aversion to innovations, by discountenancing the establishment 
of oommuuicalion by steam between England and India, and 
inflicting their displeasure on Lord William Bentinck, whenever 

X X 
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he ventured to employ the old Hugh Lxndaay in conveying the 
mails to Suez, instead of sending them all the way round the 
Cape That the Court of Directors, who have in so many cases 
shewn themsehes to bo before the age, wero in tins instanco 
behind it, there can be no question , but they have effectually 
vindicated their character, b) the strenuous efforts since made to 
improve steam communication between Sue/ and Bombay, by 
building the Mozufjir and other magnificent steamers, and wo 
bebeve that if those who objected to the employment of educated 
natives in the service of the state, were again to occupy influential 
posts in the GoNernment of India, they would fall in with tlie 
improved current of the age, and advocate the propriety of 
obtaining the very highest talent that is available foi the public 
oihees 

This bnef review of the efforts of Government to qualify the 
natives of the country for the public service, and of the arrange 
meuts which have been gradually made for their introduction 
to it, will naturally suggest the enqmry to what extent native 
agency is at the present time employed m the administration of 
the country This enquiry, to be of any practical \alue should, 
however, embrace not only tlie number who may have been 
placed in the more responsible situations which lia\e been 
opened to competition under tlio new system, but the whole body 
of native functional les, in every department, as well as their 
individual pay, and the aggregate amount disbursed by Govern- 
ment for native assistance This will open a new and inteiesting 
field of observation to the inqmsitive, and enable us to ascertain 
the influence which our system of Government exorcises in the 
native community by tlie advantages and the hopes it affords 
to its natue subjects But before we proceed to this analysis, 
we desire to offer our cordial acknowledgments to the Govern 
ment of Bengal, to whose kindness and consideration we are 
indebted for access to those official documents, which have 
enabled us to compile this analysis The result of Uiese re- 
searches has been to shew that, exclusive of the Surgeons at 
Civd Stations and the Protestant and Eoman Cathoho Clergy- 
men, the number of oflicers of the Civil and Military service, 
employed in the various departments of the Civil Admimstration 
of the provinces, under the control of the Government of Ben- 
gal, amounts to 405 

of Chnstians in the Uncovenanted Service 1,548 

of Hindus and Mahomedans, 45,588 

The provinces which furnish employment to this Europe in and 
native staff are Bengal, Bchar, and Onssa, — that is Cutback, — 
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tlie Soutt West Agency, Assam, Arracau, and the Tenassenm 
Provinces, the entire population of which is generally estimated 
at Thirty fivcmilhom Ibis return embraces all the European, 
East Indian and Asiatic officers employed m the departments of 
Civil and Onminal Justice, the Police, the Collection of the Land 
Kevenuo, the Abkaii, — or exci&e on *^pints, — the Stamps, the 
Salt, Opium and Manne aei vices, the Pilot and the Steam depart- 
ments and die Post Office The first point which will doubtless 
anest die attention of the itader is the very small number of co- 
>eii an ted officers emplo\edinadmmisteiing the affairs of so vast a 
2 i 02 )ulation , theie being only about Fom Hundred, or at the 
rate of one functionary loi about 87,500 people This will shew 
the ahsuiditv of the system established b) Lord Comwalhs of 
endeavoring to manage the Go\emment of so large a country, 
by a small handful of pmilegcd foreigners, and the preposterous 
nature of the objections which were raised to the addition of a 
largo body of unco\cnanled and nitnf agouls The wonder is, 
not that, in these circumstances, the wliolc administration should 
have f dlcn into disoidei, and exhibited a deplorable example of 
weakness and mcffjcicnc\, but that Ibeic should ba\e existed any 
official organization wo^th^ of tin name of a Go^c^nmcnt The 
ictuni shews us how \ciy im])tifccd\ the nature of tlic admmis 
tration, and the wants of the country weie understood h^ the 
Goiciiimcnt of tliat pciiod, and with how veiy little the Goier 
nor Gcucial was satisfied 

The rcmunciation bestowed on the Native instruments of 
Gosciiuncut, IS also a mutter of considerable interest, and wo ha\c 
been at some p iins to diaw up the following schedule, which will 
be found, wo hope, to j>resent as near an ai) 2 >roach to accuracy, as 
tlie voluminous nature of the documents we lu\c consulted, 
would admit of There arc 742 rccciviug 2 Rs monthly 
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This comprizes e\ery native funtionary from the humble 
burkundaz to the Commissioner of the Court of Bequests It 
does not, however include the village chowkedars, whose num- 
bers have been estimated at about 170,000, and who, on a rough 
calculation, are supposed to receive a sum equal to about Sixty 
lakhs of Biipees a }ear but as the pa}ment is drawn from the 
native commumty, and is not enforced by Government, and is, 
therefore, made witli great iricgulaiity, this sum will admit of 
a considerable reduction These watchmen can scarcely be 
reckoned a pait of the pubhc establishment emplovod in main- 
taining the peace and order of society, as they ore much oftencr 
employed in encouraging than in preventing outrages, and m 
many distncts are not only the abettors, but the pnme agents 
of crimt Still, howeier, they form a part of the staff of the 
administration, and if wo calculate the sum paid to them at two- 
thirds of the amount which has been assumed, we shall have 
an annual payment 

For the Village chowkedarsof 40,00,000 

For the regular native establishment of Govern 
ment, 58,60,000 

or about one croro of Rupees , which is equal to ten per cent 
of the gross revenues of these provinces 

The number of native officials in the pay of Government 
when compared with the amount of the population, and the 
strength of similar establishments in Franco and England, 
appears so small, as to render it difficult to suppose how the 
business of the country is corned on so efficiently with a 
body apparently so inadequate to ite duties Assuming the 
population at Thirty five millions, we have only one native officer 
of Government among 800 people Nor must it be forgotten 
that these returns include the whole number of individuals em- 
ployed m maintaining the peace of the country The small 
body of troops, scattered at large intervals throughout these pro- 
vinces, IB seldom, if ever called out, and cannot therefore be 
considered os affording any substantial assistance to the police 
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The whole number of troops stationed through a range of a hun- 
dred and hfty miles to the west of the Bhagiruti, does not 
exceed Five Hundred Exclusive of those cantoned at Barrack- 
pore, — who are required for the municipal duties of the metro- 
pohs, — and at Dinapore — where they ore stationed to watch 
Nepal — there are not more than five thousand Native troops to 
be found throughout a country larger and more populous than 
I ranee, and they have not been required to support the consta- 
bulary force of the country more than once m the present cen- 
tury It is pleasing to remaik that, partly Irom the national 
habits of subordination, and tlie spirit of acquiescence which dis- 
tinguish the peaceable inhabitants of Bengal, but chiefly from 
the mildness of our rule, no conquered country of equal extent 
has ever been retained and governed with so small a military 
force The duty of repressing opposition, and maintaining the 
authority of Government in the interior is performed exclusivelv 
by the civil foice Irom the last returns to which we have had 
access of the proportion of the population in England, — emplo^ - 
ed in the civil administration of Government, we learn that it 
amounts to only 39,900, among Eighteen millions In France, 
the number of officials paid by Government in all departments, 
exclusive of the army, is said to exceed 300,000, in a population 
of about Thirty-three millions 

The allowances enjoyed by the Native officers in tlie Govern 
ment of Bengal, will also appear ^e^y limited when compared 
with the value of official situations under Native Governments 
It IS the peculiar feature of oui lule in India, that whencier n is 
established, it at once closes the door of ambition on the Natnes 
of the country All prospect of nsingtotbe highest dignities of 
the state, and of enjo)ing those situations of trust and power, ol 
honour and emolument, which reconcile tlio higher classes of so- 
ciety to the opiiression of aibitraiy rulers in Nati\e stitcs, is at 
once, extinguished The great piizes of ambition are placed be 
yond their reach All offices ol power and of distinction belong 
exclusivel} to the conquerors There is no sjiuntion in which the 
Natives are not constrained to feel their official iuferiont\ The 
establishment of a co^euautcd service for whom it was necessary 
to reserve tlie enjoyment of all offices of power and influence and 
emolument lies at the root of this policy , aud, liowever great may 
be the advantages which have attended the emplovmeut of this 
body of high principled and well educated men m the service 
of the state — and we ore not disposed to deny that they are 
numerous, — diey ha\e still been attended with tlie drawback of 
weakening one of the strongest instruments of populanty which 
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a conquenng nation can employ, that of allowing families of 
distinction to participate in the honours of the pubho administra 
tion It must be eMdent to any one acquainted with the interior 
economy of native society that a less sum than 800 rupees a month, 
IS not siifhcient to enable a nati\e to maintain the full status 
and dignity of a gentleman in his own sphere , yet throughout 
these proyinces, the number of ofl&ees, endowed with emoluments 
of this, and of greater amount does exceed One Hundred and 
Five We have only to contrast this scanty distribution of 
official favours with the state of Uie admim&tration in the Punjab 
under the government of Kunjit Singh, where the highest offices 
in the Cabinet, and the administiation of provinces, was open 
to the comi^eation of the nati\es, and wo shall find an ample 
reason for the general unpopulunty of our government among 
the higher classes of Societv lliis objection to a foreign ride 
has been considerably mitigaUd sinoo Lord William Bentinck 
gave eftect to tlie libeial views of the Court of Directors, and to his 
own, by opening so m inv situations of highei trust and emolument 
to native ambition Although \\o have not sufficient data for 
establishing a comparison between the stite of the native service 
before and after bis time, a lelerence to the offices which he lias 
created or iinpiovcd, enables us to asset t with confidence that the 
improvement embraces about li\c Hundred new or enlarged offi 
ces, and that tlie increased allow aiicts enjoyed by die natives since 
his time, do not fall shoit of Twelve lakhs of Rupees a year 
The tendency of Government has long been towards the augmen 
tation of Native allowances, and the diminution of those which bo 
long to the Covenanted service Since the now sjstemcommene 
cd, we can scarcely remember a single instance of tlic increase 
of the latter, and the dimiiiulion of the formei, while numcious 
instances uie constantly presented of the reverse This liberal 
disposition to increase the incentives to zeal and integiity in 
the native community is worthy of the higli chaincter of our 
Government There can he no question, however, that a laiger 
number of offices of the higher grade, than at present exists, is 
requued by the progress of ciicumstances The scale of employ- 
ment must be enlarged to correspond with the increased acquire- 
ments, quabfications, and expectations of the natives But, 
independently of the duty of creating larger motives to ex- 
ertion in native society, and multiplying the rewards of offi 
cial ability, it has long been acknowledged and lamented 
that many of the more important situations under Go 
vomment held by natives are disreputably underpaid We 
acknowledge with pleasure that the Darogas, or cluef officers of 
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Police, on whose conduct the happiness of the people is more de 
pendent than on that of any other class of public servants, have 
within the last four years, received an important addition to their 
allowances, and that the minimum of pay is now fixed at 60 Rs a 
month, with the prospect of an increase to the limit of 100 Rs , 
hut even this sum is not altogether adequate to the position they 
occupy in the administration, and the great power with which they 
ore entrusted The Munsiffs, of the lower grade, at 100 Rs a 
month, ought assuredly to be raised to 160 Rs at least after two 
or three years service Ihey are the Civil fudges of the people, 
and ought to be placed more on a par in point of allowances witli 
the Civil Judges of the anstocraey tlinn they are at present The 
Ministerial officers of the Courts, the chief men in each depart 
ment in the intenoi, receive a pittance on which tlicv ought not, 
for the credit of our Go\eirment, to be obliged to li\e , on which 
it 18 well known that they cannot, and do not, live The parsi 
mony of Government is made up by the general, hut not altogether 
voluntary, contiibutions of suitors Iho Shristadar, foi instance, 
who 18 often a person of far more importance m the decision of a 
cause than the Judge him self, and always a person of the highest 
distinction and influence in the district, ought not to be humiliat 
ed in the eyes of the jJeople by a salary of only 100 Rs a month, 
while tlie Judge receives an income of 2,500 Rs Tins ineqnali 
ty belongs to tlit Cornwallis School, tlie maxims of which have 
long smeo been exploded b} tlie common sense and justice of tlio 
present age In no department however is the scale of allovianco 
so disgraceful to our character ns m that of the Post Office, where 
the highest salary of a “dawk munshi, a well educated na 
tivo, who is expected to undeistand Geoginplu, English and ac 
counts, and to he an honest man into the bargain, noi er exceeds 30 
Rs a month, and too often falls below tliat sum The Post 
Office is consequently the oppiobnum of the Government of 
Bengal, dislingiuslicd above every othej dopaitmcntfor its incor 
rigihle irregularity, its slowness, and its mfidehtv 

This schedule of allowances affords information whidi may bo 
turned to good account in the cause of national education It is 
well known how highly all government situations arc prized 
throughout the country, and how large aie the sums which candi 
dates 010 oonstantlv paying for them to tliose who are supposed 
to possess influence with the depositories of pubhc patronage It 
IS to bo lamented tliat all these offices of state hav e hitherto been 
covoted more for the opportunities of ill'^gal gain they afford, than 
for the pay attached to them But while tlie Government is en- 
deavouring in various modes to correct this vicious pnnciple, it 
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may legitimately take advantage of the eagerness viiih ^hioh 
these appointments ore coveted, and convert it into the stimulant 
of improvement We may feel certain that whatever qualifications 
for the attainment of these pnzes, Go\ernment may prescribe, 
which are within the rtath of the people, they will spare no exer 
tion to acquire , and it is here that we have our hold upon the po 
pulation at large, and may turn its energies into whatever chan 
nel we think fit to dig for them It was under this impression 
that Lord Hardin ge 8 celebrated Notification of October 1844 was 
drawn up, \\hich has attracted tlie admiration of Europe The 
object of that measure was to make the Schools, the nursery of 
the pubhc service, and the public strMce, the stimulant of the 
Schools The two clauses to which we would particularly draw the 
attention of the reader, are the following 

“ The Governor General la accordingl} pleased to direct tliat it he an in 
Btniction to the Council of Education and to the several Jjocal Committees, 
and other authorities charged with tJie duty of snpermtondiug Puhlio In 
struction throughout the l^ovinces 8uh;iect to the Government of Pciigal to 
submit to that Government at an early date and subsequently on the 1st of 
Jauuaiy m each year returns (jnuporod according to the lonu appended to this 
Hesolutiou) of Students who may lie fitted according to their se\ei’al degrees 
of ment and capacity for such of the vanous public offices as with reference 
to their age abihtics, and other circumstances, tlicy may he deemed 
qualified to fill 

With a view still further to promote and encourage the diffusion of 
knowledge among the liumhler classes of the people, the Govemoi General 
is idso pleased to direct that even m the selection of jwsons to fill the lowest 
offices undei tlie Government, ics|>eothe had to ilie relative acquirements of 
the candidates, aud that in eveiy instance a man who can i*cad and write he 
preferred to one who cannot 

Unfortunately, this noble design has not yet been carried 
into execution There is a time for etery thing, and the 
tune for thus rendering education and office, mutually beneficial 
to each other, has not armed The plan exists as yet only on 
paper It is a noble monument of Lord Hardinge s zeal in the 
cause of national benevolence, and will be a light to guide his 
successors But the same fate bos attended it as that which befcl 
the proposal which the Court of Directors made in 1824, to 
entrust the onginal cognizance of all suits to native agency 
Indian experience teaches us that it 19 not sufficient for the adoption 
of any plan of liberal and enlightened policy, that it should 
receive the sanction of the supreme authoiity, until it bo 
cordially approved by the subordinate officers with whom the 
duty of carrying it into execution rests, it will continue m 
operative Those views of the Court of Directors regarding the 
native Courts, remaned no less than thirteen years in abeyance 
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l^e plan of stocking the public service £roin the senuzianes^ 
■whether connected with the state or not, may probably require 
the same period for its consummation Nothing be move 
i^ke the broad and comprehensive scheme of that notification 
than the httle contnvanoe now substituted for it, by which flo 
absolute a preference is given to tibe two principal colleges of 
Government, that none of the directors of the numerous semi- 
naries of learning unconnected with the state, ever dream of 
sending ug their youths to contend for honors All other insUtu- 
tions are as little connected with the public service at the present 
time as they were before the Notification was issued At the last 
annual examination, ntne students passed the ordeal, out of five 
thousand who are studying English, in and about Calcutta, and 
this 18 the total number of recruits obtained for a service which 
embraces so many thousands, and all the nine were graduates 
either of the Hoogly or the Hmdu College The plan must be 
recast, and the noble principle on "which the Notification was 
based must be brought into full play before the puhhc can derive 
any real benefit from the efforts now made in the country in the 
demrtment of education 

That thepubhc service cannot be adequately supplied from 
these two institutions alone, must he apparent from the shghtest 
reference to our schedule If the students who have devoted their 
time to the study of Enghsh, be likely to accept an office of 
so moderate a remuneiation as 20 Rs a month, we shall have 
4500 offices open to their acceptance But, should all situations 
of 26 Rs. a month and below that amount, be deemed unworthy 
of their ambition, we shall still have 3000 offices m the gift of 
Government, as pnzes for our English Seminanes and Colleges 
There is ample room, in the pubho service for all the talent which 
all the educational institutions can create The public examinations 
should be placed on a broad basis, and no reasonable effort should 
therefore, be omitted to induce those who are labouring to give 
the blessings of education to the people without receivmg pubho 

n to brmg their most advanced students forward, m a fair, 
ourable and impartial competition with the pupils of the Go- 
vernment schools, for admittance into the service of the state 
Of these 4600 situations, m which the allowances vary from 
20 Rs to 1200 Rs a month, a very large portion will ueoessanly 
fiJl for many years to the share of natives unacquamted with 
English, who are possessed of groat official expenenoe and ap- 
titude, who have raised themselves to distinction by their indus- 
try and zeal, and whose claims to promotion cannot bjc rejected 
But, should the whole number of 4,600 be filled, before the close 
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of tlie present century, mih men Yrho have graduated in our 
English Colleges and Seminanes, are we to neglect the remain 
ing 40,000 Native ofl&cers of the service, who are beyond the 
reach of any desire to acquire Enghsh, and to whom we have no 
means of imparting it ? The allowances they enjoy are not such 
as any man who has passed on honorable examination m an 
Enghsh seminary*— that is, who knows enough of the tongue to 
be able to turn it to intellectual use — ^would be disposed to ao 
cept o£ This large body of public functionaries must, therefore, re 
roam without any instruction at all, or they must obtain it through 
the medium of their own language We consider it as much the 
duty of Government to impart knowledge to them as to the Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors They have large power and 
influence in the country, which may be rendered a blessing or a 
curse They are equally susceptible of mental cultivation 
Their public services would be in no small degree enhanced in 
value by those supenor acquirements which they may gain 
through books and tuition in their own vernacular tongue If 
Government were to enter with vigor upon a system of verna- 
cular instruction, and enhst the hearty oo operation of all its 
Civil officers in every district, these Forty thousand situations 
would soon begin to be occupied with those who had been 
educated m their schools, and m the course of a quarter of a 
century, every post m the public service would be filled by men 
who had received the best education it was in the power of Go- 
vernment to bestow on them 
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Panorama of the e%ty of Dacca, hthographed and puhheked 
by MeMTB Dtek^on, 114 , New Bond Street 

Abt is ths hsndmsid of Histor7<— or otiglit m a great measoie to 
be BO Thoiigh the doad oapt towers, me gorgeous palaces, and 
solemn temples of ages have crumbled away for the most part , yet 
are traces of their grandeur to be found m such of the writings of 
some of their admirers as have sumved the wreck of many centuries. 
Some fragmentaiT portions of them still remain, like the foot of the 
gigantic statue, that has passed into a proverb, to furmsh a palptdile 
hint of the colossal proportions, yet exquisite taste of the original 
work m its totality The pen in regaid to the interests of fame, 
has proved after all, a more enduring testimonial than marble and 
brass The art of printing in all its varieties, whether it embrace 
letters, or pictonal impressions, is more likely to defy the ravages 
of time ihm iron or stone It is an adage that the written chanuv 
ter endures The scratches of a pen may still convey ideas, when 
more material things have ceased to transmit them The marble is 
liable to accidents that afiect not its representations on paper, for 
when developed into exquisite forms 'that appeal to the taste and 
feelings of civilised man — they may still have no conservative claim 
upon the attention of the destroying Goth of the times of old, or the 
consideration of the iconoclastic Islaoute of our own more recent days. 
Art eveiy day is becommg much less penshable, in consequence of 
the wonderfid resources of modem discovery A picture may fade away 
in the dust of centunes, but grouping, drawing, and expression wiu 
continue to hve in the impressions of the Engraver and Lithographer 
Those who may come after us, will in this respect be more fortunate 
than our ancestors, since though time may destroy the thing itself, 
it will continue to live, in the faithful reflection ihsii science enables 
its adepts to furnish of all things visible that have in them any elo* 
ment of the poetry of life The modem in consequence travels m 
hiB chamber, and contemplates pictures and statues m his own studio, 
thanks to the contrivances of acute minds, and artistic eyes and bands. 
Indeed to the mdolent, to the invahd, and to the poor, the travalB 
that the printer and the hthographer enable them to take, are 
undergone with a zest, alacnty and economy both of exertion and 
money , and perhaps even with an amount of instmotion and in- 
formation, which could not have been accumulated had they roa^wd 
it through all the reahties for themselves. 

In looking At the gn^hio and beautiful picture, the title of which 
heads these remarks, it is not easy ts withhold a sigh at the thoa^bti 
which It naturally suggests, of the vamly of human widies and the 
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peiwhabi]^ of «U «irthly glo^ The dny liw been tiwt Dacca wm 
a place of note, a capital of mighty impoitam in a polifaoal and 
mcrcantue point of yiew That day is gone, it may be for ever , luileaB 
Borne unforeseen contingency should perchance under the TiTi^mg 
power of adyancement and i^eneration, dependent upon the magic 
energy of steam, derelope agricultural and commercia] facilities 
ind potentialities now dormant Till then — it may be said of the 
once nch, stately, prosperous, and splendid Venice of Benaal. that 
—the glory is departed I 

The execution of this panoramic view, in all its parts, is excellent 
The observer is looking, as it were, across that beautiful nver, at the 
Strand face of the long and picturesque line of palaces and gardens, 
reminding one of Garden Beach Indeed Dacca has been considered 
as bearing in some respects a strong resemblance to Calcutta. Both 
cities are on the hank of a noble nver, and both abound in magmfl 
cent palace-like mansions To us, however, by far the most interest- 
ing portion of the pictured capital, is that which teatihes with mute 
doquence of its de^ne and fall We turn away with comparative 
indifference from the spruce, ganeh, or more gorgeous residences, of 
hustling clerks, merchants, Session Judges and Commissioners of 
Bevenue, to the native part of the town now in rums 

AppiNt domns intos et atm longa patMoont 

AppazvDt Prutmi et reteznm penetralia regam. 

Fate sits indeed on those dark battlements mid frowns — but time 
beautifies death and nun Such will it ever be and decay follows 
pTOspenty as wave comes after wave To the meditative, the past is 
even more mterestmg than the present— and its voice seems m hoi 
low tones to repeat the awful legend, and to point its moral to circle 
succeeding circle, of mutation m dynasty ** Babylon the great is 
fallen — ^is fallen T Bloody are the tales, and startling the revelations 
that conld be made by the desolate chambers and choked up passages 
of the Lall Bague— could it but find a miraculous organ of utterance 
Liowly hovels and muff huts now shelter themselves beneath the 
anstocratio walls of the Fort and Palace of the haughty Kawabs of 
Dacca. Where now are the men 

" Pride In tbeir port, deflence in their aye,* 

that ruffled it here— and whose names were once so fitmous? 
Where are the rulers equally unscrupulous in squeezmg the 
revenues of a province, or directing adroitly the assassm’s dag- 
ger, or poisoner s potion ? They seem to nee in * dim procession 1^* 
Kaibs iad Courtiers, Oazis and Dewans, Patan adventurers unscni 
pulous as brave, and wily Hindu financiers smooth and impassive, 
while secretly wielding jMrhaps the detinies of Bengal, by means of 
their hoarded lakhs All, all are gone — and like the shades of Boa- 
quD*s dass, hisUny evokes her dead, and a glanoe at these ruins of the 
onoe noanshing haunts of the nu^^ity m their give a moxnen^ 
^anes to the xmnd*s of the estate, rsmoweless Murihfd Kdh 
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Kh t n , the kmdlj Imt debandied Sina]i^«4h« * Ttaik itttrndmg 
bu ton^the norortonate Surferaz — w ^le» unBompxiloiis solasai^, 
jet geneitma Aliverd/, fostenng zn his dotage the Cookatnoe San^ut 
Dowlah, and the stately vaoilating but tuM (to us^ Mir Jamsr 
Khan ! With the adrent of Bntish power the glones of Dacca ms^ 
be said to terminate 


The India Register of Medical Science Edited by Edward 
Edlin^ M D Part 1 W Ridedale 

It is not long ago that Calcutta could boast of two organs for 
recording and disseminatipg medical knowledge, but they are both 
defunct The one was the Medical and Physical Society of Ben 
gal, and the other the Medical Journal, established m 1884, by 
Messrs Grant and Pearson of Calcutta. The circumstances of the 
decline of the first of these, would form a not umnstractive com 
mentaiy on the wisdom of that homely old saymg — “ let well 
alone ’* For years that ezcelleut association had prospered, while 
adhenng to the principles on which it had been founded, and 
guided by which, its endeavours were crowned with signal success 
Whenever they accumulated to a sufficient amount, as respected 
quahty no less than quantity — the usual oourse was to bnng out q 
volume of Transactions As time wore on, however, a change came 
over the shadow of the practical dreamer An occasional volume of 
Transactions suited not the notions of certain ** fast men ’* A more 
rapid system of pubhcation succeeded to the ongmol plan. There was 
a craving to shine at more frequent intervals^-ohcqueiy, disumon, 
exhaustion of the finances, and eventual extinction foUow^ 

In regard to the other vehicle of medical intelligence — the Jour- 
nal commenced upon m 1634 (being the first Medical Penodical 
ever estabhshed in India) was the adventure of two individuals of 
the profession, hazarding thereuTOn their own comfort, and what 
pecuniary means were required, for patronage (save from the 
Bubsonbei's) the work we learn, never found The Medical Board of 
the day did for it literally — nothmg They did not patronise it in 

any way Considering the importance of maintaimng such an organ 
in the profession, reooUecting also that it was the first attempt here 
at getting up such a penodical , this gross neglect on part of 
those, who officially at least, may be deemed the heads of the profea* 
Sion, refieots very little credit on the Board of that day It is to be 
hoped that more generous and hberal ideas in respect to the claims of 
m^cal literature have ibund their way to the Board since, and from 
what has already reached us, we believe this to be the case, and 
Dr Edlin has ^lod reason in regard to his official supenors to con- 
gratulate hims^ Tempora mutanturi 

It IS undemable, however, that attempts of this kmd. nuut 
IsMor moreaffisotedby the state of the Medical Corps, whooe Myiags 
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«od dcoDgi itendMEvoan to reteae m oome meftraxo, from ttagfi** 
tionand oblivion. By no effort of the moot honied flattery, can 
the state of the Medical Service of Bengal, be said to be eith^ vesy 
flourishing or promising It catches Srw or no rays of enoonragO' 
meat or panegyric firom the hi(^ places of the land It is not necea- 
saiy to enter mto details, rega^ng a sulgect which would seem to 
possess but a mimmum of interest for the public at laige The pub- 
lic at laige hates gnevances, and especially those afifooUng so msigm- 
ficaat a fraction of the community as the Doctor Lo^ It is 
enough for our puipose, as foithi^ duomders of what passes 
within the compass of our ken, to observe, that the foct is sufficiently 
well known, that the Medicd Corps is not an united one, and it 
assuredly does not seem to be a favourite, or favoured one We are 
not, all things considered, much surpiased* at this — for no corps can 
emnmand external respect, that is not known to be imited and 
firmly guided by enli^tened and hberal principles within itself 
It may be too, that its members ore too opimative, and too 
ready to take up any proposition on the part of a colleague 
oontentiously, rawer than calmly, and impartially, and plulosophi 
cally Scienoe has many sides — and requires many sided mtd- 
leolxujity of research Neverthdess, it is a besettmg sm of the 
age, that condusions are jumped to, rather than travelled to m 
ductivdy A medical man, too often, is dogmatical in opimon and 
krgument How rare it is m the commerce of life to find a professional 
man ojGfonng an opimon suggestively or hesitatingly It is always ex 
cathedra, unflindungly (affirmatively or negatively,) and as it were 
infallibly The younger the man in the nmks of the profession, the 
more remarkbly prominent is this trait Each is as it were a little 
Pope of Medicme and Therapeutics — ^with a six hundred horse 
power of dogmatusm^— and ready to hurl the most trenchant remarks 
at aU and every, beyond the immediate honxon of his own still 
crude— and very recently acquired knowledge— the ventriloquism of 
his teachers, rather than the distilled product of his own faculties of 
reflection, judgment observation and companson The conserva- 
tive mstmct is neither very strong in the corps itself, nor ever counted 
on from without It may be de^t with by a side wmd, or affected 
obhquely m a vanety of ways, as by lettmg an appomtment fall in abey- 
ance here and there, or quietly dropping altogether till they merge m 
abolishment some odds and ends of advantage We are not aware 
that on those oocaaions, the Board constituting the supposed head of 
the Corps, is either consulted, or mterferes protectively At any rate 
It possesses no power, nor is the sphere of its cogitations, and 
legislation, such os to inspire any very extraordinary sentunents of 
respect for it ss ft dehbmtive or administrative body Justly, or 
uxgustly, it has occasionally been blamed for not merely abstaining frnm 
protective appeals to the supreme powers, but for even suggesting 
hew the skirts of emolament mi^t be shortened and appomtinenta 
ftbeaxed or lapped off ftltogetfamr It is to be hoped some cU^ or other 
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for ihe benefit of tbe semoe at lai^ga, that the amsaies, anAnaiantei^ 
of that bod^r fit>m ito fint eetahlishjD^^ in^ find their wi^ into ]wnit 
It would be a ounous thing when thia promulgatum doai take plaoa» 
to compare the ongm, soope, restdta ana motiYes (so for aa thej oaa bf 
aeoertamed)of pioposals, and measures, and comments, with the known 
hxstoiy of their authors From focts not unfamiliar to ourselYes, we 
fear that the expoed would be more startling than gratifying to stprude 
corp$ Some of these worthies of past were very ha^ bargains 
indeed, and yet upon their secret reports, or more open suggestions, 
did much of the welfare or the reverse, tbe prospentv or retrogradation 
of the Corps depend This of itself were lufficient to explain m 
some degree why the medical service cannot be considered to be m 
a high or palmy state The rigid prmciple of semonty in the 
progress of science, sounds very absurd It is notorious that pro- 
vide a medical officer was not committed irretnevabiy by some extreme 
misconduct, that he might rise to the hipest appointments tbe 
service has to offer No matter what his disqualifications were, 
if he possessed the admirable one of semonty, he was sure to nse as 
for as he could in that service The facility of nusconstniction or 
offence arising perhaps from some omntontiona] or unavoidable contin> 
gency is often a source of more than vexation m the coips. A medi- 
cal officer's character may thus be whispered away, and his actions 
brought within the veige of gnnding official interference when least 
expected — ^fbr he has more masters than any other pubbc servant what- 
ever It matters little to other officers whether their iqipearance or 
manner please or displease, but woe to the medical officer when the 
* 1 do not bke thee Dr Fell’ instinct operates against him, espe- 
cially with the dispensers of patronage or the wielders of power-^ 
and who has not power over him 7 Whatever else a smattering even 
of Greek and Latin might do for a man, it is unquestionable that 
the flavour of them, as it were, is m harmony with our notions of 
gentlemanly education, many, nevertheless, up to a date which we 
purposely omit specifying, have grown grey pndi^ m their i^ranoe 
of either— and even prescriptions are remembered, the piebald compo* 
Bition of which, was disgr^ful to the writers as scholars, however 
mentonoufi they might be m a practical point of view The tone of 
education, however of late years, has greatly unproved — but it is 
to be hoped, that in an ultra utibtanan s^int, an acquaintance, to 
some extent at least, with the ancient classic languages, will not be 
foregone m the medical schools at home Manners to a certam extent 
make the man, and those of the medical corps, as a corps are not so 
stamped with excellence, as not to require consideration and perhapa 
supervision. It was, and is, a quality and offset of the branch of kaoir* 
ledge alluded to, to serve as a sort of ew meduioirw moriMi. It has 
been geneially allowed that it refined and pobshed — * emolbt mom.' 

It 18 not a good sign when organs bke those mentioned m tko 
opening of these lemaiks, wither and die. Wherein than bea tfaa 
that the Medical and Physical Society of OalcutU» and ^ 
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JoqrmI of 3 fadioal ScienMdMd? Wboa Anaiagorot wu ot tho point 
of death, Penclea who had inexcusafalj na^eofeed him, paid him 
a Tint — and on expresmng an affectionate intereat for him the 
mf^iaientlj dying man said — ** Ah t Penoles — those who regoioe la 
tie light of a lamp take care to feed it with oil!'* Inatitu 
Uona dso reqaire some little sprinkling of qil foom the stato-^and 
It IS a reproach to it when useful organs for dissemmaUon of know 
edge, pensh for lack of a little patronage, which it might so easily 
and graoefully bestow The Asiatic Socie^ contains among its 
members, men of rank, station and influence It is not unreason 
Ue to suppose, that partly to that circumstance, has it been owing, 
that government has extended very substantia] patronage to 
institution. The medical service on the other hand, cannot have 
in its array men of rank or influence (medical rank being a mere 
sham). It 18 one of the defects of the corps that the means of 
fostenng either do not exist We do not mean to assert, that 
medical men have not some legitimate amount of influence among 
their patients , but it is not much after all, nor does a man of 
delicacy care to exert it much Beyond the sick chamber, Afed 
ical ni^uence is almost a non entity Individual talent and indi 
vidual worth, are to be found in the corps — ^but it possesses 
comparatively little collective weight or estimation, if we may 
judge from the contemptuous neglect with which its memonals 
year after year have been treated — and the anomalies which affect 
medical service, even in a militaiy point of view, up to the present 
hour One of the obvious causes why the corps halts in regard 
to social condition, or marks of respect or approving recognition on 
the part of the state, is, — that it is a profession which is never 
recruited from the aristocracy The consequence is obvious — ^it has 
never been smiled upon by aristocracy — -which can have no sympathy 
with Its joys or its sorrows Though not avowed, it is not to Im 
demed, whatever the oouse or causes may be , that the medical 
service does not appear to be one deemed sufficiently worthy of 
being marked with honor or distinction by the Heads of Depart 
ments. It is neither civil nor mihtaiy It is a corps disowned 
alike by the civil or miUtary services, though legislated for by both, 
yet sympathised with by neither It is worthy of remark too that 
men m the prime of life now quit it, at a penod when their 
tervioes are most valuable to the state, being in the maturity of 
strength, activity and expenenoe None but elderly men remain, 
or those who came out with somewhat difierent views from those of 
the present day Clearly then, it would appear, that there are 
not sufficient mduoements for the persons allud^ to to lemam Pro- 
modem m the Bengal medical service is so sbw, that it now takes 
sixteen cr seventeen years to get the step of Suigeon On being 
attained, the step is sometimes a positive disadvantage to the party 
concerned. It is never sofficienUy borne m mind that the medioal 
officer now usually comes out in bis twenty-fourth year The Medical 
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Board and Suponntendmg Surgeon gftw ie a , M no kmgiv oopated 
upon aa possible or desiraUe oontinge&cies-<*but are niuur tamad 
away from in despair, as Himalaya bills of difficulty utteriy unattain- 
able , or attainable only in old age with all its drawbacks It ta 
time that something were done for the service, smoe there is now, wu 
bear, a sense of painful difference in regard to its daiins to honor or 
even rank, as compared with mditary officers On every occasion of 
mibtary and medical officers being convened upon any enquiry to- 
gether, the position of the medicd man is made unnecessanly and 
mndiously inferior and humiliating This is done on the extraor- 
dinary plea, that medical men cannot take military command. To 
this it may be rephed that they do not seek any thing so absurd, 
hut they do claim Uiat the station of becoming place in a room, or 
at the consulting table, should at any rate be awarded to them— 
end that the oldest medical semors should not be considered aa 
in real rank infenor even to subalterns, for it amounts to HuU 
The duty of examining a raw assistant surgeon in his colloquial 
knowledge of Urdu — is surely not a purely military duty, nor 
an occasion to thrust down a senior medical officer under one 
twenty years his junior, on the plea that he cannot take military 
command I In regard to the slowness of medical promotion m Bengal, 
it IS most disheartening, as may be easily understood when the Direo 
tones of the three presidencies aio referred to, by which it will be 
seen that the members of the Medical Board at Bombay, are 
the juniors by some years of some of our elder Bengal Suigeone 
who have no chance of being Sapenntcnding SurgeonM even fbr 
some years yet ! Medical officers with armies are effectually cut 
off from honours or distinctions of any kind Is this just or 
wise? Surely there are feelings of the heart that are dormant to 
mere pecumaiy reward — and v^hich its meieenaiy excitements never 
reach ! 

The impression made upon us by Part /, of Dr Edbn s “ Register,^' 
18 most favourable, and we augur auspiciously for the continued pios- 
penty of the work The contents are of average interest and ment, 
and the Editonal part gives promise of sedulous attention, and exten 
Bive observation , while a tone of modesty characterises the whole, that 
in this age of pretence and charlatanism, is as refreshing as it is 
rare In every respect, it is a very presentable and workman like pro- 
duction , and we heartily wish it every success. Why will Dr Edhn 
use the word Part instead of Number, on the cover of his penodicsl ? 

* Part I ' would seem to indicate, that every Number will appear in 
two or three parts I Then why is there no date upon the cover, or 
the first page of the work? At the bottom of the cover we find 4l6 
year indm, and the Editonal article at page 74 bean the date nf 
the 8d January 1848 In a word there ouj^t to be a date on tb4 
cover— and there should be a fiy leaf for table of contents— for wein 
the cover to be tom offi or get loose by eoadent— there would be no 
bill of foie at alL Surely a more appropnate motto ini^t also knsto 
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been pitched up on than tho here mad there ono i^iupoc to notlung, 
which at present figom on the covert But these are tnfiea afterial 
we cordially congratulate the professioin on haiing got an ozgaa 
worthy of them, arid sincerely hope that the public spirited, and 
talent^ and much esteemed £ditor» will be eatensiTdy and aealonsly 
scTOorted in his excellent undertaking To give our little aid>-<>we 
au^nn an extract explanatory of the nature of the undertaking 

It may be thought necessary that m our first number we idiotild lay 
down a pisn for our own guidance as to the nature and contents of our 
Journal, from month to month In the main it will not diffar m its plan aa 
It doea not differ m design from the Joomsl of 1884. 

Ist Oigmal oommv^oationB or reviews of new works publi^ed m 
India or by Indian Officers. 

Sd. Gorrespondenoe on professumal subjects 
8d. Gases and ho^ital Reports. 

4th Sxtracte and pi4cia of mtelhgence from British and Foreign 
Fenodioals 

6th. Biographical and Obitaaxy notices, reports of Inquests or Chanties, 
80 far as they relate to health or disease. 

6th. MemcaJ news, reports of Medical Retiring and other Funds at the 
different Presidenoies in woioh the profession are conoemed. 

7th. Editonal comments on the above 

8th Omiend Orders by Government and the Commander-in-chief, relat 
inw to the Medical services of the three PresidencieB T 
But we will not bmd ourselves to any stnot rules, rather preferring to 
r ood ' V O to ourselves the liberty of inserting that which sbaJl appear in our 
OBtimatioo most likely to interest the greatest number of our readers. In 
this number for instance we have eo much oiginal matter, that we have no 
room for the extracts we bad prepared, we will keep them (they are set up 
in ^rpe) for a rainy day, by which term we would be understood to mean the 
hot weather, when there is no rain, and when we may expect less material of 
Indian growth, a smaller type shall also be adopted, for we perceive we have 
exceeded our stipulated linuts of 64 pages We sh^l be careful not to omit 
some extracts in our next, as we hope to conciliate, and obtain the support 
of 6ub-AsBiBtant Surens, the Subordinate Medical dmartinent. and the 
alumni of the Medical College, who are not likely to get Medical periodicals 
from England. 

We hope occasionally to be able to avail ourselves of the services of a 
first daas artist in lithographing anv thing new of interest that may be sent 
to us, suaoeptiMe of that mode of lUostration 
We hate next to solicit a share of support from the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay and also from Ceylon, and will cheerfully listen to any 
sogmetiona by which our work may be acceptable in those places. We ear^ 
ne^y invita 


• We iBtitid dso to iffimv«xtra IJx&Ues. lists of the Medioil fiervhie of ibe three 
PrssMeDeiee eotreeted to a late date, and finnuab dieiii with flie Joumal in the fiuse 
natt vlfii a view to hate madieal ofioais to know where aaob edwr axe looatad, 
wad what odhMn h^ paitiemr appototmenia. 
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A Brief View, Haiorteal, SiattstieAi, Ac of The French tn 

India, tn Past and Present Times, dtc de , hy W F B 

Laurie, Lieut , Madras Artillery Calcutta, Thacker and Co 

In a conntiy like India, a literaiy turn jadicioualy cultiTated, is an 
excellent thing for a joung man, especially of the mihtaiy profession 
When we use the term hterary, we mean of course that such a turn 
should include extensive and studious reading, without which, added 
to a natural talent for observation and character, and phenomena 
natural and conventional, such a turn will be pitiable neither to 
the possesBOT or to society Considering its limits, the title of the 
httle work (a pamphlet) that gives occasion to these remarks, is much 
too long From its dimensions it might rather serve for *‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire —or any other voluminous 
work of corresponding weight and importance The view of the 
past as respects French connection with India, presented m this work, 
IS rather a meagre one , as might be predicated from its form alone, 
and contains nothing original, being a mere abstract of matters 
already sufficiently well Imown to the reading pubhc We have 
really neither new facts nor new jioints of view for those famiharly 
known already The secret of the pubhcation, or rather the no secret, 
since the author frankly admits it, is simply that reluctance of our 
amour propre, to wiUingly let die, what may have cost trouble m com 
posing or compiling The sketch of Pondicherry Society is shght 
but pleasmg, and indicates abdities fit to achieve better things 
were materials available There is a * simple story’— of a Made- 
moiselle Constance Valcour who prefers an English to a French lover, 
or rather smtor, and accordingly discards the latter with a facility 
which we trust is not a prevaihng national trait , and sufficiently 
demonstrating, at least to our old fashioned ideas, that she did not 
love veiy profoundly either the one or the other, and that he who got 
his eonge was not very likely to die of gnef at the disappointment 
It would appear, however, that Pondicheny young ladies have not — 

‘ the mighty advantages’— that young ladies from England m India 
6i\]oy, as the home education, and the home society m the spnng 
time of life These and the ‘ well to do parents in India give a 
decided advantage, accordmg to our author, on the part of the 
young lady of Ccdcutta or Madras, ** over the comparatively solitary 
demoiaeUe of Pondicherry — she who, poor thing, can only imagine 
Pons, the ‘ golden city ’ of her dreams ’ 

Mr Laune is evidently very partial to French Society A pecu 
bar charm pervades it, he deems, that is to be looked for in vam 
m English Society This has been observed by many, and has been 
accounted for in a vanely of ways In fact the French, m general, are 
more competent to converse on a vanety of topics, and there is a 
flexibihty in their language expressive of shades of the shadows of 
thoughts, which the Engbsh bu^age has not the same osier bke 
quabty of bending to An Engbafiman seldom oan converse slboaX 

b 
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•It in all its branches » a Frenchman of any degree can, or ♦VnnVn 
he can, and rattles on accordingly, and if his opinions be not always 
TCiy Bonnd or condusiYe, they at any rate seem to pass the time 
agzeeably Mr Lanne attributes the talent for pleasing, to their 
determination to he merry It would be more correct to say that 
they are determined to please, and being so, generally succeed They 
are anxious to set others at ease, as well os to be so themselves. 
The Englishmans ease on the other hand is a sort of armed 
neutrahty He always repels, because he suspects strangers He is 
by no means anxious to please, but rather careless whether he pleases 
or not There is always an element of dormant defiance even in his 
hours of relaxation. He cannot talk about airy nothings, or give 
them a local habitation and a name, and despises those who can 
He deems philosophy degraded if it descend to little things, forgetful 
that it IS little things that test the great and that tnfles are often 
more trying to philosophy than the great exigencies of life Repel 
lent at first — the English abroad are not generally liked, save when 
they spend their money freely, and dont haggle about it, as some, 
It may be many, of them, are now known to do, with a loudness of 
tone, and a vehemence of decision not calculated te make a very 
amiable impression True they often give offence umntentionallv, 
but it 18 no less certain, that too often they are utteily indifferent 
whether they give offence or not This trait may be familiarly 
observed in the land we live in, where it is by no means un 
common to hear ‘ black feJlows — spoken of even in the hearing 
of respectable nat]\es It is morticing to a Bnton to hear how 
slightingly young Englishwomen are spoken of abroad, especi 
ally in regard to a fre^om of manners characteristic of unman led 
young women, as compared with those of young French ladies, 
which do not make a favourable impression upon our Gallic 
neighbours In the Levant, and Egypt, it is the some — English 
women are considered too free in their manners Indeed they ai-e at 
times not sufficiently scrupulous, and that upon the horn soU que 
mal y pense principle In a word they are not always sufficiently 
mindful of appearances In Cairo and Alezandna no woman of 
respectability goes out unveiled It wore as well were our country 
women at times, mindful of the saying about doing at Rome as the 
people there do— or xn other words conforming in matters of external 
decorum, and etiquette, to the manners of the country In Egypt 
their galloping ehoni unveiled, is not considered correct or modest 
Singular enough, her modesty in her own country ^ is the point respect- 
ing which an Englishwoman is most sensitive and tenacious It is 
not always so abroad — and young women w ho would be horrified at 
» man servant entenng their dressing room at home, have been 
known in Egypt to be assisted m the most recondite duties of the 
toilette by a Turk or Arab Servant * In India too, our countiymen 
sometunes appear to forget that some native servants belong to the 
masculine gender ’ 
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The fbllowiDg particulars respectmg the French eetdementa m the 
£ast» maj be interesting to some of our readers The establishmenla 
would seem to be altogether dispioportioned to temtonal e»tent» 
and the routme of pubhc efficiency — 

** The whole of the French widely scattered settlements m India are under 
the rule of one Governor, (selected from the Captains m the Boyal French 
Navy ) who resides at Pondicherry He has a pnvy council, composed of 
the chief agent of the admimstrauon (chef du servioe administrstif), and 
the attorney general (Procureur general chef du service judioiaie) Tbo 
revenue collector (receveur des domamesl assist the pnvy coimcil m iil mat- 
ters concenung the revenue In each of the settlements of Chandemagorep 
Karikal, Yanaon and Mali6, there is a government who receives tin 
TOvemor s ordero direct, and coiTesponds with him The salaries are m tha 
following scale 

The Gkivemor receives (per mensem) 1,33d rupees. 

The Attorney General (cnof du service judiciaire) 400 „ 

The Chief Government agent at Pondicheny (chef du semoe 
administratif) 400 „ 

The Government Agent at Chandemagore 400 „ 

The ditto at Kankd 833 „ 

The ditto at Yanaon. 200 „ 

Each of these agents is allowed, independent of his salary, a residence and 
a certain number of servants or Peons, aocordmg to his rank ^A medical 
officer resides at Pondicherry, one at Chandemagore, emd one at KancaL 
It is proposed to have a second at Pondicherry, and one at each of tha 
small settlements of Yanaon and Mahd At Pondicherry, there la an apo- 
thecary, belonging to the Navy (Phaimaoien de premiere dass) 

JUDICIAL BALABIES. 

Per Mensews, 


The Attorney General, (it has already been mentioned,) Bs. 400 

The President of the Cour royale „ 800 

The four Senior Judges (CondeiUers) each „ 200 

The two Auditors, each ., 100 

The Boyal Judge at Pondicherry • „ 200 

The King^s Counsel (Procureur du Boi) ,, 200 

The Boyal Judge at Chandemagore „ 160 

The Kings Counsel „ 160 

The Boyal Judge at Konkal m IOO 

The King’s Counsel • „ 100 

The Justice of the Peace at Pondicheny „ 180 

„ „ at Chandemagore „ 120 

*1 At Kankal „ 100 


What would Lords Brougham, Denman, and Cai^hell — the great legal 
Triumvirate of England— say to this, I wonder / A King's counsel for 100 
pounds a year ! These salanes are certainly veiy smallr— hanllj m acmed- 
anoe with the rank and position of the servants emj^oyed. 

Whether the French settlemento m India are to go ool dwindliiig 
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daily into greater and greater maignifioanoe. or to beoome nudei of 
some future important polittoal movements, is a question which the 
fhtuze only can answer Heyrng got the upper hand, howerer, in 
these leal^, it behores us to keep to that positionu This we may, 
and do m all honesty It is our nght and we must ever be prepared 
to maintam it At a juncture like the present, when fears of na- 
tional aggression are harboured even in breasts supposed to come 
under the classic Poet s category^ 

mi lobar et aas tnplex eina peetna— 

nothing that regards the pohty of those whom some stall mamtam 
to be our natural enemies* ->can be ummpotant to an Englishman 
Natnial enemies ^ Is there not something degrading to humamty and 
civilisation m the very phrase ? Surely human beings with immortal 
souls to be saved, are not constituted like beasts of prey, or the brutes 
thatpenshl It is a disgrace to civilization, and a reproach to Chnstia- 
mty to suppose , that, in Chnstendom at least, nations should const 
der each other as bom enemies, hke the Canuvon and Baptarea among 
beasts ahd birds of prey Are Ghnstian commumties forsooth like 
Arabs of the desert, bound by a diabohoal vindictive prejudice 
to hand down a blood feud fmm generation to generation ? Assured- 
ly not , and it is consoling to ^ow that as education, and social 
morahty improve, the false, and the violent, will relax their hold 
upon the national mind, every where The world will not always 
be ruled by a system of chicanery or an oigamzed he, under the speci 
ous name of Diplomacy, utterly at vanance with all but merely 
no min al Chnstiamty, that flimsy gfument that shows thelazar form 
beneath more hideously cormpt by the attempt to veil it Let us 
hope that true rehgion will enter the cabmets of ministers and 
Prmces, as well as the modest abodes of the righteous, the salt of 
the earth , who as it were preserve the mass from moral putrescence 
Fiee trade principles, as more understood, and widely disseminated, 
will, it 18 hoped, prove in some measure the pioneer of vital Chns- 
Uamty, when nations as well as individu^, may be brought to 
acknowledge and act upon it, as a practical principle in all things, 
that tme lehgion after all, is the only philosophy worthy of 
name 

The Essay by the same writer on “ Penodical Literature,” more 
properly might be denominated an historical sketch , it presents no 
new facts, and developes no new cnticism Indeed jproperly speaking 
there is no criticism at idL We conclude by wishing the Lieut of 
Madras Artilleiy time and opportumty to pr^uce something better, 
and of a more endunng nature, than ^s pamphlet, smoe he appears 
to possess the requisite abihty Let him, however, endeavour to 
ottam a simpler style and to eschew such phrases as ** before Sol 
begins to illumine the Eastern horizon," do 
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DR FORBBB* KIBMENTARY WORKS IN PBR8UN AND HINDUSTANI — 

1 Grammar of the Persian Language To which t$ added, a 
Selection of Easg Extracts for Reading, together with a 
copious Vocahularg By Duncan Forbes, AM 2d Edition, 
greatly improved, and considerably enlarged Royal 8vo. 
cloth 

2 Grammar of the Hindustani Language, in the Oriental 
and Roman Characters with numerous Copperplate IUus‘ 
trations of the Persian and Dcvanagan Systems of Alpha-' 
hetic Writing To which is added, a copious Selection of 
Easy Extracts for Reading in the Persian, Arabic and 
Devanagari Characters, forming a complete Introduction to 
the Bagh o-Bahar, together with a Vocabulary and explana- 
tory Notes By Duncan Forbes, A M 8vo cloth 

8 Hindustani Manual a Pocket Companion for those who 
visit India in any capacity, intended to facilitate the essential 
attainments of conversing with Fluency, and composing with 
accuracy, in the most useful of all the Languages spoken in 
our Eastern Empire — In two Parts — Part — I A Com- 

pendious Grammar, and Exercises on its more prominent Pecu- 
liarities , with a Selection of useful Phrases and Dialogues 
on familiar Subjects — II A Vocabulary of useful Words, 
English and Hindustani , shewing at the same time the differ- 
ence of Idiom between the two Languages By Duncan 
Forbes, A M l8mo cloth 

I Bagh-o-Bahar , consisting of Entertaining Tales By Mir 
Amman, of Delhi A New Edition, carefully collate with 
original Manuscripts, hating the essential Vowel Points and 
Punctuation marked throughout To which is added, a Voca- 
bulary of the Words occurring in the Work By Duncan 
Forbes, A M Royal %vo cloth 

It is not our intention to enter into any minute or cntical examina- 
tion of these works Indeed, they require no such examination at 
our hands. Their deserred populanty among Onental students at 
home 18 the surest proof of their superior merit and admirablo 
adaptedness to the great object proposed by tbeir author— the facib- 
tating the acquisition of the Persian and Hindustani tongues Little 
dse, therefore, remains for us to do, except to recommend them 
our readers as, m out deliberate judgment, by far the best eiementmry 
treatiset of ths kind that have yet appeared 
Dr Forbes is no theonst , he is pre-eminently a practical maiL 
There u m him a shrewd instinctiTe sagacity which eter leads hutt 
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direct to the main pomt» to the summaiy r^ection of all merel/ 
onnoue, or mgemoue, or speculatiye, or inoidentd matter The peiv 
petual exhibition of this sagacity constitutes the very charm, as it 
has chiefly contributed to the surpassing excellence, of his elementary 
treatises On the subject of Persian Orammar the only work to- 
which he professes to be under any obligation is that of Dr Lumsden, 
published in Calcutta, 1810, in two folio volumes From this valu 
able woik he cheerfully acknowledges his having extracted many 
a pearl / though he is constrained to confess that he has been 
** obhged often to dive through an enormous mass of water to procure 
it” We cannot do better than here record his own views of what the 
essential characteristics of an elementary grammar ought to be — 


“1 have been long convinced from experience that a work like the 
present is a desideratum A Giammar of any language adapted for a 
beginner, ought to be bnef and perspicuous, containmg only the general and 
more useful principles of such language It ought to be accompanied with 
easy extracts for practice as well as a copious Vocabulary At the same 
time, the shortest Grammar is too long for a beginner therefore, those parts 
absolutely necessary for the first reading ought to bo rendered more promi 
nent, by the use of a larger ty^ie l^Uy tlie work ought to be confined en 
tirely to Its legitimate purpose — the instructing oi beginners, not doviaung 
into mgemous metaphysical and etymological discussions however interest- 
ing m their pi oper place noi should it be over-crowded with superfluous 
po^igms of Verbs, &c so as to swell up the Volume to an undue extent 
If this cntenon of a good elementary Grammar is sound which 1 think 
few men of sense will dispute, then theic is ample room for the present little 
work, however imperfect in execution as the first attempt of the kind that 
has yet been made m this oountiy with regard to the Tersian language 
iJu It not be supposed, that because this l>ook is small in bulk it must 
necessarily be superficial and imperfect jlyf 

ij On the contrary, I am convinced that the student will here find 
all the information of any consequence contained m larger volumes, and a 
great deal which they do not contain I have endeavoured throughout the 
work to enlarge upon those parts of the subject which I have observed to be 
most needed by beginners Such parts of the Grammar of the Persian Ion 
lage as agree with oiur own or with that of European languages m geneial 
have pose^ over with ibe utmost brevity 


Dr Forbes, with the modesty of genuine worth, writes hesitatingly 
of tho execution of his work , but we have no liesitation on Uie 
subject The execution is, in our opinion, equal to the conception, 
and the conception is, in our judgment the very beau-tdeal of a good 
and really suitable elementary grammar 
The very same remarks, mutaits mtitandu are applicable to Dr 
Forbes* “ Ebndustani Manual *’ aud “ Hindustani Grammar ” — works 
which, m point of clearness, simphcity, appositoness, and general 
excellence, greatly out-distance all former competitors m the same 
field. In these works — ^the former of which is m Roman character 
and therefore readily acoeasible he has developed fully and mtelligi* 
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blj the principles of the language, and has supplied % great ded 
more of w^id information on the matter than wm be fou^ in anjr 
of the larger works of Gilchnst, Shakespear, do The truth is that 
Dr Forbes has entered on his favorite task with singular advantages. 
He was all his days a labonous, persevenng and successful student 
A native himself of the Highlands of Perthshire, he became a pupfl 
of the Perth Grammar School or Academy, under Mr Dick, who 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best classical scholars 
of his day From Perth he next preceded to the Umversity of 
8 t Andrews. There he eiyoyed the privilege of prosecuting, with 
uncommon ardour and industry, his classical studies, under me late 
Dr Hunter, one of tlie most acute, profound and philosophical 
philologians of any country or age In 1823, he came to Calcutta to as- 
sist m conducting what was then one of its most flourishing Educa^ 
tional Institutions All his spare time he devoted, with intense 
assiduity, to the study of Persian, Hindustani and other Onental 
languages After a few 3 ears, his health failed and he was obliged 
to return to his native land There he made the acquamtance of 
the late Dr Gilcbnst, ^ho soon came to regard him as his own 
successor m the department of Oriental tuition in the British Metro- 
polis Owing to his great success as a pnvate teacher, he was some 
years ago appointed professor of Onental Languages and Literature, 
in Kings College, London And last year, his own Alma Mater, 
the University of St Andrews, worthily conferred on him the degree 
of L L D From this summary sketch of Dr Forbes past career. 
It will be seen that, to the original advantage of high classical and 
general philological attainments, he super adds the subsequent ad 
vantage of a sojourn in this land, where he laid the foundauon of his 
onental scholarship under the immediate tuition of learned Pundits 
and Munshfs And then during the last twenty years he has had 
more vaned actiud experience in teaching the Onental languages than 
any one else that has yet wntU n on the subject Therefore it is, 
that in the exercise of a natui-ally supenor sagacity, be has been 
enabled so clearly to discover in the case of new learners, *' where 
the shoe pinched, or to drop this somewhat vulgar but expressive 
metaphor, so unmistakably to detect the sources of difficulty to begin 
ners, and then to shape his instructions or modes of treating the 
subject accordingly And hence, as the natural result, the really 
supenor stamp and chanicter of all his elementary woiks on the 
Onental languages I To the acquisition of the more popular of these 
languages be has already done more than any living man towards 
smoothing the road and simplifying and cheapemng the means. 
And, if spared for years to come, he is yet destined to do a vast dedi 
more He is now, we understand, engaged m prepanng a new Dio- 
Uonaiy, in two parts English and Hindustani, Hindustani and £ni^ 
lisb It has b^n our good fortune to see some specimens of bm 
parts And flxim this, we cannot but cxmclude, that, m pomt pf 
praetiedl Dr Forbes* Dictaonaiy will be just as superior to aH 
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former Diotiomuios, ta hie Persian and Hindoetam Grammars are 
to all former works of a ramilar description 


Bri-Ye%hit Khruhia Mdhdtmyam, or. The Qlor^ of Jeeue 
Chrtet A brief account of our LortTe Life and Doctrtneu 
tn Saneknt verse, mth an English preface containing a 
Bummarg of the contents Calcutta Ostell and Lepage, 
British Library, 1648 

This little work, apart altogether from the importance of its sub- 
ject matter, claims a distmct notice at our hands, when viewed simplj 
as a monument of hterary ability and skill The general design of 
the work we shall first state in the author s own wor^ — 

** The o^ect of this Tract is to give a bnef account of the propheoieB by 
which OUT Lord was foretold, and of his birth, life, miracles, discourses, 
deai^, and resurrection It has been mj aim to write clearly and plamly, 
to put every thing m a way in which it will be easily understood by 
persons previously i^orant of the subject, and to supply all neoessaiy ex 
planations. Sanskrit Terse has been employed (as heretofore by Dr Hill 
in his Chnsta Sangita) as the medium most acceptable to learned Hindus , 
but as the majority of persons called Pundits are not sufficiently masters 
of Sanskrit to make out correctly the meaniog even of such a simple com 
position, it IS proposed to re-pnnt the Tract hereafter with a Hmdi yersion 
at the foot of the page Another edition with the Sanskrit printed m the 
Bengali character, (with wlucu the Bengal Pundits are most familiar) with 
a Ben^di translation, may also follow The Tract, it is hoped, is long 
enough to give a clear idea of the character of the prophecies by which our 
Lord s oommg was predicted, and of the tenor of his life and doctrmes to a 
dass of readers whose indifTerence or hostility might indispose them to read 
with attention a composition of greater extent 

Free use has been made of the rendeni^ of terms in Dr Mill s Chnsta 
Sannta and m Dr Yates s Sansknt New Testament, and some entire Slakes 
of the former have been employed 

The Sandnit title of the Tract is SruTeihu Khruhta-Mdhatmyam The 
word Makatmya means greatness or gloir, and is employed as tbe title of 
sectums of the Puranas, wntten to oeleorate the praise of some god or 
goddess, or sacred spot The well known Burga Mahatmya or glonnoation 
of Daiga, may be mentioned as an instance The use of this term, as the 
title of a poem desonptive of our IjOrd s bfe and character, seems unobjec 
tiouiUile, and may excite attention. 

The Tract is divided into six sections — 

The first of these, entitled SrirMiihamolaripTatikshd, or, the 
eapsctamon of the great Eedeemer, comprises 108 Anushtubh Slokes, 
m which simple metre, the whole tract is composed It opens 
thus — * 

* I, who am of feeble voioe, being mtent to sing tbe praiMs of tbe world a 
Bedeemer, implore God to mnt me significant and attractive luiguaga 
A certain youthftil seeker after truth, approaching a learned man of 
great expenenoe and skilled in fore^ said to him— Sir, 1 have 

xepeatedlj heard the name of a great Teacher, called Ohnst» from the mouth 
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of bis {bUowerB. Now, learned men ought to be ao^uatnted witit the ao- 
counts of those great persons whoee £une at present pervades the whole 
world. My ounosity, therefore, m regard to the history of Ohrut, appease 
to me to be every way laudable and not blomeable. And knowing yon to be 
acquainted with that nistoiy, 1 have come here, and desire through your kind- 
ness to hear its subetauoe The learned man replies 1 applaud your deaue 
to know the acts of great men, and will gla^y satiate you with the nectar of 
the history But it is a most momentous theme, which I, feeble m under- 
standing, am about to treat, — The fall of the world into the ocean of sm, and 
the acluevements of its Deliverer How can that infimteBemg, whose graat* 
ness passes the knowledge of the holy hosts of heaven, he worthily celebrat- 
ed by one such as I am ? But taliig from the ocean {lit mine of gems) 
of revelation the gems of knowledge, 1 shall endeavour to string them toga 
ther m the necklace of my narative 

♦ “ I shall therefore narrate with joy the wonderful story of Christ, the 
Son of God, the eternal Lord of the world, who descended among men, 
veiling the marks of His deity — who was bom of a virgin mother, and 
assumed the body of an infant, was untouched by the least taint of sm, but 
endured its consequences , — the teacher, friend, redeemer, and lord of the 
world, the autlior of the worlds w^are, the benefactor of all notions - 
impelled to my task by supreme love for that noble-minded Being 

The narrative then begins ^vlth the creation and fall of our first 
parents, and jiroceeds to unfold the whole course of prophecy 
respecting the Messiah, together with the general expectation of a 
gi'eat deliverer, which thence arose m different regions both of the 
East and West ^ 

The second section, entitled YeahiUpatttrvamanam^ or a narrtUion 
of the birth of Jesue, consists of 88 slokes It opens thus — 

That Sun of Highteousness, by the rays of whose advent the sky 
had before been reddened, at length arose at the fore-ordained tune ' 
All the leading facts and incidents connected with the birth and 
infancy of the inoamate Saviour are then recounted 

The third section entitled Adbhutaknya vtimanam, or an account 
of the ieondetful icorht describes the pnncipal miracles of Jesus, 
and extends to 137 slokes It thus concludes — 

“ By 811 ch wonderful woik«? Jesus manifested His supethuman power, 
and proved Hia diviiie commission to promulgate a new revelation By tha 
display of these miiocles He also ineit^ men to attend to His instructions. 
Another result of these acts was to illustrate His words. Jesus deolsied, 
that He came to save and not to destroy mankind , and m conformity with 
this saying, the course of His actions is beneficent, removmg suffenng, axid 
dehveiing tlie wretched. Possessed of mfimte power, He always acted with 
genUeness, and never destroyed the wicked with appalling vmtations.'* 
This 18 illustrated by His forbearance to the inbospitable Scunantans dea- 
cnbed m I^ike ix &2 — 66 The following remarks are then subjoined 
“ But the Son of God did not descend fitim heaven to promote mens bodilj 
welfare only, but to heal the soul, their nobler part, the oontrouler and lora 
of die body, which laboured under the malady of sm By the bedilj o n i m 
He performed, the healing of the aoul is illustrated. Tha cleansing o£ tli^ 

* This sentence, oonsisting of foot Slokes, is hnitsftWi from apassagsaf (fas wsO- 
known poem of Kklidksa, the Baghaviiua 
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lepers is «n image of the deanamg of the soul, and the ^ving of sight to the 
blind, of the pnnfpig of the mental vision The munouloiis increase of 
food IB a shadow of that (mintnal ambrosia winch Jesus gave to satisfy the 
Boul By the power which raised the dead, is illustrated wat greater power 
which viTifies those who are destitute of the life of righteousness 

The fourth section, extending to S6l slokes, contains a selection 
of our Lord's moral precepts and statements of rebgious doctrine, 
includmg several of his parables 

The fifth section, entitled Yeshtcah prana$ama‘i'panain, or Jesut 
yiddmgtiphu hfe, extends to 116 slokes, and details all the circum- 
stances connected with his death 

The sixth and last section, entitled 8rt Yeshwah Swargarohanam, 
or the OMCtmon of Jesus xnto heaven, extends to 69 Slokes, and un 
folds all the particulars relatmg to bis rcsuirection, his appearances 
to his disciples, instructions, porting commission, and ascent to heaven 
It then briefly ad\erts to the return of the disciples to Jerusalem, 
the Pentacostal effusion, and their subsequent proclamation of 
their Lord s religion throughout the different countnes of the then 
known world, closing with ie following brief statement of the pro 
gress of Christianity — 

“ By these and similar exhortations, supported by wonderful works, many 
persons were drawn to believe in Jesus Christ But the lulers of the world, 
beholding tbo nse of tins religion, endeavoured to stop its progress by 
violence and oUier means In order, that by siiffenng, tlie CliribUans might 
be led to den} their Loid, ciniel kings afflicted them with various punish 
ments But many of them being endued with firmness by the strength 
of the Lord, endured afflictions, with patience and did not shrink fiom death 
Itself The seed of their blood, sown as it wore m the hearts of men, pro- 
duced a harvest of new disciples So the Ciiristian religion spread more, 
and more, and other rehgions having disappeared, it alone pervaded fiie 
West 

From this ^cry brief outline of the contents of the tract, it \m 11 be 
seen that it is “ almost entirel} of a narrati\e ond expositoiy diaiot 
ter, with very little of direct argument The whole is wrought out 
admirable clearness The fouith section in poiticular has 
struck UB os exhibitmg uncommon skill and point in its mode of 
introducmg and setting forth the significancy of the precepts and 
statements of doctrine In the fifth we should ha>e wished that the 
author had somewhat more exphcidy bmught out tho great scriptural 
fact of the Saviour’s death, as ayi atoning sacrifice , since herein lies 
the divine strength, as well as incommunicable peculiarity of the 
Chris tian faith, — ^its true glory m the eyes of believers, its “foolishness 
and “stumbli^ block” in the eyes of unbelief ere, whether Jew or 
Gentile 

Bespecting the execution of the work in point of style and idiom, 
we have only to express our admiration The task was one of no 
ordmary difficulty, and yet it has been accomphshed m a way which 
indicates the possession of supenor taste and scholarehip As a 
piece of Sansknt composition it is singularly correct and may 
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well abide the scrutiny of the most critical eye To say that it la 
without a blemish, would be saying what can be predicated of nothing 
that IS merely human , but Aia much we venture to affirm, that 
whatever faults or blemishes may be thought by any to belong to 
it, are of so minor and secondary a character as in no wise to mar 
its general beauty or detract from its general accuracy 

Were the intended edition of it prepared in the Bengali character, 
it would be more acceptable to the learned Brahmans of Bengal , 
as comparatively few of these are in the habit of reading the 
Devanagan 

One deticiency there is, which could be easily supplied, and that 
IS, a series of references to the book, chapter and verse, quoted from 
the Bible Such references might be introduced at the bottom of 
the page, and would serve to direct the attention of ingenuous 
readers or inquirers to the sacred ongmal and even where the 
original was not immediately accessible would not foil to add weight 
and authority to the statements of the text 

In fine, the initials J M ” lea\03 no doubt that to Mr John 
Muir of the Civil Service, we are indebted for this new and important 
addition to our nati\e Chnstian Literature 


NATrn: WORKS rv persiav and drdd 

1 T/te History of tJie Conquerors of Hind from the most 
early period down to the present time, by Apuria Krishna 
Bahadui 

2 The Muheh Hind or Friend of India, a monthly Urdu 
Magazine, by Ram Chunder, Teacher in the Delhi College 

The first work is the production of a native gentleman of the 
city, who styles himself Honoiary Poet to his M%) 08 ty the King of 
Delhi It IS in Persian verse and purports to give an account of 
the ancestiy of Titnur the lame, or Tamerlane, with a histoiy of 
the life and actions of that warrior, not omitting the massacre at 
Delhi, and a disquisition on the stoiy of the iron cage The work, 
however, though nominally a history of the Delhi Family, is almosi 
entirely taken up with Timour himselfi The Persian composition, 
in which the author confesses himself to have had the aid of 
several “ learned fnends,’ is of a fair average style, and the amount 
of exaggeration is not more than we are prepor^ to find in works 
of this kind, executed by minds of a similar stamp The love of 
exaggeration is however openly confessed in the preface, as an inse- 
parable “ charactenstio of the language itself, and on this sooxe 
therefore we have nothing more to ^d There is an Knghah trans- 
lation too, or rather commentaiy affixed for the benefit of those who 
are unskilled in Persian, and we must here remark on a failing 
which few native writers are free from With them city and oountry 
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•eem to be one imd the same» astd we are thus rather startled to hear 
of the dheB of £gypty Sibena, &c,t Beitherwere we quite pie- 
pared to be told that Borne, founded hy RomuluB, is at present under 
the sway of Turkey and Iidamism, or that Oonstantme the Great 
embraced the Christian creed, after renouncing Vedism, the rehgion 
of hia ancestors. But accurate geography or history in the works 
of Elastem authors are exotics, and we do not wish to be seyere on 
these or even more amusing mistakes Better that native gentle 
men should employ themselves in literary and harmless pursuits 
of this kind, than in endless litigation, in the support of lattials, 
or in idle and contemptible nautohes 


The next publication that we have to notice is of a still more 
laudable kind Ram Chunder, a teacher as he himself informs us, 
in the Delhi College, has set up a Monthly Magazine, in which 
appedr short historical accounts, and disquisitions on some of the 
important questions of the day, as the state of education among the 
natives, and the progress of vernacular literature The style of the 
Urdu 18, as far as we can judge cursorily, pure and correct, and the 
oriental type is worthy of all praise We wish we could say as much 
for the English advertisement or the accompanying woodcuts, which 
are utteily unworthy either of the subjects, or the Editor s profes- 
sions From an English memoir illustrative of one of the woodcuts, 
we make the following extract which may perhaps not be unaccepta- 
ble to some of our readers It is termed, the Musharah or Assembly 
of the Poets — 

** One of the most amiisiDg entertainmeuts of the natives of the pnnoi 

e l towns of the Upper Frovmoes and parUcularly those of Delhi is the 
usharah or the assembly of the poets Any gentleman who is either 
himself a poet (which is general^ the case) or a great lover of ^tir can 
establish a poetical meetmg This person is called the Mir Musharah 
or the pnncipal xieraon of the assembly of the poets In order to call this 
asaemmy the Mir Musharah sends very polite letters to the principal poets 
of the town mvitmg them to the Musharah and requestmg them to bring 
with them their poetical oompositionB He also sends them a vorBe called 
the Turah according to the rhyme and measure of which all the poets are to 
compose their respective pieces of poetry The Musharah takes place on 
appomted days after a month or fifteen days and sometunes it is held 
weekly On the day fixed all the poets with their fhonds and scholars goto the 
house of the Mir Mu^arah, and there m a room where every thing neoessair 
for the occasion is famished, take their seat Here it ^ould be remarked 
that the Miu^ah is a pubho assembly and any person who may be desu^ 
ous of vmtmg it may be admitted there When all the principal poets are 
met together is the duty of the Mir Musharah or some of his mends to 
address any person of the assembly and to request him to read his oomposi 
tion, and then the Musharah commences In this assembly there are poets 
with different degrees of qualification and eifioying different degrees of 
tation The audienoe generally leave the Musharah as soon as they have 
beard the productions St those parboular poets who are the meet popular 
«ad the most talented. In order to prevent this hasty taealang or the 
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Hoi^aarab the Mir MushanQi makes the ppeta of the lotreet rank com* 
mence the Mnsberah, whieb generally closes &e recital of the oompoii* 
tions of the best of the poets When a poet is requested to repeat his poem 
a candle is put before mm (for the Musharah generally takes place m the 
night tune) and he is seen taking out a piece of papCT from his side and 
holding it before the light The subject of these poetical compositumB with 
hardly any exceptions is love, and that too of the most deplorable nature 
In 01^ to convey a just conception of this kind of love it, will be suffioient 
to describe the character of tlie fair ones as the native poets delineate ^em 
in their compositions The Maahuk or the loved is represented as exceed 
ingly faithless to her lover, glorymg m his miseries and sunenngs and delightmff 
m the company and embraces of his rivals who are suppmed to be dedo^ 
ent m their love to her The character of a lover is debneated by the 
native poets as that of a mad man, a drunkard, an mddel, and one subject 
to melancholy All persons whose duty it is to teach religion and mor^ty 
are supposed to be the greatest enemies of a lover who is often represents 
as abusing them in the strongest language which poetry con use 
revolutions of the heavens are sup^iosed hy the natives to produce viscissi 
tudes m the fortunes and conditions of men and when any nusfortune befalls 
any person it is very fashionable for him to say that ho can t help it, and that 
it is all owing to the adverse revolutions of the heavens Hence when the 

native poets (for poets are supposed to bo lovers) complain of their ^ 

fenugs and grievances caused by the infidelity of thmr Masbuk they throw 
all the blame of their misfortune on the heavens and not unfrequentlj 
denounce them as extremely tyrannical and overbearing As an example 
of the irreligioiisness of the Urdu poets, the folion^g verses will db 
Buffiaent — 

Koither have I any business with the pagoda, nor with the house of God 
I am a slave of love, what business have 1 with these things 

^ -A** da ^ 

Enow O pnest that there is no cause of dispute between me and yon 

foryou have only to tell your beads and I to heave my sighs. 

Mji / 

OMir who attends to the admomtious of the foobsh preacher? Gome 
never mind what be says and let us go to the wine shop 

The naivete of some parts of the above will be appreciated by onr 
readers, and it only remams for us to add that we shall be happy to 
hear that increased circulation has attended the Editors Bpxzited 
efforts 
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Hints for an improved treatment of Remittent Fever and 

Hpeenterp^ by E HarOy Assistant Suryeon, Irregular Cavalry y 

Bengal Medical Berviee Delhi Press, pp 86 

The aaihor of this practioal little work has departed from the 
usual custom of Authors to make as much as reasonably may be 
out of tlieir stuff Instead of wearying himself to make long what 
his readers would have to weary themselves to make short , Mr Hare 
has condensed into as small a compass as possible material which 
his readers will amplify and illustrate with cases from memory as 
they go along He tells us in the preface that he cannot afford 
the nsk of publishmg an expensive work, and it is obvious he has 
but one sincere design in appcanng in pnnt at all, viz modestly to 
suggest his news to the profession on a practical subject on which 
he has hod particularly favorable opportunities of experimenting 
under these circumstances we feel tlio more bound to assist him in 
making the result of his observations known to our readers The 
safe and rational treatment of Tropical Fevers and Dysentery is not 
a subject interesting to the medical profession exclusively Without 
invading the province of the faculty which educated people are 
particularly averse to do, and which only the illiterate, rude, and 
Ignorant commonly attempt, it is veiy desirable for those who are 
called to travel in jungles alone, and remote from aid, to place 
themselves in possession of pnnciples to guide them in cases of 
emergency oflfectmg their own life and tlie lives of their dependents 
Hence we need not make any apology for extending oui notice of 
Mr Hare s pamphlet beyond the limits we would commonly assign to 
a medical pamphlet We observe the new Calcutta Medical Journal, 
edited by Dr EdUn, higlily commends tlie practice inculcated by Mr 
Hare, placing it in contrast with that of Dr Searle as taught in a 
volume that gentleman has persuaded the Court of Directors to 
send out to the medical officers of the service The author s object 
18 to institute a compansou of the old knd modem system of treat- 
ment m remittent fevei, and an enquiry whether by combining the 
two we may not hope for better success The old system ot Drs 
Lind ftnd Hunter was to use bark as a specific to prevent those 
congestions which prove so fatal in remittent fevers This practice, 
founded on long ai^ ample expenonce in the West Indies and 
Amenca, was follow^ with much success in the eighteenth century 
success limited chiefly by the difficulties of the exhibition of bark 
m substance— difficulties now greatly lessened by the modern intro- 
duction of quinine. About &irty or forty years ago, however, by 
some strange whim, calomel got into fashion, brought into vogue by 
physicians who could wnte but who hod never seen malanous fevers 
in their intensity or m an epidemic form or even m a tropical ohmate 
It became the practice to allow fevers to get a head, congestions 
to ensue, and then to treat them with bleeding, calomel and antimony 
Dr James Johnson who visited this country as Surgeon to a ship 
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and wbo bad no more warrant expenence than a few weeks 
nding at anchor in the nyer Hfigly could supply, by a smart style 
of writing and a didactic manner, mainly oontnbut^ to effect the 
revolution which banished Peruvian bark as a specific, and brou^t 
in uhat was called the rational system of antiphlogistic treatment 
in which calomel played the most distinguished part 

Mr Hare s plot is to effect a counter revolution, to restore the old 
Monarch, Peruvian bark, to his throne, and allow the body corpo- 
rate the benefit of the acknowledged powers of the “ revolutionaiy 
leaders," bleeding, purging and diet 

It may bo mentioned, that Mr Hare has been practising for 
several years at Segowlie, on the borders of the Nepal terai, where 
malarious fevers pre^ oil, and he confidently states his belief m the 
specific jiowers of bark when used in the good old fashioned way 
in the treatment of those fevers He has seen Johnson and An 
nesley, with the r calomel, tiied and found wanting , on revertmg 
to Lind and Hunter he is surprised to find their views so sound and 
his own practice so suceossful when he foUo'w s their guidance 

Mr Hare then goes on to shew how lamentably bark was put 
aside, and how dcploiabl} for the last thirty years, thousands of poor 
soldiers m particular, ha>e been helped by salivation for fevers, to 
ration teeth, pi-emature old age, and a place on the invalid rolls , 
not to speak of those who ha^e been otherwise provided for, viz , by 
the undertaker Ho adduces some apt quotations m which the ou 
thontics are judged out of their own mouths 

He then taxes Dr Hutchinson, late Secretory to the Calcutta 
Medical Board, for recommending quimne only “ ithm the fever has 
dxsapjoearedf' * and adds, that after seoix^hing eveiy where, eH he can 
find m books and magazines since Johnson s time till now, is, bleed 
and gl^e large Calomel purgatives but be veiy careful not to give 
quinine too soon ' ' 

After bringing otbeis to rcckomng for their bad practice, Mr Hare 
next tells us what m his opinion is the proper course of treatment 
for malarious fe^er It is to moke the specific powers of bark availar 
blc without delay to prei ent the fatal congestion For particulars, how 
e\er, we must refei to the pomplilet itself 

With regard to D>Bentcry Mi Hare gl^e8 a considerable number 
of extracts from the most eminent writers on the sul^ect, from Galen 
to the present time, shewing how unanimously they uige the ne- 
cessity of clearing the bowels lu all stages of the disease , at the 
same time that &ey lament the great difficulty of doing this and 
the iii^unous efiects of the medicines which they were obliged to 
employ His quotations shew how fully tliey appreciate and hopdesaly 
wish for the means of applying local remedies to the diseased aurfece 
of the intestine in Chronic dysenteiy The Author having learned 
Dr O Beime s simple and safe method of accomplistong both 
these desiderata, and p^o^ed its wonderfiil success by some yean of 
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ecxpenence, wishes to recommend it to his brethren It consists 
m passing a long flexible tube aboTe the sigmoid flexure of the 
colon and then using, most copious enemata For oflier details 
we have nO room If applied it will save, he behevee, the lives of 
hundreds who now die by the scourge of India Dr MacGregor, of 
Simla, truly says of dysentery, writes Mr Hare, that it “ destroys more 
European and native soldiers than cholera and all other forms of 
disease together ’ — and ** it is extremely distressing to the medical 
officer to have daily proof of the utter inutility of his drugs in this 
disease ” 

Mr Hare has found a similar ‘plan not less useful in chrome dy 
senteiy, the long tube enables astnngent lotions to be injected far 
enough to do good We would suggest to the author to republish 
some time hence this interesting little book, and to add a selection of 
cases from European hospitals There is an earnestness about the 
style which at least commends the substance to the good sense of 
every reader of considerate mind The unfrequency of medical writing 
in India compared with the vast opportumties enjoyed by the pro- 
fession induces us to notice the opimons of those who do appear 
before the public with the more attention We owe our than^ to 
Mr Hare for his present contnbution to the literature of his pro- 
fession, His medical brethren will canvass his arguments and 
practice The discussion cannot but be beneficial, as thereby some 
forgotten truths will surely be brought to eveiy one s recollection 
It 18 only while we keep in memory what we have learned and read 
that it 18 of any practical use to others Physicians should be 
copious readers of things new and old, and it is worthy of remark, 
that most of the succesSul m practice ha\e also been wnters and 
diLgent takers of notes Dire necessity limits the libraries of 
Medical Officers of the army to scanty dimensions, but if they 
would tiy they would find the diligent noting of facts from the pages 
of the current publications of the day and of cases as they arise, 
would notalittlecontnbutetothoenabbngthemto maintain their status 
in a profession which was wont to be called a * ‘ learned one The prac- 
titioner who reads not and writes not, but satisfies himself with 
ruminations on lectures and leadings he was * put tlirough ’ ten or twelve 
years ago, though he may escape with the laity by the aid of a pleasant 
manner and a natural shrewdness, betrays his profession as a learned 
science The bterattfre of medicine is the most amusing of studies 
Nulla dies sine line&, is a motto we suggest to our medical subsen 
hers and readers — They should remem^r that honour calls on them 
to support their own profession, a point of honour we fear sometimes 
over looked Though promotion in the medical service be slow, and 
talent be indifferently rewarded, the profession itself, be it remem- 
bered, has been adopted for better for worse, and it should either be 
abandonned, or its dignity should be well maintained 
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Art I — 1 Memoirs of the Right Reverend Darnel Come, 

L L D , First Bishop of Madras , compiled cki^y from 

his own letters and journals By his Brothers — London 

Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley , — 1847 

It was at the end of the month of January, 1779, that an 
Eton boy, named Charles Simeon, awoke one mormng to find 
himself a Oambndge man The son of a Berkshire squire, he 
had been sent, at a tender age, to endure the hardships of foun 
dation life at a public school, and had emerged thence at the age 
of nineteen, none the worse for the conflict, a sturdy scholar of 
King s ! He had eaten the coUege mutton , knelt on the flogging- 
block, breasted the Thames, worn the grass off the playmg 
fields at foot ball, and the sur^e off the chapel walls at fives , — 
fagged and faggmg, from the lower school to the sixth form, he 
hfikd roughed it to some purpose, had gamed strength of body 
and of mind, and among his brother ** tugs had obtained some 
repute as a hard-beaded, straight-forward fellow, and an athlete of 
the first water There was muscle m young Simeon — but beyond 
that, there was something strange about the boy, w^ch his 
class fellows did not find it quite so easy to fathom He was 
not moody , he was not unsociable , but there was at times a 
solemnity in his manner, which puzzled the young collegers 
They laughed at him too, as school-boys will laugh, at what they 
cannot qiute understand And no blame to them for not un- 
derstant^g young Simeon himsdf knew not what it was he felt 
stirrmg within him 

In tiwuary 1779, the school boy grew into the university thati 
T hree days after the attainment of this new dignity, he was told 
that, m accordance with umversity ouatom, it was expected of 
him tlmt he should receive the sacrament of the Lord s supper 
The announcement seemed to startle him There was some- 
thmg awful m the obhgation Satan, he said to himself^ might 
as well t hink of attending this solemn servioe But there were 
three weeks before him-— three weeks allowed for preparatum, 
and what might not be done within that tune to school and dts- 
oipline his em»g nature ? With all his soul, he apphed himself 
to the work He made himself, m his ova vorob, qmte ill 
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witih reading, festmg and prayer ’ He humbled himself and 
groaned in spint— but Qod at length smiled upon him Hope 
sprung up m his breast and a light dawned upon his soul — a 
hght which was never obscured 

Three or four years afterwards the same young man might 
have been seen slowly wending his way, from the church of St. 
Edward s, Cambndge He hcM taken the first great step his 
ministry had commenced. The weight of new responsibihties 
was upon him, but he felt equal to the burden He had strength 
and he was now suffered to put it to the proof— to try the tem- 
per of his Christian courage As he threaded St Edward's 
passage, the jamng notes of strife issued from a mean house 
and smote hamhly on his ear The young minister paused and 
listened A man and his wife, in loud rising tones, were dis- 
putmg and accusmg one another It was a time to use the pass- 
port of hiB master He entered the house , reproached the dis- 
putants, first, for absenting themselves from Church , ^en fot 
disturbing those who had been more mmdful of their duties , 
and, this done, he knelt down and earnestly prayed for them 
The door was open , and a crowd collected But the young 
mimster was not abashed , he prayed on — they stared and they 
scoffed at him, but his courage did not depart He was about 
hiB Father s business , and he neither fiunted nor failed It was 
an earnest of his future career His strength never forsook him 
From that day he persevered with the dauntless valour — the 
indexible resolution of one whom no selfish fears, no doubts 
and misgivmgs, no love of the world, no dread of its opinions, 
could dnve or tempt from the straight path And he pro- 
ceeded bravely to the end Men might marvel and stare at 
him , might scoff at and calummate him And they did so — 
but hiB constancy was not shaken , he bore up and steered 
right on 

A place was prepared for him Very early did the young 
enthusiast see before him his appointed work Within a few 
months from the date of this htUe mcident, Charles Simeon 
was called to take up the crook which he held to the latest 
^y of his life For more than half a century was he the 
shepherd of ibAt same flock Entenng, in veir youth, upon 
the ministry of Tnnity parish, Cambndge, he only rehnqmshed 
the cure, when at ue age of seventy-seven, he closed his 
eyes upon the world for ever No temptation — no promise, 
no certainty of worldly advantage , — not declinmg years, nor 
feilmg strength, not wealth m possession, nor ease m pros- 
pect, could induce him to forsake the temple, in which he had 
won^pped at the outset of his career — m which, with God's 
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blessing he had redeemed so many exting souls, and oat of 
whioh md gone hrth a spint to evangelise the Umvam^ and 
to work a mighty mflueiioe opon the whole Obnstian wozld. 

Stormy, indeed, was the dawn of that long day — but how 
tranqail its close f Cambndge began by sooatmg him as a 
mountebank and a mad-man and ended by honoring him as 
a monarch. They broke the windows of Ins ohur^,. when 
he first ascended the pulptt , they dosed tiieir own, when 
that was vacant. They had made the sabbath, on his account^ 
a day of tumult and uproar, but when he passed away &om 
them, an unaccustomed quiet reigned over Cambndge even 
on a market’day When Simeon entered upon the ministry 
of Tnnity Church, there was fierce antaTOUism to encounter — 
antagonism which would have appallea a heart less true to 
Itself and less strong m devotion to its Savionr Appomted, 
in opposition to the wishes of his panshioners, he was received 
with enmity and with insult The people locked up their 
pews, and the church wardens tore down the seats which the 
minister erected in vacant places For months and months, 
until months had swelled into years, he bore up against thw 
persecution — ^preaohmg to a scanty congregation, with an energy 
and impressiveness wmob enhanced the attention and often 
touched the hearts of the listeners ooUected in the aisles The 
panshioners complamed to the Bishop that he frightened them 
and that strange people crowded the church They could not, 
poor souls ! drouze oomfbrtalfiy in their cushioned pews, and 
BO, compelled to abandon them, they peutioned for a more 
considerate, a more oily preacher But Simeon stood his 
ground manfully For years and years, he was calumniated, 
ndiouled, insulted With the parochial autboniies he was at 
open war They closed the ohuroh against hua and he called 
m the locksmith to his aid The University, too, was against 
him Young gownsmen went to his church, as they would 
go to a fair, there was excitement to be gathered mm the 
** hot-gospelhngs of the preacher, who in vehement tones 
and not without some grotesqueness of mEumer, consigned 
them all to the bottomless pit And there was always too — 
rare attraction for Cambridge men — a good chance of a rom 
Outrages of the most mdeoent description were oomixutted 
by men who came to scoff and to not There was tumult 
uproar within the ohurch, stones were thrown m at the 
wmdows From the university authonties Simeon had nothing 
to hope , they looked upon him as a methodist — a sohiffluaS^ 
j&s zeal was a rebuke to their supiaeness They danounoed 
him as a penlous distarbei of the dj^eamy quiet of soholaatui 
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life UmTorsity preftohmg had always been in a different , 
university Bonpture had always been diferently mteipreted Ihey 
oould not ooantananoe suoh a dangerous innovation upon esta- 
blished rules of prooeduie 

But better than idl support from heads of colleges, Simeon 
had his own Ohnstian courage to lean upon And it sufficed 
to sustain him He hved down the enmity which assailed 
his opening career — ^he preached down the ndicule which greeted 
his early ministrations One by one, the men who had scoffed 
at and insulted him, became listeners and then proselytes 
New hearers flocked to the church, and stood m breathless 
silence, to catch the eager, impassioned words of a preacher 
who had once been received m that place with noisy derision 
It became the fluduon for young gownsmen to crowd the aisles 
of Tnmty Church, and, in time, the magnates of the umver- 
Bity condescended to do honor to the once despised fellow of 
King s, who had raised himself far above them ** It was Mr 
Simeon s peculiar happiness, ' observes our own excellent dio- 
cesan, Daniel Wilson, in his eloquent tnbute to the memory 
of Mi Simeon, “to live long enough to see the prejudices 
^ which assailed him in his earker ministry, changed through 
' out almost the whole umversity to respect and veneration 
' Contrast the commencement and the close of his course He 

* stood for many years alone — be was long opposed, ridiculed, 

* shunned — his dootnnes were misrepresented — his bttle peou 

* hanties of voice and manner were satinsed — disturbances were 
‘ frequently raised in his church, he was a person not taken 
' mto account, nor considered in the hght of a regular clergy> 

* man of the church Such was the beginning of things 
' But mark the close For the last portion of his ministry, 

* all was rapidly changing He was invited repeatedly to take 
‘ courses of sermons before the Umversity The same great 
' principles that he preached were avowed from almost every 
‘ pulpit m Cambndge His church was crowded with young 
‘ students When the new chancellor of the Umversity placed 
^ a chaplainship at the disposal of the vice chancellor m 1838, 

* Mr Simeon was the person applied to to make the nomination 
' In 1885, the Umversity went up to present an address to the 
‘ king The vice ohancellor wished him to attend , and when 
' the members of the senate were assembled, made a public 
' enquiry as to whether Mr Simeon was present that he might 
' ^ presented to His Miqesty as one of the deputation ' “ The 

* writer of these hnes, adds Bishop Wilson, “ can never forget 
' the impression made upon his mind, when Mr Simeon deh- 

* vered one of lus sermons on the Holy Spirit before that 
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* learned UniTersity about bie years since * The vast edifice 
' was literally crowded in every part The Heads of Houses, 
‘ the DootOTS, the Masters of the Bachelors, the Under 

* Graduates, the congregation firom the Town seemed to vie 

* with each other in eagerness to hear the aged and venerable 
' man And at his death when did either of our Umversi- 
‘ ties pay such marked honour to a private individual ? * 

It took half a century to consummate this change — but it 
was a half century pregnant with blessmgs to the world — A 
half century, in which the cause of Ghnstianty made progress 
as it had only once made progress before 

It was from that centre of Trmitv Church, Cambndge, and of 
Mr Simeon s own college rooms, that radiated so much of that 
apostolic spirit, to which India is now so eminently indebted 
It was his pmilege to awaken the hearts and to engage the 
affections of men destined to achieve great spintual tnumphs 
Bound as he was to the narrow Louts of the Umversity — seldom 
going forth beyond thorn — it was his to impress himself, through 
the agency of others, upon the minds of a people with whom he 
had never held commumon, and to shed a broad light over a ooun 
try which he had never visited in the fiesh In India we know ht- 
tle of Charles Simeon His name is not associated in men s 
minds with the history of the social progress of the English m 
the East The student who would trace the changes which 
have passed over Anglo Indian Society — the moral and religious 
advancement of professing Christians, and the silent but sure 
decadence of the worst forms of Hindmsm — seldom travels 
back to that Cambndge church in which Charles Simeon 
preached the gospel, or those college rooms in which he took 
sweet counsel with his friends But he was the spintual faUier 
of many of those who dunng die last half century have shaped 
the rehgiouB destmies of India — the sender forth of many of the 
great sent forth who have laboured m this vmeyard In 
every part of the kingdom, wntes the amiable prelate whom we 
have above quoted, ** he had children, as it were, m the gospel,. 
‘ who had denved benefit from his unweaned labours dunng a 
' Iqng life Multitudes had first been led to senous rebgiou 
' under his energetic mimstry or had been awakened to greater 
' earnestness Iliese recommended others, when going into 
' residence to seek his acquaintance In various ways did he 
‘ labour for tbe highest welfare of those who were thus brought 

* within hiB influence His public ministry was directed very 
‘ much to their edification — an evemng party each week was 
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* Jmown to be open to snj who wifhed for bw oonnflel ; and be 
' deLvered twice m a year a course of lei^ares upon preaching 

* to sQoh as had passed the earlier division of their college 

* course Thus he drew around him a constant succession of 

* pious youth, whose minds he imbued with his own sound and 

* laborious views of ministerial dihgence The last day alone 
' will reveal the aggregate of good he thus accomphshed If we 

* take only four or five oases now before the world — David 
‘ Brown — Henry Martyn — John Sargent — Thomas Thomason, 
' and Bishop Come — we may judge by them, as by a specimen, 

* of the hundreds of somewhat similar ones which occurred 

* during the hfty-four years of his labours * Of the five 
honored names thus recorded (and the name of Glaudiue 
Buchanan might have been added to the hst, four belonged to 
men who have labored m this field, whilst the fifth is endeared 
to us as that of a hterary associate — as one to whom we are 
under a debt of gratitude for the monuments he reared to 
two of hiB brethren who went before him Many a passage 
m Simeons correspondence emphatically shows die patent 
interest taken by him in these dear disciples and in all the 
converts that they made ** Knowing, he wrote, on one occasion 
to Mr Thomason, what delight I should feel lu the success of 
‘ Abdool Meshed, and considering him as a * descendant of mine, 

* through our beloved Martyn, who is my son in the faith, Mr Oor- 
' ne has bad Abdool s picture taken, and sent it me, under the idea 

* that it Will afford me, tn that vuuf, peculiar satisfaction And 
with what feeling his disciples regarded him may be gathered from 
many a passage in the letters of those whose memoirs have been 
thought worthy of perpetuation “ I write thus freely, my honored 
father in the Gospel, says Come, in one of his letters to Mr 
Simeon, and, again, wnting to Mr Sargent, To that Father in 
Israel, Mr Simeon, 1 owe all my comfort on earth, and all my 
hopes respecting eternity It will not now be asked what Cam* 
bridge Mr Simeon and Trinity Church have to do with the sub- 
jects, which especially belong to this journal 

At the dose of the last century, though the Enghsh in India 

* One naonf otiser profmeat pateagM {Unelrative of die mflnenoe of Mr Simeon 
tre may hen quote from me letten , it ia addreued to faia dear friend Mr Tbomaeon. 
" If, howete r, yon judge of irtiat ia doing here by what ire are doing for ww, you will 
form by for too ftronble an eatimate. For within Uiia year and a ball 1 aball hare 
aent you about a dosen, to Bengal, poor Mr Croathwaite , to Bcnnbay, Mr Carr, and 
1 1 k^ Mr BfMnaon , to Madraa, Mman. Harper, Jaekaoo, Mallrin, Hough, TraiL 
Churoh, to Beneoolen, Mr Winter, to SL Hele^ Mr YemoBu Beaidea maaa, ii 

money ean be raiaed, Ibope to aend two more to Madraa a Mr Spring and a Mr , 

Mt yet ordained.** Sime^ indeed, wae foe great chapUdn^mahtr of foe di7 How 
( hum a nly epeaUng) be abhiered ao mueh fom will be no diffloulW in detomining, 
when it ia hnowD tt^the waa foehonoied frtaid and adviser of foat wise and good 
man, Mr Ohazlea Orant, and eould atwaya command foe inUnenae of foe Thonitoae 
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were emerging from that dnolute ekiogli of profligiof and 
ooiroption in which they had so long been disgraoefafiy smik , 
though great social changes supervened , thou^ 

knavery and extortion were no longer dominant in our offices, 
and noting and drunkenness in our homes , though men walked 
more decently before their fellows, making outward show at 
least of honesty and sobnety, and living, as though it were 
no longer incumbent upon them, habitually and unreservedly, 
to break all the commandments of the decalogue, there was 
little real Ohnstiamty in India Few were the altars erected 
to the true God , few the ministers of the true religion Living 
in a heathen land we were long contented to live as heathens 
Of anything like a state rehgion there was but the famtest 
shadow Here and there a solitary Ghaplam, if he chanced to 
be at his post and off the bed of sickness, mimstered to an un- 
willing conmgation, m some nding-school or court-house, 
married and buried the few who were within his reach, and left 
the rest to the good offices of laymen In 1798, Mr Tennant, 
one of His Majesty s Chaplains in India wrote, ** It is certain 
^ that neither the number nor choice of the clergymen the 
' Court of Directors have appointed in Bengal, h^ been in 
' proportion to the number of their servants, nor the import- 
' anoe of the object in view, whether you regard keepmg up the 
' appearanoe of rehgion among Europeans, or disseminating 

* its principles among the natives On this establishment their 
' full complement of Chaplains is only nine, their actual 

* number seldom exceeds five or six Two of these being al- 
^ ways fixed at the Presidency, all the other European stations, 
' dispersed over a tract of country much more extensive than 
' Great Bntain, are committed to the charge of the other 

* three or four individuals In consequence of this, the pre*- 
' sence of a clergyman is seldom seen, or even expect^ to 
‘ solemnize the usual ceremomes of mamages, baptisms, or fdne- 

* rals Prayers are read sometimes at the stations where a 
' chaplain happens to reside, but I have seldom heard of any 

* sermon dehvered, except by His Minestys Chaplains, 
' and those at Calcutta Hence, it must happen that many 
' persons have left England at an early age, and resided in 
' India perhaps for twenty or thirty years, without once having 
' heard divine service, till their return * 

It would barely express the truth to say that, in those days. 
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men systomstically broke the Sabbath They did not reoogmae 
—they were barely oonscioua of ita existence All the daily 
conoemB of life went on as usual, with the exception mrhaps, 
that there was somewhat more than the ordinary abandonment 
to pleasure At our military stations the flag was hoisted, and 
they who saw it knew that it was Sunday , but the work-table 
and the card table were resorted to as on the week-days , Ohns- 
tianity cantered to the races m the morning and m the even 
ing drove to a nautch If there were any talk of divine worship, 
the subject was dismissed with a pro&ne sneer or an idle excuse 
One lady claimed great credit to herself as a venerator of the 
sabbath, because she read over the church service whilst her 
ayah was combmg her hair Another, who had lived twelve 
years in Oaloutta, where there was a church, said she had never 
gone all that time, because no gentleman had oflered to escort 
her and hand her to a pew The presence of a chaplain at a 
military station was in those days no guarantee for the perform 
anoe of divine service Often the commanding of&cer set his 
face steadfastly against it Claudius Buchanan was for some 
years chaplain at Barrackpore without once enjoying the privilege 
of Bummonuig the people to public worship 

Such, indeed, at the close of the last century, was the open, 
outrageous profanation of the Sabbath in India, that it attracted 
the attention of the Court of Directors, and called forth a 
protest, which we have already quoted in these pages,* but 
which IS at once so interesting an illustration of the present 
subject and so pregnant an example of the high feeling which 
even m those days animated the council of Leadenhall-street, 
that we need offer no apology for again reprinting the following 
passage It is contained in a letter, dated 25th of May, 1798, 
and addressed to the Governor General — 

“ We cannot avoid mentioning the information we have received that at 
the military stations it is no uncommon thing for the solemnily of the day to 
be broken in upon by horse-racing, whilst Divine worship (for which the 
Sabbath is eepeoialW eiyoiued to be set apart) is never pmormed at any of 
those stations, thoum chaplains are allotted to them. And we have now 
before ns a printed borse-raci^ account, by which it appears that not less 
than ei^tmadnhes were run at Ohinsurah m one day, ana that on a Sunday 
We are astonished and shocked at this wide deviation from one of ^e 
most distinguishing and universal institutions of Chnstianity We must 
suppose it to have been so gradual that transitions from one step to 
another have been httle observe , but the stage at which it is now arr&ed, 
if our information be true, must appear to eveiy reasonable man, highly 
discreditable to our government, and totally mcompatlble with the religion 
we profsaa We eiyom that all such profrnations of the Sabbath as 

* YdLY Wo, DL Art. “ The OoUijji^ gort Wfllism,** 
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bare been zMDtioQed be forbidden and proreoM* and iha^ dndoe ■endoe 
be regoluiy perfomed, as in Kngland, erarj Suo^, at all the mditaij 
stations, ana all European officers and soldim unlete hindered by aiekneaf 
or actual du^, are required punctually to attend, for whUffi sach an hour 
shall be flxea as shall be most suitable to the dlmate. The ehiqilakke art 
to be poBitiTely ordered to be regular and ooneet m the periortaanoe of 
their duty, and if any one of them aegleot it, or by his eonduct briag 
discredit on his profession, we direot that he be dismissed from our semoe. 
It IS on the qualities of our seiranta tiiat the safety of the Bziti^ posses- 
sions in India essentially depends, on their Tirtue, their intelligenoe, theiir 
labonouB application, their yigil^oe and public spirit We have seen, 
and do still with pleasure see, honounible examples of all these , we are 
anxious to preserve and increase such examples, and therefore cannot 
contemplate without alarm the excessive growth of fashionable amnsemeni 
and show, the tendency of which is to enervate the mind and impair its 
nobler qualltieB, te intmuoe a hurtful emulation in expense, to set up fslM 
Btandardi ef ment, to confound the different orders in society, and ta 
beget an aversion to senoue oooupatiou ^ 

It IS not difficult, la the admirable state paper whtob 
these passages are extracted^ to discern the hand of Mr Ohaiies 
Grant — one to whom the cause of Ohnstiamty in India» fol 
what he did directly and indirectly, by himself and through 
others, to advance its interests, and that too at a time when it 
had but few supporters, is eminently indebted. 

Lord Momington had recommended the erection of Mofussil 
chapels — a recommendation to which the Oourt of I>ireotor8 
responded m a becoming spint Calcutta at that time jioesessed 
two churches — the one a Government ediffce, the o&er (and 
the elder) the property of an individual For fourteen years the 
city had been ^together without a Chnstian temple, when m the 
year 1770, the Mission Church, erected at the expense of Mr 
Kiemander, was opened for divine semoe In 1787, St Johns 
Church, the ** old Cathedral,** was completed At this tune 
the Mission Church was an unsightly red bnok budding, rade 
without and equally rude within In 1787, says^the writer 
of the Memortal Sketches of ihe Bevd Davtd Brown^ " li 
' was a clumsy, unplastered bnok edifice of small dimensions, 

^ and choked up with old houses, and from being of a reddish 
^ colour, had the appellation given it by the natives of the Bed 
Church f^Zal gre^aj as which it continued still best known 
among them according to their retentive customs even after its 
‘ walls were made Lght stone colour Within it was exceedingly 
^ uncouth , with a bnck pulpit budt against a widl , and its aude 
' rough uncovered tiling A few rude benches and pews of nn- 
^ painted plank formed the general seats, with a small number 
* of pews without chairs, for the gentry , and it was oaloulated 
' only to accommodate about two hundred persons Tt was m- 
' deed most oomfortless , and was pronounced by the then Society 

M M 
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' of Oaloutta utterly unsuitable for the reception of an European 
‘ congregation ** It was considered a louj~ca$te sort of thing to 
foequent a church of so uncouth and unfashionable an aspect 
So rare, indeed, m those days were the visits of the “ quahty 
folk to the sacred building that Mr Kiemander records, with 
something of wonder and much of exultation, the fact that Lady 
Ooote had actually gone to his church Soon, however, was the 
Lai gr^a enlarged and beautified , but by tlus time St John s 
Cathedral had been opened for the reception of the more fashion 
able members of the community, and the few who even then 
thought of public worship, were attracted to the more commodi 
ous and luzunous church That for some time they were not 
many we have the authority of Mr David Brown for believing 
When Lord Oornwalhs in 1788 said to him, that “ he thought St 
Johns a pretty church but it had many cntics, Mr Brown 
thought he might fitly have rephed that there were “ not many 
cntioB — on Sundays The tide, however, soon began to turn 

A new set of actors were appearing on the stage Of those who 
had figured during the reign of Warren Hastings, the best only 
remained Sir Robert Chambers and Sir John Shore were men 
to leaven the lump with Christianity Mr Charles Orant and 
Mr William Chambers* were also shining lights in^a benighted 
land The improvement commenced m the time of Lord Corn- 
wallis, advanced steadily through the administration of Sir John 
Shore, and reached, undOT the government of the Marquis 
Wellesley, a point from which it diverged, slowly but steadily, to 
all parts of the country That was a great day when the 
Governor General received from England the Christian letter 
which we have quoted above, and prepared to carry out its re- 
commendations m the spmt in which it was written 
At the commencement of the present century, though in the 
Provinces there were few signs of the presence of Chnstiamty, 
m Calcutta a great and important change was becoming every 
year more and more perceptible The ministrations of David 
Brown and Claudius Buchanan, the example of Sir John Shore, 
and the practical encouragement of Lord Wellesley, were 
sensibly beginning to foster ue growth of the true religion at 
the presidency But, perhaps, by this time, the French Revo 
lution bad done more than zealous ministers, or conscientious 
governors, to arrest the progress of infidelity and impiety 
Scepticism had once been the fEishion in India , but the brutcd 
excesses of that great struggle, which had oonvulwd all Europe, 

* Mr WiUiam Ohimben wm abroAier of Sir Bobert He held an appointment (that 

of Prolhmuitan) in the Safanme Coart. He died in 1798, and waa buried in the 
Caloatu Bnnaf groond 
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filled the imndB of Anglo Indians with disgust and detestation , 
and the doctrines professed by the revolutionary leadersi though 
at one time received amongst us with consideration and encourage- 
ment, now began to sicken and alarm The reaction was sudden 
— but salutary " The awful history of the French Revolution,'' 
wrote Mr Brown, in 1805, "prepared the minds of ouroountry- 
‘ men to support the principles of religion and loyalty which 

* our late Governor General considered it his most sacred duty 

* to uphold with the weight of his authonty , he resolved, to use 

* hiB own words, to make it be seen that the Christian religion 
' was the religion of the state , and therefore at different times, he 

* appeared m his place as cluef representative of the British 
' nation, attended to church by all the officers of Government, to 

* give the Christian rehgion the most public marked respect of 
‘ the Governor of the country And referring to a somewhat 
earher period, Claudius Buchanan wrote to a fnend m England, 
" It became fashionable to say that religion was a very proper 

* thmg, that no civihzed state could subsist without it , and it 

* was reckoned much the same thing to praise the French as 
‘ to praise infidelity * The Governor Genial went regularly 
to Church , the pnncipal people of the settlement soon followed 
him there, dnd the place, which had once been said to be fit only 
for the reception of stable boys and low Portuguese, began to 
open its doors wide to the quahty, and to reqmre eiilargement 
for the accommodation of the people of condition who flocked 
to the temple they hod once avoided and the pnest they had 
once despised 

Those opening years of the present century were, indeed, im- 
portant ones in the history of Christianity in the East " The 
‘ state of society among our countrymen here, wrote Mr Come, 
in 1806, " IS much altered for the better within these few years 

* The Marquis Wellesley openly patromsed rehgilh, whether 
‘ from motives of state pohcy or not, it is not ours to judge He, 
' on every possible occasion, made moral character a sme qua 

* non to his patronage, and sought for men of character firom 
' every quarter to fill offices of trust He avowedly encouraged 
' and contnbuted to, the translation of the scriptures into the 
' native languages, and wherever he went paid a strict regard to 

* And, in ft tfimV igtvhig Bermon, preftohed ftbont Uie s&me tune (1800) — oopiM of 
which were dhitnbnM throughont the ootmtiy by order of OoTenuneu^ to the gntt 
astonishment of the Oompanye seirants, the same truth was set forth with stQl greater 
emphasis ** The contest in which onr country has been so long engaged in 
< one partionlsr, been of essential semoe to her It has excited greater leneot for 

* Ohiisban institntionB and Christian prmciples, SoepUoism and ii^elity an not 

* now so well received in society as toey <moe were. It wu fcnxnniy ttioont a nark 

* of superior understanding to profess infldell^, dee, foo.** 
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' diviae worship on the Sunday " And Mr Brown has reooided 
a oonTersatKm which took place, a short time before, between 
himself and Sir J <DOyly) which is still more signihcant 
“ Sir J D * by whom I was seated said, ‘‘ It was Tery true 

* 4be worst opmion had been formed of us at home, and thou|^ 

* he had written the truth to has £nends, he did not thinkhe 

* should be believed, prejudices ran so high He then told me 

* his own feelings and grateful wonder, on finding the society 

* here so highly unproved from what he had left it so many 

* years before , and further observed that there was no society 

* m England which he had seen more correct m all respects 

* He added, you have full churches, and the most senous atten* 

* tive audiences I ever saw, and m company I never hear an 

* <^en8ive expression I beheve there is nothing like it in any 

* part of the world And yet a few years before, Mr Check, 
when asked by Buchanan if he could produce ten righteous to 
save the city, rephed that he was not sure he could produce ten, 
but he thought he could produce five * 

That the mimertrations of David Brown and Claudius Bucha- 
nan conduced, in no small measure, to this oonsolatory change. 
It would be rank, manifest injustice to those eminent servants of 
God to deny Mr Brown, dunng a quarter of a century, laboured, 
with scarcely a week s mtermission, lu the same onoe-deserted field 
Other mimsters belonged to India — he was wholly of Calcutta. 
Here was all his work done , here he died , here he was buned 
By unweaned mdustry and unfailmg zeal — by a steady and 
consistent course of conduct — by a life of mmistenal activity and 
personal bohness, he achieved more than many who have had 
the advantage of more lustrous talents and more exalted station 
have proved themselves able to accomplish He amved in 
India when things were at their worst, be lived out a quarter of 
a century fbegnant with the most oonsohng changes , and the 
sorrow which was felt for his death and the reverence entertained 
for hi8 memory declare tiie good part which he had taken in 
bnnging them about 

David Brown was the son of a Yorkshire fanner His fatiier 
seems to have designed that he should follow some trade , but 
the boy, happening to make the acquaintance of a clergyman 
at Scarborough who discerned his early pietv and promising 
abilities, was reserved to follow a higher oallmg This new 
ftiend took young Brown by the hand, removed him to his own 
residencs, impart to him enough of preparatory eduoation to fit 

* Mr Obedi: htd been ttowird in tfw finnlW of Mr Cbules Qnut He waiu 
■i the ume to which we «ra rtiiBning, one of toe oldeet inbabitinte of Oelentte una 
•die of Ate moet pLooj men in the olt^ He died in 1608 in hie Tbth year 
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him to prtmeoirte with advantage his stodieB m a pabfio a^emy, 
and then lemoTed him to the grammar soho<d at HoUt whkh waa 
tiien Bupenntexuied by Joseph Milner Such acts of ben^eenoe 
are not so common that we can allude to them here without 
deploring our inability to record the name of the benefaotmr 
The biographecr of David Brown lends us no assistance He la 
content that the benevolent patron of the fermer's eon should 
remain in his pages, an anonymous ** stranger ' 

From the Hull school, where young Drown soon won upon 
the affections of his excellent preceptor, he was removed to Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge This must have been about the year 
1782 — ^the year in which Charles Simeon was ordained Brown 
appears to have been a froquent attendant at Tnmty Church, to 
have formed an intimacy with the then persecuted preacher, 
and subsequently to have entertained some idea of accepting a 
curacy under him. But it so happened that he had not very 
long taken his degree, before an accidental circumstance turned 
his thoughts towi^s Indian labour That noble institution, 
the Mihtary Orphan Asylum, was then in course of establish- 
ment Captain £ukpatnck was in England, as the delegate 
of the Bengal army, and among other duties entrusted to him 
was that of obtaimng the services of a young clergyman as 
Bupenntendent of the mstitution A mutual friend introduced 
Mr Brown to a Major Matohell, who recommended him to 
Captain Kirkpatrick as a fit person to fill the appomtment 
Afitor some doubts and misgiviogs and consultations wilh ihends 
he resolved to start for London, and, at ell events, to communi- 
cate personally with Major Mitchell The result was a visit to 
Captain Eirkpatzick and the acceptance of the proffered appoint- 
ment 

The Mihtary Orphan Society required the services of a clergy- 
man and a married man Brown, at Ihis time, was neither 
But it appeared sufficiently easy to attain to the fulfilment of 
both conditions He received a check, however, which greatly 
disheartened him, and for a while dispersed all his visions of an 
Indian nunistry The Bishop of London refused to ordain him 
He had known so many, he said, ordained ostensibly for colonial 
ministrationB, who had loitered about London and never made 
their wav to ^e promised field of labour But idiat the Bishop 
of London refused, the Bishop of Uandaff at lens^ consented 
to do Early in 1780, David Brown was ordained About the 
same time he mamed. 

He oontmned for some months in London waiting for a path 
sage to Calcutta. His oircumstanoes were, at one tame, so 
straitened, that he soaroely possessed the means of 
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food for himself and his young wife The repayment by a 
hnend of a trifling loan, wl^oh Brown had made to him some 
time before and since wholly forgotten, was viewed m the hght 
of a very Gk)d-send and acknowledged as such in a devout 
spmt of gratitude and love Wanting money, however, he did 
not want fhends He enjoyed the privilege of famihar inter- 
course with Cecil and Newton , and had he not seen before birn 
his appointed work, he might under the ministry of either of 
those two good men have obtamed pleasant and profitable 
employment * " Moneyless, friendless, healthless, and helpless, 
he described himself at this time but friendless he was not , and 
there was a very present help in trouble to which he turned, and 
in the very extremity of his failing fortunes found succour He 
prayed and his prayers were answered Having apphed to the 
Court of Directors for an advance of money, he received from 
that body three hundred guineas, paid his passage money, and 
very soon was fairly on Ins way to ludia Simeon came from 
Cambridge to see him embark, an office of friendship, which many 
years afterwards he performed for Martyn and Thomason 

At the close of the month of November, 1785, Brown com- 
menced his voyage to Calcutta The vessel appears to have been 
constantly in danger from fire, from storms, from rooks, from 
collisions, from all sorts of bad management The passage was 
altogether very much what a consideration of the time at which 
It was undertaken would lead us to expect — in many respects a 
source of constant pain to a pious minister of the gospel The 
Captain and the Passengers quarrelled with him, because he 
would not sing a jolly soAg and drink his bottle of claret Some 
argued in support of infidel opinions, some in defence of their 
favonte sins , and, though service was sometimes performed on 
Sundays, it was always shirked when there was a decent pretext, 
and often when there was none On the 8th of June 1780, Mr 
Brown '‘landed with his dear family at the Orphan House, 
and at once took charge of his appointment 

This appointment he continued to hold until August 1789, 
when the management thought fit to dismiss him He had 
been appointed, some time before, a chaplain on the estab 
lishment and the troops in Fort WilLam had been placed 
under his care When the Mission Church m 1787 fell 

* See Mr Browns Jottmal, "went to Town— called on Mr Oeoil, Mr C offered to 
make him hia onrate, or if 1 wonld atay in England, procure me a Terr important and 
raloable one, nameW at Maidley where the pions Fletcher has long been mbonrmg * 
The Editor of the * Memorial Sketchee^ adds, in a note, ^ In a separate memorandtim 
of ooeorreneea at this period, Mr Brown hkeiHse roentionB a aimilar offer having been 

made to bun by the Bot John Newton. With these honored friends be maintained an 
aflbetionato correspoudenoe daring their Ifres.** 
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into the hands of the Sheriff of Calcutta, and vaa rescued by 
Mr Charles Grant, it was transferred to the hands of three 
trustees — Mr Grant himselt Mj Chambers, and Da^id 
Brown , the latter oonsenting to take charge of the European 
congregation for a time He continued to discharge the duties 
of dl the three offices , but it appeared, and not unreasonably, 
to the managers of the orphan institution, that they were entitle 
to a larger share of his time , and he was called upon to take 
his choice — to abandon either the mission church or the super- 
intendence of the orphan asylum After much thought, much 
prayer, and much council with his ffienda, he resolved to cleave 
to lus Calcutta congregation He could not persuade himself 
to forsake the Mission Church , so the Orphan Institution was 
abandoned 

We have dready, when briefly sketching the progress of 
OhnsUanity m Calcutta, during the concluding years of the 
last century, indirectly shown the difficulties with which Mr 
Brown had to contend and the triumph which he achieved 
over them The history, indeed, of the religious improve- 
ment of the European community of Calcutta, during the 
quarter of a century which followed the transfer of the Mis- 
sion Church to the new Body of Trustees, is the history of 
Mr Brown s life In the results of his tea^ng we read the 
career of the man In all other respects his life was most 
uneventful For five and twenty years he was never more than 
once absent flrom his post , and then but for a bnef passage 
up the nver Between Calcutta aud Aldeen his life was spent , 
between the Mission and St Johns church his labours were 
divided Having been appointed a presidency chaplain, his 
sabbath duties were most onerous Twice he officiated, every 
Sunday, at the Mission Church , once at the cathedral , once 
in the fort At one period, he had a school in his own house 
He was a constant attendant at the hospital and the jail , an 
active agent of the Bible and Church Missionary Societies in 
the east, and ever zealous in his efforts to promote the trans- 
lation of the Sonptures In the religious progress of the 
European community he found his reward He lived to see 
the streets opposite to our ohurches blocked up with carnages 
and palanqums, and to welcome hundreds of communicants 
to the supper of the Lord He lived to see the manners and 
conversation of those by whom he was surrounded purified 
and elevated , the doctnnes of his master openly acknowledged in 
word and deed, where once they had been scouted by the pne 
and violated by the other And when he died it was m the 
full secunty mat his mantle had descended to more one 
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irho was worthy to wear it— that the field which he had so long 
«ad dihgeudy ocdtivated woidd aeyer be suffered to be oyer-rua 
With we^a^ for want of laborers to follow hi$ example 

Dunng, perhaps, the most important penod of ^s mmistry 
--for It was at the very taming point of the religious fsitunes 
of the Engbsh in India — Mr Brown ei^ojed the sohd adyantage 
and the unspeakable comfort of die support and assistance of 
daudius Buchanan The son of a Scottish schoolmaster— 
born and educated in Scotland, and at the early age of fourteen 
appointed private tutor to the sons of a gendeman of fortune — 
this able and excellent man had been onginally designed for 
the Piesbytenaa ministry Haying spent some time at the 
Glasgow umversity, he would there have taken his degree, but 
happening to &I1 m love with a young lady, of supenor worldly 
station, he conceived the romantic idea of leaving his native 
country, oamng out his fortune in foreign lands, and return- 
ing, with wealdi and honor, to claim the idol of his youth It 
appears that his chief stock m trade was a he and a violin 1 With 
the former he deceived his parents , with the latter he intended 
to fiddle his way through the world , but had scarcely reached 
the borders of England before he repented of his preposterous 
design His success, as a wandenng minstrel, was consider- 
able , but at the best he felt it but a sorry way of hfe , and if 
he had not been so overwhelmingly ashamed of himself he 
would even then have returned to his house But the die, as 
he said, was cast He went on — though not as a fiddler by 
the way side, swelling with thoughts of foreign travel Those 
visions had passed away He obtained a passage, on board a 
oolher, firom North Shields to London, and was nearly drowned 
before he reached his destination Arriving safely at last, he 
found himself in the great metropolis , and there, after the 
common fashion of adventurers, he was brought to the extremity 
of wretchedness and want After selling his clothes and his 
books, ho appeared to be on the very bnnk of starvation, when 
he obtained employment in an attorney s office , and subse- 
quently he secured a situation under another sohoitor, with a 
salary of forty pounds a year He designed, at this time, to 
make the law his permanent profession , and so little was his 
future career foreshadowed in his then way of life, that it is 
recorded of him that although he sometimes wanted a dinner, 
he had money to spend on theatres, spouting clubs, and other 
pubhc amusements 

A year after the date of his exile from Scotland, while leading 
this unwofitable life, Buchanan received intelligenoe of the 
death of his Iktber The lie, with whidi he had set out on his 
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Jonrnoy^ was not yet to be snffefed td die. He wrote to bis 
mother soon aftemards from Ziondon, and dated hm letter 
from Florence In the stimmer of this year (1786) he wae 
prostrated by a severe fever , and whilst on the of afeknta 
made ma^ wise resolations to be broken npon his reeovery 
He read Homer and Virgil, but negleeted hiB Bible Occa- 
sionally he fbund an hour, snatched from the sCverO stodieS 
of the law, to devote to hterary pursuits , but nonS to ]^ioad 
meditations His heart was as hard as ever ' 


In 1790, some higher thoughts and better feelings fddnd 
entrance to that God-deserted shrine He saw the smfblness 
of hiB way of life aa in a glass , he withdrew frotn evil society * 
he reflected much, read much, prayed much l^neath the 
sanctifying influence of Mr Newtons mimstry his deepen- 
ing conviotions took firm root in his mind He wrote to that 
good man, and from the pulpit of St Mary Woolnooth the 
preacher replied to his nameless correspondent The invita- 
tion to come unto him was ^tefr^y accepted by thS 
heavy-laden lawyer's cle^ There he found what he had 
long sought — some one to guide him, to lostruot The 
old man took him by the hand, became his friend and his 
counsellor, and, in a happy hoar, recommended him to 
the good offloes of one who with the will nmted the power to 
turn the best gifts of nature and of fortune to account in doing^ 
the will of his master This was the late Mr Hen^ Thornton, 
a London banker, whose life was mainly spent between his 
office in the city and his villa on Glapham Oommon, but whose 
good deeds went forth, in a perennial Stream, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth A man of enlarged sympathies, of unbound- 
ed charity, with the most reverential love of truth and a sense of 


justice, not severe towards others but unstinting in self-Sacnfloe, 
he was for years the centre of that noble group of philanthro- 
pists, in wmoh we reoogmse the venerable f^s of Williftm 
Wilberforoe, Thomas OWkson, Granville Shaipe, Zachary 
Macaulay, Oharles Grant, and Lord Teignmonth * In this- 
group were men who possessed more brulumt talents, more- 
fluent eloquence, more energy and enthusiasm of char^ter--* 
altogether more of that herom spirit whioh originates great 
deeds and courts dangers and pnvauons, which sets befemit some 
great obgect to be achieved and girds' itself up to encounter 
every obstacle, strenuous in the purpose to beat mem dowu wftl^ 
the strength of an unconquerable vnll-^but lU Henry Thotntmt 


* Tha twoUit hadnotratamedioEnglaiiil atthe tbMo^BuaiiuWSSfetiBtooAMaa^ 
la H«u 7 Thornton. Whan ifaej anlT^ Uwj pitehfd Uiair Wnti lU tbaesinma 
nan of Olaidiain OomnuMi. 


N K 
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there was that which rendered him the ally, the oonnsellor, the 
friend of all With the strongest sense to advise, the most 
unfiuliQg generosity to aid, am the kindliest sympathy to 
encourage, he promoted every good work , he raUied around him 
the friems of humamty , and from his villa on Olapham Common 
went forth many a great scheme for the rehef of his suffering, 
and the evangelization of his hemghted fellow-men m all parts 
of the world , and whilst he was ever ready to promote these 
great and comprehensive schemes, his individual chanties, often 
noislessly, secretly admimstered, bnghtened up many a dreamy 
hearth and infused new vigour mto many a drooping soul He gave 
not by hundreds, but by thousands , and how well and wisely his 
wealth was distnbuted the memoirs which we have consulted 
in the preparation of this article, with scarcely an exception, 
declare 

To Claudius Buchanan he was indeed a friend He sent 
the young Scotchman to Cambndge Out of his abundance ho 
Bupphed fhnda to one who was worthy of such patronage 
Buchanan paid hack the money which was thus generously m- 
yanced Out of his first savings, he remitted to Henry Thorn 
ton the four hundred pounds which had been spent upon his 
pollege education Nor did he stop here In grateful remem- 
]branoe of the aid, which he had derived from one wealthier 
than himself, he plaoed a sum of money at the disposal comoint- 
ly of Mr Newton, Dr Milner, and Henry Thornton, to educate 
for the ministry any young man» whom they might think fit to 
aeleet 

At Michaelmas, 1791, Claudius Buchanan entered Queen s 
College, Cambndge He was regular m his habits and mdefati- 
•jgahle m his studies He kept but LtUe company, and the few 
whose society he sought were men of approved godliness 
Among these was Chiles Simeon ** In i^dition, says his 
bicwrapher, '' to the society which has been just mentioned, 
‘ Mx. Buchanan was mvited to spend an hour on Sunday even- 
' mgs at the rooms of one excellent person, who has been 
' distinguished during many years for his active and zealous sup- 
' port of rehgion m Cambndge, and to whom a numerous body 
' of olerioal and other students have been sucoessively mdebted 

* for the most important instruction and encouragement dunng 
' their academical progress Of the kindness of ^s gentleman 
' and of the benefit which he denved from his conversation 
' and oxunple^ Mr Buchanan wrote to more than one of 
' his frienu in terms of the highest respect and grati- 

* tude Why Ihe name of this excellent person*' should 
be ^ ntudiously suppressed we can not even conjecture 
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Why should not Mr Simeon's name 4ake its proper place m 
the biography of Olaadins Buchanan? 

Great as were his abilities and assiduous as was his attention 
to his studiesj he took no Umversity honors There were those 
who thought that he mighty had he so willed it, have taken 
the highest This, however, he always domed Those who 
think, he said, " that I might have been Semor Wrangler are 
not well informed There are few mstanoes, 1 beheve, of any 
persons amving at this eminence who had not studied mathe* 
matios before they went to Oambndge * Honors, though not 
the highest, were within his reach, but he seems to have had no 
academical ambition Perhaps, the warmngs and admonitions 
of his venerable fhend, Mr Newton, may have deterred him 
from a conflict which is not without its snares He did not des- 
pise human learning, but he entered with chastened ardour upon 
the pursuit Other objects had been set before him It was 
not to obtain a name but to prepare hims elf for the ministry 
that he had entered the gates of the Umversity And by muon 
prayer, much self-disoipline, much searching of the scriptures, 
much converse with holy men, he had prepared himself for the 
great race which providence had so significantly ordained him 
to run 

The first idea of Indian labour seems to have been suggested 
to him, whilst yet an undergraduate, by Mr Newton decline 
giving any opinion, was his answer 1)ut he added in all humi- 
lity — “ It IS with great pleasure I submit this matter to the 
determmation of yourself, Mr Thornton and Mr Grant All I 
wish to ascertam is the will of God And again, in another 
letter, I am equally ready to preach the Gospel in the next 
“ village or at the ends of the earth His friends decided the 
matter for him Mr Grant was by this time, in the East India 
Direction He had the power and the will to serve Buchanan , 
and early in 1796 a chaplamoy was presented by him to Ihe 
young minister On the 3d of July, he preached for Mr 
Newton at St Mary Woolnoth Strange, indeed, must have 
been the sensations with which he ascended that pulpit, to which 
years before he had turned his straimng eyes, and ^m which 
had come forth the announcement — the invitation, which was the 
settling pomt of his rehgious career Little could the lawyer s 
clerk have dreamt that one day he would himself be uttenng 
Gospel truths from that very spot which seemed to him radiant 
with glory and mstmot with inspiration — ^not to be profaned by 
unhallowed footsteps and scarcely to he gazed at by unveiled eyes. 

« A iSawyewB Mn, Heiuy Kartjn added another to the ftv InalniPM'' iim I# 
reeonL 
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On 3OU1 of that mooih of Julf^ 17ft6, Boohanan embark- 
ed for India. Of hia voya^ not partionlaBi remain On the 
10th o( Hanoh, 1787, he landed at Oalontta Mr Brown, to 
whom be waa the beam of a letter of introdootion, received him 
with a hospitality which would have been equally extended to 
him had be oamed no such recommendation His residence m 
Oalontta was but bnef , for shortly after bis amval be was 
appointed nulitaiv chaplain at Barraokpore 

Here a great disappomtment awaited him. The appomtment 
he held wea m one respect, at least, a sinecure there was no 
ohnroh and there was no congregation Bivme service was never 
performed. ** Barraokpore, he wrote soon after his amval. 
** has been called the Montpeher of India Here I enjoy every 

* thing that can minister to comfort or elegance, except society , 
' we have society too, but it is only polite society There are not 
' many here, I fear, whose hearts are awakened to the love of 

* virtue and truth Nevertheless, I possess two compamons of 
' mestimable vdue I mean those two bodes which are written 

* by the finger of Gbd, the book of Qt>d s teord and the book of 

* €fod s wrks These are treasures, which are inexhaustible, 

* and which afford me in my retirement pleasure, company, and 

* comfort — Contrast this with the oomplamt made, nearly half 
a century afterwards, by Mr Aokland, t^t he could obtain no 
books, and was compelled to resort to horse breaking when his 
doctor told him that mental employment was necessary to 
health 

The ^int of Claudius Buchanan was severely tned He had 
beheved that a wide field of ubhty had been opened to him — 
that his zeal and devotion were about to be put to the test, his 
energies called forth, his abilities proved by circumstances at 
once novel and mspmting Instead of this he found himself 
thrown into the midst of uncongenial society, drawing a good 
salary from Government, doing httle or nothing for it, pmmg in 
dreary inactivity, his energies running to waste — ^his mission 
shown to be no more than amission to drowse away life on a 
salary of twelve hundred a year Another trial was soon to be 
added to the pile His friends m England began to mistrust 
him — ^to feel and indeed to express some disappomtment. They 
expected that he would do so much , they could not hear that 
he waa doinff anything There were those who understood his posi- 
tion too well to blame him for that which was only his calamity , 
but oUiers had a vague sort of idea that he had gone out to 
preadi the Gospel to the Heathen, and that tidings ought to have 
readied England of oonvemons on a grand scale It was 
simply Buchanan's duty to obey orders , to bury the Company s 
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offieen nken dnj died, to marry them when they tamed ihair 
thoughts towards mamage (which waa not yery often in those 
days) and to baptize their ^istian ohildt^ The only wo^ 
that he could add to dus 'wts ^e study of the sonptures ttid of 
the Native languages, hoping one day to tom his acquirements 
to good account It was, we repeat, a sore tnal , but what could 
Buchanan do ? "I suffi^red," he wrote to Mr Grant m 1798, 

* a long struggle before 1 could resign myself passively to my 
' unexpected destination But the struggle is now over , and 1 

* view myself as one wbo has run his race , to whom little more 

* 18 left to do I have known some, who m such a case would 

* have extnoated themelves with violence and sought a new for- 

* tune m the Gospel But it will require a very evident inter- 
^ position of God indeed to bnng me out of this Egypt, now 
' that he has placed me m it 1 shall esteem myself highly 
^ favored if 1 enabled to pass my days in it with a pure con- 

* science, endeavouimg to do a Lttle where much can not be 

* done " — The language this of deep despondency — ^probably the 
resultof fieulinghealth He had sufferedfrom severe attacks of fever, 
and was afflicted by a disorder of the chest I have now, he 
wrote to Mr Newton, ** been a year end a half m India^ and 
have not yet engaged in the ministry , and I know not when I 
shall At present indeed, I should scarcely he able were I 
called to it But better tunes were in store for him 

In 1799, Buchanan was umted in mamage to Miss Whish, 
the daughter of a Suffolk clergyman — a young lady of amiable 
temper, gentle manners, and the soundest Christian principles 
imbibed in the early youth and since ohenshed upon conviction 
Here at least was an addition to his stock of happmess ! For 
some time he contmued to reside at Barraokpore, doing occasion- 
al duty m Calcutta, “ My public mimstrations, he wrote to 
Henry Thornton m 1800, “ have been rare , but perhaps not so 

* rare as from my situation might be expected Of &e three 

* years, I have been in India, including the number of times I 

* nave officiated at the hospt^ in Calcutta, and in my own house 

* at Barraokpore, I have preached on an average once a fort- 

* night But soon other duties were assigned to him Lord 
Mommgton had conceived the design of tlmt noble institation, 
the College of Fort Wilham Mr Buohanan was desired to 
draw out a sketch of the constitntien of the College, and to pre* 
pare a justificato^ minute In the mont^ of August 1800, the 
oolle^ was formally established, Mr Brown was soon afterwards 
appomted Provost, Mr Buohanan 'Vice Provost and Ckinod 
l&ofesaor 

We have already wntten so much on the sulgeot of the OoUege 
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of Foft William, that we may aasome the reader's aeqoamtance 
with the history of its msUtation, and of its subsequent suppres- 
sion, or rather mutilation, by the Court of Directors * !l^m 
Buchanan s letters to his inends in England, despatched about 
this time, we gather a few interesting partioulars of the state of the 
Church in Caloutta, at the commencement of the present century 
“Both the churches,** he wrote to Mr Grant in 1801, “ are 

* generally full, particularly in the cold weather The College 
' chapel has punkas which will probably draw a great number 
' of the towns-people dunng the hot season Lord Wellesley 

* has fitted up a pew for himself m chapel And agam, “ Lord 
‘ W has had senous thoughts of building a larger church 

* But the college institution has deranged his plans a little 

* If you can not give us a new church at present, we shall 
' thank you for a clock and bell , and also for a singmg man 
‘ and organist The chanty boys sing in the two churches 
' and m the college chapel every Sunday And there are organs 

* in each, but only one organist Sir Alured Clarke has 

‘ just left us He is entitled to the thanks of your court for 

* his attention to divine service, and for the general good example 
' he has set to your settlement here t And later m &e same year 
he wntes to the same excellent member of the Court of Directors 
“Our Church continues m much the same state in which Idesonbed 

* It to be in my last We have had an addition of some communi- 
cants, pnncipally from college The Church thins a hide 

‘ always in the hot months of May and June Lord W has 
' proposed to use punkas and tatties , and it is probable that 
^ we shall have recourse to them next season In the followmg 
year writing an apologfy for infrequenoy of correspondence he 
says — “ I have less time now than ever The chief labour of 
' the churches is devolving fast upon me My rehgious cor- 
‘ respondence in India is greater than at any former time The 

* whole direction of the college is with me, every paper is 
' drawn up by me , and everything that is printed is revised by 
' me In addition to this, I give Greek and Latm lectures four 
' times a week And agam early in the same year, “ Our 
‘ churohes during this oold season are more crowded than I 
' ever saw them before Even on Wednesday evenmg there are 
' a great number, and good is done Some of the students 

* attend on that evenmg Their presence warms the heart of 

* See Art m No. DL *^The of Fort WUliMm.” The ertiele m No. VL 

on the “eerirperiod of Ghjvenunent Bdncatiaa in BeDgil,*' mey ilio be ednoitege 
oQslj eoneoUed. 

f And in another letter it ie eetdown^Oeaeral Leke if jnetaRived. He and hie 
fSnnilTwm atininioh yeetei^* 
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f old Mr Obeck 'How would Mr Ghremi te^oioe/ he soma^ 

^ tundb says^ ' to see these tUngs The pillars are remored «ad 

* a nomher of additional seats made, to aooommodate the many 

* who come ** 

And &om that time, every year saw a more numerous attend? 
once m our churches, and a more devout spmt pe rvadmg the 
oongregations In 1805, Buchanan wrote, *'We have had 
' Divine service at the Mission Ohurch lately for the settlement 
' The punkas make it very pleasant , but it was found to be 
' too small for the auditory, many fSajnihes gomg away every 
' Sunday morning, seats being m general occupied an hour 
' before service , and to this he adds as another evidence of 
the progress of vital religion among the European inhabitants 
of Oaloutta " The demand for religious books, particularly 
' of evangelical prmciples, has been very great these two last 
' years Messrs Dnng told me they had sold an investment 
' of fifty 8vo Bibles in the course of three months And m 
' other letters, wntten about the same time he thus desonbes his 
‘ congregations — " On account of the increase of our congre- 
' gations we are about to have two morning services on Sunday , 

' die first at seven o clock in the Old Church, and the second at 
' the usual hour of ten at the new This is very agreeable to a 
‘ great mwonty Only Mr Brown and myself wdl officiate at 
‘ 3ie Old Church We shall of course (at least I shall) contmue 
' to officiate as usual at the new 

* * * m * 

' We have some of all sects in our congregations , Presbyten- 
' ans. Independants, Baptists, Armenians, Greeks, and Nesto- 
' nans And some of these are of my audience at the 
' Enghsh Church But a name, or a eect is never men- 
' tioned from the pulpit, and thus the word preached 
' becomes profitable to all Even among the 

‘ wnters m the college there are Presbytenans, Independants, 
' and Methodists Their chief difficulty at first is from the 
' ceremomes of the Enghsh church, w^oh few of them ever 
' witnessed till they came here I must lie down a while and 
' dictate to on amanuensis, for it is very hot The thermometer 
‘ 18 to day near 110 

In the hot weather of this year (1805,) the failing health of 
Mr Buchanan rendered it necessary that he should determine 
on a bnef oessation of labour — a brief absence &om the enervat- 
mg, exhausting climate which had so reduced his strength and 
dimmished his activity A visit to the Malabar coast was ao- 
ooidmgly planned , but before it could be put in execution, on 
alannmg accession of illness brought the mva^d down to the 
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very bnnk of tha mve The hoar of deiith eettned to be at 
hsaad Boohanaii bunBelf, aBsuied that hu earthly raee irlw nin^ 
Best for hifl fiiend and ot^eagae, David Brows, realised into 
ius hands all his worldly affiurs, commended wife and ^lildren 
to hi8 oare« ran over the history of his past life, spoke of the 
interpositions of ap especial providenoe disoerml^ m it, said 
that he waa ready, nay eager to depart, and gave dire^ons 
about his funeral, hia monument, and his ihneral sermon In this 
trying hour did he exhibit the utmost tranqmlhty of mind and 
an assured belief of his acceptance through ike merits of Jesus 
Ohnst. In a htunble, submissive, pataent and fervent'* spmt 
he gave himself up to prayer — but not his alone were the sup- 
phoatiODS which then ascended to Heaven Other prayers were 
offered up in feith — other prayers were blessed to the supphcants 
— and Claudius Bnchanan, almost by a miracle, rose up mom the 
bed of death 

The fever left him In the steamy month of September, he 
was removed from Calcutta to Barraokpore and thence to Sdk- 
sagur Here a new trial awaited him He received intelligence 
of the death of his wife, on board the vessel which was to have 
conveyed her to England I am now a desolate old man, he 
wrote, ** though young in years But my path will, I doubt not, 
be made clear as the noon-day ^signed to his hard lot, 
he turned his thoughts into new channels, and never was his 
mind more busy with great projects than during this season of 
affliction ** My chief solace, he wrote, “ is m a mind constantly 
occupied , and this is the greatest temporal blessing I can ex- 
pect even to the end ”• To Mr Ghmit he wrote to recommend 
the enforcement of certain regulations for the better government 
of wnters and cadets on boara-ship, and to the Archbishop of 
Canterbnry he despatched a lengthy and elaborate epistle on the 
rehgioos prospects of Hindustan and the necessity of an epis- 
cop^ estabhshment for India^—Oie dorhng project of Buchanan's 
life He did not labour for himself, but there were those who 
hoped and expected to see m him the first Bishop consecrated 
to the Indian church ** I must inform you, he wrote to Mr 
Giant early in 1800, ** that since my late illness 1 am become 

* The mentfwtaUoiie of ^Binihte eorroir are eo TtrioaflT dumed Inr indhiduil 
ehenelflr, that it mmU trgae UoUBthuitj in oe, «&d indeed bat • Jonitea fcnoidedM 
el hameni^, if ire weie to Mqr uore then diet the faU owing worde, whieh we Sod in me 
•eme letter, pete eonei^etluuiiblr cm onr own IbeliiM, "whiletlwae tfaas eagMed 

* (in the etaulr of the Bririae tannage) die neve of Kite. Boduaume death airma, I 

* ima emne eoneolatioii in wi itlu j: a frw Unea to her ntemo^ in tlia Bahm, Blrtae, 

* OieA and Lathi laanagea,vfakal inaeribed on a leaf of her own Btble-^ beet 

'mmanient dm 1 eoud ereet, tedie body waebqried tot die deep.” Thiele die 
dai^aideof eoaew, but ell We wfah to sag aboot ft is mt we b#re no e jwjath g wnfa 
«»ApoWo*woe. ^ 
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* infinn in body and in nund and 1 am soamely iQt thoaa 

* public dutieB in this place which require the heart of a hon and 

* A countenance of brass. I trust my excursion to the Deooaa» 
' which 1 meditate next month will bo beneficial to me 

' As to returmng (to England) m order to receive episcopal dig* 

' nity my soul sinks at the thought of it. 1 trust my lines 
' will rather be castm a curacy Place the mitre on any head 

* Never fear » it will do good among the Hmdus A spiritual 

* bishop will appear in due tune I * The prophecy has been ac- 
complished 

Bepeated attacks of fever and agne, and some difficulty in 
handing over his several appointments^ detained him for some- 
time in Bengal, and it was not until the beginning of May that he 
was enabled to commence bia voyage to the south-ward “ The 
principal objects of this tour, he subsequently wrote in his 
Ckrtettan Msearches, “ were to investigate the state of super- 
‘ stition at the most celebrated temples of the Hindus, to 
' exaimne the churches and hbranes of the Romish, Syrian, 
' and Protestant Ohnstians, to ascertain the present state 
' and recent history of the eastern Jews, and to discover what 

* persons might be fit instruments for the promotion of leammg 

* in their respective countnes, and for maintaining a future 
' correspondence on the subject of disseminating the scnptures 
' m India With this great design occupying his thoughts, 
Buchanan set out on his voyage along the coast At the Sand- 
heads, the vessel in which he s^ed, passed within sight of ano- 
ther then steering towards the mouth of the nver It was one 
of an outward bound fleet , and it bore the name of the Unton 
on its stem Among the passengers in that vessel was a young 
man of whose great talents and signal pie^ Buchanan had heard 
much from Mr Charles Grant, and whom he now yearned to em- 
braoe as a friend, a brother, and associate 

The son of a self taught Cornish miner, who had raised 
himself to a seat in a merchants office, Henry Martyn had 
passed through the grammar school of Truro with the charac- 
ter rather of a docile than of a studious boy Quiet and inof- 
fensive, of delicate frame and retiring habits, he had paid the 
common penalty of the gentleness which does not resort to, and 
the weakness which cannot resist, uyusUce To his master he 
had recommended himself by the quickness of his parts and the 
Bobne^ of his disposition, but thus early he hiad given no 
sign of the bnlliant talents which distanced all competitors at 
Cambridge, and the energy of ohazacter which supported him 
throughout so great tnals m the eastern world tlnsucoesslbl, 
at the boyish age of fifteen, in an effort to obtain a seholar-di^ 

0 0 
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at Osdbrd> he had retan»d to tbo Tram GsamaBar-Bohaa],. and 
direoted hie thouahtB towards the sieta aairexaitT. Two yaais 
after the Oxford uiilure, he was entered at St JohnV^bmhndge , 
but so htde was he aware of his owa.oapaoi^fbr the i»aot soiexioes, 
dtat he oomsoenoed his aoademioal career by comimttmg to me- 
mory the problems of Eodid, as lessons which he cc^d not 
understand Such was the maustuoiouB dawn of his Cambndge 
hfe ^ but before he had completed hia twentieth year he had at- 
torned the highest University honaza. No man ever wore them 
more meekly Senior wrangler of his year^ he felt the emptiness 
of the distmotLon In his own words he had but grasped a 
duadow ’ 

His talents were of a remarkable order He seems to have 
oombmed, m an extraordinary degree, the imaginativeness of the 
poet with the exactness of the man of science Intellectual 
emmenoe he had attained Social eminence was within his reach 
But be had no such aspuaUoas The promptings of worldly 
ambition never disturbed the serenity of his mmd Human 
leammg and earthly £^e appeared before him as mere baubles 
New desires had sprung up m his heart — new thoughts were busy 
in his brain Another path was opemng out before him — ano 
ther hand was beckoning to him, other voices were making 
musio in his ears 

He was one of those students who, attracted m the first in- 
stance by mere curiosity to Tniuty Church, listened with deep 
attention to the GUispel truths there uttered by Charles Simeon 
He was one of those who in due time became constant atten 
dants at Simeon s rooms, on those ever-remembered social 
occasions, when he mustered his young finends around him, en- 
cpired into their wants, and gave them the counsel they needed 
In the young student of St John s, Simeon soon discerned the 
bnlhant talents and the apostohc character, which we now con 
template with so much interest and veneration Loving Martyn 
as a son, he was soon enabled to testify the genuineness of hia 
affection by c^pointmg him curate of Tnnity Ghunh * In 
October, 1608 , Martyn was ordained And how truly may it be 
said that no man ever entered upon his ministenal career with 
a mote solemn sense of the responsibihties he had undertaken 
wiUi his ordination vo¥rs — a more holy desire ta reader himself 
worthy of the honor and the trust that hud devolved upon him 

* In •nooBMkni to Mr Sofrerbr-'— Anotlier Moior wnnulAr* who htd diotllv bofon 
died of oontmnption. Mr Thomftion was, at thia tima, an aaaoelate inhis muiataiial 
dnUea of Mr Simeon ^ What, ” Mjt th» biographer of Uie latter^ ** mnst hare bew 
Mr • jiftwftiaAiw in thn miniatrr *t tliT« nanod. eniovinn aa hn now did*, tfw 

nm^Tilege of die devoted aflbetiocLi^ innlnute ecHiparation of two eoeb fr&nda 
«a Thomteon and IfartsTu.** 
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it wotdd seaift fiist iie-had akeady detstninad -to derota Imn- 
«elf to mi88ionvry irork The great oathne of an tmdetaflad 
scheme of action bad been .graroed the ienaoity of an un- 
alterable resolution He wbb oaUed to pmoh the gospel to the 
heathen It was whilst listening to a sermon by Mr Simeon, m 
which were set forth m impressive language the immense blett- 
mgs which had flowed from the endeavours of a single labour^ 
m the vmeyard, that his thoughts had leaped up to embrace 
the grand idea of a missionary sacrifice t In his study it had 
gathered strength and significance Pondered over, prayed over, 
wept over, it had swelled mto the one desire of his soul Ha 
read with ecstasy the outpourings of David Bramerd s saint-hke 
spirit and felt his “ heart knit to the dear man, rejoicing m the 
thought of meetmg him m heaven His imagination traversed 
the burning sands and confronted the fiery slues of the eastern 
world He saw before him mighty victones to be achieved over 
ignorance and superstition — but he saw with equal distinctnesa 
the cost at which they must be purchased , not the penis and 
pnvations — these he disregarded — but the severance of ties which, 
enlacing a he^ of no common tenderness, bound him to his 
own native England He had a beloved sister — and there was 
one still dearer to him than a sister The saonfioe was great , 
but he was prepared to make it — prepared to leave his ianuly, his 
friends, his betrothed , and, perhaps, for ever 

With feelings most chequered, but honorable m their varying 
shapes alike to the man and the chnstian, Henry Martyn turn* 
ed ius back upon Cambridge A chaplaincy had been procured 
for him in the service of the East India Company — from the samo 
source as that which hod supplied Buchanan wi^ his credentuds, 
the discnimnating benevolence of Mr Charles Grant In the 
summer of 1805, he prepared to embark Mr Simeon met hnn 
at Portsmouth, and accompamed him to the vessel, remauung 

* Thai sin^e laborer wu Dr Cany— Wttntm et venerabUe nomen 

t It ia not for na to eall the attention of oor or^aiy reaSera to die ISact tfiat Hetny 
HarWn, like Brown and Bnohanan, like Thomason and Gome, waa a Chaplam on Um 
estaDlisIunent— and in no accepted sense of the word a Misaionary It was not Ua 
Mission to preadi the gospel to Headien—bnt to perform Church anrioe in the 
preaenoe of the Oompai^s aerranta, to marry them, to hcaj them, and to bantiae iMr 
children. Of this, we aay, onr ordmary readen are aa weU aware as onnebres. B«t 
ehance readers we may hare in Europe ignorant, or forgetftil of the fimt The ema; 
which aaaigns to Martyn the ofamweter of an ordinary misaionsiy, has reeenOy beta 
in some measure, endorsed and parps tu aned, by tbeniogniilier of Mr Simeon, who 
writes **the deeply cberiaM deairBS of his (Mo^a) aoal were at langtli gratiM by 
an appamtH w i rt to J iimh i mr y lakow in India. ICartjrna own biagraph^ i]idaa4 
■aya, " Qod, who haf wpoinsed dilBBrent ordera and degrees in -Ua Ghanh,-aD4aid» 
aaaigni to all the menma of it their reapeotire statuna, waa at this thru phaatil bf 
Um Almaty and graeiona inflnenoe of his Spirit to call the ankyeot thu maaMfarko 

awodt danwidiBg the moat paiafUeMriAaeansd the moat •vdaow 

« Chnit¥m Miumarp" 
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some days on boards sostaimng bis young ihend wiHi Idnd words 
and wise counsels, preaching to the passengers and sakors, 
fixing the attention of all and touching ^e hearts of some On 
the i7th of July, the two finends parted fbr ever It was a bitter 
moment when ELenry Martyn aw(»e, next morning, to find him- 
self alone on the great waters My feelings,* he wrote, “were 

* those of a man who should suddenly be told that every feiend 

* he had in the world was dead It was only by prayer fer them 
' that I could be comforted 

The vessel was detained, for some weeks, off Falmouth New 
excitements, new tnals, new joys, new sorrows, were now unex- 
pectedly opened out before him The temptation was not to be 
resisted, he went on shore He knew what it would cost him 
He knewhow great the agony of thatiroshdivulsionof the closing 
wounds of his lacerated heart Who would not have done as he 
did>— anatched a few brief hours of enjoyment even at the cost of 
such after pangs He sate beside his betrothed again * Forgetful 


* Hanry Mar^ • Biographer has riiadowed forth tiie indiTidoality of this yoong 
peraon widi an indietmotaeM whidi we oannot suppose to be aeeidentoL She was a 
Mias GrenftlL Tn the followmg extract ftom one of SimeoD s letten, m his recently 
pohlished hiiB, we oat^ a glimpse of the traths — 


* With her mother's leave Mias G accompanied ns to CoL Sandy's, when I had 
aan^ oonToeation with her on Mr Martyn a anair She stated to me all the obstacles 
to his proposals, first her health , second, the mdelioaoy of her going oat to India 
alooe on snob an eirand, third her former engagement with anofiier person, which had 
indeed been broken off^ and he had aotnally gone np to London two years ago to be 
married to another woman, bat as he was nnmamed, it seemed an obstade in her 
mind, fonrfii, the certainty fiiat her mother would neyeroonseDt to iL On these points 
I observed, first 1 fiion^t file last was the only one that was msnrmonntable , fw that 
first, India often agreed beat with persons of a delicate conatitntion , e g Mr Martyn 
himsdf and Mr Brown. Second, it is common for ladies to go oat tbithw withoat any 
ptrenoiu eonnexion , how modi more therefore might one go out with a connexion 
alrsa^ finned Were this the only difficolty, I enga^ wiu the help of Mr Grant 
and Mr Fany, fiiat she should go under anim prote^on as should obviate all difflonlr 
ties upon this head. Third, the step taken by the other person, had set her at perfect 
libeiW Foorth, the consent of her mother was mdispmiaable t and as that appeared 
imposaiUe, the matter mi^t be committed to God in ttus way If her mother, of her 
own accord dionld expreaa regret that the connexion had been prevented, fiom an 
idea of her being irreconoilubly aTCiae to it, and that she would not stand m the way 
of her dan^tex's widiea, this ahonld he considered as a direction from God m answer 
to her prayers , and I should instantly be apprised of it by her, m order to oommuni 
cate it to li& M Tn ihu tkeperfei^ agreed, I told her however, that I would mention 
nothing of fills to BCr M , beca^ it would only tend to keep bun m painfril snspense. 
Tboatoe matter is entuely set aside, tixUeas Goo, by a tpecid interposition of his Pio> 
▼idenee (l e. by talmig away her mother or over raling her mind, oontraiy to all res 
fooable expeetatum, to approve of it,) mark his own will respecting it— ** Thia was 
written sborti^ after Mar^ s departoxe. The piotoie is not an agreeable one. To 
many it ia aimply fiiat of a pradent, oalonlating mother, 

Old and ftnxnal, fitted to herpetty pert, 

Wifii a little hoard of maxima preaching down a daogfatax's heart 
But the tmih we foar is not to be disgoi^ fiiat dangfater's heart reqnicsd litfis 
preadiing down She did not lore Hemy Mar^ Love never deals in reasons after 
mis fsabum In sU nrobabfiity her heart had never wholly givoi up Iti old idol Peiv 
haps, when she first ustmed to Martyn’a addreeaea, die tnongdtt herself stronger than 
she redly was, and aubaequenfiy diacovend her mistake Letno man ever tnut to each 
appearaneea. 
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of the past, regardless of the fbtore, ho gnye himself up to the 
happiness of the present hour But tiie dream was soon dis- 
Boked A sudden summons to rejoin his ship called him badt 
to the dreary reality of actual life With all speed he burned to 
Ffdmouth, and a^n, in solitude of hearti sinking beneath the 
burden of his sorrows, he looked out over the wild waters, and 
called on God to comfort bis soul 
The agony he endured was excessive He seemed as one 
sinkmg in deep mire, where there was no standmg — as one who 
had come into deep waters, where the floods were over flowing 
him He wept and groaned till he was weary of his orymg, till 
his throat was dried, and his eyes failed him We must know 
the nature of the man to appreciate his sufferings A strange, 
sensitive being — all nerve — was this young Oormsh pnest Irri- 
table and impulsive, of varymg moods, sometimes eager and san- 
gmne, at others despairing and dejected, he was wrenched and 
tom by gusts of passion which seemed almost to threaten his 
existence His health was delicate and he had over-worked him- 
self He seemed to be always in an extreme state of tension 
vibrating to the slightest touch His soul never rested Ever 
ahve with emotion, trembling with deep joy or deeper sorrow, 
with wild hope or profound despair, he should have had the 
frame of a giant to sustain the shocks of so tempestuous a spirit. 
But his physical organisation was of the most delicate kind, his 
body was feeble and diseased Much, indeed, that was strange 
and unaccountable in his character may be attributed to physical 
organisation, bis irritability, at one time so extreme, that the 
life of a friend was endangered by an attack which young Martyn 
made upon him witli a k^e — bis dreadful flts of despondency, 
which at times almost seemed to threaten his reason — ^were but 
BO many indications of the constant presence oi disease But 
for the saving influence of Chnstiamty, it is probable that the 
curse of madness would ha\e descended upon him That in- 
fluence made him a hero — a martyr The Chnstian character 
has never, in these later days, worn a more heroic aspect He 
had the courage to do and to endure all things , he was the true 
soldier of the cross " From the day on which, from the deck of 
the Union ^ he gazed, for the last time, with swimming eyes, on 
the dim outline of St Michael s Mount and St Hilary’s Spire, 
to that hour when he sate in the Armenian orchard, and thought 
with sweet comfort of Gk>d, m solitude his company, his friend 
and his comforter, his life was one long season of self-sa- 
onfloe — of self sa(^oe mighty in the struggle between tbs 
strength of his earthly affections and the intensity of his yearn- 
ings after the pure spiritual state The subjugation of the 
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hoiBaii heart iras finally aeoomj^uhed^but what it eoathim Irho 
can tell? 

Ihe voyage to India ms a long and tedious one to Martyn it 
was inexpresBibly painful For weeks and weeks he had not 
even the consolation of that sense of progress^ which has always 
an exhilarating infiuence on the mind At last the fleet began 
to make some way Bismg from the depths of despondency m 
whioh he had been sunk, Martyn began to bestir himself He 
saw that there was work to be done and he flung himself upon 
it with a whole-hearted energy which we admire whilst we de- 
plore The truth must be told — ^nay, we have already told it 
Martyn lacked judgment and discretion , he lacked kmdlmesB, 
not of heart, but of manner He wept for the sinners by whom 
ho was surrounded, but he did not weep with them The ear- 
nestness — almost die ferocity, with which he preached against 
the companions of his voyage, exasperated rather than alarmed 
Ins hearers* Some asaded him with bitterness — some with 
ndioule It was a failure to be utterly deplored 

On the western bank of the Hoogly, not far from the settle- 
ment of Serampore, where in those days toiled with unmtermit- 
ting energy, regar^ess alike of the frowns of Government and 
the apathy of the people, those eminent servants of God, Oarey, 
Marshman and Ward, stood a Garden-house, m which there 
dwelt the venerable mimster, David Brown At no great dis- 
tance from this house, a deserted idol temple, on the banks of 
the nver, stands out shadowy and grand against the settmg sun 
It had once been the temple of Badha-BuUub — an eminent 
shnne in its dav, not wholly unconnected with pseudo-miraculous 
associations ,t but the encroachments of the Hoogly had driven 
the idol to seek a residence further inland, and the once sacred 
abode had been given up to the profaning hands of the stranger 

* Simeon at tbe ooteet of his career had erred hi the same mtnner aa his die- 
oi^e Bat hu more mataiedmdffmeuthad pomted out the danger of thie intemperanoe 
1 am amred at a time of life,^ he wrote lu 1817, ** when my Tiews of eariy habits, 

* warticalarty in relahon to the mmistry are greatly changed. I see many &iiigs in a 

* oJi&awnt hfdit fiom what 1 osoe did , tnoh as the beauty of order, of ngnlarxty, and 

* die wisdom of seekhm to win sonls by kmdnesa rather than to conTcrt tb^ by 

* haiWmeea, and what l once called fidelity I admire more the idea which 1 once had 

* of onr bleMod Lord’s epint and ministry ” And amun writing to a derf^man of 
whom it was reported dial hia style was ** mmeoessailly harsh and oUSnuive, he ob 
serried It Is not by eoaneness of expression, or serenty of manner, that we are 

* to win souls but by spssldng the tnith m love.” And sgam, a short time afterwards 
be dms remonstrated with another who had the same taste for strong preaching, “What 

* ts yonr ol^eet r Is it to wineenlsf If it be, how are yonto sat abont it? ^ exoittD| 

' aU manner of pnindiess and drivuig people from me obnndL How did oar Lora 

* act He spake ^ words inparaUea * os swfi toerv oMe to Assr How did St Paul 

* aet ? Ha »d the babes widi milk, and not with strong meat.” 

f We Bsay hen not nnflfly refer the reader to YoL IV (No. 8) of this Journal , Art. 
"Bld^Baak of tlia Hoeflfly,” foriome JatyrMthif legeodaiy lore 
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Dmd Btom bon^t it, at a mass of bxkk ai^ fdastar r aod 
timed It into a bongalow Being a hoi^tabie man, m the tme 
f^mt of Ohiiatum hoi^taliiy, the number of hia goeate often 
ontgrew the dimensiona of the Aldeen hooae, and the idol- 
temple soon jp^ew into a Bopplementary place of reoeptiom 
Here Henry l&rtyn waa preaently located aa the honored mieat 
of David Brown , and here, before many weejka had pasaed, he 
waa joined bv Darnel Gome* 

^ l&ityn*B first poblio diaconrse, delivered at the new ohnioh of 
Qalouttfl^ produced no little sensation. It was one of those bold^ 
nnoompronusing sermons, which had so exasperated his audi- 
tors on board ihe Unton Here he not only gave offence to his 
congregation but drew down upon himself the enmity of some 
of brother-ohaplams His doctnnes did not consort with 
their notions, so they preached at and against him They 
pronounced ^s discourse a rhapsody — a mystery , said that he 
would dnve men to despair — destroy their hopes of salvation — 
and speedily empty the church. All this was gall and worm- 
wood to poor Martyn , but there was boundless comfort m the 
conviction that God was on his side Bight or wrong, Martyn 
was always sure of this What he did was done at immense 
sacnfioe of self He may have had subsequent misgivings , but 
he ever acted, in all sinoenty, according to the bght that waa in 
him at the time 

These unseemly pulpit contentions were not new to the settle- 
ment Brown and Buchanan had been preached at in the same 
manner Lord Yalentia alluding to a tune pnor to the amval 
of Martyn, observes It will hardly be believed that in this 

* splendid city, the head of a mighty Christian empire, there is 
' only one church of the estabhshment of the mother country, 

* and that, by no means oonspicuous, either for size or oma- 

* ment It is also remarkable, that all Bntish India does not 
' afford one episcopal see, while that advantage has been granted 

* to the province of Canada, yet it is certain that from the 
^ remoteness of the country, and the peculiar temptations to 
' which the freedom of manners exposes the clergy, immediate 

* Episcopal Bupermtendance can no where be more requmte 
' From the want of this it is painful to observe, that the ohsrae- 

* ters of too many of that order, are by no means creditable to 
' the dootnnes they profess, whi^, together with the unedifi^Bg 
' contests that prevail among &em even from the pulpit, tend to 
' lower the rehgion, and its followers, m the ayes of the imttyes 
' of every descnption If there be any plan for oonoibatiBg die 
' minds of the natives to chnstiamty, it is so manifestly essen- 

* tad that it should appear to them in a leq^ectaUe fbnn at the 
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' seat of Goyemment, that I piesiime all parties will allow, that 
* the first step should be to place it there upon a prefer footing 
It appears that Brown and Buchanan had offended by offering 

strong meat* to their congregations The former, we are 
assured did it yery spanngly , and not before he had long fbd 
his people with milk ** Henry Martyn seems, in some degree, 
to Imye been persuaded that there might be wisdom in moderat- 
ing his fiery zeal Come, on his amyal found, that a ** great 
opposition was raised against Martyn, and the principles h* 
preached, * but adds soon afterwards, Martyn preached from 
Bom in 21 — 23, the most impressiye and best composition 
I ever beard The disposition of loye and good will which 
appeared m him must have had great effect , and the calmness 
and firmness with which he spoke raised in me great wonder 
May God grant a blessing to the word Oh, may it silence 
opposition, and promote religion, for Jesus Christ s SEike, amen ! 

And now that we find them together — those two Ihends, Mar- 
tyn and Come — located beneath the same roof, comforting and 
snstaming each other, each at the outset of his apostolic career, 
sprung &om the same seat of learnmg, the sons of the same 
** &ther in the Gospel, the same bright rays of glorious promise 
descending on either head , so similar and yet so dissii]^ar, so 
firmly knit together in common bonds, and yet in human charac 
ter so inharmonious — let us pause to speak of the latter of the 
twain, of the fainter, but of the steadier light Darnel Come was 
not a man of great gemus or gigantic enthusiasm His mind was, 
m no wise, cast in the heroic mould , but for ordinary purposes 
of li& it was sufficiently strong and serviceable He was the 
model of an useful colomal chaplain, nsing at last to the highest 
ecclesiastical rank, and whether in a humble or an elevated con- 
dition of life, blameless in all relations and admirable m some 
He was the son of a Scotsman who had become a Lincolnshire 
clergyman Cast early upon his own resources, and subsequently 
redeemed from a profitless London life, and sent to Cambridge, he 
had done his best to repair the defects of a neglected education 
and had passed out of college with credit to himself but with no 
distinguished success Attracted by the preaching of Mr Simeon, 
he had become a constant attendant at Tnmty Church, and was 
one of the little bond of disciples which gathered around the 
teacher in his rooms With Mi^n he had formed an intimacy, 
which had npened into affisction on either side, and with another 
predestined ^ow-laborer, not the least loveable of the group, 
the excellent Thomas Thomason, he had muted hunaelf in 

* **l4avd gftnt hm witdom,* ha tiriahaa, " But X may Mt wUb diaesatioA and in 

aotttiDf givv nanaoaa ga ry oflenea.* ^ 
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brotberly bonds, which were only broken by death Soma two 
or three years spent in a country enraoy had strengthened ins 
oonyictions and endeared to him his office , and when Simeon 
pressed upon him the acceptance of an appointment to muns* 
tenal labour in India, it was with the assurance that he was in 
every wav fitted to bear the burden and to perform the work. 

Darnel Oorne was the man of all others to ghde easily throng 
a voyage to India He gave offence to no one and endears 
himself to many by the kindlmess of his heart and the gen- 
tleness of his manners There was nothing more remark&le, 
nothing more loveable in his character, than his affectionate con 
oem for the welfare of young people He took a deep mterest 
m all that related to the c^ets on board the Ana, and his 
finendly condescension was not without its results All respect- 
ed him , many loved him , some were converted by him And 
ae at the commencement so to the very close of his career, he 
was emphatically the finend of the young Many and many an 
eye, as it is fixed on this page, will glisten in grateful recogni- 
tion of die truth which we have just uttered 

A few weeks spent together in the enjoyment of the Christian 
hospitahty of Mr Brown , and Martyn and Come parted. The 
former h^ been appointed to the Dinapore station, and m the 
middle of Oct(^er he set out on his voyage up the nver, accom- 
pamed some little way by Come, by Brown, and another 
chaplain, Mr Parson ** Mr Marshman seeing them pass the 
Mission House (at Serampore) could not resist joining the 
party, and after going a little way left them with prayer Mar- 
tyn was soon fairly launched on his sohtary journey How easy 
is It to accompany him as he goes We see him, we sympathiaa 
with him, now immersed m deep study, translating the Bonptuzes 
in his boat , now sauntering along the shore wim gun in hand, 
the student bent on active exercise , now listening to the wild 
discordant music which marked the approach of some heathen 
procession, now deplonng the idolatries which he was forced 
to witness, now mixing with the deluded people, conversing 
with them as best he oomd, distnbutmg his tracts among them, 
often with exquisite gnfObusm, unwittingly offending then preja- 
dices, but always regarding l^em with the deepest feelings of 
commiseration and love lee, and easy is it to penetrate into 
the deeper recesses of that warm human keart — to take disouiaive 
flights with the imaginings of that ever active human brain Whi|t 
memones— what hopes — what aspirations 1 Now his thonghta 
travel back to his college rooms, he is face to face with th# 
revered Simeon, or the beloved Thomason — ^he is takmg sweet 
eounael with one m whom he sees, as in a glass, JumaalfneiM- 
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ed — one as delicate, aa eenaitiye, as earnest as himself, mth his 
genius and his holiness blended together— the early-oalled Eirke 
White Now he is at home again in his lather s house, sittmg 
beside his dear sisters — hoping all things, yet trembling much, 
for sad eyents already are casting their mournful shadows before , 
—now, still as his eye ranges oyer the wild scenery of his natiye 
Cornwall another female figure passes before him, and his 
heart leaps up to embrace it, he is in an ecstacy of wild hope, 
and then m the yery slough of abject despair * He spreads ms 
books out on the little table of his narrow oabm, the lamp is 
set before him , the unfamiliar characters of strange languages 
are before his eyes , strange sounds are m his ears, the howlings 
of the jaokalls, the scarcely more melodious music of the boat- 
men, the clanging gongs on the riyer side — but the sights and 
sounds loyed long ago still distract him He cannot quiet that 
throbbing heart 

At Beraampore his Christian courage, his Chnstian patience 
were seyerely tned The rebuffs of the natives on whom he 
obtruded himself pained him little, but his sensitive nature 
shrunk from the insulting ndioule of his European fellow coun 
trymen Ho knew what it was to force his way among hard- 
hearted Enghsh soldiers, but what be had done on board the 
Unwn, he was prepared to do at Berhampore He went to the 
European hospital, but the inmates would not hsten to lum 
" Bose very early, he records in his journal, and was at the bos 
‘ pital at day hght Waited there a long time wandering up 

* and down the wards, in hopes of mduoing the men to get up 
" and assemble, but it was m vain 1 left three books with 

* them, and went away amidst the sneers and titters of the com- 

* mon soldiers Certainly it is one of the greatest crosses 1 am 

* called to bear to take pams to make people hear me It is 

* such a struggle between a sense of propriety and modesty on 

* the one hand, and a sense of duty on the other, that 1 find 
' nothing equal to it 1 could force my way anywhere in order 
' to intr^uce a brother mimster but for myself I act with hesi- 

* tation and pam The fEulure here described is as charactens- 
tic as the tone m which it is recorded We have extracted the 
passage to compare it with one m another journal Two 
mon£s afterwards, Come, on his way to the Upper Proyinces, 
visited that same hospital ** In the afternoon,' he writes, we 
visited the hospital 1 drew near the bed of a man apparently 
in the last stage of disease, who received the word with tears and 
requested me to pray with bun Havmg made this known P 

* **Tboii^tfttiU|^inorathaaaiiulof daar L-----, batUMmorelaxagsaratsd tbtM 

UmI joja, & mcmltzeMiOT up lulijeota of wo«" 
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(Parson) invited die others to draw aear a large partg col- 
lected from all parte of the hospttal 1 expounded the third 
chapter of St John s Oospel^ and prayed Much attenttoH itt 
the poor men Come could find hearers, where Martyn conld 
find none With a lower order of intellect, and less heroic 
zeal, he abounded in what Martyn most wanted, the tact to 
conciliate and the cordiahty to attract He was, in the more 
honorable Christian acceptation of the phrase, all things to 
all men — from the Governor-General to the youngest cadet 
Henry Martyn was always the some Henry Martyn The mward 
zeal rode rough-shod over the outer manner He faded so 
often because to his spintual efraestness he did not impart an 
extenor grace 

Amved at Dinapore, and surrounded by an uncongemal 
society, Martyn found his chief solace m the letters of his Cal- 
cutta ihends and the translation work, in which he was engaged 
The duties of the chaplaincy were not very onerous There was 
no church, but he “ read prayers to the soldiers at the barracks 
from the drum head, and as there were no seats provided, was 
desired to omit the sermon A buildmg better adapted to the 
purpose being subsequently found, he managed to collect on the 
sabbath a number of Christian famihes, but they did not like his 
extempore preaching, and intimated to him that it would please 
them better if he would road them a wntten sermon This ex- 
cited the natural imtahility of the man , but his anger soon 
passed away, and he saw clearly the wisdom of conciliation 
“ He would give them, he said, " a foho sermon-book, if they 
would receive the word of God upon that account 

The year 1607 opened and closed upon Martyn at Dinapore 
He saw httle society , there was, mdeed, but one Christian family 
with which he was on terms of intimate friendship —but in his 
sohtory bungalow how busy he was, how active, and, in thought^ 
how social He could people his room at will with beloved 
forms and fence himself around with loving faces I am hap- 
pier here m this remote land,” he wrote, where I hear so seldom 
of what happens in the world, than in England where there are 
so many cedis to look at * the things that ore seen * How sweet 
the retirement in which I here hve’” — Shadows there were, 
doubtless , but perhaps at no period of Martyn s career, was 
there more of sunshine to irradiate his path Kow dutcussing 
pomts of fiuth with his Munshi and Pundit, now dreaming of 
his beloved , now in deep humihation contrasting himself with 
David Bramerd, now cheenng himself with the thought tMt 
as a translator at least his labours were not profitless, now 
endeavouring to obtain redress for the ii\)ured , now subnutting 
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to huDtelf , now rojoioing m the tifeoUon of hit friends , 
now weeping over oroel disappointments^he passed from one 
state of mlmg to another, but eTer in weal or woe there was 
a sustaining power, a cheenng influence in the thought of work 
done or doing— of somethmg already acoompLshed, of something 
more to be aooompbshed, by human bram and human hand 
aetiTe in the cause of their mc^er 
And it was at this period that he succeeded in obtaimng the 
greatest mastery orer himself Never had he been so resigned — 
never so hopeful — never so assured that God is love — never so 
eager to see Him fisioe to face Tried in the furnace of human 


affliction, he had come forth purer and brighter, lon^ng for that 
great and glonous hour when God will wipe away eul tears from 
file eyes of his beloved children The victory was not complete 
We dare not say it was How could it be with that warm human 
heart still beating against his side ? 

From Dinapore, early in 1809, Mortyn was removed to Cawn- 
pore Here there was much to vex his spirit and to assail his 
nealth The and, dust-charged atmosphere of that sultry place 

g eased upon him with a weight which sunk him to the earth 
e had seen a Chnstian church nse up before him at Dinapore 
He was now at a station where was no Christian church He 


performed service, in the open air to the European troops, and 
sometunes saw them dropping around him under the influence 
of the intense heat Among the natives he was at this time, 
unusually active His heart was always with them In spint at 
least, he was their mimster, not a mere military chaplam We 
see him preachmg to crowds of mendicants whom he assembled 
around his house They came to receive alms, and he distn- 
bated to them Then they listened to what he said — those 
naked, squahd heathens — the halt, the maimed, and the bbnd— 
they flocked around him and bstened Or they pretended to 
listki — ^for what could they do less? And Martyn spoke to 
them, as one who could not help speaking , as one who felt it 
would be a sin to be silent From the full heart gushed forth a 
torrent of words — not always perhaps with the stnotest philolo- 
gical propnety — and, m sooth only by rare snatches intelbmble 
to his congregation But the numbers mcreased, and so did the 
plaudits— and frir belt from us to say that no seed fell ux>on good 
ground 

In the mean while Come, who had been appointed chaplain 
at Ohunar, was steadily pursumg his course, contented with 
small successes l^ere was much to discourage and dishearten, 
but for this he was prepared The mvabds were, at beat, but a 
careless, godless set m men , and they were dow to welcome 
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the Padre The officers at the station had maoh more pnty 
than the men, and Benares, to which Ckxme oooaaionally wen^ 
had about as much Christianity as Ghnnar At the latter station 
there was public worship in ^e Fort, but the greater number of 
the invalids remained away, and the officers made all manner 
of excuses To preach openlv to the heatjien he hesitated. He 

had the fear of me Supreme Grovemment, of the Court of Bireo- 
tors, and above all of the Edinburgh Reviewers before his eyes 
** 1 suppose, he wrote, * ** we should be taken to task were we to 
preach m the streets and highways , but other methods not less 
effectual are to be used and less likely to produce popular ola- 
mour Natives themselves may and can be employed with the 
greatest advantage m evangelising their brethren, whilst the 
mimster supenntends and directs and encourages — and again, 
hearmg that a letter to his ihend Mr Buckwor^ had been pub- 
hshed in England, he writes, I heard some time since by a 
friend that a letter from one of the Bengal chaplains who came 
out in 1806 had been pubhshed, and in the then state of the 
Court of Directors towards the evangehsation of this country 
might be of great detriment, Mary (his sister) brought me word 
who the offending chaplain is and who the friend is that has 
pubhshed his letters I confess that for a tune I found myself 
wounded in the house of friendship In the eyes of the world 
pnde told me that my character would suffer, and I still expect 
to see myself canoatured by the Edinburgh Reviewers, or by 
some such enenues to all senous acknowledgement of Qod 
Sydn^ Souths well known article had recenUy been pubhsh- 
ed It seems to have alarmed Come more than it pamed 
him ♦ 

Come was then on a visit to Calcutta — his sister having amved 
from England His sojourn at the presidency was but brief, 
and we soon ffnd him again among his people at Chunar His 
residence was on the banks of the nver , and his hospitahty was 
constantly extended to passing travellers, proceeding by water to 
the Upper Provinces — especially to young officers, recently 
amved from England, whom he was always eager to advise and 
to assist '' Our dwelling, he wrote is on Uie banks of the 
' Ganges The common mode of travelhng is by water, m com- 
^ modious boats, dragged when the wind is adverse, like barges 
' At this distance from home, hospitahty to strangers aeemA to 
* me a pecuhar though painful duty, as it breaks m too nmft 
^ upon my leisure &ere is no suoh thing as an inn, and Tery 

* We mnit Slethiot^ Im nndentood not to xepioeah nj nhanlahi on Uie 
ment fat abitabing nom preadilng, at meh a time, to tiie Katieea ol tim edMrr 

We than take an o pportu ai^ betoiel^ of imlaTging npnn thie wiljeot 
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' many of the passers^bj ore young officers, 'whose sitiiation is in 
‘ ^neral &r from being comfortable To tibese I would be 
‘ especially land, as being also less noticed by many who judge 
' of the attentions doe to them by the weedth and rank they 
‘ assess Those youths who are now here jom readily in our 
' uunily worship, and dehght me when 1 hear them repeating 
' the I^rd s Prayer after me with senousness Dear lads, my 
‘ heart yearns over them, exposed as they are, to every kind of 
' temptation, without a rudder or a pilot A passage in every 
way most characteristio of this amiable and excellent man 
Though the fruits of his mimstenal labours were not very 
palpable at first, in due tune they began to develops themselves, 
both at Chunar and Benares * Still there was much to dis- 
courage his efforts — much painful opposition to encounter We 

have for some time, he wrote, “ been engaged about a Church at 

* Benares , a subscription of about 8,000 rupees has been made, 

‘ and a spot of ground is fixed on I trust now all opposition 
‘ 18 silenced, though not entirely done away The hearts of 

* some haters of fill good have been brought to give money 
‘ even One family is highly respectable and regular in religi- 

* ous duties One young officer has become a new creature 

* Of the rest, few alas < seem willing to go any further Still 
oountmg by units — but other good work was done. He had 
opened several schools , and was diligently engaged in studymg 
the native languages with the view of translating the scriptures 
And he had a congregation of native women, principally soldiers 
wives, to whom he read and discoursed But he was soon 
removed to another field of labour Government appomted 
him, m 1810, to the mimstenal charge of the Agra station 

On his way to join his new appointment he halted at Oawn- 
pore There he took up his abode beneath the roof of his 
beloved Martyn Twice had he seen him at Dinapore, and then 
had cause to tremble for the safety of his friend But even, 

* Of Comes first attempt to establish hims^ at Benares, we find this account 
in bis Jonmal, “ I came down on Friday evening with the view to pcrfonn divine 

* service on Sunday On Saturday morning I waited on the Oeneral , who received 

* me With the most ohiUing coolness. He told me that be hod nothing to do with divine 

* service or die Artillery men , snd that be should not Interfere , he beard nothing 

* of divine service except from my application Mr who had been forward for 

* my commgdown, on hearing of my amval, flew qmte ofi*, and said they ooold do 

* qmte as w<ul now as before, wiUioat divine service , he however came yesterday in tbs 
morning A eongrention of at least sixty assembled , and slier service Mr A 

' tbsnked me, and eaid he lu^wd they sbonla give me eneoortgement to come oftener 

* amongst them Afterwards the Brigade Hjuor came with a message from Ifao 

* General (who did not eotae to Chitrofa'} saymg, I was * at liberW to come and go as 
I pleased, but the Artille]7 men and Officers coold not be permitted to attend so far 

* fim tlie lines, for fear of file Natives seixing the gons wnflst they were at a dis- 

* taaoe if the Court Hoose wen used to assen^le in, or a place of wordi^ ereetsd 

* near the lines, he dumld have no oljoctiasi, but all fills was to be Aqtt « ssemf * 
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With this prepaiation, the altered aspeet of po<» Martyn greatly 
Btarded and alarmed him When 1 amved here« *'he wrote to 
Mr Brown, Martyn was looking very ill, and a ve^ httle eXr 
ertion laid him up Since then, you know that 1 have been 
ordered to remain here for a time to aasiat him, and ha is 
already greatly recovered Three weeks later he wrote, “ On 
my first arrival Martyn recruited greatly for a fortnight, but is 
now to say the best at a stand The state of his h^th seome 
to be this he is easily fatigued and then gets but broken rest, 
with confused and distressmg dreams A very hide exertion 
in speaking produces pain in the chest, with ^most total loss 
of voice, and all these symptoms are produced by the evening 
of every day In another letter (to his English fiiend Mr 
Buokworth) Come gives the following refreshing account of 
their way of life at Cawnpore We need scarcely say that the 
initial S represents the name of Sherwood — 

** The aocotmt of one day will give you a general idea of oar whole 
manner of life We nsualiy nse at dayoreak and nde oat. Martyn and 
1 breakfast between six and seven o olooK then read the Senptores with a 
Polyglot before us and pray Martyn then goes to his study 1 go to see Maiy , 
(Misa Gome) and she and Mrs 8. are learning Hindustani in order to 
be able to speak on religion to their female servants , and if mroumstanoes 
favour, to get a school of female native children I am their teacher Bfre. 8 
has a school of European children belonging to the regnnent I return to 
reading, usually Hmaustani or Persian At eleven, my Ghnstiaa childrmi 
oome tomoto say the lesson they have been learning with the native school 
master In the middle of the day we have a repast , and then resume readmg 
till four, when the Christian children oome again to read in the Hindustani 
Gospels In the evening we meet, usually at Capt 8 s, or Martyn s, when 
we amg some hymns, wltfa reading and prayer before we separate Thu u 
the peaceful tenor of our way At the intervals, two days in the week, I 
visit and pray with the sick m the hospitals On the sabhath, publio wor- 
ship , m the morning at the drum head of one of the three European corps 
lying here, in rotation In the evening of Sunday and Wednesday, we have 
social won^p with a goodly number of pious soldiers m a puliho building 
fitting im, but not yet ready to open as a church besides the (services) 
once a fortnight, there u publio worship in the general s house Exoept 
the Boldieiviih our other English rank as gentlemen We have here only 
these two olasses, exoept a very few persons in trade 

Most unwillmg was Martyn to leave his post, and difidcnlt, 
indeed, was it to persuade him even temporanly to lay aside his 
work He thought that a brief river tnp would suffice to restore 
him, and when he felt, under the influence of excitement a 
httle temporary accession of strength, he said that even that 
Was unnecessary But the truth was not much loiter to be 
disguised He was absolutely dying at his work !nie affea* 
tionate sohoitude of his friends prevailed over his own reluotanoe, 
and he at last consented to obtam leave to proceed to Calontta 
and to try the restorative effects of a sea-voyage the Ist 
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of October, lie oommenoed lus joumeT dowu the mer It mui 
some consolation to him to leave lus flock under the eaie 
of one whom he so dearly loved, and in whom he zepoeed 
so much confidence He had smoothed the way foir lus finend 
A chardi had sprung up during bis ministry He had re* 
mamed long enough to see it opened , and when he turned his 
bade upon Oawnpore he felt that he had not sojourned there 
m vain. 

For Martyns affectionate heart there was other comfort m 
store He was about agam to partake of the hospitality of his 
venerable friend, Mr David Brown He was about to meet for 
the first time m this land of exile a chenshed friend and asso- 
ciate of former days — one whom ha had loved and honored at 
Camhndge, a fellow-disoiple m the great Simeomte school a 
fellow-labourer m the ministry at the outset of his career Let 
us break off for a while to speak of this last accession to the 
samtly band There are few of our readers who have not already 
syUaUed in thought the name of Thomas Thomason 

Left m mfrnoy by the death of his father, to the care of his 
surviving parent a woman of sound understanding and matured 
piety, he had imbibed whilst yet a boy those lessons of wisdom, 
which however slowly they may seem to fructify, or however des- 
trnctively they may be choked up for a time by the weeds of 
woddly engrossment are never instilled wholly m vain In the 
case of Thomas Thomason the good fruit was seen early upon 
the boughs When only twelve years old he had in his oonver 
sation and m his manner of hfe evmoed signs of a settled piety 
almost unprecedented at so immature an^e Like Buchanan 
he had been engaged in teaching others, whilst himself yet a 
boy, but the offer of a situation, as French mtejmreter to a 
Wei^yan establishment then proceeding to the West Indian 
island^ had earned him for a tune from native country , and 
it IS probable that he might long have remamed in a westem 
settlement and subsequently attached himself for ever to the 
Wesleyan mimstry, but for the advice of a lady, beonng the 
honorw name of Thornton who had directed his thoughts to 
wards the Episcopal church and pointed out the especial advan 
tages of the Elland institution to one who like young Thomason 
him not the means of obtauung, out of his independent re- 
sources, the benefits of an Umversity education To this in- 
stitution therefore he had endeavoured to gain, and had suc- 
ceeded in gaming admission , and, after some time spent, under 
Its tutelage, in the house of ^e venerable Mr Clark of Ghesham, 
he had been sent up by die society to Magdalene CoUem, 
Cambridge, and had distinguished himself by the suooesidw 
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exercise of talents of a high order * "Whilst W an nndsfgni 
duate, a ehaplainoy had been offiBied to him oy Mr Chdbr 
Gnm^ bat reasons of a domestto nature had iMnoed him to 
decline the tempti^ invitation^ and the appomtinent had beoi 
given to Claudios Boohanan in his stead. 

Had Mr Thomason/ mote an intimate friend and eonrtant 
oompanion of that exodlent young man, ** accepted the ohaplainoy 
' he would have been a very frithful and efficient muuster of the 
^ gospel and have done much good But 1 question whether at 
^ uat time it would have entered much beyond the immediate 

sphere of his labours t He was young, deoidedly pious, de- 
'' voted and active, and must hove been a blessing whereverhe was 
'* stationed He had an extraordinary ffioility m learning Ian- 
' guages, and would have become an eminent onentai seboltf, and 
^ m all probability India would have been enunently benefitt^ by 
^ his translations of the sonptures into more than one of their 

* vernacular tongues. But 1 do not think he would have exer- 
^ oised a commanding influence, nor formed any very eompre- 

hensive plans for the benefit of the vast eontinent, nor have 

* entered at all in that boundless field m which Dr Buchsnaa 
^ rendered himself so eminently eonspicuous, and which he onl- 
^ tivated with such great advantage to the millions of India. Of 
^ all the tuerary and pious men whioh Oambndge at that tune 
^ poBsessed, few, perhaps none, had the peculu^y appropriate 
^ ^elifioatiouB of Dr Buchanan for that important station. 
^ nia mind was calm, intellectual, and comprehensive Hup 
^ manners reserved, dignified, oommanding His literary at- 

tamments were eonaiderable, and gave promise of great in- 
^ crease. He sought, acquired, and effeotxiaily sustained a place 
' in the society of the most learned men in the Umvexaity. even 
^ whilst an undergraduate, there was an elevation abouthim which 
^ left younger men of inferior talents and attainments but ilt 
^ at ease in his presence, tins very appearance conveyed the idea 
^ of a person destined to do things at which others would never 
' aim, and to oarry measures on a scale of mamtade to whioh 

* few would find themselves equal, or dream of aooomplishuiff. 

^ When It IS added, that Dr Buchanan was as eminent for hm 

* piety — as distinguished for his talents — as simple m his. man- 

* ners as he was dignified in his appearanoe — as smgle in heart 

* as comprehensive in mind — as attentive in the dischafge of 
^ very humble duties as he was active m jdanmng and TigtHrona 

• H« of Us yew s ad had ha ooMSMoasd asritor Aa tmm tsf 

tTBivmity hooars, h« would hero gained a mors htw id plaoe. 

I Thomaaon a Megiphar aya, that flia oflMf ads to hfan was Smtof OttanpriatmiSit 
** to fill the Jn«(oiiChardi orCaloiittar--lHit die sooted ahm Alia to ht s mklidks. 
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' in exeontinff Bohemes for ohmtuuusing the immenw popnla- 
' lion of India, — no doubt will be felt that the lose 
‘ I!boma8oa*B labours at that pturiteular cns$$ was more 

* compensated by those of Dr Buchanan * * 

After taking his degree, Mr IhomaBon had accepted a tutor* 
ship in a priTate hmuly , and from this, haying reoeiyed ordina- 
tion, had been raised to the more honorable office of assistant 
to Mr Simeon The curacies of Trinity Church and of Staple- 
ford had both been intrusted to hunt — For of all Simeons 
duKuples, we must pause to observe, Thomas Thomason was the 
one whom the master most loved He had such a loveable 
spmt, he was so gentle, so humble, so hide selfish, so htde 
envious, it would have been difficult not to love him Simeon, 
indeed, always clove to ' him It was to Thomason, that in 
after days he delighted to wnte — to record all that he felt, to 
narrate ^1 that he did Thomason was his own familiar fhend 
— hiB brother, not simply by Gospel bonds, but by the ties also 
of human affection He felt the tenderest concern for all 
that related to him He became a son to Thomasons mo 
then— a father to Thomasons child Of others it may be 
Bald, that Simeon loved the Christian — of Thomason, it is em- 
phatically to be remarked, that he loved the man We hare 
no difficulty in understanding the secret of this, when we read 
Mr Simeon s description of the character of his fhend ** In 
Mr Thomason, wrote the venerable minister to Mr Sargent, 
" though there was every imaginable excellence, there was no- 

* thing prominent Were 1 to oompare him with any thing, it 

* would be with the light, m which a great diversity of rays are 

* joined, but no one more conspicuous than another Towards 
‘ God, he was distinguished by a simplicity of mmd and pur- 

* pose , and towards men, by a placidity of manner and deport- 

* ment I never saw any tbmg of self blended with his actions 

' He seemed to have one end and aim m all that he did and 

* la 1707, h 0 WM obcwen fellow lad tutor of Qneen a. His cnmoUttre duties most 
st this time, luwe been very onerous. 

f We maybere append Simeon s obsraetsrisstion of Bnohsnsn, wbJdi i^ipesn to be 
peeuliszly just end diseemisg — 

bare Just fiiudied tbe life of Buchanan and am gieativ dellgbted and edified with 
it Thene seems to have been m him a oertain dignity of onaraeter very nnoommon in 
religkma men. Hia indq^endenee, and j^eneroeily, and oapaeiw to adapt himself to all 
persons of every station, yet accompanied with a^ a anjpxinng simplicity of mind, 
east an air of nobteneas m mi^jeaty anNmd him, that I have never met witii in any 
other mam He was fonned for great thinga both by natnn and grace, and great thim 
he lived to aeeompHah. ^ eompaied witii piona mmistera in general, he shines vebit 
inter Ltmm miMora Many equd him in idiatwe ahould call piety, but fiieie is a 
lamtnoasneM and a grandeur ifeont him that is very nnoommon, andtobave been fiie 
inatramant of bringmf each a man forward is no litde honour to that b l eaa ed man, 
Hr Henry Tbonttott." 
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' what he did was nerer by an effort so mnoh^as by^ft^lnbli. Mn 

* eyery day with him, from momiiig to ^emng, was a hxbd 

* of equable course, somewhat like that of the sioi in a Oaa- 

* bndge atmosphere He rare a tempered hgh^ wever ^aauig 

* forth with unusual splendour, but dmhstng to ell around him 
' a chastened mfluenoe Every thing was done by him in its 
^ season , but m so quiet a way as not to attract any particukr 
' attention There was nothing of elevation, nothing of depxes- 
' Bion In this respect there was an extraordinary resembfanoo 

* between him and Mrs Thomason Each executed a great 

* deal in every day , but throughout the whole day, though there 

* was much business, there was no bustle no parade Each 
' hved only for the I^rd, and to glonfy him seemed tO'be the 
' one business of their lives There was not a work of benevo^ 
' lenoe withm their reach, but they engaged m it just as if it had 

* been a domesdo duty The panshes in which they were able 

* to exert their mfluenoe seemed as their own family schools of 
‘ industry, os well as other schools, were established by them , 
' the poor and the sick were visit^ and relieved, ana all tlu^ 

* Christian love could devise was planned, and executed with the 

* tenderest assiduity, and most unweaned constancy If I were 

* to flx on one thing more than on another wherem Mr Thoma- 

* son was at home, it was at his Sunday evening and Tuesday 
' evening lectures in his sohool-room There the poor were 
‘ ^rmitted to come, and he was as a &ther amongst his ohil- 
' dren, or a pastor amongst his flock In his addrosses dime 

* was an onnvalled simplicity, and a divme unction, which 1^ a 

* savour that is not forgotten to this hour The name of 
' Thomason in Shelford and Stapleford is remembered, like that 
‘ of Schwartz m Tanjore and Triohinopoly and I doubt not but 

* that to all eternity many will have reason to bless God for his 

* affectionate administrations One thmg I may mention to the 
' honour of both Mr and Mrs Thomason, that in all the ten 
' years I hved under their roof, I never on any occasion heard an 
‘ angry word from either of them, nor ever saw a difi^nt conn- 

* tenance in either of them towards the other, or m either of 
' them towards me Indeed I should not omit to mention his 

* liberality He did good to the utmost extent of his abihty , so 

* that when he went out to India he had not wherewith to carry 

* him thither without the aid of his friends, and when alter 

* eighteen years of oonUnuance in India, he eame home hxak 
‘ thence, he had not wherewith to bnng him home, without tht 
' aid denved to Mrs Thomason from takmg the chargo of sev^ 

* ral young females dunng their voyage Had u ^ewed hiok; 
< he might have amassed money both in England and m India, 
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* jbr m ^ighad he had twelve poftfle^ «id m Ittdia he waa iH 

* the receipt of a large income , hut he wae ae enpenor to the 

* lots of m<Miey m any p^raon, either with or wHhowt a funily^ 
' can be m^poo^ to be 

SaQh> in the language of one mho, for many yean, had eaten 
bread at hia table oontmnally and had walked in Hooee of 
the Lord with him aa a foead, waa the loveable and lowly^mmded 
Thomas Thomason Of the time of his so^onm at SbeUbid, to 
which Simeon has so alfeotionately allnded, we have in hiogra* 
^les of both a piotoresque memorial from Thomason s own pen, 
which even at the dose of such an article os this we cannot refrain 
from qnotmg The young minister is wnting to his mother ^ 

** Do yoa remember a rerj jdeaaant mt, where there are two bridm, 
and yoa have a sweet view on both sides ? Close to that epot is our mansfon, 
the walks extend down to the nver A more beautifiil plaoe 1 never saw 
it IS the ffarden of OambndgMihirB. When I look around me^ it seems a 
dream I can soarcdy persuade mysdf it belongs to me If you think of 
me between the houn cf twelve ana two, you may imsme me wallongin the 
lihrubhery wifo my httle Hebrew Bible in my hand? would the sun m very 
hot, depend upon it I have taken my seat under the Aade of a thick ohee- 
nui There 1 endeavour to cblleot my thou^ts and stir innelf to diligent 

improvement and apphcation of the worn of God But alasi I find it 
oamer to admire the landsoape around me, than to raise my heart to bun 
who made it, eaaerto thank him for the walks and gardens, than to bedeM 
a throne of moe for spintual bleeamgs yet these an what I eantesuy 
long ibr, and without imoh my soul cannot be satisfied. Mr Simeon has 
a room on the ground floor, which opens into a delightful pleasure garden, 
surrounded by a wall, where he can walk privately, m which he so much 
delights. One door of his room opens into my study, so that we an as near 
each other as possible His friiwddiip I must name among my chief 
bleesmgs, heismon and more dear to us, as indeed he ought to be, his 
kindness to us is wondeifuL 

And thus had the stream of life flowed placidly on until the 
ipnu of 1806, when the great idea of Ghosj^l-labour among 
the Heathen rose up and took possession of hiB mind — This 
year he resolved under Gk>d, with the bible m his hand, and his 
saviour m his heart, to go where the darkness was dense and the 
sphere extensive for the diffusion of hght.* But there had then 
b^ no vacancy Mr Grant s patronage for the tune was ex- 
hausted, and It was not until the spring of 1608, that an Indi- 
an diaplamcy had been placed by that Christian gentleman at 
Mr Thomason e disposal 

He had sailed soon afterwards for Oalcntta, and been ship- 
wrecked before readimg it — an event to which interesting and 
instraotive as is the narrative oi the great peril and the nuraon- 
lous esoape, we can only thus bnefiy allude We have brought 
Thomason to Oaloutta and now, alter an interv^ of two years, we 
must bnng him fooe to fSace with his beloved friend and associate. 
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Bj&arj Maxtm There was deep joy m the with 

it how mvmm of human sorrow mhfgled They saw in 
Martyn but iho wreck of his fi)zmer self-^*^ey saw one wIiM 
sioknessj and soirowj and much toil m an eah^tisg ohmaUh^ 
the strong spint oYer battling against the wealdy flraiue — the 
oainai wretcnedness of the nan at stnlb with the heaYenly 
eostaoy of the Immortidr^had bronght down to the very borders 
of the grare Let us hear their aooount of the meeting 

Dear, dear Martyn, writes Mr Thomason, smvM^ and we 
' had the unspeakable dehght of seemg his bee The aigit^on 
‘ 1 felt during the whole mormng, was such as I never ezpen^ 

* enoed in In^ Jo^ and sorrow alternately--^ oy to see ninr, 

* sorrow for the ocoasion In three or four weeks he leaves us 

* to go to sea for his health He is much altered^ is thm and 
' sallow* but he has the same loving heart No tongue can tell 

* what a refreshment the sight of him has been to os I should 
' be thankful to be his nurse if he would remain with us * but 

* one would wish him to try every means, hoping that Hod may 
' yet spare him for a few years — Martyn and I are both writing 

* under the same roof* Her husband adds, addressing Mr 
Simeon, ** This bnght and lovely jewel hist gratified our eyes 
' on Saturday last He is on bis way to Ar&ia m pursuit of 
‘ health and Imowledge You know his geniusi^ and what gigan- 

* tic strides he takes in every thmg He has some great plan in 

* his mind, of which I am no competent judge But as fiur as 
' I do understand, the object is fiu: too grand for onr short life, 
' and much beyond his feeble and exhausted frame Feeble 
‘ indeed it is ! how fallen and changed 1 his complaint lies in 

* the lungs, and appears to mcipient consumption But let 

* us hope the sea air will re^e him, and that change of place 

* and pursuit may do him essential service, and continue his 
' life many years In all other respects he is exactly the same 

* as he was, he shines in all the dignity of love, and 

* seems to carry about him such a heavenly miyesty aa 
' impresses the mind beyond all description But if he talks 
' much, though in a low voice, be sinks and you are reminded 
' of his bemg dost and ashes It would have filled your eyes 

' with tears to have seen dear when she saw him ; yon know 

‘ her smile and hearty oountenance, and eyes darting good 

* nature, but you never saw them so called forth We were all 

* filled with }cj unspeakable, uad blessed Qod fer tbs rudi 

* opportunity of loving mtereourse I immediately put into hu 

* hand your long and afieotionate letter, m older that jmr 

* be of the party Martyn read it in the ommor of Uie ad^ 

' aat by him* aim 1 sat looking on so the letter was lead and 

* the tears flowed * 
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And Mar^ left them, never to Mum Ob the 7t3i of Joimaiy 
he en^axked on board a vessel bound for Bombay , on the 16ta 

October, 1812, he put on a gannent of knmortality We 
can not now narrate the history of his travels and lus tnals-^ 
what he did and what he sufier^ There is nothing g^der in 
the annals of Ohnstianity, than the picture of Henry Martyn> 
With the Bible in hand, done and unsupported, m B strange 
country, ohaUeuging the whole strength of Mahomedamsm to 
a conflict of disputation He seems at this tune to have pos- 
sessed eomething more than his own human power, so cool, 
so courageous , so bold to declare, so subtle to investigate , 
astonishing the Mahomedan doctors with his wisdom, — gaming 
the confidence of all by the gentleness of his manners and the 
blamelessness of his life There is a cheerfulness of spirit 
predominant in the Shiraz loumal — almost, indeed, are mere 
touches of humour m it — which would lead us to think that 
at this penod of his life he was more happy and self-possessed 
than he had been for many years His victory over the Mullahs 
was complete , and it pleased him to think of it In the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the Persian tongue he had achieved a great 
work, which was a solace to him to the very hour of his death 
He quitted Shiraz and new Inals awaited him Inclement wea- 
ther — extremes of heat and cold alternating — weary travellmg 
along rugged roads on ill trained horses — little rest and bad 
food — every possible kind of exposure and pnvation, soon 
fevered the blood and exhausted the strength of one so sensitive 
as Martyn From Shiraz to Ispahan — from Ispahan to Teheran 
— from Teheran to Tocat, he struggled onwards, hopmg to 
reach his home and he did reach his home, but it was in Heaven 
And who can say what the news of lus death cost the sur- 
vivors Simeon had shortly before received Martyn s picture 
from India He had gone to see it, when the case was opened at 
the India House, and been so much afleoted by the sight, that 
the bystanders exclaimed, That 1 suppose is his father ? Now 
the news of his son s death smote upon his heart crushingly 
On Gome the blow fell heavily indeed David Brown did not 
live to feel it , be had gone to his rest a few months before Let 
Thomason declare, in his own words, the anguish of bis heart 
“ Few, he justly and emphatioolly exclaimed, “ have reason to 

* mourn mdividually as I have with him I hoped to spend my 

* days in mutual dehberation and united labour H^ in a 
‘ short tune he would have been fixed, and henoe we neither of 

* us would have wished to sUr a foot He has often said it to 

* me 1 fondly counted on his return full fraught with health 
' and Arabic On this his heart was set, though not for itself 
' It has pleased God to remove him to the rest for which he 
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* had been panting, and from whioh nothing hat the hve of 
' hiB work here would willingly have detained him With bii 

* presence m Oaloutta, the Persian and Arabic ymions Wfoold 

* haye proceeded with spmt , he was so eminently qoahded witib 

* all needful endowments for a good trandator The great 
' Head of the Church hves, that is our consolatimi I have 
‘ learnt more than ever what that scripture means, ' cease ye 

* tom man, whose breath is in his nostnls ** We are deeply 

* wounded, he wntes in another letter , ' His walk was so grand, 

‘ hiB labours so important, bis attainments so rare! O how 
' fondly we counted upon his future labours ! how the heart 
‘ leaped for loy at the thought of Martyns successful career m 
' Persia, and hoped for return to Calcutta Oilen have our 

* petitions been offered up at our social meetings for his pre- 

* servation and success Once especially the conversation at 
‘ table was wholly engrossed with Martyn, and the prayers which 
‘ followed were unusually fervent The very next day we heard 

* of the termination of his career No event within my recol- 

* lection has filled me with so much sorrow, and caused so 

* hard a conflict between faith and unbelief 

And here for the present we must pause We are approaching 
a new and momentous epoch in the history of the Anghoan 
Church in the East We are coming close upon the Episcopal 
period Another chapter may well be devoted to the later annals 
of estabhshed rehgion in India , at all events we can not embrace 
them in this We would wish what we have written to be regard- 
ed as httle more than a series of rapid biographical sketches — a 
collection of hastily executed portraits, not of the soldiers of 
Chnst in the great world of Oriental Heathendom, but of one 
special band, hmited in numbers and perhaps in influence, which 
we could in no words more fittingly describe than as that of the 
Simeomtes in the East ' We claim for them no exclusive 
merits We write not of them as men who were the only 
labourers in the great field which we have, m some sort, endea- 
voured to explore We make and we invite no comparisons 
We speak of our heroes simply as they were, so many links in the 
great ohaiu of Christian brotherhood which includes the names 
m holy men of all denominations We have niches reserved m 
our gallery for those of whom the University calendars and the 
East India Register have alike taken no account — who have 
never preached before a Governor- General or touched the Oor/t- 
pany s com There are niches, we say, reserved lor them, uA 
we trust that Aey will soon be filled. 
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7. TraneacUons of the Geological Society %d eenee 

The demaa6 for geological mlbrmatioQ is rapidly on the in- 
orease In tlie mfimoy of tbe 8cienoe» when it was the fashion 
to begin at ike wrong end, and dream about causes, when httle 
or nothing was known of appearances, cautious men— or the 
mi^jonty of them — eschewed the cosmogony mongers, and were 
content to take the world as they fonnd it. The splendid theonea 
of the last century hod their admirers — and there were notable 
men among them, but the genius of soienoe has ever been m the 
long run, oonservatiye of the well-known, and obstructiye to 
spr^ of fancies, so that whatever may have been the tem- 
porary triumph of new hypotheses, they have all in their turn 
dropped which had no basutjln laets Thus we find that so 
long as ^legists sought for theories first, and fiiots afterwards. 
It was tne way with their neighbours to laugh at them, as 
ifiulosophers who could make a world to their liking, and yet 
not know what it was made of If this ridicule was carried too 
hr, and apphed to men and books now honoured among us , it is 
onl^ what has always happened when doctrines clashing with the 
prejndioes or the fkith ^ the masses, have been rcKued on a 
mixed foundation of truth and error, the error apparent or soon 
found out, the truth peihapa luikmg in the envelope of &aoy 
to whidh It has given birUi, as the ol^salis lies hid in its web 
of gold Bat though great minds may often make a wrong use 
of truth, It is never thrown away in their hands. They m^ 
build bad houses of their matenals, but when they foil, if foil 
they must, the industry spent m digging among the rums 
IS sure to find that all is not mbbi^ if it do not ooUeot 
wherewith to found a new and lasting straoture, m the rearing of 
which, too, many of tbe plana and pnneiplea of the former ar^- 
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tect, retain their original value And it will oontnbnte iiot a 
httle to our admiration of the first great masters of geology, if wr 
look at the principles of the science as now establiehed, and 
fiee how much they owe to the nuns of the grand hypothesea 
which Went before We have no Wemenans, no Huttonians now, 
but had Werner and Hutton never hved, it is very likely that we 
should have been even now more in the dark than they We have 
retained their faotB, and an invaluable store they have been — ^but 
w^tis of BtiU greater consequence, we have adopted much of their 
habits of observation — and with certain restrictions — their habits 
of reasoning Their authority is still received with the greatest 
deference, and m certain matters of the highest importance, has 
never been shaken by subsequent research 

Still it was only when the theories of Werner and Hutton 
were on the dechne, that the geologists could justly claim 
exemption from ridicule But the trammels of pre-assumed 
behef once oast oft farther progress was easy Men, from 
surmising what might have happened before Adam, learned 
to look about them, and observe facts which might m the 
end make theorizing a busmess of profit Geology was now 
a science, and for a tune stnctly the science of observa- 
tion The world makers became earth- students, and it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the splendid results which have 
attended the investigationB of the past half century , dunng which 
men have given up trusting to their imaginations, as good 
for laying hold of truth, and resorted to &at homely appa- 
ratus which Gk>d has given each of us for the study of His works, 
a good pair of eyes How hide was known of the ** earth s 
crust, when the first mineralogist of his day compared the 
structure of our planet’s surface to the oonoentrio coats of an 
onion ! And yet there are some among us who remember the 
time when this whimsical notion was thought to be supported, not 
only by probability but by something more And when it was 
pointed out by certampeople who used &eir eyes, that the strata were 
anythingbut continuous cdl over the globe — ^itwas thought a sufiSei- 
ent answer to say, that the onion, though onginally perfect, had been 
damaged by keepmg But the tunes are chang^, and the aggre- 
gate amount of industiy and sagacity that m the last fifry 
years has been employed m the simple study of the rocks, is a 
neat fact in the history of the science, and one which could not 
fail of producmg the most bnlhant results For, m this child- 
like study of nature, have been engaged many of the greatest 
mmds of our time, — men capable, if so disposed, of elaboxatingi 
theories up to any required degree of magnificence, from the miUo- 
nals they found m their own heads , but men who hi^ipily prefrited 

B B 
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to iTork m the quarry first , and defer untii afterwards the indul- 
gence of any hankering they might posaess after^aying the 
architect The exoursiye genius of aLeibnilz or a Werner, the 
delight of their disciples and the wonder of ail, led these great 
teachers through every region of fenoy — to lead them back— htde 
the wiser for their airy travels -the excursiveness of our Hum- 
boldts and our Lyells, and an emulating host of fellow labourers , 
has oamed them bodily from one end of the earth to the other, 
and gmded them home laden with truths, the meat and dnnk of 
science, and the only diet she has ever been found to fatten upon 
But It 18 not the Geological travellers, although their labours 
may seem more to challenge our admiration, who monopolize 
all the honours The labourers at home, the men who since 
the days of William Smith, m England, Germany, Trance, Ame- 
nca, have ransacked their own native hills and dales — some of 
them great men in their way— some merely obscure collectors— 
Bcientifio hodmen, content to drudge and let others plan so long as 
the building rose the faster — let us not forget these All alike 
have been working to some purpose, as m their researches feom 
day to day they have come in contact with an endless variety 
of wondrous yet simple truths, which if rightly understood, may 
in some measure be said to preclude the necessity of theoretical 
coiqecture — and to make the physical history of our planet 
during the countless ages of its existence, a histone tale 
The Geological Society of London, founded in 1807, was the 
external embodiment of the pnnciples of the reformed science 
The founders of that institution adopted the words of Lord Bacon, 
in inviting those to join them as the true sons of science, who 
have a desire and a determination, not so much to adhere to 
things already discovered, and to use them, as to push forward 
to further discovenes , and to conquer nature, not by disputing 
an adversary but by labor, and who finally, do not indidge in 
beautiful and probable speculation, hut endeavour to attain cer- 
tainty in their knowledge * And no one can say that the body 
has not acted up to this enunciation of its legitimate object 
And not only have the Geologists of England been true to the 
escutcheon of their society, but their example has been followed 
by all Europe, to the raising up of a host of sober enquirers after 
truth, in schools which had been once most noted for their specu* 
lativeness 

• Quod ti eni mortalioai eordl et eima tit, non taatam inventU harere, ttqiie iis 
nti, ad nltenora penetrara , atqna non dif^tando adTeraaiiam, aed open natoram 
vtnoeN, daniqoe non belle et probabiliter opinari, led oerto etoetenaive teJn, talee, 
UiwpiTn Tcri Miendamn ilUl, nobia (ai Tldebitiir) a^jongant. 

Kovwm Org€unm, IVdi^wu 
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No ono will suppose^ however, that the study of the earth at 
>reBent day, is a study of dry details If specmation was oaoe the 




tion , the value of the theory is as well understood m Geology as m 
any other department of human leanung-'-and here as elsewhare 
has It well played its part as Uie most effectual incentive to the 
pursuit of knowledge, and the strongest impulse to its diffosion 
How strongly is the value of a theory, not abused, illustrated by 
the career of the philosophic Lyell ^ How invalualde tha array 
of facts which this great teacher has marshalled in support of his 
doctrine that the former changes of the earth s surface have been 
produced by causes sunilar in kind and energy to those now in 
operation ! Supposing that these facts had not served their pur* 
pose, they would still be as available as ever for the purposes of 
general science , the conclusions might be modified, even aban* 
doned, but the premises would remain And this is only one in* 
stance of the value of a well-used theory, among a multitude which 
Geology furnishes Some have served their uses and are forgotten, 
others have yet a nussion to fulfil, which accomplished, their days 
vnll end , while a third class, not only work for the advance- 
ment of truth, but have in themselves the elements of undying 
truth Of the latter, for example, is the celebrated doctnne 
of Buffon, ** that the present mountains and valleys of the 
earth are due to secondary causes, and that the same causes 
will m time destroy all the continents, hills and valleys, and 
produce others bke them Now the pnnoiple involved in this 
18 08 weU established as the Copemican system, and it would 
be difBoult to find a Geological argument into which it does 
not in some shape enter Yet it was this opinion that Buffon 
was compelled by the Sorbonne to recant Alhed to this, 
18 the Geological doctnne which makes the age of our planet 
much greater than the world has been accustomed to assign to it 
We here approach a subject on which it will be necessary ibr 
us to dwell at some length The doctnne m question, is one 
now umversally received among those who are informed on the 
matters which it concerns, although they may amve at their 
conviction by different roads It is one, however, which never 
fails to startle those for whose acceptance it is for the first 
time offered , and it has been so often and so gnevously mis- 
represented, that we cannot be content with its simple enon- 
oiation It will not be supposed that we mean to enter into the 
whole question of the connection of Geology with Revelation*— 
to insist on the points in which they agree, or even to raoonoile 
all their apparent discrepancies , for we have not yet been able 
to persuade ourselves that man has already attained a suffiomt 
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masteiy of science, human and divine, to entitle him to pronounce 
between what is here iireconoileable m the very nature of thmgs, 
and what may only be made to appear so by 1 ^ ignorance 
Bacon tdls us that — as no perfect view of a country can be 
taken upon a flat, so it is impossible to discover the remote 
and deep parts of any science, by stondmg upon the level of the 
same scienoe or without ascending to a higher / -*and we may 
suppose that He only who stands on the highest point of all, 
who 18 the Author ana Head of all science, can behold all things 
linked together, in that umty which belongs to universal truth 
But if It be presummg too much upon our humble powers 
to expect that we can at once explain away all the seeming 
discrepancies between our revealed and our acqmred knowledge — 
there is an opposite extreme which is surely worse than presnmp 
tion They go to this extreme who demand that a revelation 
whose professed object baa an importance inconceivably above the 
mouloation of purely physical truth, shall describe nature as they 
would desonbe her — relate the history of the creation as they 
wonld relate it They too are more than presumptuous, who are 
so confident m their own powers of observation and induction, 
that they are willing to look upon human science as all in all — 
and who think they need no heaven-ht beacon to guide their 
course over the waste of speculation We want no observer of na- 

ture to try his /acts — if he will prove them facts — by any test to 
be found m the Bible , we grant every license to induction — to 
speculation — that can possibly serve the ends of true philosophy 
But until it can be shewn that man requires no hghtfrom above, 
which, Prometheus-like, he cannot himself snatch down , until it 
can be proved that human science can bnng us nearer to our 
Maker than the Bible brmgs us — that it con provide us with 
better moral laws, better motives, better hopes than the Bible 
holds out to us — that if in short it takes away the Bible it can 
give us something more suited to our wants , — till then we have 
a nght to demand of the student of nature that he at least keep 
the Bible in view , and if he be unable to prize the book as a 
treasure, that he respect it as a guide It may teach him little 
about what many may think of paramount importance, but it 
will at least keep him from much error, if he cares for that 
The two paths of sacred and of human Imowledge, are distinct 
enough, but though not identical they are parallel, and the 
man who wishes to keep to the latter, though he may not care 
to travel the former , will do well to have its well marked hedge- 
rows before his eyes, and if he once find himself branohmg 
off at right angles from this, narrow way, he had better suspect 
the road he is upon 
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When we remember that we are not wnung m a Ohnstiaii 
country, nor yet in a country where Geology in much studied or 
talked about — we feel that we need make no apology for ex- 
presemg ourselves on this important subject in a manner whidi 
will vindicate our orthodoxy, both Biblicm and Qeolomoal ^ We 
would carefully avoid every appearance of evil , and as in this 
and future articles we may have ococunon to indicate our belief 
in a cosmogony apparently, but not really, irreconcileable with 
the Mosaic, we would once for all avoid being misunderstood, 
either by Chnstian or Hmdu 

Astronomy gives us no positive evidence regarding the anti- 
quity of our planet, of the system to which it belongs, nor of the 
sidereal universe in the contemplation of which our system is lost 
in insignificance The astronomer may calculate his long recurring 
penods, but be may not verify his calculations by die records 
of the past — for events gone by are unrecorded in sidereal space 
He may see '' no traces of a beginning, no prospect of an end, 
may be unwilling to beheve that what has boundless space for 
Its theatre is hmited by comparatively meagre periods of time , 
but however improbable that there should be this disproportion, 
the study of the heavens gives us no positive chronology to 
remove the perplexity, nothing but vague conjecture, ending m 
uncertainty more painful to dwell upon than the incongrmty 
itself But if the motions of the heavenly bodies have left no 
traces behind them, it is not so with the events which have marked 
the history of our globe Every one of them has left its memori- 
als, stupendous or tnvial, all the operations of nature have had 
their records Some of these records, subsequent changes have 
obliterated , but so vast is the store of the archives preserved, 
that we may well defer our regrets for what is lost, unUl we have 
explored and dooyphered what is extant 

We look then to Geology for positive information regarding 
the history of our planet And what is the sort of information 
given ? ^d here it may be said, that if the study of the heavens 
reveals to us regions of space which if they be not infinite are 
best expressed as such , so the study of the earth s strata forces 
the mind to accept penods of duration which are inconceivable 
in themselves, and can only be vaguely indicated by a reference 
to the unmeasured space of the astronomer Into the grounds on 
which such a conclusion is based, we can hardly be expected to 
enter at len^ here, although they inay be shadowed forth inci- 
dentally in the course of our article lliey are well understood 
by the Geologist, the tyro in the science can comprehend 
them, and yet they are not to be laid down to ai^antage 
in a few pages of our Review A little knowledge on this 
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subject 18 bArdly worth having, and those who do not under- 
stand It and yet wish to do so, oan find what they want in any 
of the popular treatises on the science It is sufficient then that 

we repeat our behef in another form. It is this llxe idea that 
ail the changes which have been produced on the surfiice of 
our planet Imve occurred during (he past six thousand years, 
18 found to be totally out of the question, when we examine 
mth the shghtest care, the records of her operations which nature 
has preserved in every quarter of the globe And when we are 
once set loose fiom the thraldom of conventional ideas, we shall 
find that, the barrier being once past, the mind expands freely 
m the boundless field it has entered — and that less violence 
18 done to probability by a chronology which assigns milhons of 
years to the upheave! of a contment, than by that which would 
crowd the history of all the races that have hved on our planet, 
and all the mighty revolutions that have altered its surface, into 
the space of sixty centuries And yet so far from affording the 
slightest countenance to any idea of the eternity of matter, the 
whole tendency of geological proof is to point to a commencement 
It is from the study of the stratified rooks and the organic 
remains which they contain, that we denve this behef in the vast 
antiquity of the earth But the same study tells us that these 
strata and these organisms had their begmmng Enormous as 
18 the thickness of the sedimentary rocks, yet they form but an 
insigmficant portion even of the crust of ^e globe It is true 
that as far back as the study of the strata leads us, so &r can we 
trace the history of our planet and refer the results, of which we 
find the chronicles, to laws now m operation But our science 
can go no further We know in a certain sense, that is rela> 
tively, when vegetable and animal life began in their rude forms , 
we seem to know even when the deposition of rocks from water 
began, but the rest is hopelessly beyond our grasp It is true that 
the conformation of the earth, with which we are all familiar, may 
seem to warrant a notion of its former fluidity, but this is a no- 
tion only, and la likely ever to remain so We have indeed seen a 
philosophy which would go still further — resolve our supposed 
fluid into a vapor, and tell us how globes were produced by the 
spontaneous gyrations of a universal fire-mist , but we have hved 
to see such philosophy as this disposed of by the resolution of 
the nebnles w^ch gave it birth The nebular theory — die most 
splendid physical hypothesis of modem times, has been the 
most unfortunate Unlike some theories which have penshed 
from neglect, it has had the support of our Herschells, our 
Nichols, our Humboldts — and all in vain It has been ^Iled 
by no force of reasomng-— but fairly hunted down by those 
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toelestial sharp shootersi irho peroh thettiselfes in Astmnomioal 
obsereatones Dnven mglonoosly ftom one corner of the hea- 
yens to the other> dispossessed of each stronshold in sueceasiotf^ 
we saw it last entrenched under the shelter of Orton, where for a 
htde time it seemed to brave the artillery of its assailants But 
a piece of ordnance was preparing, destined to knock this reibge 
about its ears, and turn it once more adnft npon the oeles- 
tial world While we write, a London Journal tells ns that the 
nebula of Onon has been resolved by a telescope mounted at 
Ihe observatory of Cambridge in America The ^eory has still 
one last shelter left, behind the nebula of Andromeda — let us 
leave it there in peace for the rest of its few and evil days 

Passing by then^ the nebular theory, which after all is not neces- 
sarily antagonistic to natural or revealed religion, since it in no 
way asserts the self-existence of matter, but merely pretends that we 
can trace Its histo^ back to the time of its creation — ^let us return 
to terra Jirma Of all that Geology teaches ns, we find no truth 
more ultimate tihan that so sublimely declared on the first page 
of revelation — In the beginning Qod created the heaven and 
the earth And here we come to the point When was this 
beginning ? Turn to the New Testament — “ In the beginning 
was the Word^ — when was this beginning ? Of one and the other 
we can only assert that they were God is the creator of aU — 
this simple but subbme truth once announced — the Author of 
all our knowledge instructs no further whore further ounosity 
would be presumption But regarding what more immediately 
concerns ourselves we have fuller information There is a blank 
between the brief prefatory announcement of the first creation 
of matter out of nothing^ and the more expanded though still 
suoomot notice of the preparation of the world for the recep- 
tion of our i^ies, — a blank, we might reverently assert, con- 
sistent with me whole plan of the Book of Eevelation, w^ch is 
alone a history of the dealings of God with his intelligent crea- 
tures It was in accordance with this plan that we should be 
tcdd that He created the heaven and the earth, that we should be 
made acquamted with the events which fitted the earth for our 
habitation , but until it can be shewn that what we call science 
is necessary to the reconcihation of man with his Maker, let us 
not be sorpnzed at a reserve which withheld a positiye revela- 
tion regarding physical changes which had no beuing on our 
highest interests — or the existence of successive tribes of planta 
and animals whose life and death could m no way oonoem tlw 
one great olgeot of the book Let us then, instead of demand- 
ing more, be thankftd that we have so much , that our oon- 
onty has been in some measure gratified, when aB might 
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hsvd been lAft to eoi\jeotate tnom we ttady the Bible, 

the mote we ate impxee^ with that unity of deaij^ wluoh le bo 
eppaientfirom begmning to end Compare it wuh ^e tepon- 
tones of other oiWs, the Vedas, the Koran, the Zendavesta, 
— ^how many deviationB from purpose in these, if purpose they 
erer had , — ^how many childish exlubitionB of false soienoe— how 
much hopeless struggling after physioal and moral truth*— how 
much that is meant for pUosophy, practically good for nothings 
and sublime, only because presumptuous and unintelligible 1 
But from Alpha to Omega the Bible is the same, a reyektion 
from Heaven for a certain purpose, and that purpose never once 
lost sight of There is notlung to lead astray, for the tendency is 
only in one direction — nowhere do we find some new and tempt* 
mg path struck out, to lead the traveller a little way mto some 
wudenieBs of human knowledge and there leave him to shift for 
himself , the path is a narrow one, and no one who trod it with 
eye fixed on the goal, ever yet lost his way 
We repeat it then, the Bible is not a soientifio treatise, and 
It is inconsistent with its declared purpose that it should be 
so Let it be supposed for a moment that such a book had 
been intended, what must have been its character? We 
meet now and then with persons who will not believe the Bible, 
because it does not treat subjects scientifically, that is, m acoor* 
dance with our notions of science Show us, they say, a revela- 
tion from Heaven whose Astronomy is unexceptionable, and we 
will beheve that. But let os ask — ^what sort of sympathy would 
the men to whom the first books of Moses were dehvered, or by 
far the greater part of mankmd ever smoe, have had with our modem 
sceptic? How were thetr mmds prepared to receive so much of 
Astronomy as would have mven them a tolerable idea of our 
own system, leaving oelestial space out of the question ? Let 
any one try and explain the Oopenuoan philosophy to a tnbe of 
Bedoums, or to the uneducated classes even of civilized countries, 
and he wiU be able to answer our question The real truth is, 
that the Bible has no 9y%tem, properly so called, of Astronomy 
at all It simply makes an occasional passmg allusion to obvious 
Astronomical phenomena, m popular language intelhgible to the 
whole world, and solely for moral or rehgious ends But if we 
are entitled to demand a scientific Bevelation, the Astronomer is 
only one out of a hundred who have a nght each to call for an 
exposition of his own peculiar science And each of these trea- 
tises, to vmdicate its mvine ongm, would be expected to present 
nature — not as she appears to us, nor as she will appear to more 
enlightened pottenty, it would have to inculcate ultimate 
truth, exhaust its subject, leave nothiag unrevealed, lest 
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humui saenoo should unveil it and them assert its sopenontj 
to the divine 

The ancient Greeks had no mean opinion of their Astronomy, 
and had the New Testament gratified their vamty by endorsing 
the notions most current at the time of its appearance, we should 
have seen them welcoming a book, which together with its other 
claims to be considered a revelation from Q^, professed to give 
the divine sanction to their imperfect philosophy And as those 
who call Ohnstiamty an invention, are considerate enough to 
admit that it is a very ingenious one , will they explain to us 
why they who oontnved it, should have lefi; out the very part of 
the tnck most essential to its success? Paul surely knew 
enough of the Greeks and their philosophy, to see where 
was their weakest point And we suppose it will not be demed 
that he had the ingenmty, if he had chosen, to have concocted a 
r\factmento of the physical science of the day, such as it was, 
that would have secured him the highest popularity among the wise 
men of Athens His sermon on Mars hill would have then 
found an admiring audience, and “ certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans and of the Stoicks might have been bis first 
converts The word of God would no longer have been, to 
the Greeks foohshness Ohnstiamty would have obtained her 
earhest tnumph at the great seat of human learning What 
mortal teacher unaided by heaven could have resisted tempta 
tions like these, or what impostor would have neglected so sure 
a means of ensnaring his victims ? 

Now as the men of Athens, so ready to hear some new thing, 
would probably have embraced Christiamty, had it come before 
them with the prestige of their own philosophy, so it is likely 
that the scientific sophist of the present day would be satisfied if 
the Bible presented him with a sketch of the physical history 
of the universe, as complete as that to be found m Humboldt a 
Kosmos And yet what will Humboldt s Kosmos be to the learned 
of another century ? A splendid monument of human science, it 
18 true, and at the same time a lesson to human pnde The first 
volume has been before the world scarcely three years, and yet 
the improvements in our telescopes have demohshed one of the 
author s favourite positions And had Paulpreaohed Humboldt s 
Kostnos to the Athenians, and had physical science, then taking 
its departure irom the great truths &ere laid down, made during 
the past eighteen centuries a progress commensurate with what 
It has effected from its Pythagorean starting point , is it too muidi 
to say that our scepticism would have sohd reasons for doubtmg 
the inspiration of the man, who though presenting truths, ibu 
into many positive errors ? 
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We are content to leave the subject here with the following quo 
tation from Gaussen^ the distinguished colleague of D Aubign6 * 

** The Sonptures are however reinroaohed with using a language about 
the dailjr phenomena of nature, whioh seems to indicate ignorwoe, and 
which IB incou^atible with a plenary inspiration In the words of the 
writers of the Bible, the sun nses, the sun sets, the sun stops m its course, 
while the earth remains fixed. One would rather that the C^ator, in speak 
in^ to us in a book inspired by himself, had shown us more clearly that the 
S^t by which the sacred historians spoke, was aware before ourselvee of 
the rotation of the globe, its periodical revolution, and the relative immobi 
lity of the sun. 

Ijet us then examine this reproach 

We will first ask those who utter it whether they would have had the 
Bible speak as 8ir Isaac Newton spoke Would they forget that if God 
had expressed himself regarding the scenes of nature, I do not say accord 
ing to their appearance m His sight, but according as the^ would ap- 
pear to the learned of future ages, the great Newton himself would 
then have oompreb ended nothing? Moreover the most correct scientifio 
language, is now and ever will be alter all, but the language of ap- 
pearances The visible world, is more than we are accustomed to think, 
a scene of illusions and phantoms What we call reality, is m itself only 
an appearance, m relation to a more remote reality, a more extended ana- 
lysis. In our human lan^iage, the word reality conveys no absolute mean 
mg , it IS entirely a relative term, employed only to express what we view 
from a new step gained in mounti^ the ladder from the deep abyss of our 
Ignorance The human eye only sees objects m two dimensions, and pro- 
jects them all as on the same curtain, until touch and certain expenences have 
given them tlie reality of a third dimension, depth Colours are accidents, 
and belong to the objects that present thorn, only by refleotiOD and illusion* 
The impenetrabili^ of bodies even, tbeir solidity, their extension, are only 
an appearance, and can merely be said to offer us one reality, unUl a better 
acquaintance with the object shall substitute another Who can say where 
this analysis shall stop, and what would be our mode of speaking of the objects 
most familiar to us, if we were endowed with but one sense more, with 
antennae for instance, like the ants and bees ^ The expression of appear 
ances, provided it bo exact, it then with men a language philosophi 
oally correct , and this language, the scnptures would naturally choose 
Would we have the Bible speak to us concerning the scenes of nature m 
a language different from that which we use m our social or domestic rela 
tiQDs with one another, different from that m which the most enlightened 
men would converse ? 

The sagacity and the perfect reasonahleness of these remarks 
18 a fitting introduction to the practical eloquence of the follow* 
ing passage — 

“ When Sir John Herschell dtrects his servants to wake him exaotlv at 
midnight to observe the passage of some star with his meridian glass, does 
he tbmk it necessary to speak of the rotation of toe earto,^d of toe mo- 
ment when it shall have brought toeir nadir to toe plane of its orbit ? I 
think not, and if you heard bun converse m toe observatory at Green 
wioh with toe learned Any, you would see toot even m this very sanotua- 

* Theopneestla on Inspintion Pl^dre des Samtas Eontnxes. Far L. Gaiucen 
Denxinne edition, nvne ct angment^e par 1 antenr et Faria 1843 
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rj of Boienoe, the habitoal lasmageof these AstroDomen u still ezaetly like 
that of the scnptiirea Would you then have had Moses ^ generir 
tions of men, a language more soientiho than that of La Flaoe or Aiigo?” 

Though all this bears directly upon Astronomy, we need not 
point out Its application to our subject Had the Mosaic cos* 
mogonysaid too much instead of what some may choose to think 
too little— that is, had it contained grievous errors or palpable 
absurdities, such as any human invention of so remote an age naost 
certainly would have contained, we should have been compelled 
to reject it as soon as our observation and experience gave the 
lie to Its pretended revelations Had it even committed some 
monstrous sin against probabihty only, something not easily 
disproved but yet very unlikely, such as a story about the hatch- 
ing of a mundane egg — we could hardly have been expected to 
embrace it But the sceptics can shew us nothing of the sort , 
they can only infer that the author was a man and an impostor, 
from his describing things according to their appearances Now 
it 13 this language of appearances that is recognised among us 
as the only correct scientido language, and no one will have any 
patience with an observer who supposes what he does not 
see, and attempts to dive into hidden causes, and assume the 
existence of latent properties We are used to make a boast, 
and a just one, of this strict regard for known phenomena, and 
to attribute to this cause, the rapid advance of physics m 
modern times, and to vindicate from the charge of pre- 
sumption, a philosophy that is most distinguished by its stem 
adherence to facts But let us ask, has not human science 
been nearly six thousand years m thus learmng to busy itself 
about appearances alone ? Samian and Stagynte would have 
treated with contempt such matter of fact drudgery, they would 
ever have a great deal to do with what they did not know and 
could not prove The Plinies and Strabo, who so long supplied 
scientific world with facts, adulterated their wares with sham 
facts and moonshine , while the wise men who came after them 
for many a century, did the same thing, only after a still more 
remorseless fashion It did not suit all these good people to 
be tied to dame nature s apron string , the staid matron a system 
of education was too substantial, not giving sufficient conse- 
quence to the ornamental branches, and so we find her pupils 
playing the truant in tender years, and runmng off to schools 
more theTir own heart, where play was mixed with study, and 
one pretty fancy better esteemed than a mine of unembellished 
truth It is not till we get near the days of our great-grand- 
fathers that we find people telling us in a straightforward way 
what they saw with their own eyes , and that the old leaven of 
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hypothesis, dwelt among ns up to a still later day, is seen from 
the history of geology as referred to above And yet the very 
men who smile at the fancies of our forefathers, who were after 
all honest philosophers aooording to the hght ^ey possessed, 
find no difficulty in believing that Moses was an impostor, 
although writing at that remote penod of antiquity when man- 
kmd was ready to be led by the nose by every marvel-monger, 
he confined himself closely to appearances, has not disfigured 
his narrative by one single absurdity or manifest fabrication, 
and has spared us any human notions about the hidden causes 
of things, according to the true spint of the Baconian philosophy 1 
And if this does not look like imposition of any kiud^ how much 
less like the work of a religtous impostor ’ 

So much for what is undoubtedly a digression, though one 
not uncalled for , and while we have seen the danger of doing 
injustice to the subject by attempting to dispose of it in a few 
pages, we hope that the above remarks which seemed to lie 
on the very surface of the matter, will serve to suggest what 
may be expected from a closer study 

We have already hinted at the progress of geology, from being a 
ounous mixture of fiicts and fancies, to its present condition, which 
IS that of a science that deals in certainties and will away with no 
reasoning that is not inductive The geologist of the present 
day, 18 therefore an assiduous collector of facts, and the reader 
will suppose that by this time the common stock of sohd know- 
ledge regarding those parts of the earth which are accessible to 
observation, must be tolerably extensive, and that the careful 
classification of these matenals will have served to establish a fair 
number of general laws, universal in their apphcation to every 
quarter of the globe Had it been otherwise, one might have 
good reason to call in question the utility of a science t^t could 
make nothing out of the matenals it collected In his Principles, 
Mr Lyell has given us a masterly view of the laws of geo- 
logy in the most extensive sense of the term , that is, he has 
followed the laws of general physics, through their apphcation, 
under every vanety of condition, to the production oi changes 
on the earth’s surface The reader will hardly expect that we shall 
enter into an inquiry so fascinating but yet so extensive There 
are other laws, or the classification s of the science, which may be 
rudely sketched in a few pages, and we hardly feel that we can 
presume upon a sufficient degree of familianty with the subject, 
especially among our native readers, to justify our jump 
mg at once into geological details relating to India Were 
the whole surface of the globe a dead level we should be 
pretty much m the dark about its internal structure, and it 
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IB B fair $equ%tur ihat a Bengali whether mdigenooB or im- 
ported, who has spent all his days or the best port of them 
on oar flat allavial plain, will know or care very httle about 
stratifloation Bat besides, and there is no denying it, the 
whole of India is at first yiew geologically nninteresting It 
has very high mountains certainly, but they are not a little 
out of the way , its rocks both stratified and unstratifled ore 
strikingly destitute of variety, and though it has turned up 
some highly respectable fossils, yet the richness of a few 
localities does not counterbalance the poverty of the country 
as a whole A counliy without fossils, is without the strongest 
incentives to the study of geology And more than this, a 
great part of the field is still inaccessible-— dunng many 
months of the year, all of it is practically so The votary of science 
IS woefully restricted to time and place He may not ramble, 
hammer m hand, wherever and whenever he chooses , but must 
always entertam a wholesome respect for sun strokes, jungle 
fever and the wild beasts of the forest Tigers are beheved to 
have no regard for science, they would eat up a geologist as soon 
as they would any other animal, and we can ea^y imagme how 
many a possible Lyell, has kept at home firom a pardonable dis- 
inclination for martyrdom 

We will begin then at the beginning, and inform the reader 
that the word rock as used by geologists, is taken in a wider 
sense than obtains in common conversation It includes, not 
only the indurated materials of the earth s surface but mineral 
masses of whatever sort, such as gravels, clays, sand and e^n 
with some wnters, peat This definition is not to be lost sight of 
What 18 called stratificaUon, or the division of rocks into layers, 
was observed at a very early penod, but as Werner, who was 
the first to give due importance to this structural feature, fell 
in only with stratified rooks , he concluded hastily enough that 
all rocks had been onginally stratified, and arranged in concen- 
tric layers — and he was fond of illustrating his notion by com- 
paring the globe to an onion, as we have already said The 
error however was very soon pointed out by Hutton, and one of 
the first sound classifications which the geologists learned to 
make, consisted in the division of rocks into two great classes, 
stratified and unstratified Stratified rocks then, are those whioh 
are divided into layers, which are more or less parallel, and distui- 
guished one from the other by certain peouhanties of colour, mine- 
jel composition, Ac Stratification on a small scale, may be seen 
anywhere along the banks of our nvers, and it is presented on 
a very large scale in the struoture of the delta of the Gbnge^ 
which IS regularly stratified to a depth of at least 480 feet, as 
was ascertained by the bormg operation m Fort William m the years 
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ISdd-^iO Stratified rooks are also e^ed Sedimentary y a term 
vbioh indicates tiieir ongin, in the deposition of their materials 
firom the water which once held them m eolation We are all 
familiar with the quantity of earthy matter suspended in the 
water of the Ganges^ and no one requires to he told that the river 
18 constantly throwing down this burden on the bottom and sides 
of its bed In some instances permanent stratified deposits are 
thus formed in the course of the stream , butby far the greater part 
of the earthy matter, though it may in its voyage down the nver 
have entered successively into the composition of a hundred sand 
banks, eventually finds its way into the Bay of Bengal, and 
reaches a final resting place at the bottom of the sea A moment s 
reflection will convince us that by this means the floor of the 
Bay IS becoming loaded with an accumulation of sedimentary rook 
It is also easy to see that this rock must be stiatvfied We 
know that not only the quantity but the quality of the sediment 
borne down by the stream, vanes with the seasons The annual 
freshes, passing over lands which are high and dry dunng a 
great part of the year , convey to the main stream, penodical 
accessions of sediment, whose colour and mineral character 
depend of course on the geologic structure of the distnct which 
each tnbutary drains Dunng the winter months the Ganges 
denves but httle of its colouring matter from the Himalayas, 
but in the spnng, when every mountain nil is converted into a 
swollen torrent, and the foot of every glacier belches forth its 
angry tide, the change in the colour of the mighty nver is 
apparent to the eye, and foretells a stratified structure in the 
segment collecting at its mouth 

But earthy matter held zn solution, is far from being the 
only tnbute paid by die Ganges to the ocean The bosom of 
the noble stream is ever loaded with the remains of animal 
and vegetable life, and with works of human skill, many of 
which find their way to the sea, and are there buned in the 
sediment at the bottom, together with the spoils of manne 
plants and animals Of these, the softer parts decay, what 
is more impenshable is preserved Let us suppose then, that 
by whatever means, a portion of the bed of the Bay of Bengal 
was elevated above the surface of the water There would 
thus be brought to light a senes of stratified rocks Whe- 
ther they would be indurated or not we need not say, but 
it IS plain that the structure would be such as we have 
pointed out , and further than this, they would be found to con- 
tain fossils, by which we generally understand, vestiges of 
orgamo life 

Now, stratified rocks, many of them fossihferous, are found 
in almost every port of the world, and from studying them 
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oftrefully, geologists haye amved at the conclusion that they 
have all been ongmally deposited from water in a manner 
similar to that we have desonbed True^ they are not now 
under water^ some of them have been raised to enormous 
heights above the level of the sea, but yet they bear such 
unmistakeable evidences of their ongin, such as stratified 
structure and the embodied remains of manne plants and 
animals , that it is infimtely easier to conceive of the forces that 
could have raised them to their present position, than to ac 
count in any other way for their regular disposition m parallel 
layers, still more, for the presence of their contained fossils Did 
all our experience go to establish the immobility of onr planet s 
surface, it might perhaps be fairly thought unphilosophioal to 
imagine those mighty changes in the configuration of the earth 
and in the relative disposition of land and water, necessary to raise 
the stratified rocks from the bottom of the sea, to the heights 
at which we find them , but our experience has been nothing of 
the sort We are all of us in India more or less familiarwith earth- 
quakes, and yet know that in other parts of the world, their 
violence unmeasureably surpasses anything that we are person 
ally acqumnted with Yet even in India, and in the present cen- 
tury, the elevation of the Ullah Bund in Cutch dunng the earth- 
qu^e of 1819 , and the simultaneous submersion of a large tract 
of the adjacent country, are &cts of the highest interest to the 
geologist, as pointing out the means by which whole continents 
with 3ieir mountain chains have been upheaved from the bed of 
the ocean A consideration of this branch of geological dyna- 
mics, however, fedls out of the range which our limited space will 
allow us, and we must refer the reader who cares to become 
better acquainted with it, to Mr Lyells work already cited 
That such upheavals have occurred on the most 8tu]^ndous 
scale in India, will be seen when we come hereafter to consider 
the height at which beds of manne shells occur in the Himalayas 
There is however one important distinction between the fossili- 
ferous strata now accumulating at the mouths of nvers, and along 
their banks , and most of those which have emerged from their ori- 
ginal position to appear in the shape of dry land The former, it is 
plain, must be nch in the vestiges of man and his works Of the 
thousands of human corpses tlmt annually float down the Ganges, 
a certain proportion may be supposed to find their way to the 
sea, where their bones, set free by the decay of the so^r parts, 
sink to the bottom and are soon covered up with sediinent , 
while works of human industry, from the lude ooooanut hooJtak 
of the native to the huge framework of the lost Indiaman, all 
find a common tomb m these yet submarine strata 
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Now It may be asserted generally, that none of the fossilifsiDOB 
rooks that go to form our present oontinents and islands, have 
ever afford^ a single human relio, nor is it at all likely that any 
Buoh remains will ever be found in these rooks * If men hvea 
and died on the earth, and left nothing but their bones behind 
them, the &ot that no human bones have yet been found in 
a fossil state, when the remains of birds and even insects, 
much more liable to destruction, have been beautifully preserved , 
would render it very improbable to say the least, that man existed 
at all on the earth when these strata were being deposited 
But man cannot exist even in his most savage state without 
surrounding himself with a vanety of useful implements, and 
weapons of the ruder sort, many of which are less subject to decay 
than even the shelly covenngs of monne moUusks Such are 
the stone hatchets and arrow-heads of the savages of Ocea- 
mca and the tnbes of the New World Thinly scattered as 
were the tnbes that once roamed over the Atlantio States, the terror 
of the Puntan settlers of New England, and the protectors of 
honest William Penn — they have not passed away from the face 
of the earth without leaving a vestige behind them The New 
England ploughboy often picks up the flint that armed the shaft 
of the Indian hunter, and the curious antiquarian finds per- 
petuated every where, abundant memonals of these extinct peo- 
ple Not so the geologist as he explores the fosBihferoas strata, 
with eye ready to fasten itself upon the minutest relic, and prac- 
tised in discriminating between the most closely allied forma of 
animal organization Through the whole immense senes of 
formations, the thickness of which will be presently explained, 
he finds nothing to remind him of the presence of man, but 
in their stead, many new and strange acquaintances 

For It IS Bomethiug more than the absence of any traces of man, 
and his works, that distinguishes the rocks of which the geo 
legist IS immediately cognizant from those which we suppose to be 
accumulating in present hydrographical basms The study of the 
strata tells us that not only is man a late amval on our planet 
but that his servants, his companions, andfhis enemies of the brute 

* The homo Aiwa of Sobeabhser, was deolaied by Onvier to be an oyagrow n 
Salamander 

Some hnman akeletoiiB were found m Ouadalonpe a munber of yean ago, embedded 
m a UmeatoDe beaob and aocompamed by broken kettlea and oUmt implementa. This 
faet attracted much attention, till it was shown that the rook m which the bones oeonr 
IS forming daiW—snd, which settles the matter with the geologist, tiiat the associated 
shells are aU of them rtceiU —See Lffelte Pmte^tiet 
OAer diaooreries of hamaa rernama hare met with die same &te« One of die lataat 
was made m America in ISlO. Ill Lyell Tisited die plaoe where dM b<me was found, 
and eadafied himself that it bdonged to a recent depoidt His Tiawa wen given In a 
letter to du Timee^Teor Book 1847, pp m 
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•ti ihdm ave oiuy ibe kat hok m % iwiaa <tf Cknl'a 
that haa ocnrated our piaoMt with Hfe aivi rasdim, tfafooi^ agatf 
that oaii only be Bambeied by Hub whoae day la a thM^ 
aand yearv. The raet thiekneia of the foaailiferoiia toAb wiff 
he aeen hereafter Throo^nt the whole oi their ejttont 
they are Zoad^ with muftAl and Tegetahle relies, by lar the 
greater number ci whioh are of apeoiea now exUaot I^ing^up- 
pennoflt, and beanng but em inngmfioant proportion \of 
the whole mass, are me strata whi<di contain the bonee of 
the mastodon — an alhed to the elephant, of which ha- 

man records make no mention, although its bones are Ibund 
m jpreat profusion both m the Old the New Wmid A 
prorable cotemporary with the mammoth, was the stvatkerhm, 
whose remains were brought to light by Oaudey and Falconer, 
and whiidi formed a oonneotmg link between two orders ci 
animals, the mminantia and paohydermata, which Zoology 
had long learned to separate Facts like these are remarkable 
enough in themselves, for Zoological olaasifioations though 
seemingly arbitrary, ore founded on laws which are well proved 
to be stnotly followed by (he existing races of animals Bat 
the mastodon and sivathenum stand only in die near foreground 
of this marvellous retrospective view of the anment earth and its 
inhabitants They can only be said to exmte ounosity, but as 
we look further back, cunosity passes into wonder and amaze- 
ment One strange vanety conducts ns to another still more 
strange, then oome grotesque anomahes ih nq>id suooesnon, 
until we at last arrive at monstrosity itself m forms that seem to 
msUfy all the extravagance of the pictures one may see in Chinese 
books of Zoology And the vegetable kingdom vies with the 
animal m setting at defiance the analomes of the existing order 
of things Aoonstomed as we are to look on our earth and its 
brute inhabitants as made for man alone, die pnde of our speoieS 
IB not a htde humbled by the startling oonclusion to whioh the 
study of the fossibferous strata leads us, that our appearance on 
the stage is only an afEur of yesterday, and that the chief actors 
in our phmets niatory have been our humbler fdlow-oreatarea 
The saende of Pahsontcdogy consists m the apphoation ef 
the prlBciples of comparative anatomy and botany to the situfy 
of those aneteni whose remains are preserved to us m 

the foBsiliferous roeks The Fabeontologist oweots and clasi^es 
the r^os of orgaue life which are yielded by the essdi s orast^ 
and so studies the history of the ^imees which they lepmenk 
Hs IS also mMed from the stedy of the Ibsads^ pctfdett^* 
Isf rook, to itmigli to dui4 rook 4to pkse in tbs sssorK^ng ow 

T T 
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defloradiAff mala of foBnh&roQs B if tibe aedamentarv beds 
that haya been aooamnlatmg at the mcmth of the Ganges m the 
past two or three oentones, were by any means yrl^teyer^ raised 
above the level of the sea^ and so made aooesmble to mvestiga- 
tios , It would be an easy matter to distinguish between &e 
lowest, and therefore oldest, and the uppermost and oonse^ent* 
ly newest beds, by the embedded /osnh of each The mrmer 
would contain nothing to shew that a foreign nation had obtam^ 
ed a footing m Bengal, but proceeding upwards we should 
probably soon fall in with the remains of some sunken bark, 
buned m strata that were laid down at about the time when the 
enterpnze of ** the adventurers was first attracted to these fer- 
tile plains Higher still we should find wrecks increasing in 
frequency, and me gradual growth of the exotic population of 
Bengal would have its indicatioss, scanty perhaps but yet un- 
mist^eable, in the presence of articles of European manufac- 
ture among the indigenous spoils of the sacred stream Here 
and there a heap of long-forgotten treasure would recal the tale 
of some lost treasure smp, and the strata of last year would 
bring to light the hapless trophies of Meani Belies like 
these would be highly valued by the antiquarian, who would be 
able to pronounce in a great many cases on the age of any indi- 
vidual relic, and consequently on that of the stratum in which 
It was found The Palffiontologist is the geological antiquarian, 
who labours however under this disadvantage, that he has not 
the independent testimony of history to serve as his guide, or to 
ratify his oonduBidns His chronology then is not absolute 
but relative, he knows the order in which one form of life suo- 
ceeded another, but he cannot count the centuries back, and 
speak, though but approximatively, as to dates Yet his labours 
are to some purpose, for it has been established by ample expe 
nenoe, that die Paleeontologist can pronounce with certamty on 
the relative age of a rock, by an inspection of its oontamed 
fossils, provided you give him a tolerable number of specimens 
to judge from 

One of the most important services which Werner rendered 
to geology, was the mtroduotion of the principle of arrangmg 
rooKS not according to tbeir composition, but their respeoUve 
ages Belativo position in a perpendicular seneS is obviously 
an infallible test for age when it can be obtained It is easy 
enough when we find a oertam number of strata, resting on an- 
other, in a given locality to say which is the oldest and which 
the most recent The sameMOiay be done regarding fifty mdivi- 
doal senes of beds, and yet fegardmg any two of these senes 
UHkAn in difilnent parts of the ^obe no one diall say whiohis the 
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older Thtia geologists have long seen the neoessity of a common 
standard to wluqh any rook, whateyer ats io^aktv, may be reA^fod, 
and this they haye obtained by supposing all the lovadiferoda 
strata on the eartb s sur&oe to be airan^ in a perpendicular 
senes of proup$, each of whioh has its own pecnliar fossils Hie 
following 18 an enumeration of the fossilifecous rooks in the or^ 
derof their saocesdoiu The ckssifioation is that of Mr Lyell * 


TABLB 

Showing the Order of Buperposiiton^ or ChronologuscU Sueceeaton, 
of the Principal European Ghroupe of Fosetltferous Strata 


Periods 

end 

Qroapa. 

Names of die prinoipal Members and Mineral 
Katore of die Poimatloa, in Oonntriea where 
it has been moat atndied. 

Seme of dw Loealides 
where the 
oooars 

§ 

a 

& 

g 

H 

D 

g 

1 

♦h 

Au 


Fbssswatsb 
(d) Feat, with firesh 

water shells, hones of 

land animals, human 

remains, and works of 

art, (e) 2Vat;srtin,oad 
oareotts deposits from 
mineral springs 

dk Newer part of 
delta of Bhone, 
m the Mediteir' 
ranean. 

h Shore of Idand 
of Qtiadaloape. 

e Newer part or co- 
ral reefr m Pa^ 
ctflo, fto 

d Bizmordy, For 
forshire, Solway 
If 088. 

e Tivoli, and other 
parts of Italy 

B 

1 


(d) Sand, day, and 
lignites, with shells 
and fish scales 
SheUmarloi Soot' 
land (e), with shells 
andimhwater plants, 
and maeses of solid 
limestone 

LoMi of the Rkme 
(/) Silt, with land 
andfreshwater shells 

8 Ischia. 
h Onha. 

0 Seandinavia, 
mud di£b of 
Norfolk , and 

Beaaport, Ca- 
nada. 

d Mundesley 
e Bakie, For&r 
shire 

/ Valley of Bhin* 

The FostFliooene depositB, mdndingthe 
Beoent, ore for the most part concealed 
tinder existing aeaa and lakes. 


• ElomenW, Ob XXVL ICaiiT of the wonls hexe need will leem h«nh and atb iW ai y 

enoQ^ Lies sod Wealden, for instsnoe, are Enc^iah prorixteialiaiiia irtiieb heie 
Oieir wi^ into the tannmologj of the settboe, and are now eenerallr nadaniaod. 
Olie S%lunan ijalem was so named hj Sir B. Mnrdiiaoa who £rat denaribadit, he* 
eaose it is wdl derek^ed in the anoumt Briti«h Idngidem of the SflnreiL tnka 
Socemtt Mioenu, Kmcmm end iVwt PUoeene, bun a Car bah atUtay iimiaeeikB. 
whlehwinbefoandftiUyea^lainedinOhap Uof LTdlsdemaotia. 
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Bdi Orag — (a) {e) Blue oley aadlo. 

[Bed ferruginous yellow sand, with ft. 
guaitzoee sandi with mammaliau bones o 
rolled shells. and fiiediwaterahellB, 

OordlUne Orag — (/)» beds similar to 
(5) White oaloareouB a, with land and 


(5) White oaloareouB 
^ sand, pasBiug mto a 
g soft stone, with com 
I mmuted oond and 
Q shells. 

FalwuqfthsLoii^. 
— (r) Sumlar agigre- 
gates and marl 
Bordeenm hddt — 
(d) Aigdlaooous and 
marly deposits. 


Lwater shells. 


Sufiblk. 

Orfcnrd, Sufiblk. 
Vall^ of the 
Loire, near Nan 
tee, Angers, 
Tours, and Blois 
Bordeaux and 
Dax 

Upper Val 
dAmo 

Sauoats, Idnules 
south of Bor 
deaux* 



About ene-fourth of the speoios of ehells recent 


London eUsg — (^i)! liftonur a. London and 

Clay and sand. — (o) Siliceous Ime- Hampshire bo- 

Uofooirs pfofii^ — stone, sthoeoui null- sms. 

(d) OMrsebmeetone st^ green, wbitCi ^ Fansbasm. 

and gypeeous mailao Paris basin, lalo 
aend gypsum of Wight 

of shells, almost wi&oiit ox 
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lof the 




iMtion, fai OoqiittiM iiliM tthw 
boen mott itmUed 


n 


l lf«#f9rMU JMi — {a) 
SoftyeUoidab-wfaUe 
resembUng chalk, mUi aUi- 
oeoufl manes , (h), aggvagito of 
corals , (c), Bat^te ItmartMC 
(maiixie) 


4L 8t Pstn's Hoont, Mast* 
kriolU, Ciid^ sear ICons. 
bu Paxos,i)eiiiiiaik 
c YBlofgtm, Nofmandj 


9 Chalk wth flmtt (ma-| 
jnas) 


8. Chalk without flints, { 
and (diidk marl (marine) 


4. Upper green eand (ma^ 
Inne) — Marly stone, and sand 
Iwith green parUdeSj layers 
of calcareoTiB sandstone 


5 Oa/iUt (marine) — Blnej 
clay with numerous foasilB, 
passing into calcareous mail| 
in Ihe lower ports. 

6 Lower greeneaetd (ma- 
rine) — Grey, yellowish, and 
greeoiiBh sano^ fiaxTuginoos 
sands and sandstones, clays, 
cherts, and silioeous ]ime-| 
stones. 


North and South Downs, 
and parts of ^ intwren 
mg Weald of Kent, Saney, 
^aim Sussex. 

Torkriure, North of Ire- 
land 

BeauvsiB, France 


I Wiald Olay, (freshwa-j 
tor), — Olay for the most parti 
wi&out mtormixture of cal* 

oareous matter, sometimes m- . 

oludmg thm of sand and| 

ehelly limestone 


8 Hoftwige eande (fresh 
[water) — Grey, yellow, and] 
reddish brown sands, sand 
stones, clays, oaloazeous grits! 
passing mto limestone. 


8 Pwrheek beds (freshwor 
ter)— Various faT>d« of htne-' 
ktones and marls. ‘ 


1, S. Extensively deve 
lop^ in the central parts of 
^Eent, Surrey, and Sussex 
8 Ide of Purbeck, m 
Doirsetshire 








•Bte6<nr 




Periods «ift 
Oroi^d. 



Kuhim of &e PrMpri Ifenban 
' nA HinanilVatiiie (rf ttw F«s 
nsttoa, in Oooiilrios when it btt 
been most ttodied. 


Someof Ibe l^^oesUdas wlMm Am 
oeewi. 


1 Portions hoSt (manne) 
t^OoMB flhaUr limagtOiM, 
fine^fnmed white Innastone, 

jeompact hmeetone-HOl more 

lor }eas of an oolitio etraotzuo 
beds of chert. 


Me of Portlaad, Tzabozy 
in Wiltddze, ^lyieshoiy 


9 Kmmortdff4^a^(marme) 
— Blue and grejish yellow 
ala^ day, oontamin^ gypanm, 
bitiiziiiiioas (Eunmendge 
coal) 


S OoreUragimaxuie ) — Cal 
eareous ab^y firestones, 
largely oolitio, coarse limo' 
stone, full of corals , ydlow 
sands , calcareous siUoeous 
gntB, 


4 Ostford clay (marine) — 
Dark blue tenacious clay, with 
s^tana, bituminous shale, 
sandy limestone (Kelloway 
rook), iron pyntes, gypsum. 


Near Eiismendge, on coast 
of Dorsetshire , Sunning WeU, 
near Odbrd. 


Headington near Oxford , 
Farringdon, in Berkshire ^ 
Caine and Steeple Ashton m 
Wiltslure, Somersetshire. 


NewHalton, in Yorkshire , 
—Lmoolushire, Oamhndge> 
shire, Huntingdonshire and 
Midland counties abundantly 
hear Oxford, Somersetshire,. 
Dorsetshire. 


5 (a) Comhroih (marine) 
— (hey or blmsh rubbly lime- 
stone, separated by layers of 
day 

(h) Forett marble (manne) 
— Oaloareo-silioeous sand and 
gritstone, thin fissile beds of 
limestone, with day partmgB , 
ooarse sh^y limestone 


a Halmsbiuy, Atfordr 
Wrazall, (^ppenhalh 


b Wbiohwood Forest, Ox 
fordshire, Fromd, southeast 
of Bath 


6 ('ajCheatooUtc(maTmje), 
— ^White and yellow oolitic 
calcareous fieMtone, coarse 
sb^ylmiiestope, layers of day 


a Bath, Burford, m Ox 
fordshire, Bradford, in Wilb 
shire. 
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s 

b Stonsi{/Mdilat0 
tic limestone, with remains of 
land animals, buds, amphibia, 
plants, searsheUsL 

h Stonesfield, sear Wood- 
stock, Oxfordahire 


jl 

V Fuller $ earth tlay (ma- 
rine) — Clay, oontainmg m 
some places fhller's earth 

Near Bath. 


If 

81 

8 Merior ooUte (manne) 
neestone sand, with 
'caloareous concretions. 

Oottoswold Hi1!b, Dundiy 
HiU, near BristoL 


lamoBtones of vuioiu qualitiofl, olajB, sands, and sand* 
stone, oontammg the same fossils as those oooomng m the 
senes of the o(wtio ^up of England, constitute the mam 
body of the Jura oham of mountains, and oover Tist traota 
of oountiy in Germany 



IAa$ (marine), — Shale andj 
sandy marlstone 
Blue, wlute, and yellow 
earthy limestone, usually mJ 
tbm beds, interstiatifled withj 
clay, often alaty and bitumin 


Lyme Begis, m Dorsetshire, 
|and m many parts of Somer 
setshue, Yoilr^ure. 

In Franoe, as at Metz, and 
to A considerable extent m 
Germany, as in the Swabian 
[Jura. 


L 



1 (a) {Keup&tyOf mnigaUd 
vmtIb — Bed, grey, green, blue, 
and white marls, sandstones, 
conglomerates, and shales, 
oontammg gypsum and rook 
salt 

(b) Bons — ^Dark co- 

loured limestone, with remains 
of peculiar fishes 
(o) Bed and green marl 


a Neighbourhood of Vos- 
ges Mountains, and many 
of Wurtembeig and 
I Westphaba, Nuremberg 
h Axmouth, Dorset, and 
jAust, Somerset 

c Axmouth Warwick. 


I 









aaoMOz or aspi. 


MoiMuA 

Qnmt»» 


1 

• taMof^XMUtlw wtesfta 
1 iriVBMMuu oeeors. 

1 

& 

i 

1 

■f 

0 

L. 

8i 

white, Une end 
gteen sUineo-ergOlaMoas Mtti 
Btone, often micaceoiu andoon 
taiaing gypeam and rodk-Mlt 

• Stottgazdt 

t CknmtiesofStaSbtd, Salop, 

• and Woweotar 

M 

1 

PI 

1 

a 

1 

1 fa) Magiunan Imtettotu 
(manne) — Mad^elate, shelly 
umestone, yaiiegated marls, 
yellow magnestsn hmestone. 

(bj Dolovtitwoonj^oiiMrat^ — 
Fragments ot snlgaeent loeiks, 
with dolozoitu) cement 
fej JS^dkitnnqfChrimmf — 
limestone, marl-elate, con 
taming cmper ore, and imj 
pteeeions of llah. 

' a Nottmghamshira, Derby 
dura, Yorkshire, Durham, Nor 
thumberiand. 
h Bristol 

0 Manafold, m Xbuimgia. 


Nembbourhood of Exeter, 
|Man8feld, m Thumgia 

N 

f 

8 

l| 

< 

1 

] 

{ 

i 

1 a Coal meawM (ftesh 
water and manne) ~^and 
stones, gnts, oonglomeratee, 
clays, w^ iioxiBtc^ sbalee* 
and limestone, interstratafled 
with beds of coal 

Ncrthumberland, Durham, 
Yorkshire, LanoaAire, Staf 
fbrdshiie, Somersetshire, South 
Wales, Valleys of the Forth 
and Olyde 

Distnot of Liege, Westphar 
ha, Silesia, Bohemia, dso 

2 MiUtUme gnt — Ooane 
^nartzoae sandstone, some' 
times used for miUstonee, 
usually devoid of eosL 

South Wales and Bristol 
coal-fields. 

Yoikshiro. 

y Metmtain Umestone (mtk’ 
rme) --'Orey, compact and ' 
Brystallme umestone, abound t 
mg m lead ora m North of 1 
England, and altemaCing with 1 
9 oaI measuras m Scotland, 
Nmtammg omnds and shells. ] 

Mendip HiUs, Derbyahire, 
Fo^kahire, Durham, North 
iimbeiland, Lanarkshire, Lm- 
iithgowahire Many parts of 
[reland, 

Northwest of Germany, 
Belgium, North of France 

0 1 1 Ydlow sandstone | Dura Ben, Fife 
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Fariods and 

Nantes of the nrine^ BCemlten» 
and Mineral Mature of dve Foiw 
matiout in Gountriee when tt 
has bera most atndied. 

Some of file Loealifiee where fin 
Fwfnation ooeiai. 


0 

1 

S Bed and green marls, 
red eandatone, oonoretiODaty 
limestone called oomstofie, 
conglomerate 

HerefoididiirB, Porfarsbire 

1 

0 

9 

1 

8 Tileetone and grey pav 
mgstone, red and green shale, 
micaceous sandstone, grey 
sandstone, with peculiar fishes 

Sidlaw Hills, Forfarshire, 
Caithness, Oromjoriy 

1 

& 

1 


South Devon, ComwaU, 
EifeL 

CO 

g 

1 

3 

ts 

O 

6 Blue ciystallme lime- 
stone, with cor^ shells, and 
other fossils of peculiar spe- 
cies, but with some common 
to the CarbomferouB and Silu- 
rian groups 

N B — Nos. 4 and 5, of th 
to Kos 1, 

Babhaoombe, Torquay, and 
Pl^outh South Devon, Ge- 
rolstem, EifeL 

18 group (0) coireiqiond in age 
8, ana 8 


P 

■SB— 

Ludlow Castle, Shropshire, 
Aymestiy and Woolhope, Here- 
fordshire 

1 

1 

8 . Wenlook hmsttone (ma 
nne) — Coralline limestone 
and argil] aoeouB shale, with 
nodules of earthy limestone 

WenlockEdge, Shropshire, 
Dudley, Woroestershire 

iSi 

si 

|(S 

1 

8 Caradoo sandstone (ma 
nne) — Shelly limestone and 
micaceous sandstone, quart- 
zose gnts, and sandy lime- 
stones 

Horderly, Shropshire and 
Hill Gloucestershire. 
East flank of Wrekin and 
Gaer Caradoo, Shropshire 

t 


4 Llandetlo Jlags{msjniie) 
—Calcareous fli^, sandstone, 
and schist. 

Llandrmdod, near BuOth, 
Hadnordiire, Llandeilo, Caer- 
marthenshire 


a 

Cambnan group — Stratifled rooks, older than the Silurian, 
but in which no assemblage of organic remams epemfloaUy 
distinct have as yet been detemiJimd. Profsssor Sedgwick 
has proposed the name of ** Cambnan** for these formations, 
as being of great thickness m Wales. 


V U 
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The reader sees that m no one locality are all these rocks found 
piled one above another, the table being formed on a oaieful study 
of nature in a great number of localities In one instance the car 
boniferous group will befoimdrestmg on the Old Bed Sandstone, 
and the Magnesian Lunestone on the Goal In another the New 
Bed Sandstone, based on the Magnesian Limestone, will be cap- 
ped by Lias — and the laas of a third distnct may be capped by 
all the rocks in succession up to the latest Alluvium The whole 
senes is thus made up from a companson of individual succes- 
sions, and the order established is never reversed A whole 
group or a number of groups may bo wantmg to complete the 
senes m a particular locahty , the Tertiary rooks may even he m 
direct contact with the Silurian rocks, but never the Silunan on the 
Tertiary, nor the Lias on the Oolite, nor any one rook or group 
on a rook or group that stands higher in the senes To this 
rule there are positively no exceptions m reality , though there 
are a few apparent ones, where by some extraordinary efibet of 
subterranean force, whole formations have been tilt^ up and 
finally fallen over in an inverted position , or in common phrase, 
bottom up Such mstances are however rare, and where fiiey do 
occur, there is always independent evidence of the houleversement, 
sufficient to prevent the geologist irom suB^oting that his tabular 
arrangement is at fault, and if we bear in mmd the enormous 
forces which have been at work in the upheaval of oontments, we 
shall not be suipnsed at occasional accidents like these Nor must 
it be supposed that the strata always maintam their original 
honzont^ position They are often thrown up, and especially m the 
neighbourhood of mountam chains, at every angle with the hon 
zon, and bent into every imaginable shape And it is to these dis- 
turbances that we owe great part of our knowledge of the 
lower sedimentary rocks All that human enterpnze and 
ingenmty have yet effected, has only penetrated about a 
mue below the surface of the Earth, and this, supposmg 
that all the fossiMerous rooks were piled perpendicularly 
one on the other, would only make us aoquamted, and that 
very partially, with a small portion of their whole thickness 
But, thanks to the throes of nature, we constantly find exposed 
to view the upturned edges of the whole senes more or less 
complete f^m top to bottom , so that we can proceed down- 
wanU m a geological sense, while simply walking over the 
ground In this manner, aocordmg to Mr Fhilhps, we have 
become acquainted \ith more than six miles in thickness of 
foBsil-beanng rook, m England, while Mr Rogers makes the 
foBsihferous strata of Amenoa, counting only from the top of 
the coal measures, 40,000 feet Uuok 
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But there are MOM*fo8Biljferoa8 stratified rooks, and in no part 
of the world are they more abundantly displayed than in 
India Indeed many stratified rooks m this oountry* oooupying 
a higher position in the geologio scale than others known to 
contain fossils, seem to be to^y destitute of the traces of 
organic life This is to a certain extent true of every part of 
the globe, but the absence of fossils Irom deposits m India 
entitled from their position to be classed with the fbssiliferous 
rocks, 18 a striking peoulianty m the geology of the country 
To such rooks as these however, the term non fossiliferous, as 
we commonly understand it, does not apply , with these, the 
absence of fossils is an accident which occasions surprize, 
while there are other stratified rocks in which the geologist never 
expects to find organic remains in any country Such are gneiss and 
mioa schist, hornblende schist and many others, which generally 
underlxe the lowest of the rocks in which fossils have been dis 
covered These rocks though stratified are crystalline in their 
structure Gneiss, which is by far the most abundant, and may 
he taken as the type of the whole, is simply stratified gramte 
Though evidently sedimentary m their ongin these rocks widely 
difier from the newer sedimentary strata in their general minera 
logiocd charactensUos, besides being distinguished by the absence 
of fossils , and in many respects they closely assimilate to the 
un8trai\fied rocks which he beneath them or ore intruded into 
their masses Their present condition seems to be owing to the 
action of heat, to which they have been subjected since their 
onginal deposition , and on this account they have been called 
metamorphxcTo^^^ or rocks that have undergone a change The 
term primary stratified by which they were once known, is 
falhng into disuse , since it is found that any rock, however recent, 
may become crystalline, and lose all traces of organic remains — 
may m fact be thoroughly metamorphosed, by the action of 
subterranean heat 

Thus far we have been considering rocks in which the pheno 
menon of true stratification is presented But any one acquaint 
ed with gramte, as it occurs in large masses, is aware that it is 
not strayed, and that there is nothing m its appearance to 
lead us to infer for it a sedimentary origin 'W e shall not attempt to 
explain, however bnefly, the reasons which have led geologists 
to assign an igneous genesis to this rook and others allied to it, 
but simply state that such is a belief 4kirhioh no one ever thinks 
of calling in question Neither shall we enter into any en> 
qmry as to the means necessary for the fusion of so enormous 
an amount of solid and refruotory matter On this pomt there 
are differences of opimon, but geologists are all agreed that 
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wbatever tho ongm of the heat, the fornaoe 10 subterranean , and 
It IS getting, to be a very oommon opinion, that the formation 
of granite, that is the fusion and sabsequent cooling of mineral 
matter, is a process constantly going on beneath our feet 
Granite and its Yaneties, which we ne^ not here enumerate, 
have been denominated Plutomo rooks, a term sufficiently 
suggestiTe of their deep seated source llie plutomo and the 
metamorphio masses are often spoken of together under the 
designation of hyjpogene rocks “ a word implying,” says Mr 
Lyell, who has done so much for geologiccd nomenclature— 
** the theory that gramte and gneiss and the other crystalline 
formations, are nether formed rocks, or rocks which have not 
assumed their present form and struoture at the sur&ce 
We have yet another class of rooks , the volcanic Lava, 
like granite, is melted under ground , but, unlike gramte, it is 
poured out at the surface, either in the open air or at the bottom 
of the sea Geologists suppose that the only difference between 
lava and gramte is a differenoe in the degree of pressure and 
other conditions under which they are cooled, but we are now 
dealing only with their present appearances Of Volcanic 
products there are two kinds , the common lavas and tuffs 
which being poured out in small quantities on the open ground, 
or forcibly ejected into the air, expand freely while coohng, and 
therefore for the most part assume a highly vesicular struoture, 
and which cooling under a considerable degree of pressure, 
either ^m its own superincumbent masses or j&om water, takes 
a more compact, and sometimes a columnar form Of trap there 
are innumerable varieties, which we need not stop to designate 
Trap rocks and lavas are frequently peeudo-stratified^ or ar- 
ranged m sheets, which would at first sight seem to pomt to a 
sedimentary origm The geologist however will always be able 
to distinguish true from false stratification, even though the 
deception should be heightened by the interposition of a layer 
of sedimentary rook between two sheets of trap 

We have hitherto omitted, not unintentionfiJly, any mention 
of the a//MrtafformationB term alluvium is commonly 

applied to deposits formed m the beds and on the banks of 
our present nvers, and many geologists have used it to desig- 
nate all such formations as have accumulated dunng the histo- 
ne penod Mr Lyell however defines it as “ earth, sand, 
gravel, stones, and otheFitensported matter, which has been 
washed away and thrown down by nvers, floods or other causes 

* Tbfl word imp often need looeelr enongii. It u tiken ftmn the Svediih 
su^or ^ whidi it is applied J^oently being oixanged in the form of 
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upon land not permanently submerged beneatli tbe waters of 
1^68 or seas Of Diluvium or drift, we shall s^ nothing, as 
it ooours in latitudes with whioh the geology of Loidia hi» no 
concern 

It 18 with no htOe regret that we have burned over so much 
ground in this desultory manner, nor are we sure that we hare 
not made omissions which may prove &tal to our purpose, of 
endeavouring to make the details into which we are about 
to enter, intelligible to the non-geologioal reader, the more 
so where we know that the geological student stands as much 
in need of diagrams, as the beginner in Geometry or Astro- 
nomy We believe however, that we have made good use 
of our space, and we can only hope that the reader who would 
know more, will have recourse to the best sources of informa- 
tion A few deficiencies may be supphed in foot notes to the 
Bucoeedmg pages 

It IB remarkable how httle is known to the public concern- 
ing the geology of India, after all that has been written about 
it Let us take for instance the great trap region of Central 
and Western India Great part of this ground has been gone 
over repeatedly by competent observers, who have recorded 
what they saw faithfully enough, and yet the world is not 
very much the wiser for their labours There is store of ul- 
formation in tbe pubhshed researches Voysey, Malcolmson, 
Ooulthardt, Sykes, Franklin, Jenkins, Hardie, and as many 
more, but it is only to be got at by a process which very 
few are able or willing to undertake It is not in tbe hands 
of every one that we find all the works named at tbe head of 
this article, nor are there many readers, even possessing a con- 
siderable taste for geology, who would study all these books if 
they had them There has been a great want of concentra- 
tion in the labours of these men, an unavoidable evil we know, 
but none the less to be deplored The same may be said of the 
explorers of every other part of the country , so that one who 
undertakes to possess himself of what is known about Indian 
geology, from complaining of a want of information, will almost 
learn to regret that so much has been written And then the 
value of much that has been said is lost for want of a proper, 
or even an intelligible nomenclature Moreover a great many 
of our earher observers — we should be sorry to say it to their 
disparagement — were professedly new hands , and we all kj|0w 
that neoph^B are too apt to make a Procrustes bed of their 
iaith, ana shape their facts to suit tbe standard We wish to 
do these men justice however Quackery was certainly not their 
fault, for we find them dl ready enough to own their defioien- 
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068 in praotical knowledge. Oapt Franklin m hia paper ^ the 
geology of Bnndleramd nys I am not learned enonA to 
become an advocate for any party » a few leesons when m Eng- 
land) and the great volume of nature, have been my chief 
guides * That they were not blind guides, and that they had 
in this man no blmd follower, we dl now , and when we see 
how muoh has been done by men ^dio had not even the " lew 
lessons in Europe* to boast of, we shall be slow to sneer at the 
amateurs , who Imowing little or nothing about geology when they 
came out here, did what they could lor science, with but few 
opportunities of correcting their self-acquired stock of informa- 
tion by European standards 

But Captain Newbold s Summary'* has put us out of humour 
with our own grumbling We willingly take this work as an 
ample instalment of the debt which public servants in India owe 
to the country that nounshes them, and only hope that the 
rest of the obligation will be paid up m equally good coin We 
owe this gentleman a small private debt of onr own , for he has 
saved us a deal of tolerably dull reading We believe very little 
18 known, worth knowing, about the country which he claims as 
his “ beat, that he has not brought into a very manageable com- 
pass, and set forth to the best possible advantage With his own 
invaluable observations made during the course of a number of 
careful sections across the country, and a lengthened residence 
m many of its most interesting regions , are blended those of 
Benza, Malcolmson, Voysey, Buchanan, Kaye and Cunliffe , of 
all indeed who have seen or said anything about the country 
south of a line from Ganjam to Bombay, that the geological 
reader would care to know , and though there are plenty of blanks 
to be filled up hereafter by himself and his emulators, yet the 
general outline of the sketch will never we ore sure be materially 
altered Captain Newbold is no theonst, though we dare say he 
has a creed, and that a good one We mean that he does not 
trouble us with his notions till he lets us know what they are built 
upon, It 18 not till we have remarked the patience of his 
geognostio observations, that we admire bis sagacity in turning 
them to account We should be glad to think that before he 
leaves India he will have an opportumty of domg for the whole 
country, what he has effected for the peninsula 

In attempting a summary of what is known regarding the 
ge^pgy of India we can scarcely be expected to arrange our 
^ts btnctly with reference to such a system of classification as 
18 laid down above But few of the Indian sedimentary rocks 
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have as yet been positively identified with Enrojpeiui irpes, not 
do we yet possess a ohronologioal arrangement for India i^ne 
This however is not surprising when we consider the vastness 
of the field, the scarcity of labourers, and above aH the want of 
orgamo remams , by which the observerisso often restnoted to the 
tests of lithologic character and of superposition , one of them 
notoriously uncertain, and the other frequently inaccessible In 
the absence then in many cases of any certain guide to the 
relative age of Indian strata, we shall be compelled to treat our 
subject somewhat geographically, sacrificing a httle unity, for 
the sedLe of avoiding unwarranted generalizations 

We begin then with Southern India , tabng for the present 
Captain Newbold as our guide, over that p^ of the Pemnsula 
which lies South of a line drawn from Bombay to Ganjam 
The Northern limit of this area is formed by the Sub Yindhayan 
hills and the plains of Central India , the ocean bounds the 
rest Two mountam ranges, the Eastern and Western Ghauts, 
mark irregularly the coast lines supporting on their Adantean 
shoulders and inclosing as in a massive frame work, the inter- 
mediate table lands, at an altitude varymg from 500 to 8000 
feet above the sea s level The seaward bases of these chains, 
are skixted by tracts of lowland from one mile to seventy m 
breadth, marked by irregular and often abrupt elevations The 
Western Ghauts nse in Khandeish, and in their course south- 
ward, form nearly a right angle with the Vindhaya range They 
take a direction nearly South by East from the Tapti to Cape Co- 
morin, unbroken save by the well-known gap of Faulghautoherry 
In the Nilgins, a little above this remarlmble breach, we have 
their highest known elevation of 8760 feet above the sea , towards 
Bombay they have an altitude of 5000 feet Their seaward &oe 
IS for the most part comparatively precipitous, while mland they 
present a gradual slope towards the level of the table lands 
The Eastern chain will not compare with its counterpart 
either in regularity or grandeur It makes its first appearance 
m the low hills about Bdasore, and may be traced, though not 
always without difficulty, to Naggery Nose, about fifty six miles 
North-west of Madras It here seems to meet at an obtuse 
angle, another line of elevation — 

** Whioh sweepi^ irregularly inland, orofsses tbe peninsula in a Booth- 
west direction C^ittore, Sautghur, and Salem, and joins the Western 
Ghauts north of the gap of Paiilghautoheny Tbe southerly direction of 
the first mentioned elevation line is marked at intervals along the Coro- 
mandel coast, by outhers and detached hills, and re^wpeors m the almoBt 
oontiguouB island of O^lon There is Utde doubt mm this and other 
geological reasons, that Ceylon was raised above the ooean by forces mmlla y 
to, and oontemporiuieous mth, those that elevated the peniniula. 
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It If worthy of remark, that, while the ateeper deolivkiee of the Western 
Ghauts flme generally towards the sea, those of this oron range, or rather 
break m the oontmmlv of the elevation, have usaa!ly a southerly amct 

Below, or sooth of this great break, which I shall call that of Salem, 
the Bastem Ghauts, as just stated, lose the oharaoter of a chain, and re- 
appear at intervals in detached hills, groups aud clusters , while the general 
le^ of the peninsula oeasos to be susteuned as a oontmuous tahie land. 
Some of these clusters nee to a considerable altitode , the Fuln^ HiTia 
attain an elevation above the sea s suriaoe of between 6,000 and 7,000 fleet , 
isolated patches of table land not unfirequently occur on their eummits 
The average elevation of the Western Ghauts may be roughly stated at 
4,000 feet , and that of the Eastern at 1,600 feet 

Gteograpluoally speaking, these great chains are separate and distinct, but 
in a geological point of view, a&r a careful and extended examination of 
the interveningtable land, I am inclined until further evidence be adduced, 
to regard the Weeteru Ghauts south of Malwa, the Eastern Ghauts and 
their table lands, as part of one magnificent elevation of plutonio rocks, 
by a succession of efforts, during a period which may be termed plutonio, 
breaking up the hypogene schists , ana, in some instances, uplifting aqueous 
beds of a more recent origin 

The true general direction of this elevation la nearly N 6® W though 
the apparent directions of the lateral chains on its flanks, are, as we have 
notioe^ to the east and west of north respectively * 

The table land enclosed by these cbams, has a general inch 
nation to the Eastward, which determines the drainage of the 
country in that direction Its surface is studded with detached 
hills, usually naked masses of granite or gneiss, and seldom nsing 
above 500 feet from the level of the plain “ Some few exceed 
1,200, and the highest not 1,800 feet, many have been selected 
by the natives as the sites of Drfigs or hill-forts, so celebrat 
ed in the annals of Southern India 

* The mean elevation of the tableland around Bangalore and Nundidrdg, 
above the sea, is 8,000 feet. Northerly towards Hyoxubadit smksto 1,600 
feet , and a httle south of Bangalore it falls, by rather abrupt steps, to the 
level of the plains of Salem and Coimbatore (viz 1,400 feet,) whence to 
Gape Gomoim, the mean height of the count^ is about 400 feet The 
average height of the low country between the ghauts and the sea, on both 
the CMsts of Coromandel and Malabar, may be roughly estimated at 200 
feet, nsing at the base of the mountom to 800 feet 

The low country between the Ghauts and the sea on either 
side, has a mean elevation of some 200 feet On the Coroman- 
del side, the slope towards the sea is gentle and the soil sandy , on 
the West is “ a succession of low irregular hilly spurs, separated 
by narrow marshy flats, covered with eternal forests and often 
descending to the sea in precipitous olifls * 

While our best maps i^ost always fail to give even a tolera- 
ble idea of the conformation of the surface of a country, they 
generally do some justice to its rivers To the map then we 
refer the reader for a view of the drainage of the field before us 
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The Oodarery, Kistna* Toomhnddfa» Oaovei^^ and Ftanenr 
escape through ** singular fissures’* m the Eastern gbents to ^ 
Bay of Bengal, which fissures ** ofier stnking lUustranons of the 
correctness of Mr Hopkins' theory of the ongin of the cross 
valleys of the weald,” running as they do nearly at right angles 
with the elevation line 

Having said so tuooh for the physical geography of Etouthern 
India, we now approach details more strictly geological These 
will be found singularly free firom complication, and to some 
extent devoid of interest, for though the nypogeneand trappean 
character of the country is remarlmble enough, it hardly com- 
pensates for the want of fossiliferous rocks 

** Hypogene eobists, penetrated and broken up by prodigious outbuisU of 
plutonio and trappean rooks, occupy by far the greater portion of tiie super 
noies of Southern India. Ihey constitute the great bulk of tbe Western 
Ohauts, from between the latitudes of 16° and 17^ K to Cape Comonn , mi*! 
form tbe base of the Eastern Ghbauts, from, b^ond the north hmit of 
cur area, to their deflection at Naggeiy, Lat N 2(f They are partially 
capped and fringed, in the Western Ghauts by latente and in the Eastern 
Qnauts, by sandstone limestone, and latente 

From Na^ery to Gape Comonn, they form, with a few exceptions to be 
adverted to m duo order, tbe basis of the plains of the Gamaho, Arcot, the 
valley of Senngapatam, Salem, Tnobmopoly, Coimbatore, Taznore, Ma^ 
dras, Tmnevelly, and Travanoore , and, mtimatoly assooiatod wim granite, 
the principal hiUs and ranges on the low lands south of the Salem break 
and valley of the Cauveiy North of this valley, and above the break, they 
form the basis of the table lands of Mysore, the Baramahal, Bellaiy district, 
part of Hydrabad, and the Southern Mahratta country , and present a 
ground wonc on which wdl be sketched out, as accurately as the present 
imperfect state of information will permit, the oiroumscnbed areas occupied 
by more recent aqueous strata. Towards the north west flank of our area, 
almost in a line drawn diagonally across tbe peninsula from Nagpoie by 
Byapore to the Western coast, the hypogene and plutomc rooks disappear, 
emerging only oocasionallT, under one of the largest oontinuoas sheets of 
trap m the world, and which extends jfar beyond our limits to Central India.** 

GneiBfi IB uBually found lowest m the senes, next to it miea and 
hornblende schist , actinohte, chlonte, taloose, and argillaoeons 
fiolnst and crystalline hmestone This rule of succession ^w- 
ever is by no means universal, for each of the above rooks, 
crystalline limestone excepted, has been found resting imme- 
diately on gramte The strata are often violently contorted, 
though the distuibanoe is less perhaps than might be expected 
from the amount of plutomc action that has taken place The 
dip,t though very irregular both as tp amount and direction, te 
usually towards the east in the Western, and westerly in the 

* A loek to ke described sabseqoendj 

f When stmts srs not boiuontal, lliey an said to dyf towards sems 9i toe 
compass, end the ui|^ made with the horison is esUed the 
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Udighdtry portaon of the Ettsteni Ghacttif, and la tlie plain at 
their aeawi^ base The amoimt of inolination yanes from 10° 
to 00° There are of course many vanataons m the dip which 
we need not stop to partionlanze 
The most prevalent rooks are gneiss and hornblende schist, 
to gneiss, the other kinds may be termed subordinate The com-* 
position of gneiss and of tiie other schistose rocks, vanes oousi” 
derahly in different looahties , but they are all highly ferriferous, 
a &ot as remarkable as the highly stanniferous oharaoter of 
the hypogene rooks of the Pemnsula of Malacca 
Statuary marble is very rare, so much so as almost to have 
escaped observation 

** The defioieiK^ of this member of the Metamorphio senes, so largely 
developed m the ^ps, is almost equally remarkable m the hypogene rooks 
of the Grampians, and m those of Norway and Sweden It exists doubt- 
less, in Southern India in more locidities than those just speoif ed, butm such 
paucity asfozoihly to exemplify the tnitb of Hr Lyells remark, tix “that 
the quantity of calcareous matter in metamorpmo strata, or mdeed m 
the hypogene formations generally, is far less than in fossiliferous deposits.^ 
Why this diould be so, has been att^pted to be explamed by the theory 
of the non-existenoe of those mollusoa and zoophytes, by which shells 
and corals are secreted, at the penod when the hypogene rooks were deposited. 
Others, agam, are of opimon, that when these strata were broken up by the 
grand ouSnaak of plutomc rocks, the same heat which imparted to them their 
present highly orystallme texture, expelled from them the lime and carbonic 
acid Ne^er of these theories taken individually appears to be satLsfao- 
tory It seems more reasonable to suppose, tmit, dunng the earliest 

{ )ha8e8 of the history of our planet, when the hypogene rocks were deposited, 
ime was far less abundant on its surface than at present , for, although it 
has not been proved that lime-secreting mollusoa and zoophytes did not 
exist in the aament waters frnm which the metamorphio schists were depo- 
ated,yet it seems proved, from their scarcity m the lower rooks, that they 
must nave existed m for less numbers than at subsequent penods 
The other and pnncipal source frnm which the ume on the earth's crust 
has been derived, is springs of water charged with carbonate of lime 
brought up from bene^ its surface If we assume that the greatest 
quantify of hme is brought up from calcareous rooks m the interior of the 
earth, when fused or heated, du^g penods of plutomc aotivify , as would 
seem to be the case by Bpnngs of water charged with this mmeral abounding 
in volcanic distncts, it will be readily admitted, that but little lime was de> 
posited dunng the penod of repose m which the hypogene strata were 
itivmmiilftiJTig under the ooean , and that a large devmopement of it took 
pl^ when Dj far tbe greater ht^ of these beds were broken up and uplifted. 
At all events, there can be no question that the deposit of lime brought up 
the earth 8 interior by springs, many still in operation, must be greater 
now than when it oommenoed at a remote geologiou era.** 

Olay slate appears in no great quantity , bine roofing slate is 
rare For the rest, evenr variety of hypogene rook may be 
found , and it would be useless to enumerate all The numerous 
divisions says our author, ** into which M’CuUoch has petrolo* 
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fioaUjcleuBsed them, may all be observed ill aoixoAol »lsv«iilea 
in extent' Farther details respeotmg them oze giTen m 
tain Newbolds valuable oontzibutions to the Journals of lae 
Bengal and Madras Asiatic Societies 

We have no space for even a catalogue of the minerals of the 
region before us The following remark, with which our author 
winds up this division of the subject is apposite enough,*— 

** In oonoluding this sammary of the metsmorpbio rooka of Sonthem 
India, I oaxmot renwm from remarking how forcibly they recall to mind the 
remark of the Olustnoua Humboldt who m ooncluding bu mirvey of the 
plutomo and hy|Mgete eeiies of South Amenoa, says * When we paaa to 
anotber Hemis^mere, we see new forms of animals and plants, and even new 
constellations in the heavens , bnt m the rocks we stm recognise our old 
aoquBintanoes , the same granite , the same gneiss , the tumM micaoeous 
schist, quarts rooks, &o 

The " primary geology of Southern India then, if we may 
for once use a term which Mr Lyell has chq|ed out of the 
geological vocabulary, has nothing very remarkable about it, 
beyond the gigantic scale on which it is developed It is not 
till we ascend to rocks higher m the senes, and among which 
we at once look for abundant traces of organic hfe , that 
we find the analogies of our science as it has been estab- 
hshed by observation m other oountnes, somewhat at feult 

The fossil nches of the Silunan system are here inquired 
after in vain, and whatever may be the age of the rocks 
which immediately overlie the groundwork we have just now 
descnbed, there are many to which it will be at present dif- 
ficult to give a name, or assira any certain position in the 
scale of sedimentary strata Such are the beds of limestone, 
sandstone, and sandstone conglomerate, the argillaceous, are- 
naceous, and sihceous schists, which here and there hide" from 
view the hypogene foundation of the Peninsula These from 
their being usually associated, sometimea alternatmg" and 
from their frequent conformability* of strata, our author des- 
cribes under one head, leaving a less arbitrary classifica- 
tion, tiH the disooveiy of distinguishing fossils The sand- 
stone and limestone beds have not been seen south of the 
Salem break, but north of this boundary they cover a consi- 
derable area, apparently however confined to the more elevat- 
ed table lands ‘‘ They occur in irregularly shaped patches 
separated usually by broad and apparently denuded zonoi 
of the Bubiaoent hypogene and plutonio rooks ' Their most 
extensive developcment is m the Ouddapah Beds,” whera 
they cover an area of about 9,000 square miles, the limfS 

•tntifieation htw the Beoif genend diraotioo, or are piinUeL vr 
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of which are laid down hj Captain Nawbold with book 
simiiteneas Wa ha^a them again between the Kurina and 
ChodaTory, m the aonth Mahiatia ooontry, the Niaame donnni 
one and elsewhere^ preserving every where the same relative 
position with respect to the old^ roolcs, the same embedded peb 
bles and general lithologic appearance In order of snperposi 
tion the limestone is usually the lowest, and is then followed by 
common vanetiea of argiUaoeoua, arenaceous and siliceous rook 
Occasionally the limestone has been found alternating with the 
other members of the senes Their dip approaches conforma 
bility with that of the s^acent rocks, though now and then it 
18 subject to vanation The lunestones ore not entirely destitute 
of organic remains An analysis of the dark blue limestone oi 
Ouddapah has resulted m the detection of a certain quantity 
of vplatile extractive matter, which gives the colour to the 
rock Mr '\^|Jker has found a vein of coal associated with 
shale at Kotah on one of the tnbutanes of the Godavery, and in 
some of the chert veins of the limestone at Nannoor, Captain 
Newbold has discovered mynads of what appear to be mioroscopio 
forammifera. The sandstones also afford traces of coal, both 
bituminous and anthraciUc, and mre supposed to be identical with 
those supporting the coal measures at Chirra Punji, which 
abound in certain organic remains — 

A few impressioizis of stems and leaves of plants, one of whioh resem- 
bles a fossil Glossoptens Danseoides of the Bi^wan Coal field, figured by 
Professor fioyle, have been discovered by Lieutenant Monro in the Nagpore 
Sandstone There are two other u^ressionB m Lieutenant Monro s 
fpeoimens, bearing some reaemblanoe, Mr Malcolmson thinks, to the large 
bony scales of the sanroid fishes of the old red sandstone However, they 
were so indistinct, tiiat it wonld not be prudent to indulge in any iqieou- 
labon, until further disoovenes be made One of those impressions, which 
1 carefolly examined, bore resemblance to that of the reticulated ^eleton 

aleaf*^ 

On such scanty data it is plain that we can have little to say 
regarding the age of these rocks They have a certain degree 
of lithologic resemblance to the sandstones of the Devonian 
group, and among the various conflicting opinions on the sub- 
ject, Captain Newbold is inchned to agree with Mr Malcolmson 
in clasamg them with the more ancient secondary, or even meta- 
morphic rocks , but wisely defers any positive conclusion until 
the discovery of fossils Compared with other Indian rocks 
they are probably the oldest fos^iferous beds 

A peculiar interest attaches to the sandstone, on account of 
its being Ihe matrix of the diamond Most of the diamond 
localities of Southern India have frequently been deaonbed, 
and the paper on this subject to be found unong Dr Heyne s 
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Tracts, Hnionoal and Statutical mi India,*' is wdl worth 
xsadmg EoonomioaUy spealuiig, ^these deposits oi mmmi 
treasure are daily losing their importanoe , bat to the studant 
they still possess unustral value One general fact is espeei* 
ally worth noUoing , — ** Gramuo or basalUo dykes are icvanably 
found intruding into diamond areas, a fact winch helps our 
auUior to the following theory of the formation of the gem — 

** The great intrumoa of basalt into diamond areas has already been 
noticed, and it has usually been accompanied by endenee of heat, via , 
induration and silioifioation of the hmestona, fissures, and numerous ther 
mal springs nsm^ up through them impregnated with oarhomo acid. It is 
possime &at this subterranean beat, during its period of mtensity, hr 
acting on the limestone which has been shown to contain volatile vegetable 
matter, in addition to carbonic acid , drove off a portion of these in a geaeous 
form, with the snpermcumbent sandstone, and then caused its diamondiza- 
tion, if I may be permitted so to express myself, ^ a process SMuwhat 
Biimlar to that of the dolomization of limestone Olne atoms of cdMon set 
at hbert^ from their old comhmationB of lime, oxygen and l^drogen, and 
having httle affinity for the sdioa of their new matrix, gradually aggregated 
under the influence of oertam hiws, in the pores cf the eandst^e, and 
assumed a crystalline form. ' 

We now come to a more attractive part of our field, and more 
productive m paleontological results The existence of a bed 
of shelly limestone in the vicinity of Pondicherry, though men- 
tioned by Mr Galder, can only be said to have recently attrac- 
tive the notice of scientific men , although the very doorsteps 
and flagging stones of Pondicherrv have long been formed of 
this interesting rock Perhaps their high state of preservation, 
led those who observed them to suppose that the shells were 
recent, but from whatever cause, it was not till 1840, when 
Newbold visited the Pondicherry beds, that the world was made 
aware of their high geological value These beds of limestone 
nse m gentle undulations at about nine miles from the sea 
inland of Pondicherry, and run in a S £ by £ direction to 
an extent which has not yet been accurately ascertained The 
limestone of the Verdaohellum Talook in South Aroot belongs 
to nearly the same epoch, as also similar beds which occur in 
the vicinity of Tnnchinopoly, apparently resting immediately on 
the plutonio and hypogene rocks Though long neglected, these 
beds have enjoyed an unusual share of attention, since Messrs 
Kaye and Ounhffe forwarded to England their beautiful coUeo- 
tion of fishes and invertebrata from all these locahties, the 
Pondicherry beds however yieldmg by far the greater proportion 
The fishes were examined ^ Sir Philip Grey Egerton, and the 
invertebrata by Professor £ Forbes, and the results amved 4 it 
by both of these eminent paleontologists were about the same — 
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aaoh being led by indepe&dent lines of etidenee bo refer the bedH 
to the oretaoeouB period The fbsflsl fifhes from Pondicherry 
were foond to belong to the Sqnidoid ffumly of Plsooids, one 
Oydoid and one Qanoid alone excepted These fossils are m 
general badly preserved^ but not so the invertebrata, among 
which the cephalopodS) including twenty-eight ammonites, are 
pre-eminent for their bMUtifol condition Of the 178 species of 
invertebrata m the collection, 165 are mollosea, two articulata, 
eight echmodennata, and three zoophytes I^feseor Forbes 
assigns the Pondicherry fossils to the Lower Green Sand or Neo- 
oomian beds, and those of Verdaobellum and Tnohinopoly, 
among which are several species in common, not found at Pon-^ 
dicherry, to the Upper Green-sand and Gault Sir P Egerton 
foom an examination of the ichthyohtes would place the Pondi- 
chenx beds somewhat higher than this, since they contain the 
geneiV Corax and Euohodus, which have not been found else- 
where BO low as the Neocomian This admixture of tertiary 
forms however, only tallies with what Professor Forbes tells us of 
the at first glance tertiary, aspect of the invertebrate part of the 
collection, given to it by the presence of varied forms of Voluta, 
Ohva, Oypr®a, Murex and other genera usually supposed to be 
charactenstically tertiary The difierenoe of opimon moreover 
IS not very material, and to enter into it would lead us through 
enquiries regarding the distribution of species through different 
ages and climes, of a character very wide of our present purpose 

We next arrive at rocks, whose tertiary character is not that of 
first appearance only — 

“ In the route from Hydrabad towards Nagpore, on the north bank of the 
Godaveiy, among the Nirmnl Hills and thence across the Worda to Hin 
fl^-ghaut beyond the hmits of our area, Mr Maloolmson discovered 
detached beds of chert and limestone, containing shells, the genend oharao- 
terxf which Mr Lonsdale considers to be that of fresh water The fossfis 
were first found at Munoor, and between this villas and Hutnoor, which la 
near the top of the Mucklegundi Ghaut, and m different parts of this pass 
leading into the valley of nerar Mr Mtdcolmson descnbes* the bed in 
which they were first observed to be a band of a singular quartz rook, 
projecting about two feet from the surface, half way up the escarpment of 
the pnnoipa] mountain, ascending the step pass leading up the south side of 
the Nirmul Hills, and which is composed of concenmo nodular basalt im 
bedded m a soft greenish waoke.** 

The fossils all belong to fresh-water genera, and to species 
which have not yet been discovered recent They are chiefly 
ondesonbed species of Physa, Oypns, Umo, Limnea, Melania 
Paludina and Ohara, which have since been determined by 
Sowerby The Chare occur in such abundance as to form entire 
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tDoky mAtoes. Many Bunilar depontf mil ba isefttioited ixt 
oonneotion with the great overlying trap 

Other deposit# of fresh water shells occur, between Beder ahd 
Hydrabad, and about five miles South of Puddpongalli near 
Bajahmundry on the Godavery , the latter occomng m a lime* 
stone both resting on and capped by trap '' Here however the 
deposit must have been in an estuary or lake oommnnicating 
with the sea, since Dr Benza states that among the Ltmas ana 
Melanta he found asters ' 

No formation m India has attracted more attention than the 
singular rook called Latente Its peculiarity to the East was 
assumed, and as far as we yet know correctly, by Francis Bu- 
chanan, who gave it the appropnste name which it has ever 
since home Both Buchanan and many of his successors how- 
ever were in the dark as to its ongin, and it is to Newbold that we 
owe the first descnption of it, sufficiently fiuthfiil to give that 
clear idea of its lithologic character and geognostic position 
necessary to enable one who is not familiar with it, to form an 
independent opinion regarding its source As the rook is proba- 
bly unknown to many of our readers, we make no apology for the 
following long extract — 

“ The latente vanes much m stnicture and composition , but, mneraUy 
speaking, it presents a reddish brown, or bnck colour, tubular, and celluJar 
day, more or less indurated, passing on the one hand into a hard, compact, 
jaspideous rook, and on the other into loosely aggre^ted gnts or sandstones, 
as at Beypoor near Calicut, Pondicherry, See , and mto rM sectile clays, red 
and yellow ochre, and white poroelam earth, plum blue, red, porplidi, and 
vanegated lithomaigeB. Sometimes it presents the character of a con^o- 
merate containing fragments of quartz, the plutomo, hypogene, and sand 
stone rocks, and nodules of iron ore denyed from them, all imbedded in a 
ferrugmouB clay 

The cavities are both vesicular, tabular andsmuous , sometimeeempty, but, 
m the lower portions of the rook, usually filled, or partially filled with the 
earths and clays above-mentioned, or a siliceous and argillaceous dust often 
stained by ozide of iron A species of black bole, carbonized wood and 
carbonate of lime, sometimes occur, but rarely, in these oaviUea. Mmute 
drusy crystals of quartz not uncommonly Une -the interior 

The walls separatmg the cavities are composed of an argiUo-Bilioeoua 
paste, often strongly impregnated with iron, and frequently imbedding 
gritty particles of quartz The oxide of iron, prevails, somemnes to scum 
an extent as to approximate a true ore of iron, and the nodules are oftsn 
separated and smelted by the natives m preference to using the magnetie 
iron ore, which is more difficult to reduce, from its greater punfy Wkea 
the whole mass is charged with iron, and very veaoular, ^ot unfrequenfij 
the case,) it might easuy be mistaken for iron slag The colour of the 
^MTtetes separatmg the tubes and cells, idiidimfiie less ferrugmous Tsrintiwt 
IS alight bndk red or purple, changes into a liver brown, hanng exUiiM% 
a Titnfied or glazed aspect, while the surfaoe of the mterior eavities puta on 
fridesoent hues. The walls of these cells are sometunes diatuody 

The specific gravity vanes, as mi^ be supposed from trhat has jmS beam 
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wid. U$taj wmge fpeomMui the lateiita of lf«lftl>«r oo4et I fbund 
to rftnge between 3 and 8 2 , that of the latexite of the Melej panfanla. 
waa found by Dr Ward to be 2 630 

Before the blow pipe the walls of the cavities melted mto a blaoh shining 
glass powerfully attracted by the majpet The brown pasts and oohnous 
dost contained in the oells did not ruse, but were converted into a onen 
nous slag less powerfully attracted, whilst the reddish and purplish portions 
hardened and remainM almost unobanged beyond eibibiting scattered 
minute magnetic globules, havmg a dark metalho lustre 

Tbe air^xposed surfaces of latcnte, as previously remarked, are usually 
hard, and have a glazed aspect, and the cavities are more empty than those 
in the lower portion A few inches or more below the surface tbe rook 
becomes softer, and eventually, as it descends, so seotile as to be eas^ out 
by the native spades, but hardens after exposure to the atmosphere Hence 
It IS used largely as a budding stone in the districts where it prevails, and 
to repair roads From its bUle liabibty to splinter and weather, (tune 
append to harden it,) it is a good matenal m fortifications , for which, and 
m the oonstnicUon of their early churches, it has been lar^y used by the 
Portuguese on tbe western coast, and m their settlements to the eastwiud. 
The Arcaded Inquisition at Goa was built of it, and the old fortress of 
Malacca. The angles of the blocks of latente in the femaimng portions of 
these massive structures are as sharp and perfect as though the block 
had been separated from tbe rook but yesterday, although upwards of three 
centuries have elapsed 

Tbe accumulation of the clays and lithomargio earths m tbe lower por- 
tions of the rook, which absorb some of the moisture percolating from above, 
renders the mass soft and sectile These earths, doubtless, existed once m 
the upper cavities of the rook, from which they have been gi^ually removed 
to the lower strata W tbe downward action of the water of the monsoon 
rains Th^ accumuhite at various depths from the surface and form unper- 
vious beds, on the depressions of which the water collects, forming the 
reservoirs of tbe springs we often see oozing, as at Beder, and many locali- 
ties on the MalalAu’ coast, from the bases and sides of latentio hills and 
ohfis. Some of the tubes and oavitiee are iAtlt de soo, and do not part with 
their contents, but the generality have communication with those below 
them, either directly or indirectly The downward action of the water, by 
working through tiie thinner panete$^ has tended to improve this oommuni 
cation for we find in the latente olifis of Beder, where a honzontal layer 
of impervious matte r occurs m tbe substance of tlie rock, that the sinuous 
tubes in the laterite immediately above it, have been diverted from their 
usual obliquely downward direction, to one nearly honzontal, showing that 
the water, on amving at this obstruction to its progress downwards, spread 
Itself laterally and horizontally over its surface 

In the same olifik empty sinuous tubes, having a generally vertical 
direction, are observed, varying from a few lines to two inches m diameter, 
and pasong from the surface of the rock to considerable depths m its sub- 
stance One was traced thirty feet until it disappeared m a projecting 
portion of the cliff ’ 

Some of these form oaverns of great extent, according to 
native etonea , and one of considerable size^ m the latentio clifb 
cresting the Sondur Hills in the Ceded districts, was visited by 
our author, who dug several feet deep into the detntus at the 
bottom in the hope of finding fossil bones, but was disappointed 
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Beds of lignite have been discovered in latentie depodto at 
Travancore^ and at Eaiknlh near Quilon on the westem ooaet^ bv 
General OoUen , and at5eyp(ir near Oalicut Oaptain Newbold 
— ^in the latter instance the lignite is found in a bed of looae 
sandstone into which the latente passes, rather than in the rook 
Itself 

The geographical extent of this rock invests it with great 
importance, and bears on any theory that may be formed as to 
its ongin It covers the westem coast almost contmuously, 
and for the most part up to the very foot of the Ghauts, and 
from the south of Bombay to Cape Comonn It is found m 
detached beds along the Coromandel coast, near Madras, Nellore, 
Bajahmundry, Samulcotta, and extends into Cuttack It caps 
the loftiest summits of the Eastern and Westem Ghauts , and 
some of the isolated peaks m the table lands of the intenor 
“ On those of the norfiierly parts of our area it appears in mors 

* contmuous and extensive sheets , often forming low ranges of 

* flat- topped hills, resembhng in contour those of the hon- 

* zontal sandstone and overlying trap formations The latente 
' bed of Beda in Lat 17® 56' N , and Long 77° 84' E , isidiout 
‘ twenty eight miles long, from W N W toE S E, and twenty 

* two miles broad It forms a table land, elevated according to 
‘ Voysey, at 2,859 feet ediove the seas level, and terminating 
‘ to the north m precipitous facades, forming sahent and re- 

* entenng angles, on ngbt bank of the Monjera. The 

* average thickness of the bed is about 100 feet, its maximum 
^ 200 feet 

The Cidliany bed, about forty miles west of the above, is 
still more extensive, and the intervemng space presents all 
the appearance of having been covered with a contmuous sheet, 
stnpped off by a denudation which has bared the subjacent vol- 
oamo rocks Latente also occurs m the southMahratta country, 
Mysore, StJem, Coimbatore, South Axcot, the Camatio, Tanjoie, 
in short in innumerable locahties throughout the Penmsula — 
and IS found in Malwa, many parts of Bengal and Ceylon Not 
confined to India proper, nor yet to the oontment of Asll^ it 
fringes the shores of Burmah, ^lacca and Siam , while Gaptam 
Newbold has seen it on the coast of Sumatra, and on many cff the 
islets m the straits of Malacca, tnvartahly oceuj^ng the eame 
overlyxng poeUton * More than this, there are many grounds 
for beheving that it formerly extended over wider areas than it 
now occupies, for traces of denudation are everywhere apparent^ 
and “ natuzd sections often remmd one forcibly of the stnkmg 
instance of denudation of the red sandstone on the north-west 
coast of Bosshire, given by McCulloch Two examples are 

X X 
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given in the pages before us which stnkingly bear out the 
oo^anson 

We have already alluded to diiferenoes of opinion regarding 
the ongin of this rock, and should be glad to present a summa- 
ry of £e arguments on either side, oily that we think Oaptam 
Newbold has settled the question by his arQiy of ffusts That 
It 18 not Yolcanic, is inferred from the absence of all decided 
volcamc products, or any direct evidences of such ongm , such 
as dykes, or signs of forcible intrusion, or the alteration of the 
rooks with which it has come m contact Veins of laterite 
are common, but Captain Newbold says — “ m every instance 
where I have had an opportunity of seeing veins, if they may so 
be termed, of the latente in other rocks tn ntu, they have occur- 
red as deposits Jrom above, into pre-existing chinks of the 
subjacent rocks, like the conglomerate which fills fissures in the 
limestone of Petit Tor , and never injected firom below, as is the 
case with volcamc rocks In some instances there is an appa- 
rent passing of latente into trap, but this on examination 
toms out to be a confused blending of the rocks near their junc- 
tion, from which distinct and unmixed fragments of either sort 
could be separated, like bits of gramte from the breccias that are 
usually found near the junction of gramte with sandstone 

Other wnters denve latente firom the weathenng of hypogene 
and trappean rooks tn situ But the beds cover mdiscnmi- 
nately plutomc and aqueous rocks, and their composition m no 
way depends on that of the subjacent masses ** Nothing is 
more common in latentic tracts than to see a hill of granite 
trap or hypogene rook capped with a thick crust of latente, 
while the adjacent hills, composed of an exactly similar rock, 
and formmg a contmuation of the same bed, equdly exposed to 
the action of the weather, are qmte bare of latente I have 
seen too, says Captain Newbold, laterite restmg on limestone, 
without any traceable lime in its composition , and containing 
veins of manganese, when resting on a trap in which hitherto 
the existence of this mineral has not been detected , &cts prov- 
ing that the overlymg latente was not the upper portion of those 
roSts weathered tn ntu To conclude — 

“ When we look up ICrom the miorosoopio new affocded by these slowly 
weathenng blocks of rock and beds of ore, and cast our eyes upon even the 
present extent of latente over the surfisce of India, the thickness of its beds. 
Its flaMopped ranges of hills, and the gaps effected m theu contmuity, 
evidently by aqueous causes no longer m action, its occasionally embedded 
water worn pel^lee of distant rocl^ its often ^vated position above the 
preeent drainage level of the county, its beds of lignite and sdidfied wood, 
we find no more reason fin* attnbutang its ongm to the weathenng of rocks 
in nta, or to their deWitus transported by cansee now m aoUon, than for 
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ftttnbutmg the formation of the older Baodetonea, to the meent dumtegra^ 
tion of the granitio and hypogene iDoku, of the detntoB of which they wen 
douhtlesB, aa well as the latmte, formed originally " 

Latente was long sapposed to contain no fossils, bat we hare 
seen that the conclusion was formed too hastily It is certainly 
however far from rich in organic remains, a fret which our author 
attributes to its highly ferruginous nature, for it often approxi- 
mates to an oxide of iron The scarcity of fossils m ferriferous 
rocks has long been noticed , and when we bear in mind the 

S eat amount of iron contained in the hypogene fotmdation of 
dia, there is less reason for surpnze at the orgamc poverty, 
not only of the latente, but of other and older formations m 
this country Captain Newbold asks the question, “ why should 
latente he confined to India ? and suggests an answer m the 
highly ferriferous nature of the hypogene basis, which, under 
the supposition that electncity has had any thing to do with the 
peculiar structure of this cellular rock, would t^ord conditions 
highly favourable to the development of that powerful agent 
Latente, as we have already seen, is constantly found resting 
undisturbed on the overlying trap, and was therefore laid down 
subsequently to the penod of volcanic activity in India It also 
overlies the shell limestone of Pondicherry, which in its turn we 
know to be more recent than the diamond sandstone It has 
never been invaded by the dykes of trap that penetrate the latter 
rocks — the hypogene and plutomc rooks — fragpnents of all which 
it sometimes imbeds, but is evidently contemporaneous with the 
efforts or senes of efforts, by which the Western ghauts were 
lifted above the waters , since it is seen capping their summits^ 
often shattered into large irregular blocks, and stretching more 
continuously, and with less signs of disturbance from their 
base to the sea Captain Newbold also classes the latente as 
later than the Nirmul fresh water cherts and hmestone, on ac- 
count of the latter rocks having been invaded and altered by 
trappean intrusion while latente has not 

The petnfied tamannd trees of Pondicherry, which the reader 
will hardly be surpnsed to learn are not tamannd trees, have 
long been an object of cunosity They are found in beds of fer- 
ruginous latentic gnt, which he a few miles inland from Pondi 
cherry, extending southward m a direction parallel with the 
coast Ime, and forming a low range of hills These strata rest 
conformably on the fossihferons limestone above desonbed 
The trees are found scattered here and there throughout the 
latentic gnt, but occur in greatest abundance at Tnvioary about 
fifteen miles west of Pondicherry They are both dicotyledo- 
nous and monocotyledonous, coniferous and non coniferous , 
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dicotyledons however being by £sr the more common, the 
flora differing in this respect &om that of the coal mea- 
sures, where monocotyledons are most abundant The trees 
are prostrate and mutilated, and since moreover there are 
no traces of the soil m which ^ey grew, there is little doubt 
of their bemg driftwood The largest tree mentioned is one 
desonbed by Lieutenant Warren,* which was about sixty feet 
long and from two to three feet m diameter, this however has 
been broken up by the native collectors of petrifactions ** The 
orgamc and microscopic structure of the wood, m many speci- 
mens, 18 beautifully preserved The mhceous matter of petn- 
faction 18 often senu- transparent like chert or chalcedony, or 
opahzed, or stnped with lively bands of red, like jasper It 
vanes in colour and texture from an opaque whitish ohcJk-hke 
stone, to a red and white cornelian, giving Are with steel , the 
prevailing tmts are debcate shades of brown and grey 

The carbonaceous matter of the wood has been entirely le 
placed by sihoa and iron The imbedding rock is highly silice- 
ous, bemg for the most part composed of angular grams of 
qua^, often stamed with iron, and loosely connected together 
by dark red and whitish clays, passing mto a conglomerate, and 
into a tubular and cellular rock, differing m no respect from 
some vaneties of latente —a rock which is seen occupying pre- 
cisely an equivalent position along the coast to the northward — 

" The Bihcifled wood of the Emtum desert closely TseerDblee that of 
Fondioheny, as also the rock m which it is imbedded at the “ Fossil Forest ’ 
near Cairo, not only petrologically but m guement Both occupy similar 
situations ooTered with sand and oUier detritus, and rest on a manne 

hmestone m strata but little inclined from the horizontal Both have suf 
fered from aqueous denudation exposing the subjacent limestones. 1 could 
not diBcover the least trace of extinct voloanoes, or of Tolcanic substanoes 
m the viemity of either ** 

Sihcifled coniferous wood occurs m very small quantities at 
Mungapett and a few other locabties on the banks of the Goda- 
very and Wurda At Hinganghaut also on the north side of the 
river, siboifled branohes of dicotyledonous trees, and a very 
perfect portion of a pahn were found m loose blocks of a black 
and red cherl^ restmg on the newer trap formation Captain 
Newbold is mcbned to refer this last deposit to the flresh water 
ohanferouB hmestone and chert formation, rather than to the 
latente and Pondicherry beds 

We now ascend to rocks which belong unquestionably to a 
very late tertiary, or even recent penod These are beds of 
sandstone found on the eastern coast of the southem extremity 
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of the Peninsula, oontainme pelagic shells which as £ir as they 
have been recognized are of species inhabiting the adjacent sea 
It is this rook which stretches across the Straits to Oeylon, 
forming the remarkable barrier known as Adam s bndge, which 
was elevated, in Captain Newbold s opinion, simultaneously with 
the Latente Similar strata are found in the sonthem portion 
of Bamnad, and in Tinnevelly, as cdso near Cape Comonn and 
on the opposite coast of Ceylon 

It has been said above, that true diluvium is not to be looked 
for in Indian latitudes This remark is to he applied to the 
erratic block formation as it occurs in northern Europe, Sibena, 
and North and South America It is not found, Earwm 
tells us, m the equatorial regions of South America, though scat* 
tered over the sonthem extremity of that continent, and we think 
that the glaoio-aqueous mode of accounting for the dispersion 
of dnft, 18 so well established by this and other facts that the 
absence of any true dnft from India may be fairly predicated 
This however is dangerous ground, and we may confine ourselves 
to the assertion that no wide dispersion of the boulders has 
yet been discovered in this country Northern India affords us 
transported blocks m sufficient abundance, but it is easy to trace 
these to a comparatively local source in the Himalayas — there 
IS none of that extensive diffiision of travelled masses that so 
long puzzled the geologists of Europe till accounted for by a 
reference to the every day phenomena of icebergs The sup- 
posed boulders of Southern India are, we think, clearly shown 
by Captam Newbold, to be masses of granite in tntu, which have 
resisted the degradation of the surrounding beds from causes 
which It would not, we suppose, be very difficult to explain Our 
author then, avoiding the term “ diluvium, descnbes as “ older 
alluvium, certain beds of gravel and sand which occur in such 
situations as not to be accounted for by the agency of existing 
transporting powers 

At Oondapetta, for instance in the Cuddapah distnot, is found 
a gravel bed which covers an area of several miles, and ijrpnnci- 
p^y composed of rounded fragments of trap, granite and schis- 
tise rooks, which must have been transport^ from the distance 
of twenty or forty miles, intermingled with pebbles of quartz 
jasper and chert, and others from the adjacent sandstone and 
Lmestone '*In this gravel intermined with kunker and iron 
ore, (the oxide), the diamond is found as a transported crystal 
or pebble, oilen firaotured, and with slightly worn edges.*^ A 
similar gravel ooours near Parteal At Wakoory in the Nizam s 
dommiODS, about twenty two mile? S E from Hingoh, there 
18 a bed of gravel cemented together by kunker, enclosing bonee 
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which in one iHBlonoe at least appear to be those of the masto 
don Other beds, seemingly aooamulated under conditions which 
no longer exist , but as &t as we yet know destitute of fossUs, 
are found in the valleys of the Buna, the Eistna, the Tumbuddra, 
and even on the summit of the Nilgiiis 

Beds of dark blue manne clay, underlying the alluvium at 
Pondicherry, are found in many places idong the Coromandel 
coast, as at Madras and Nellore, sometimes extending two or 
three miles inland This clay is found at depths of from 
twelve to twenty feet below the present blown sands and aqueous 
alluvium, and embeds existing manne shells It also contains 
small rolled masses of carl^mzed wood — something between 
peat and lignite 

The only remaining sedimentary rock at present known to 
exist in southern India, is the cunous soil, called Regur or 
Black Cotton Clay, which covers at least one third of the sur 
face of the country, according to Cap tarn Newbold " It ocou 

* pies pnnoipally the elevated table lands of the Ceded Dis- 

* tnots, the Hydrabad, Nagpore, and Southern Mahratta coun 
' tries, moluding thereby ^e whole plateau of the Bekhan 
‘ It IS less common in Mysore, but is again seen in continuous 
' sheets from six to twenty feet thick, below tbe Salem break, 

* covering the lower plain of Coimbatore, Madura, Salem, 
' Tnchinopoly, Tanjore, Eamnad, and Tinnevelly to the vicinity 

* of Cape Comonn The following is a descnption of this 
singular and valuable soil — 

** The purest regur is usually of a deep bluish blaok colour or greemsi}, or 
dark greyiab blaok, fracture varying from sbinmg to earthy, streak brow 
niab or greemsh black, shining, when placed in water it crumbles dowly 
with emission of air bubbles, and forms a tenacious paste , when moisten 
ed it gives out an argUlaoeoue odour Before the blowpipe, ptit te, it melts 
into a greenish glass, or dark slag Mr Beid fused some of it m a laige 
covered orooible placed m a fiimace, into a solid mass, on the surface of 
which a crust of oxide of iron formed A chemical analysis made by my 
fiunid Br Mocleod afforded tbe following result — 


Silex 

48 

2 

Alumina 

20 

3 

Carbonate of lime 

16 

0 

Carbonate of magnesia. 

10 

2 

Oxide of iron 

1 

0 

Water and extractive 

4 

8 


100 

0 


The quantity of iron it appears this analysis is not safScient to account 
for the maek colour of this s^, which may he partly attributed, as m the 
ease of the Goddiqiah limestone, to the extractive or vegetable matter it 
contains Tbe remir of Tncbinopply, 1 am informed by Captain AUar^ce, 
does not hise and contains imbeddea oiysUls of pure minesM oarbon, which 
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are conTcrted before the blowpipe into a white uk Thera le, no doubt, 
nearly as great a diYemty of oompoation m the regur deposit, as we find in 
other equwT extensiYe aqueous rookB 

The best amds of this extraordmoiy soil are rar^ auffored to he fiUow, 
except by accident, and neyer reoeire manure, which is even suppoeed to 
lessen its fertihly It has yielded annuidly, crop after crop for upwards of 
2000 years (usually in triennial rotation) of ootton, juan, and wheat, or 
bqn without lOoeiTmff any aid hum the hand of man, except an a nnu al 
scratching with a small plough, and a decennial, or still more seldom, clear 
mg of the nuth grass by means of the large plough It is irrigated sol^y by 
the dews and rams of heoTen 

The chemical composition of the cotton plant it produces, somewhat 
assimilates m its mgr^enta that of the soil, as Br Maoleods annalysts 
subjomed, shows In addition will be fonnd the alkali of the Tegetable, and 
tbe manats of soda, which, as well as the carbonate, are frequent accidental 
ingredients m the composition of the regur They sterilize it wl/gn present 
m large quantities. The proportion of silex m the ootton plant, as might 
natui^y be expected, is much less, and the idumina vs altogether wan 
ting — 


Silex 

7 0 

Alumma 

0 0 

Carbonate of lime 

45 6 

Carbonate of magnesia 

Charcoal, oxide of iron, and loss 

25 0 

5 2 

Carbonate of potass 

10 6 

Munate of potass and soda 

6 6 

100 0 


The regur is remarkably retentiTe of moisture , a proper^ to which is 
ascnbable much of its fertility, smoe it has been asoertamed by the expen 
ments of Sir Humphry Davy that tbe absorbent power of many soils with 
respect to atmospheno moisture are greatest m the most fertile soils. He 
dned^t: 1000 parts of a celebrated soil from Ormiston m East Lothian, by a 
beat amountmg to 212*’ Fahrenheit, and found that by one hours exposure 
to air saturated with moisture at a temperature of 62** it gamed 18 ^^sms 
Dr Cbnstie thorouglily dned a portion of regur by a heat nearly sumcient 
to char paper He then exposed to the atmosphere of a moderately damp 
apartment 2616 6 grams of it, and found after a &w days it bad gamed 
147 1 grams He now exposed it to an atmosphere saturated with moisture, 
and found that the weight mcreased daily till tbe end of a few weeks, when 
It was found to be 2828 4 grams Ihe soil had therefore gamed 212 8 
grams, or about 6 per cent 

Dnnng tbe dy season, when the crops are off tbe ground, the surfacd of 
regur, instead ox presentmg a sea of wavmg verdure, exhibits the black drear 
aspect that the valley of the Nile puts on under snmlor ciroumstances, and 
which powerfully remmded me of tiie regur tracts of India. Contraotmg 
by the powerful heat of the sun, it is divided, like the surface of dned stanm 
by countless and deep fissures, mto figures usually affeotmg the pentagon, 
hexagon, and rhomboid. While the surface for a tow mohes m depta is 
dned to on impalpable powder raised in clouds by the wmd and 
the air, the lower portions of the deposit, at the depth of ei^t or tan toot, 
still retam their oWaoter of a hard black day, approoofamg a rook, anxaflj 

* IfsdTM Joamsl of Littfstoze ind Seienoe for October, 1686, p. ITL 
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moiBt and cold , when the eiufaoe dost, aa I haTe proved, haa a temperatore 
of 180 In wet weather the anifkoe is oonvertea into a deep tenaounis 
mud. 

Over the vast and fertile table lands where this soil prevails, noe, the 
staple article of food on the mantune and low tracts, is no longer, or but 
selaom, used by the lower dlasaes, and cakes of wheaten flour, or of that of 
th^uan and luyn are substituted. 

Ine purest beu of rsgur oontam few rolled pebbles of tny kind , the 
nodules of kunker we see imbedded have probably been foxiUMby oonore- 
bon from the inflltzation of water charged with ume , and it is only near 
the surihoe that the regur becomes mtennmgled with Ihe recent alluvinm 
of the surrounding country, or in its lower pl^onB where it becomes in 
termingledwith tKe debris of whetever rock it happens to rest on, — ^trap and 
oaloedomesin trappean districts , granite, ssndstoe, pisiform iron ore, and 
limestone, in the plutomo and diamond sandstone areas It sometunes 
exhibits ma^ of sbatifloation m Oiyarat, Professor Orlebar informs me, 
the regur IS distinctly strahfied, and a writer on the GooIoct of the Hy 
drabad country, in the Madras Literary Transactioos, 1 p 82) 

observes, that the cotton soil there vanes in depth from a few feet to many 
fathoms, and that it is ^erally found distmi^y arranged m strata, which 
ore sometimes separated by thin layers of sand or gravd. These strata, he 
observes, vary in tbickness, they are Bometunes horizontal, in other m 
stances waved, or more or less mcuned to the honson * 

Like Latente, Begur covers all rooks without reference to 
their age or composition, with the single exception of some of 
the more recent ^uviiims, under which it is seen to dip We 
cannot therefore refer its ongin to the local decomposition of any 
one of the older formations as some of our best authorities 
have attempted to do, and indeed we have exactly the same 
reasons for caUing it an aqueous rock, that we have apphed to 
Latente Its wide gepmpiucal extent precludes the supposition 
of Its being a fluviatue deposit It must probably then be. 
dassed, for the present at least, as the most recent marine de- 
posit in Southern India, and tlus is all that can be said about 
It until more is known 

The absence of fossils from Begur is a fact not easy of ex- 
planation It contains a very tnfiing proportion of iron, nor is 
there any thing that we are aware of among its component parts, 
unfavourable to the preservation of organic matter Its extreme 
permeabihty when exposed for any time to the atmosphere would 
account for the absence of fossils from the surface of the deposit, 
but not far from the Burfcu^e, it preserves a consistency like that 
of many clays which are nch in fossil remains It is not im 
probable that the lower regions of the regur may yet reward 
the search of the palseontologist 

Though Begur has not that we are aware of any known repre- 
sentative in Europe, yet a specimen of the black soil called 
Chernot Zem that covers many of the steppes of Bussia, which 
was brought from that country by Mr Murchison, struck both 
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Captiun Newbold and Mr Lonsdale hj its eztamal Fesemblanoe 
to the Indian ootton soil The geologieal portion and distnbn- 
tion of both rooks also appear to be wnular 

It IB moreover a ounoos fact, that the components oi the 
dark dat mad deposits of the Nile ore the same preoiseljas 
those of the re though the proportLons differ, m the spem- 
mens that have been compared Captain Newbold also observes 
a strong resemblance between regur, and the black vegetable 
deposit often seen in the tanks of India An anonymous 
wnter in the Bombay Times* describes a red ootton soil ** supe- 
nor to regur for some kmds of plant, which succeeds the trap 
some twenty or twenty five miles North of the Kistna and 
South East of Bijapore It is spoken of as **a tenacious 
kind of clay, seldom or ever more than a hath m depth, which 
the writer suspects to be formed hrom the debns of the granite 
which 18 the formation of that part of the country This sup- 
position seems probable enough, judgmg from the colour of 
the soil alone, and had there been any t^g remarkable about 
this red clay, it is not very likely that it would have hitherto 
escaped attention Still as there is a chance the other way, we 
have thought it worth while to rescue the fact from Newspaper 
obhvion 

We have now done with the sedimentaiw deposits of Southern 
India so far as they are yet known, but tnere remains to be des- 
cnbed a rock with which all our Indian readers are tolerably 
famihar, and regarding whose origin, there has been a good deid 
of speculation The calcareous substance known throughout 
India we beheve as hunker y affords a remarkable instance of the 
oompensatmg process of nature, by which the adaptation of the 
globe to the wants of man is everywhere kept up Great part 
of India IB but sparingly supplied with true sedimentary bme- 
Btone of the sort fit mr the kiln, so that in this respect what 
may be called the ordmary geological resources of the country 
are insufficient for the support of a large population in an ad- 
vanced stage of civihzation If any one had watched the forma- 
tion of the contment, from the laying down of the first course 
of aqueous rooks, to the upheaval of the whole, includmg the 
latest tertiary rooks above the level of the sea , he would have 
said that nature had left her work mcomplete, inasmuch as a 
continent without lime is fit only to be inhabited by sava^ 
But, as if to confound those who would have us believe wat 
the processes of nature consist in the mere passive obedience of 
matter to certain eternal laws, in a routine which is never mterfrred 
with by a divine Author of all , the apparent incompleteness 

• AprU 5ih, 1848, e«gt STS 
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tufoB otxt to be <miy a variation m die means Ibr effeotiDg a given 
etkd l^he defioleney, so to speak, is Aap)^ied at the eleventh 
hoa^ by the process both new and effiMiitual t6 whudi we are 
mdeotea fbr kunker !thia snbi^tanoe is thus desenbed by Cap- 
tain if ewbold 

** The older htnoker is asaally of a hght brownish, dirty, cream, reddish, 
or ehienteons gtej tmi , sometiines compact and masslYe in s tru o tur e, but 
ifaore nsoatiy, either of a nodular, tafaoeoos, pisiform, botiyoidal or oanli 
form like mtm. Its interior is sometimes oanoellar, or sbgfatly Tesioular , 
bat compact or oonoentnc in the pisiform raneties. Its mtmor straoture is 
rarely radiated. When compact it resembles tbe older traTertmes of Borne 
and Auver^e It agmegates m bonsontal oveiiymg masses, nsnally inter 
ihmglled -mth the sou without much appearance of stratifloation It is 
hro&a up and used as a ron^b boildiiig stone in tbe bunds of tanks, walls 
of mdoBiiree, Ac the natiyes, and Is imiyersally employed to bum mto 
hme.” 

A q>eomien of hunker analysed by tbe late Mr J Prmsep, yielded 


Water of absorption 1 4 

Carbonate of Lime 72 0 

Carbonate of Magnena 0 4 

filler * 15 2 

Alumina and oxide of iron 10 0 


Some Tanebes contain so much sTLex as to give fire with steel, others are 
almost entirely composed of earthy white carbonate of lime, and crumble 
between the fingers 

No organic remains haYe hitherto been disooTcred m tlie ancient honker 
of SoiUbem India, but m tbe modem honker, I bare seen pottery, bones of 
leoeait mammalia, fragments of wood, existmg land and iiw water diells, 
Palndmm Helix, Planorbis and AmpuUaiia, imbedded.” 

Kunker oocors fiUmg, or partially filliog fissures and chinks in 
rooks of every age, m nodular masses and friable concretions 
m the days and gravels above the rooks, and in irregular over- 

S ig beds, varying from a few inches to forty feet in thickness 
e kunkerow struoture, if we may so express it, prevails alike 
in gtamte, the sohistise rocks, the diamond sandstone and lime- 
stone, and the latente As to its extent, Oaptam Newbold says, 
The kunker formation is irregularly distributed m overling 
* patches over perhaps one-eighth of our area I know of no 
* tract entirely mee j^m it, with the exception it is said of the 
* summits of the Nilgirfs I have seen it however, at the 
* height of 4,000 feet above the sea, among the ranges on the 
* elevated table lands It is most abundant m districts pene- 
* tratedand shattered by basaltic dykes, and where metallic 
* development is greatest, for instance in the copper district of 
^ Vellore, and the chrome and iron tracts of Salem It is per- 
* haps least seen in locahUes where latente caps hypog^ or 
* platomo rooks" 

We beheve there can be no longer any question as to the 
tullftceouB ongm of kuidmr It di&rs m many respects from 
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the trovertmea of Judy, and yet rea^Uea 6^ mw wy 
other European rook to which we can compare H From the 
concretions of the ^gnesian liiiuestone and jthe calcareona no- 
dules of the Lias, it is distinguished by the &ot that A6 
spheroids never present the traces of lannnation that are so com- 
monly to be noticed in the rooks we have cited It resembles 
perhaps more than any thing else, the tosea rock of the Pam- 
pas of South America, or what Darwin calls the puzniceou^ 
mudstone of Patagoma The Pampas formation has its ana- 
logues in Australia and m South A&ioa, and as it may be found 
hereafter, in India Indeed it is impossible to read Mr Darwin's 
account of the tul& of South America without being reminded 
of the Indian kunker 

We adopt then Oapt Newbolds theory of the formation of 
knnker, which is as follows — 

** The ktmker, ss may have been oolleoted from what has been just stated, 
is not of soopb^o ongin like coral reefs , nor does it appear to have been 
generally depouted, or chemically precipitated, from the waters of an ocean 
or mlana lake , but, like the travertmes of Italy, it may be referred to the 
action of springs, often thermal, charged with carhomc add, bringing np 
lime m solution, and depositing it as the temperature of the water gmmUly 
lowered in nsmg to the earth s surface, or m parting with their oarboiue 
acid 

After depositing a portion of calcareous matter mthe fiasoies of the rocks 
by which it found a vent, the calcareous water appears to have diAised 
itself in the loose debns, zegm, gravels, and days usu^y covering the rooks , 
and by force of ohemiod aJmuly, the disseminated particle of lu^ gradually 
congregated into the nodular and other forma we see them assume These 
nodules are sometimes arranged m rows like the flints m chalk , and from 
some of them project delicate apmultd of carbonate of lime, whidi would 
have been broken off had they b^ drift pebbles as supposed by Bome." 

It may be worth while here to quote Mr Darwin's descnp- 
tion of the Pampean formation * 

** The Pampean formation is highly interesting from its vast extent, its 
disputed ongm, and from the nxunber of extinct gigantic manmufers em 
beaded m it It has upon the whole a very uniform character , ccnaistmg 
of a more or lees dull reddidi, slightly mdurated, argillaceous earth or mud, 
often, but not always, mdu^g m honxontal hnes ooncretions of mad, 
and fluently pasai^ mto a compact mar^ rook. !Zlie mud, wherever 
I exammed it, even ol^ to the concretions, mdnot oontam any carbonate 
of hme The concretions are generally nodular, somdames rough externally, 
sometimes stslaotiformed , they are of a compact structure, but pluo 
penetrated (u well as the mud) by hair-hke serpentine cavitiee, and coca- 
Bionally with irregular flasuiee in their centres, lined with minute cryBt|)s 
of carbonate of hms , tb^ are of white, brown, or pde pintoah tints, pftam 
marked by black dendntio manganeae or iron , they are either dufrsv or 
Imbter tinted than the surtounaing , t)i^ egntain modi ogrboiiate 
of luQflf kut exhale a strong alumliioaa o^xir, and leave, when 
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Midfl, • large haJL w^uig raaidae, of whub the Ki«ait«r pact oonmsta of 
sand. Those oonoretioiu often onite into Izregolar strata , and Tszy 
laige tracts of oonntJj, the entire jnaas connsts of a ba^» but genenlly 
oavemons marly rook some of the Taiieties might be oaQed' oaloareous 
tuflb.” 

The reddish mud deposit, Mr Darwin sapposes to arise 
from the decomposition of hypo^ne rocks, while with 
to the calcareous matter the author says (page 100) —''The 
' quaJity of calcareous matter in this formation, especially in 
' mose large distnots where the whole mass passes into tosca 
' rock, IS very great , 1 have already remarked on the close resem- 

* blance m external and microscopic appearance between this 
' tosoa rock and the strata at Ooquimbo, which have certainly 
' resulted from the decay and attrition of recent shells I dare 
^ not however, extend uus conclusion to the oaloareous rooks 
' of the Pampas, more especially as the underlying tertiary 
' strata m Western Banda Onental, show that at that penod 
' there was a copious emission of carbonate of lime in oonnection 
' with volcamo action * 

Oaptam Newbold treats kunker as aphooene and reoent rook 
It has never been observed to form a bed on which another depo- 
sition has taken place, lower than regur , nor has it been intrud 
ed upon by veins and dykes nor disturbed by the overlymg 
trap These reasons, and the fact that the few shells which it 
imbeds ore of existmg species, mduoe our author to give it the 
place we have mentioned " It is probable that its earliest 
' appearance took place at an era anterior to this, but there is no 
' direct evidence of its being older than the newer pliocene 

* travertmes of Borne, which imbed the existing land and £re8h- 
' water shells of the surroundmg country, and the remams of 
' the Mammoth ' The process of Kunkerxzaiton is probably 
going on now, wherever calcareous springs nse firom the bowels 
of the earth 

The Pampean formation appears to be reoent, and so of course, 
the concretionary beds included in it 

There remain a few more aqueous deposits in Southern India, 
chiefly local, some of them evidently belonging to our own age, 
others of less certain date , but as they are none of them of any 
great consequence, we are compelled to pass them over on ac- 
count of the leng^ to which our article has already extended 
We proceed at once then from the Sedimentary to the Plutomo 
rooks 

The reader will be prepared to hear that gramte and its con- 
fers are abundantly developed throughout the hypogene area 
This rock shews itself under every vanety of external moulding , 
It starts up from the surfieu^e of the table land in bold and sharp- 
ly hewn pe^, or rises in dome-shaped bossos^ or appears 
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in profuse bat distinct clusters and ranges, which aflboi no graieral 
hne of elevation, but often radiate irregulaxly as hrom a oentre^ 
or are arranged m ** rings resembling the dentioulated penpheij 
of a crater Some of 5ie insulated peaks are striking enoogn 
in outline and struoture , the rook of Nundidrhg which xises 
1,700 feet above the plain, looks almost as though it were com- 
posed of a single solid mass of granite— the rock of Sivagonga 
IS still higher — 

The most remarkable of the insulated dusters and masses of granite 
on the Tahle^land of the Femnsula are those of Sivogun^ Sererndroog 
Ootradroog, Nundidroog, Ghundragooty and Ohittddroog, in Mysore , Gooty, 
Baidroog, Adorn, Bqanugger, Oons^dla, in the ceded Distnote, and thoee 
of Hy^bad, Faun^, Annagoonoy, CopaLdzoog and Idghir In the oonn 
tiw south of the Salem hreiU, are those of tiiohmopdy, Bindi^ And 
Alighiii^ , and m the mantime tract of the Coromandel, are those of 
Vellore, Aroot and FermacoiL The idands m the Ohilka Lake, at the 
northern extremity of our area on the East Coast, are of poiphynbo gra- 
nite ” 

The aspect of granite distncts is not however always marked 
by this abruptness of contour The rook often forms’ ** immense 
undulating layers like lava, nsing little above the general level 
of the country, separated by fissures and joints, and running 
for a considerable distance in a given direction like a regular 
chain of hills The horizontal fissures often impart a pseudo- 
stratified appearance, and when crossed by others nearly vertical 
give the whole the semblance of some huge wall of Cyclopean 
masonry " By a process of concentno exfohation the bloc^ of 
which uiese walls are composed weather into spheroids, some- 
times of enormous size This process is supposed by Captain 
Kewbold to be the result chiefly of meteorological and electric 
causes, acting upon and developing a latent concentric struc- 
ture m the gramte, totally independent of anv supposed planes 
of stratification, and resembling that often observed m basalt 
and lava * This weathenng frequently takes place on so large 
a scale as to give a singular character to the physical aspect of 
gramte tracts Its phenomena are desonbed and its causes 
inquired into at length, in a separate paper by the author, on the 
granites of India and Egypt 

The hthologio character of the granite is subject to every degree 
of vanation as the constituents of the rock mingle in different 
proportions One or more of these elements is firequentiy 
wantmg, and the addition of new constituents is no less com- 
mon Thus all the vaneties of granite described by MoOuUooh 
and Brogniart, together with others not mentioned by these 
writers, may be seen m Southern India , but we shall not stop 
to enumerate them all, nor yet the minerals which often ie- 
oompany them, all such minerological details being wide of 
our purree even if we had room for them 
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Of rooks wiuoh seem to be at onee botb bjrpo^ne and tr^- 
peas, the most ^usdast m southern Indi^ are Djallage, Ser- 
pentine, and Basaltic Chreenstone Whatever may be 3 ie poai- 




character as we study them m Southern India, is decidedly hypp- 
gene , for they are rarely found except as dykes, or as contained 
beds m the hypogene schists Dialli^e has been seen only in the 
Salem distnct, and at Bannawarra, about eight miles westerly 
from Bangalore, in both of which looahties it accompanies 
^eiss and nuca schist Captain Newbolds descnption of it 
does not seem to bear out in any way McCulloch's idea of its 
sedimentary origin, although lithologically the Indian rook re- 
sembles that of the Shetlands Mr Lyell classes it without hesi- 
tadon among volcanic products * 

Serpentine is found in the form of dykes and thick beds in the 
schistose rocks of Salem, and also near Bezwarah on the Eistna. 
A serpentine of unusual beauty occurs at Tunvioary m Mysore 
It IS composed of a dark grey or black talcose paste, imbedding 
numerous small bla^k crystals of a mineral containing a large 
proportion of iron, being strong attracted by the magnet 
These crystals do not yield to the kwe, and they fuse into a blaok 
slag The paste usually yields to the knife, and is of vanous 
degrees of hardness in di&rent specimens, and infusible j)er %e 
before the blow-pipe The fraction of the rook on the large 
scale 18 fat conchoidai, it is difficultly frangible* This rook 
takes a high pohsh and forms the matenals of the beautiful 
pillars of the Mausoleum of Hyder at Seringapatam It has 
been mistaken for basaltic greenstone by Buchanan, Benza and 
Malcolmson 

Basaltic green stone is universally distnbuted over southern 
India, but is most abundantly developed in the Table Land be- 
tween Bangalore and Bellary, in the Salem and Vellore mimng 
distnots, and in the Western Ghauts It occurs in dykes pene- 
tratmg the sedimentary rocks up to latente It occasionally 
approximates the columnar structure, as in the vioimty of Ohitty- 
wanrypilly, Kumfl and other places 

The vast outj)ounng of trap over the surface of Pemnsular 
India demands a degree of attention that we have no space to 

f ive It at present It belongs at once to Southern and Central 
Q(ha, and if only fbr umty's sake had better be treated as a whole 
in another article , we therefore stop short of the Overlymg Trap, 
although its southern half covers no moonsidsrable portion of 
our area. 

We come now to a few iaots bearing on the Pnnci|de 8 of 
Geology First with regard to reoent ohan^ m the terel of 
land The Puranas assert that the whole of the Oor^mildidel 
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ooadt hsA been nused from the bed of the 0e% aiid fiha jpoaition 
of many Post pliocene beds along that coast gives eredif to the 
Stor^ Oaptain NewboH thinks that the deposits m cmeirttOii 
were elevated by fbrces which are not yet at rest-^-HuthoUgh 
their action seems to be nndnlatory, raising some parts imd 
depressing others, while intermediate tracts remain stationary 
Whatever may be the date of the upheavals — certain tracts 
appear beyond doubt to have been submerged dunng the liistono 
period 

“ It is stated in Brahmamoal writmm that the ancient city of MahahaUpiir 
(now termed the Seren Pagodas,) aooiit forty miles sonUi of Madras, was 
anoientbr overwhelmed by the sea, which now rolls over the greater portion 
of the submerged nuns. It is supposed by some to have been the Far 
Ubothra of Ptolemy, a place of ooi^derable commeroe I was mfnmed, 
by Lord Elphmstone and Mr W Elliot, that whenever a storm took place 
from the seaward, Boman, and oocaaionally Obinese coins were cast upon the 
beach One of the former, according to Mr Norton, is of the rei^ of Yalen 
timanuB. General Fraser informs me that south of these rums, at Ana- 
ooopang and Ouddalore, pieces of bnok, tiles, and Mttery are taken up from 
the bed of the sea at considerable distances from wore, beyond the recoil of 
the tidal wave Stall farther south, near the embouchure of the Oauvekr, 
the Brahmans jpomt out tbe submer^ site of another ancient city At 
Madras, aU I can collect from &e oldest inhabitants and sorv^, the 
sea has certainly encroaobed latterly on the ground it formerly occupied 
while St Thom^, an ancient Portuguese settlement, a little south of Midras, 
IS traditionally said to have stood twelve leagues, inland.** 

The level of the Malabar Coast appears also to have suffered 
disturbance The town of Barcoor, north of Mangalore, suppos- 
ed by Bennell and Bobertson to have been the Barace of ancient 
Geographers, and the emporium of Indian commerce , now stands 
two or three miles from the sea Some of the cliffs running 
parallel with the present coast, at some distance inland, have 
every appearance of having been formerly washed by the sea 
and the Brahmans assert that the whole of the Malabar Coast 
was elevated for their special use The island Yaypi near 
Cochin was thrown up from the sea in the fourteenth century, 
an event which “had so strong an effect on the minds of the 
^mdus that they marked the geolomcal phenomenon by com- 
znencmg from it the new era termed Fuduvepa (new introduc- 
tion) 

Changes of a still more recent date seem to have occuned 
on the Coromandel coast The site of the old city of Cahcut is 
now buned beneath the sea, and it is said that the remains of an 
old factory are to be seen in the surf off Purkaad, and those of 
Pagodas in the surf at Tnoanapully on the coast of Travancoie 
Oases of this sort however require to be better established than 
they are at present, and we hope some one will adopt Captain 
Newbold s suggeshon for mstitating observations on the fitces 
of theoliffk wiwed by the sea, after the example set by Celsius 
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Oaptain Newbold m a pi^or read before the Geologioal Society 
of Iiondon m 1841-43, has established the &ot that the curious 
hollows m the ezpos^ suiiaoeB of rooks, which have been 
called Bock Basins, the Giant s Cauldrons of the Scandinavian 
mountains, are not necessarily the product of the streams which 
have descended into the mouhne of glaciers They may now be 
observed in the course of excavation m the bed of the Tumbhd- 
dra and other streams of southern India where loe is unknown 
The same may be said of the parallel striee, which though doubt- 
less generally caused by glacial action, are hoquently produced 
m the beds of tropical rivers by the action of present fioods 

Our conclusion must here be abrupt, but we hope to resume 
the subject in the next number of the Eeview, although we 
by no means promise to dispose of the “ Geology of India 
m a second article The reader who would know more about 
the ground we have so hurriedly gone over, will do well to follow 
our example by oonsultmg Oaptam Newbold s Summary, which 
however is unaccountably not to be found with any of the Calcutta 
booksellers 

We cannot however bnng our article to a close without dwel- 
ling for a moment on the loss which the Geology of Southern 
Inma has suffered in the premature death of Mr Kaye, whose 
researches in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, alluded to 
above, effected so much, while they promised still more impor- 
timt achievements As a palaeontologist Mr Kaye was rapidly 
attaining a high position among his fellow-labourers m this 
country, for though his attention was not directed to the science 
till many years after his first arrival in India, yet the zeal with 
which he prosecuted it in spite of every disadvantage was rapid- 
ly compensating for the want of earlier training His sudden 
removal then must be looked upon as a public misfortune The 
following extract from the anniversary address of the President 
of the Geological Society of London for the year 1847, will 
show that we have not formed too high an estimate of Mr 
Kaye s merits, and at the same time furnish a few biographical 
particulars, which will be interestmg to our readers — 

** Mr Obarles Torton Kaye was bom m London in 1812, and from school 
went to the East India Oom^Vs College at Hayleyhoir in 1629, where he 
diBtingusbed himself and gaaned the Claseu^al Medal at hisflrst examination 
m 1880 In the ^nng of 1831 be proceeded to India, havii^ obtained an 
urointment mtbe civil service, in the presideni^of Madras, jm the GoUe^ 
ox fort St. George he obtained the thousand pagoda prize for profimenoy m 
the native languages He was at first employed in the revenue department, 
and was idiOTtly ailarwards appointed Assistant to the Aooountant-General of 
Madras, hut m 1886 he received the more important appomtment of a Judge 
at Oudd^ore, on theOoromaudel coast Hithezto his attention had been more 
dueoted to literature than to science, and aocidental oiicumstances appear 
to have led him to geological studies In ooiyunction with his Mend Mr 
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Brooke Oonlilfo, also resident at Oaddalore, now a Fellow of this Booietgr, 
be examined m 1841 a neighbonring distnot, which ia remarfcahle ftom 
containing fossil wood m gre& abnndwoe, and where tb^ ooUeoted a con* 
Biderable number of other organic remains. Th^ afteiwardB obtaiaed 
many specimens of fossils firom a limestone in the neigbbonrhood of Pen- 
dioherry and Tnohinopoly Mr Kaye came to England on leaTo of abaenoe 
m the spnng of 1842, bringing the collection with him which he pieeented 
in his own name and that of mi Onnhffe to this Sooieiy He draw up a 
short memoir, desoribing generallT the structure of the country from whi(& 
he bad ohtamed the fo^e, which was read on the 29th June 1842 , and 
that memoir, together with two reports, the one by Sir Philip Egerton 
“ On the Bemams of Eishes, the other by Professor £ Forbes ** On the 
Fossil Invertebrata of the Golleotion,” have, as you are aware, been reoentTj 
published, forming the third part of the seventh volume of our * Transactums ' 
Professor Forbes teUs us that the oolleotion is in every point of view of the 
highest interest, and that the fossUs are as beautiful as they are interesting 
The total number of species of Invertebrata is 178, of which 16h are M(U 
lusca, 2 Artioulata, 8 Echmodermata, and 3 Zoopbvtes, the greater proper 
tion being from Pondiobeiry, or, more properly sp^ating, from SouUi Axoot, 
being more withm the English than the French territory The evidence 
afforded by these fossils as to the age of the beds m which they are contained, 
makes it clear that they are cretaceous that m two of the loc^ties m which 
they wore found the are equivalent to the Upper Greensand and Gault, 
and in the other to the lowest dinsion of the cretaceous system in Europe 
Wu are thus indebted to Mr Kaye for some additional precise and 
valuable information reBpeotmg fossiliferous deposits in Southern India, 
the mat importance of which in a geological point of view must 
be allowed, when we consider the comparatively limited extent of 
our knowl^ge respecting the distribution of ammal life in the seas of 
the tropics during the secondary penod We know little more than 
what we have learned from the valuable memoir of Captain Grant on 
the district of Gutoh, pubbsbed m the fifth volume of our * Transactions,* 
and from these researches of Mr Kaye Although unpraotioed m geo- 
logical investigations, he undertook to follow out the hints afford 
by Captain Newbold, and overcame all difficulties, throng his saga- 
city and ardent love of science His collections in our Museum are a 
monument of his zeal During bis stay in England he neglected no oppor 
tumty of getting together whatever information was hk^y to aid hun m the 
prosecution of nis researches. He returned to India in October 1845, pre- 
pared to investigate the interesting district upon the structure of which he 
had already thrown so much light, hut he was shortly afterwards attacked 
by a disease which terminated nis existence m July last, m the 84th year 
of his age," 


Mr Kaye seems to have committed very little to paper, be- 
yond what has appeared in the Transactions of the Geological 
Society Before his death, however, he was engaged in investi- 
gating the subject of Indian palaeontology m general, and a 
few of his rough notes on this subject have been placed at our 
disposal These we hope on a fhtore occasion to tom to ac- 
count,. although they have been left m a veiy imperfect state 


z z. 
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Abt ni — A Dictionary tn B%n^ and Enghch corned from 

approved Autkorttiet By J T Thomp9ont Delhi Calcutta, 

Printed for the comjpiler, dtc 1846 

AttONO the Bdlgeots of inquiry ccmnected mth India, not the 
least ounous or mstrdotiye is that of the ehanges m the lan- 
guages of Its people One of the most notioeable of these 
changes is maii^ested in the Hindi,* and is especially interest- 
ing as being partly prooeednig under our own eyes i)im how- 
eyer are cdl tno traces we can find of its earhest charaotenstiOB, 
and beyond a short distance we become enyeloped in perfect 
darkness The opmion that the Hmdl is but an offohoot from 
Sanskrit is simporM by such authorities as Oolebrooke, Wilson, 
the Editor of the Bengal Asiatic Journal, and many others 
For two reasons we would, with due humility, express our 
dissent from this One is founded on the nature of the 
Sansknt, which we think, ui its present state, to be a manufac 
iured lan^ge , and, so far as it is such, of more recent ongin 
than Hinu This is not the place to state the grounds of this 
conclusion, and we pass on to our second reason of dissent 
This we found on the Hin di language Of the members (Hmdi 
being one) of the India-proper Family of dialects. Dr Wilson 
says, " they are, as far as we are familiar with them, recogmzed 
as Sansknt They haye undergone great changes , have sim- 
plified their grammatical structure , have sufiezed, in a greater or 
lesser degree, admixture and adulteration from foreign words 
They probably also comprehend a small portion of a primitive, 
unpohshed, and scanty speech, the rehos of a period pnor to 
civilization but in names of things of the most ordinary obser- 
vation they are almost wholly dependent upon Sanskrit f 
The Editor of the Asiatic Journal, in a note appended to a 
commumcation of Mr Hodgson, says, “ we are by no means 
of opinion that the Hindi, Smdhi, or PAli had an independent 
origin pnor to the Sansknt The more the first of these, which 
is the most modem form and the farthest removed from the 
classical languages, is exammed and analyzed, the more evident 
ly IS its modification and corruption from the ancient stock 
found to follow systematic rules, and to evince rather provincial 
dialectism (if I may use the word) than the mere engraftment 
of foreign words upon a pre existent and wntten language t 

* Formerly it wm oftlled HmdooM (Hindtd). Tlus has fallen greatly into diare 
pnte, and very properly, aa the mlea of Sandhi are against it 

t PreCSoe to Sanalmt Grammar, p. p IX. and X. 

t Hodgoon B IBnstnUiona of Baddhiam, p 186 
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If one language is to be recognued as another, because mimy 
of the words are from the latter, then Enghsh is to be leoogzuz- 
ed as Latin But we can hardly conceive this to 1)6 the ground 
wluch is taken History throws a satisfactory light on such cases 
When one tnbe overcomes another having a d^erent language 
and settles among them, as the Brahmans did, the conquerors 
gradually adopt the same mode of looking at ol^cts as the more 
numerous body of men amongst whom they dwell, but retain 
very many of the names they formerly gave to these objects. 
England, France, Persia afford instances of this We are sure 
tliat India is another, aud thus account for the largo proportion 
of Sanskrit terms in Hindi * 

Moreover, we think, that one language must be considered 
independent of, though not, on this ground, unrelated to ano- 
ther, when the grammatical forms of each are different— just os 
Persian is regarded as another tongue than Turkish, though 
having many of the same words It is not enough to say, that 
the ongiual stock has been modified or corrupted We know 
that a newly formed language retains that of the grammatioal 
structure of the language from which it is drawn Yet there 
18 very little simiianty between the Hindi forms and the Sans- 
knt, except by direct derivation. If, however, this difference has 
been caused by * following systematic rules, then the Greek 
would have much more right to be placed among tongues not 
having ' an independent origin pnor tc^^the Sansknt* The two 
languages are remarkably alike in Bome of their nominal and 
verbal inflexions , and, besides, have numbers of roots corres- 
ponding in sound and in meamng Any one may see the 
resemb^ce between the Greek roots ^ do^J r e»tj 

fephu^J W CletpKJ (lamhy) &c, and the Sanskrit 
oa, (uiy alhu^ hp, labA, &o , having the same seose. Would 
the Editor say that the Greek is postenoi to and dependent on 
the Sanskrit? The relation of case is expressed in Hmdi by 
partides placed after the noun in Sanslmt by eertain formi 
affixed to the verb. The refined and lengthy system, averse to 
all auxihanes, for the oonjugmtioa of the verb in Suasknt, ib 
strikingly contrasted with the simple forms of the Hin di and its 
frequent use of auxiliaries There are verbs m Sondent which 
act as auxiiianes, but they are joined to * adverbs, or nouns 
converted into adverbs, and are very different from the auxili- 
aries used la Hmdi*— fAair object being to acconmhsh modifica- 
tions of meaning as the same verbid root Besides in Sansknt, 

* ItiB by DO aoBiiB • MUng Mgnnteni mferoor of oiorTieir,lbattibepinneM ntfai 
pniuklve qpeecb m ond not noims. 
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the most oommoa form of yerb is that oompounded with pre- 
positions We have not one instance of this m Hindi We 
get oomponnd roots to which the Ehndi mflexioxiB are appended , 
bat then these are drawn from the Sansknt direct, and are not 
charaotenstio of the Hindi The speakers of a language would 
not be inclined to renounce this mode of conveying thought , 
but would be more likely to adopt it — if they had it not And 
the fret of the Ebndi not havmg it except through Sansknt, is a 
strong argument for its distmctness from that language These 
considerations appear to us decisive and prevent us from regard- 
ing Sanskrit as the onginal ' stock of ^e Hindi We can 
account for a number of the words being the same , but each 
language fails to stand the test of sameness with the other 
They are of the same great family , but we require a different 
light to what we have, ere we can say which was the founder 
We beheve, indeed, that it will be long before any one shall be 
singled out to fill that place 

Like all other extensively spoken languages, the Hindi has 
vanous dialects, in some of which marked peculiarities exist 
Among these tbe most noted is the Brij bhasha, which has 
almost established itself as the mould into which Hindi poetry 
shall be run In addition to this, Mr Elliot, m a map contained 
in his ' glossary, distinguishes eight other local dialects The 
Bnj IS a dialect rather from its sounds, the others from their 
words These are characterised very much like the dialects of 
other languages, and all have the same grammatical basis The 
grammar is very simple, and in its use of auxiliary verbs pre- 
sents a close affinity to European languages * With some 
unimportant changes, a few apparently for euphony, the Urdu 
has tedten this grammar The distinction, between the two Ian 
guages, 18 frequently said to he m the Hindi drawing on an mdi 
genous or Sanskrit source, and the Urdu on a Persian or Arabic 
It may be well, for the sake of defining, to make this representa 
tion, but we must not forget that in usage many exceptions 
would be found The early wnters of Hindi, as Bihari L&l and 
Tulsidas, are not without words which would be called Urdu 
The staple of their words is Sansknt, and their style is above the 
comprehension of the body of the people, for whom some 
interpreter of their works is needed And although they wrote 
apart from the suggestion or supenntendence of foreigners, 
yet we beheve the Prems 4 gar would be said to be purer 
Hmdi No one hesitates, however, to place the Satsay and 

* Ttie aohoUr win reoogiiiMy In I2ie plnnl terminntion on, ■ form to which he hae 
been aoooetomed— of Tentonio. The dhTerenoe of the Towelt a and e will oo 
eaaion no difflenltj 
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Bam&jan among pore Bh& 8 h 4 * woHeb. But what are we to 
make of the usual wntten and spoken language of the present 
time ? The epistles wntten m Kaitbi, (the wntten oharaoter of 
the N&gan) or N 4 gan , the literary scraps, generally poetical , 
and the native newspapers published at Benares in the NAgan, 
are all characterised by a greater amount of UrdA words than 
the wntings of an earlier penod But among the Hindus, and 
we might add Mahommedans too, there is little or no idea of 
what belongs, or is foreign, to either tongue The opimon ex* 
pressed by some young Pundits, we dare say, would be found 
that of most natives When spoken to on the necessity of cul- 
tivating the hhdshd^ they, in substance, replied, * we do not know 
what you mean by BhAshA, the only distinotion we make between 
words 18 Sanskrit or not Sanskrit We often hear from the peo 
pie, inhabitants of a city especially, a combination of Urdu and 
Hindi which no test of the kind stated above could resolve 
Extract the terms used on rehgious subjects — the remainder 
shall mar our ideas of hnguistio symmetry, and be opposed to 
our standard of purity There is, however, an absence of Ara- 
bic and Persian gemtives, &c , such as are found in Urdu works 
But these works themselves do not agree to the rule For 
example take the BAgh-o BahAr We have opened the edition 
of that work, published by Dr Forbes witb vocabulary, at two 
different places The first passage contained twenty-eight words 
of all sorts, and of these twenty-four were neither Persian nor 
Arabic The second had thirty eight words Omitting auxilia- 
ry verbs, and the particles, which are all Hindi with the excep- 
tion of a note of exclamation marked both S and P (Sansknt 
and Persian) and a P conjunction, there were left nine Urdu 
and twelve Hindi words t This result may surprise some who 
speak of Urdu as if it were, grammar excepted, quite distinct 
from Hindi And if these sentences be a frir specimen of the 
style of the book, and, as they were taken quite at random and 
were not among its pure Hindi parts, we have no reason to 
doubt they are, they go to show that UrdA has something else^ 
to a larger extent even, than Persian or Arabic terms Something 
like the rule certainly holds , but not in the broad manner nsnally 
laid down We must, therefore, on all accounts, look on Hindi 
as the most important of the elements forming the speech by 
which we communicate with the natives of Hindustan 

It 18 not easy accurately to define the hmits within which 

• Tha term used by Hindus to express their venuioaltr, sud th«t it is aot 
Sanskrit. 

t There wen fonrteen Hindi, —bnt it hiqppened that two wen each twioe written. 
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Hindi 18 the vernaonlar Id a general way it may be said to be 
so in Behar, Oude, the BajpOtana states, and all that is under 
the jonadiodon of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North West 
provinces Travellers say that they can make their way all over 
India by means of Hindi 1 All educated Mussulmans speak UrdO , 
but the lower non-agncultural and agnoultural Manommedans 
verge towards, and generally speak like the Hindus According 
to the rough statistical return, pubhshed by the Government of 
the North West, the proportion of Hindu to Mahommedan is as 
nine to one and if Behar and the Sagur and Nerbudda territo 
ries were included this proportion would probably nse 

The study of EQndi by our countrymen has been very shght 
Beyond the Prem Sagur few have read any thing— exclusive of 
those who have interoourse with Hindus on other points than 
such as relate to law or commerce The mass of the population 
who live apart from educated Mohommedans or Europeans, and 
have had little to do with courts, will be found to speak in a 
manner which only a small number of their rulers could under 
stand We have heard a respectable Munshi, a Mussulman, 
acknowledging his ignorance of what was said by some Ganges 
boatmen, residents of his own city Most Europeans, (though 
quite at ease in conversing with Vakils,} such as have read Urdd, 
or those accustomed to talk with educated men, have been in 
similar circumstances Some one to explain being at hand, this 
fact has not made a lasting impression, or induced mquiry into 
the causes of the difficulty in comprehending the speaker Dif- 
ference of pronunciation only partiolly accounts for it Even a 
good knowledge of Hmdi would not clear it all up , for there 
are forms m use among the uneducated classes entirely unnoticed 
by the writers of grammars of this language Facility in the 
use of it would be helpful, and, with learnt men, almost suffi- 
cient to enable us to understand whatever might be uttered 
Besides, Hmdi boasts of a literature, and on this ground 
alone would be worthy of attention There are more works , 
some of them, we beheve, more read , and, beyond all question, 
more influential upon its readers and bearers than the Urdfl * 
That so few shotdd have made efforts after a knowledge of it , 
that no whispering of its use and no indication of its power, 
should have been notioed by the majonty who, m oamp or court, 
have dealings with those who handle it, and whose mental fur- 
mture it supplies , and that some go so far as to say that there 
18 no real need for a dictionary of its words , — all this tends to 

to reriew goototbjog %t (ke Hindi UtantUm, nnd 
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show how onwillmg we are to penetrate below the siirfiu)e — 
hardly ever, onless some special oironmstance calls us to do «o 
There have been, and are, instances of another kind , and, as 
confirming onr own ideas, we quote from the preface to Mqor 
Broughton s * Selections the popular poetry of the Hin- 
dus ** Many reasons might be offered for onr neglect of the 

* Hindi language, but perhaps none satisfactory , for the advan- 

* tage of clearly understanding, and bemg understood by those 
‘ whom we command, is too evident to stand in need of any arga- 
‘ ment to enforce it We are very apt to contemn the common 

* language of the Hindus as illiterate and vulgar, and as one 
‘ used only by the lowest classes of the people whereas, m fact, 

* it is simply rustic and not vulgar , can boast of many admirable 

* literary productions , and is spoken by every description of 

* Hindu, in all the Western Provinces of our extensive empire 
' A principal reason for the general neglect of the Hindi Ian- 

* guage, is the facility of oommumoation with our Hindi, as well 
‘ as Mahommedan sulyects afforded by the Urdu. With this 

* language, however, few of our Hindi sipaHs ore conversant 

* when ihey quit their native viHages In the oourse of a long 
‘ service they doubtless acquire more of it, but throughout their 

* lives, they generally retain so much of their original (feileot, that 

* It not un^quendy requires a third person to interpret between 
' a veteran soldier and oven bis expenenoed officer pp 3 and 4 

The inconsiderate adoption, by our eaiiier authonties in 
country, of the forms of the Mahommedan rulers, has oontn- 
buted much to keep the Hindi from occupying its proper place 
The use of Urdfi in the civil courts is a step m the nght direc- 
tion, and we hope the time is not for distant, when petitions or 
complaints, m N4gari or Kaithi, shall be received in all the 
courts of the North West, as freely as the indescribable and 
absurd Fersianized Urdu now in vogue At present we ques- 
tion whethei one half of those having cases in the courts could 
tell the meamng of what had been wntten, although tbe mate- 
n^s were given by themselves Why might they not toll their 
story in their own way? It would be a wide and a wise 
advance Yet when one sees how very hard it is for men to 
break the swaddling bands thrown around them to guide 
^oir first attempts, how very gladly many would return to the 
old and often unreasonable modes which they first used, how 
frequently a season of progress is followed by one of retrogres- 
sion, he might fear that agam the Persian would be established 
in its former position In this, however, there would be the more 
hope of the ferther step to !&ndi being taken, when the move 
forward should again be the wish of those in power 
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We baye no desne to keep the Urdti and Hindi as distinct 
media of intercoorse All seems tending to an amalgamation, 
and we are sore that no efforts to keep them apart will be of 
avail It would be the part of wisdom, then, to aim at producing 
a suitable and considerate umon, instead of stickling for punsm 
A few intelligent men might direct their mmds to this end so 
as to guide the undiscermng people to a cautious result, and 
prevent after generations from the regrets, which nearly all Eng 
bshmen have felt, that more of the Anglo-Saxon element h^ 
not been preserved m the English language The Hindi and 
Urdd are more nearly related than were the Anglo Saxon and 
Norman French They sustain, however, a somewhat similar 
position to each other, and, though we hardly look for the former 
to supplant the latter, we do anticipate its being more largely 
used And we think that the Hindi element should have atten- 
tion fixed upon it, for the very purpose of being drawn upon 
for words and idioms Lest we should be understood as advoca- 
ting some uncouth barbarous combination, let us mention what 
we mean by taking more of the Hindi element 

Verbs in Urdii are frequently formed by taking a Hmdi verb 
and associating with it an Arabic or Persian noun * Four or 
five of ^ese Hindi verbs are very ready to dance attendance on, 
and take into all sorts of positions, these strangers They are 
exceedingly phable — above the extreme of pohteness But one 
does not hke a stnng for a staff, or a daw in peacock s feathers 
As a matter of taste such heterogeneous alliances are objection- 
able They make solecisms which could be easily avoided 
For there are single verbs in Hindi which would, in general, 
equally well express the idea conveyed by the umon of foreign 
noun with native verb We would take the former, when used 
by the people, and substitute them for the latter Both purity 
and Bimphcity would be gainers by this, and a helping hand 
to the attainment of a vemaoulax patent to all would be givem 
On a similar plan, and for like reasons, Persian or Arabic forms, 
with a few exceptions, of the gemtive and plural— -certain nouns, 
&o would we exclude Perhaps the nearest approach to the 
style we should wish to be aimed at, is found in the BaitAI 
pacbisi or Smgh&san battisi Those who have had intercourse 
with the Hindus and lower Mahommedans of a city, would be 
found assenting to the statement, that these works are better 
representatives of the usual style of conversation among such 
classes, than either the Bagh o bahar on the one hand, or the 
Prem Sagur on the other 

• OecMiomaiy Penum Teri)ml roota bw the Hindt oMyamtionil •JBjm In muih 
n oaie, bowerer, they temnin no longer iliens, but «« nntonuiiod by ‘ not of uMge* 
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A question may anse as to the sooiee firtim whenoe we would 
draw Boientiho terms Idr Thompson in his prefim adyooates 
the insertion from Sanskrit of whatever such terms are not 
Ibnnd in the yemaoular On the supposition that Urdd and 
Hindi are to be kept distmct, this woidd be obviously right , but 
as the two must be gradually fused into one^ we could not accord 
with this procedure We are no more mohned to SanskntiBed 
Hindustani (as we may call the amelgamation about to be) , than 
we are favour^le to Persianised Uidd Yot from whence to 
adopt such terms is somewhat difficult to tell The thin^ must 
be j^own before the tertn for it can be understood > and though 
a long word in such circumstances be as easy as a short, yet 
there are some compounds,* made up of well-known terms, tmit 
would aid early comprehension We should much prefer the 
natives themselves to decide upon this matter , but as they are 
likely to be guided by their European teachers, it would be 
needful for the latter to consider well on what plan they should 
regulate their translations t When the thing was not known 
to the Hindu, or not so well known to him as to the Arab, 
this might give the preponderance to an Arabic term , and 
when the case was reversed, to a Sansknt — supposing no collo- 
quial word, or combination of words, would express it Where 
mere was nothing special to tom the balance, some such inde- 
finite considerations, as greater suitability, ease of pronunciation, 
connexion with words in common use, likelihood of being 
understood, should decide on the term sought for 

However, it is time to proceed to the Mfilment of the right 
we have assumed to ourselves, of passing a judgment upon the 
merits of any book that may come before us We trust that the 
preceding observations will not appear very wisely connected 
with reviewing a Dictionary of the Hindi Our design has been 
to obviate any objection that might exist to snob a Diotiona^ 
because it appeared unnecessary The Hindi language in itself 
IS attractive , it is very extensively spoken , it is the foundation 
and forms the pnncipal element, of the IJrdfi, it has an in 
fluenUal literature , and the two should be cautiously, but per- 
sevenngly, and to a greater extent, made to unite, in order that 
the desirable result of one vernacular for Hindustan proper. 


* We refer here to words sooh «s those with Konot desorlbiiig certain laathemstiosl 
finues Why riioalds man, from the absurd fesr of not speshmg or writing ^wfeUxdB, 
a^t tenna from die Arable when be hsa pan^mia, ohahiikona, fee.-- the ezset ami 
Talents to pentagtm, bexigon, fee. and in harmony wita the gennis of the Temaeolarf 

f Many of the terms must he tnm^fbrred, and it might be adTisabla, as a gODenl 
rule, to transfer The diffloolty would be the same 

A 1 
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might be fiioilitated These considerations amply justify the 
compilation and publication of a Hindi Dictionary 
ThiSj we believe, is the first general Hindi and Engbsh Dic- 
tionary The dictionanes of the IJrdfi had, of course, many 
Hindi words , and Shakespear has firequently inserted them in 
Ibeir proper characters Captain Fnoe, in his Vocabulary of 
words in the Fremsagur, has left a very good specimen of what 
was required, and, considermg the time in which he issued it, 
deserving the highest praise It was, however, intended to 
assist in the reading of that work only, and did not include even 
all the words used in it This was succeeded by the Hindi 
Dictionary of Mr Adam — an agent of the London Missionary 
Society at Benares It, although exceedingly valuable, de- 
manded some acquamtance with the language before it could be 
available, as both the words and significations are m Hindi It 
would not be just to omit Mr Elliot s ‘ Supplement to the 
glossary of Indian terms Though publish^ for a special 
purpose, and embraomg numerous words not Hmdi, yet it refers 
to so many purely Hindu customs and views, as to afford, oc- 
casionally, aid o&erwise unattainable, to the student, and bo 
a valuable guide to future Lexicographers * Still the want of 
a Dictionary suitable to Europeans was not met, and this is 
what Mr Thompson has endeavoured to do He apphed him- 
self long since to the work of compiling, but afterwards had 
made request to three individuals, in whose knowledge, skill, 
and abihty he could put confidence, to apply themselves to this 
work t Various ciioumstanoes have combing to throw the work 
on his own hand We would congratulate him on the favorable 
completion of his toil and perseverance, and hope that he will 
be encouraged by an early and rapid sale 

Our wishes for a Dictionary for Hindustan are not yet reahsed 
We need one embracing both Hindi and Urdfi, thus to be of 
service in perusmg any work in either dialect We have no 
great fancy for any Dictionary which professes to give those 

* We tnurt l£r Elliot will loosi ftilfil the bcmt be bee eweed to be entertained of 
the meannoe of tbe second part Now that the first part is out of print, we would 
w that it waa yvej ahortai^ted in tiie oflioiala of the Ooremnient of the North 
yfuX to print ao few apaie copies, sod at raoh a prohibidTe price, of this ralaable 
work, and that Ifr Elliot, thoogh not now attariied to the North Weat would use bia 
hiflniiinw with its Gorernment to undertake tbe pnbheation of a larm and eheaper 
impresaiota. Or if Ooramment would not do fidi, wonld it not allow o&ers to do so t 

f We hare part of a mannseript Dietumaiy of the Hindi in our poaaewioa->poa- 
eiUy drawn w one of the genflemen to rdnm Ur Thompson leiiBrs. If so, it 
is a matter or eongratalatlaii fiiat the work has lUlen on Mr T as his complladoa Is 
not ah^ifiy siqMBckv to the MS., thoogh perhaps searoely so well representing the 
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Hindi words only which are need m good Urdd , deemilig this 
to be very much the same as if Johnson s Diotiona^ of the 
English, were to be pnbhshed with the omission of aU Anglo* 
saxon words not found in two or three of the pnnoipal Engludi 
authors 

Since the begmmng of this century the collection of words in 
the lexicons of oertam languages hiss taken altogether a new 
and more soientifio form The help which one &ids in them 
may tend to produce too unhivourable a judgment of those in 
which similar features may not appear Besides, these languages 
have been long the object of study, many, skilful and learned, 
have expend^ their abilities upon thenL Some of them too are 
not now spoken, and have the advantage of a few authors to 
whom appeal for words and their usage may be made Still we 
are, surely, not expecting too much m a dictionary, designed for 
those who are gropmg their way to the acquisition of any lan- 
guage, that It should ^ord light on certain conspicuous points 
A word is hke a companion with whom we are to have long and 
intimate fellowship We like to know about bis parents, bis 
place of burth, his age, the vanous events that have occurred to 
bim modifying to a great degree bis pursuits, whether or not we 
can agree with him, and in what matters we can calculate upon 
his cordial aid To make a word a useful instrument of our 
mind, we wish to know whether it he a pure word, that is 
belonging to the language as slanguage, or whether it is affihated 
to a different to^^ue, m one way or other brought into contact 
with the former Besides, whether it be original or derived, 
expressing one conception, or a oombinaUon of conceptions, 
showing die source, or a pomt after somethmg else has been 
added We want to know how long it has been in nse whether 
one of those which was long employed, but fell mto desuetude , 
or one which has come in to express thought at a later stage of 
the language whether it be such as can be traced through all 
the developments of the language , or, on the one hamd, it be 
used only m the elevated style of poetry , or, on the other, be 
confined to certain parts of the country We wish to know if its 
form has at all ohan^ed, so as to be able to recognize it at any 
point if it retain its early signification or has qualified or 
changed it the senal steps by which that change has been 
aocomphshed and whether these changes of form and meaning 
be local or general In making such d*^ "***^dR we may be 
thought too exaotmg Mr Thompson offers his oompilatum 
to the reading portion of the oommanity in general, |q 
students of Hindi and the patrons of its htexature, in {lartioular ** 
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He conceives tliat, there is no department of study vrhtoh the 
present vrork wdl not be found to be helpfdl in advancing , and 
terms are to be met vnth m it both simple and abstract We 
do not say that he has not efBscted what he intended , but, that 
there are various points, next to indispensable in a lexicon, of 
which he has taken no notice, and so for we consider his work 
defective We are not of those who think that to make a 
dictionary is as easy a way of gaming feme as a man can take— 
that he is lost to have enough of patience to wnte out stimgs of 
words alphabetically, and then put the vanous sigmfications 
after each word To us the compilation of a good dictionary 
appears one of the highest achievements of leaning, and the 
man who arranges it, to be invested with an amount of know- 
ledge of the pnociples of universal Grammar, of skill in 
detecting ooinoidenoes and unravelling perplexities, of acuteness 
in tracing the vanous shades of meaning m a word, and indi 
eating to others where one goes off into another, such as very 
few indeed possess If any of our readers think we are magni- 
fying the difficulties of gettmg a saUafactory dictionary, let him 
sit down and wnte all he can about such words as th%kdnd,pakkd, 
kdnidn ^ , taking our hmts, as to what is advisable, for a test of 
whether he has done the work well or not 

There are reasons why we might have expected somethmg 
more than Mr Thompson has given In Ptioe, Shakespear, 
&o we learn by letters whether a word be Sansknt or £Qnd1, 
Arabic or Persian "V^y has this good ousto^been forsaken ? 
Not because there are only Sansknt and Hmdi words m the com- 
pilation, and htde good would result from distmguishing the 
possessions of each For though we have noticed few words 
nom sources not Indian, we have seen batrahh, kalam, paUtk,^ 
and vanous words in the idioms as tauha, zamfn, dec Such 
words however, as hddshdh khabar, qa%d, hazrat, all of which 
are employed in the Bhaktim&l, no late work, are not found 
In the present state of the lanmiages of Hindustan it is very 
needful that the difference in the ongin of words shoiild be 

shown i* j 

Pnoe and Shakespear, generally, give the denvahon of words 
We have not noticed one mstance in Thompson Yet to know 
how useful It 18 , take only one instance — the verb Dhdnd Mr. 
Thompson gives the foUowmg as its signifioationB To run, to 
make haste, to to%l and labour, to drudge , to worship One is 
very apt to doubt of any people makmg it openly appear that 

• M«yiKAdielMttwoirorifbebodiHM«dOUPer^ 

to both f Y EUtoriGlomry wider ‘begir^ So lOeo of the Terbe noticed on p. 9 mU 
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they esteemed their worsh^ a drudgery — as would lie the case 
if the same word answered for both We get the explanatioit 
of dbs difficulty m bodi Pnoe and Shakespear Dh£td^ m its 
sense to worship, is derived from dhydn, religious meditation, 
and its other meanings from dhaw to go or move 

Following the example of his processors Mr Thompson 
has given ^e pronunciation of each word in Boman letters 
When quoting so directly from his compilation we use his own 
system, though far from liking it It is defective and inappro- 
priate It has no way of distinguishmg the cerebrals from the 
dentals, the long 'u from the short *u In writmg English we 
might prefer something like this mode of his, but in scientffio 
works we look, if not for more accordance with that system to 
which the sanction of our usage is given, at least for so much 
consistency and specification as to prevent doubt as to accuracy 
of sound In that Bomanizing system m which every sound 
has its equivalent letter or mark, a wrong mode of pionounoing 
IS but too easily acquired Where each sound has not a definite 
representative this evil is greatly aggravated 

In no Urdfi or Hindi Dictionary as yet have we seen any 
regpilar effort to pomt out poetical, obsolete, or local words — with 
the exception of a few of a certain class in Shakespear Wo 
learn nodiing of the time when a word enjoyed what may be 
called its classic use, nor, in the use of a rare word, who used it 
These points are still desiderata 

In the case ote change in the form of a word, Thompson is 
mnoh better than Shakespear The latter, however, is not 
open to blame as his is professedly a Diotionan of the Urdu, 
m which these changes are seldom observable In Hindi they 
ocoui frequently, and Mr Thompsonhas inserted many as 
rdkhna, ^ , but omits ldgn&, thdhy and others In not finding 
one set of forms we have been much suipnaed Barely if ever 
18 an instance of the very common practice of insertmg ‘w in the 
causal form of the verb taken notice of as hajdwnd, otkhduf- 

ndf &X3 

The dictionaries in use lu Hindustan are susceptible of great 
improvement in tracing the various and related significations of 
the same word They ought not to be thrown together as a medley , 
but, by position and symbols, have the pnonty, dependence, 
consistency, and connexion amongst the several inserted mean- 
ings mdicated In some of the dioUonanes numerals are used 
to show these differences, but leaving }et plenty of scope for 
improvement Mr T uses the somioolon, seemingly to disttn- 
gnish one variation m sense from another The logioid depen- 
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dance has, however, been freqaentlj violated* and of this we will 
give instances Pnoe in his vooabolarj has as follows 

Aparddh — Offence, fault, transgression Mr Thompson^'^ts 
m * cnme' as second meaning and adds * gmlt, sin * 

AparddM — k. criminal, a sinner, an offender To this Mr T 
adds * transgressor, one culpable Shakespear m a somewhat si- 
milar manner confounds the sigmfioations, bat we acquit them all 
of thinking with Tallyrand that a fault is worse than a crime 
The terms are derived from ap away from, and rddh to complete 
The first meaning would therefore be ' not doing neglect this 
would constitute a ‘ fault , and hence an ‘ offence Etymologi- 
cally the meamng ‘ transgression cannot be sustained, and, 
perhaps, if customary native usage were accurately inquired into. 
It nought be found that it always indicated a coming short, not 
an unconscious or resolute violation, of duty 

Dhoondh — s m Dim-sightedness , haziness, mistiness, 
(Thompson) These meanings should be reversed as natural 
objects must have been first observed, and from the haze or mist 
over them, which might be supposed before a man to obstruct 
his vision, the word would be applied to not seeing well, hence 
dim sightednesB should be last 

Bhudr — adj Happy, prosperous, lucky, propitious, s m 
Prospenty, fortune, happiness, a fragrant grass (cypcrw) ^ 
a wagtail (Thompson) * We see no cause for arranging the 
meamngs of adjective and substantive m a different order, 
but this seems to bear out our idea that the v4i||e of the logical 
order has not been appreciated With such views as we may 
suppose the early speakers of this word to have had — connecting 
the present and its circomstauces directly with something 
extenor and supenor — the order should be ‘Fortune, prospenty, 
happiness 

We find no hint of a word being locally used, and such terms 
are very spanugly, if at all, given Much benefit would have 
been obtained &)m Elliots glossary, on some points m which 
we deem Mr Thompson to be deficient In extenuation be 
might urge the unfixedness of the Hindi One goes to books 
wntten long ago — he finds the style very different from what 

« W«hamptirpofldTreft«iiiedfiK>mrafemiif to Uie connexion be traced 

in tbii word betw^ die materiel ottjaot and the mental oonolnaloD , ae the words mn 
be different, alUioagfa tlie same in sound It may be worth noting, howerer, that it u 
deemed good at all times to eee a bud, which firom the deeoription giren ia a wagtail , 
but in the month kartik if two be seen it is an omen of a Inel^ year We can not learn 
of any bird which the people call bhadr , but this meanfaig is feimd in Wflsons Bans* 
cnt Dictiooaiy 
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18 now E^ken Is he to take all the words osedin them ? Then 
the books now wntten are few, and in some of them the style 
of former works is imitated, so diat he has htde help 
them Is he then, to take only the spoken language ? But 
how can he collect the words on all subjects ? For he can taka 
only such as he knows are used , and how is he to know that 
many of them are not confined to the distnot in which he may 
be These considerations do make us forbeanng in oui onU* 
cism, while we mention defects 

If we had the abihty and leisure to make a Dictionary of the 
Hindi, we would get vocabulanes made of the best known 
works, and add all other words we should find to be employed by 
the people We would also take the works published by Euro< 
peans, m order to obtam certain classes of words We would 
confine ourselveB to these sources The language of the books, 
especially the poetical, has very much Sanskrit mingled with it, 
but as the reading natives make use of these boo&, we should 
have no option in the matter We should not deem ourselves 
to possess the right of inserting compound words which 
mtffht be used because others similar to them have been or 
to interpolate any term which we might imagine would supply 
a defect in the language If we arranged die proper names 
at all we would adopt Adams plan, and have diem separate 
firom the other words If not to be given we would make ex- 
ception in favour of words expressing a family, class, or tnbe 
Mr Thompsoi||[|^ not supplied us with definite information 
as to how he hnRade his compilation If we do not mistake 
the meamng of the following passage, he would seem to have 
drawn largely on the Sansknt It will not, surely, be consi- 
dered a fault in the present compilation that it embraces, and 
even abounds, with terms purely Sansknt , ^d such denva- 
tions must neoessanly serve to ennoh the language, whodier 
spoken or wntten ' " The compiler, therefore, hopes that he will 
be pardoned for having added to his compilation so largely firom 
tho parent language, tonus, famihar, it may be, only to the 
learned part of the population, but hardly in use among the 
other classes of natives, p iv andv He does this, first, be^se 
the spoken Hindi does not offer, he thinks^ some needed words, 
for which the Sansknt must be drawn upon And, second, we 
quote his own words as we are not quite sure that we understand 
mem nght, let, then the European scholar not hesitate, m 
his conversation and composition, to adopt a style that shall 
show hiB attainments to be on a par with those of the kamed 
men of the country, at the same time that his judioioofi sekotiaii 
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oi universally understood terms sh^ render bis oommuniGa 
tion level with the oapambes of all olaases of people, * p v Our 
objection to this plan is that it makes a Dictionary not of ^e 
Hindi language, but of that and Bomething more It is, there 
fore, so far misleading , and we think Mr Thompson h^ been 
drawn aside by it Any one taking up his Dictionary will easily 
discover the great proportion of compound words, many of 
which might well be omitted, see, for example, words com 
pounded with hahu, dharm, dhirgh These compounds may 
be all in, or according to, Sansknt, yet if not in Hindi why 
should they be inserted ? We would not mark such copiousness 
as a fault if all the compound words were jgfiven , but we do 
not find some words* which are used in Hindi works as andhan 
wealth m gram, chkhthpat, a land-propnetor, inangalachdr^ 
rejoicing, andkddhundh blind, bhndly, (Shake) , hence, one 
who sees not the nght, unjust 

Under certain words imoms are given, for some of which 
there is no cause, e g under hdt, hdthf as the meaning is veir 
clear from the several words of which they are composed 
Shidiespear seems to have been followed in this matter, yet 
not wisely It was, doubtless not the cold weather when Mr 
Thompson was at the letter ^ g, or he surely would not have 
omitted from the idioms under gald^-gald htgamd, to have a 
sore throat We have repetitions of words, with their meamngs 
attached, rather superfluously on the same ^ge , as dos and 
dosh^ hhuntm and hhusm, hit and hitt jf||k 

We have noticed a want of many of the MR used m the 
difierent arts and sciences In Bhetonc, the following terms, 
used in a Hindi work, we have not found Upamey to be illus 
trated by Atyuhtd hyperbole Vntty anuprds alhteration We 
expected to have an explanation of the technical words applied 
to the different kinds of verse , as Doh&, ohaup&i, Kabit, Tuk, 
Pod, &o and we obtained, Dohd, a couplet, distich , Ohaup&i, 
a sort of metre or verse, consisting of four feet f pudj or lines , 
Kuht, a sort of verse, poetry , Fud a foot or rather Ime of a 
stanza, Took one line of a poem, a rhyme This is not clear 
How are we to diatmguish Doha from kahtt ^ Is a chaupai 
two dohas ^ Are tuk and pud the same ? The wont of suffi- 

* OnM fof All «e would state, that owing to different modes of sndlinff words, as 
‘ b for v/ sh for s, &o, or a different amoigement of the letters, we bare neegoently 
thought words, whieh we ultimately diseoseied, had been omitted. We hare UJkeii 
oare to look at the different places, whereby some obsnees andehanm a w(ffd miffht be 
•ad beliere Crat hi no instaaee mentioned by ns dudl die term be ronnd. Mr Tnon^ 
son is pardy to blame for diis as be is not eonsistent in hismode For mumple toe 
doable letter, < ksh is pat in * t after andin * bh' at ttie snd of all the sonaonants. 
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oient definitenesB » a greAt caase of macooiate imjmsMits 
Doha IS literally ‘ a couplet Yet it would be oorrM^y tepie^ 
sented by the English oommoB metre m which the sad 
third hues do not rhme, each of these lines would be a tmk. 
But the natives reckon onlv two lines to a doha, yet say 
that there are &ur tuh, not pad The commonest measures of 
doha are twelve and fourteen mdtr-a — a consonant with a vowel 
sound attached Kabtt is a short poem. It is said, there «e 
five different kinds as there are more or fewer tuks in the Jtahtf 
All chaupata may be habits, as dWpada may be tttia, but ws 
cannot reverse this 

There are many terms connected with agrioultare which we do 
not find in the Dictionary The compiler asks indulgent consi- 
deration for having seemingly neglected, it may be some of the 
easiest terms We by no means censure him for this, as such words 
can with difficulty be all remembered He will acquit us of all 
intention to be captious if we mention a few words and meanings, 
which we have met in reading or conversation, and have not seen m 
his work We do not pretend to lexical aoooracy m the significa- 
tions Anat or Antm, a knot Anuktd, incoi^arableness 
Apartd, boundlessness Abir, a powder used in the Holi Chatil, 
level Chhdm thin Ndn or Ndna, small Bantk, a merchant. 
Bharaak with all one s power Qeunra,* land close to a vil- 
lage , generally considered to be good, and m which the poppy 
IS nsu^y sown, Vntti style Halsi one who is dehghted, s 
lover, Bogandh OTBaugandh\ an oath Tumhdrd and ham&rd 
your and our 

Agam, omissions of meamngs — the words and some sigmfi- 
oations being given, — Chola, the outer envelopment of a man, 
the body a sugarmill Pr<z«aiiy, a discourse Pardl, 

straw (of nee should have been added) Charhdo, an offenng^ 
Baras and Bdrsdi, a hko, water Hdr, land at a distance from 
a village, Palak, twmkle of the eye, the link between ' eye^ 
lid and a moment We notice a word in this part which as 
it signifies changes that are occurring not seldom m these 
days, m the native as well as the European community, may 
not be unmterestmg Bewdld, bankruptcy Shakespear ques- 

* Bfr Elliot in hit giTM goend. Oiur mode of ^Mlllng WM tato firom a 

Pandit in the Lower Doah, bat in loan Benares diatriet we h&Te beard goenri. It 
IS die same word, howerer Easy and common dnuiges acooont to die duMranee in 
form. 

t This word u qniteHlndi m Its appearanoe, and we bare foond it in a Bh&ahi aoog; 
Shakespear however has marked it and we legsaid it ■■ one of dieae imeds eonuriMatn 
both langoagei in this meaning, and so notiee the ominonu 

- B 1 
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tions whether the word maj not be derived from d^wAlt, bar- 
ter , and intimates that the fortune has been dissipated in gam- 
ing Very unlikely The natives seem to be as much at a 
loss as Europeans to find out the sense of this word One 
of them thus explains , — when a mahajan fiailSi the carpet of 
his ofiBce IS turned over and a light placed upon it The 
object of this is to shew tliat he is in search of his lost rupees 
He is than called dxwalxa^ a word which comes from dxwah 
— a winter festival, in which great numbers of hghts are burned , 
we doubt this too, but it might be tried for the funds of a Bank 
Another explanation is as follows, and we deem it good though 
suspicious We note it as we would have it inserted in (he 
Dictionary Dewala (from dxwala wall), the wall or screen behind 
which a banker transacts his business , the removal of that wall 
OP exposure of accounts, is bankruptcy We can question whether 
the word in itself means bankruptcy, as is given by Mr Thomp- 
son, OP not rather always joined, to convey that signification, 
with mkalna Hence, of course by the frequent use of this verb 
with the noun, when the latter alone can be applied to banking 
affairs, there would be no doubt about its meaning 

As instances of indefimteness, we refer to agrdsar, upakdH, 
in which the substantive and adjective meanings are mixed — to 
par, pay and se for confounding of meanings ^ The same might 
be tested by a reference to kdran, ntmmtt, nuire, hetu So far 
as we have observed, the difference among these useful and 
frequently recurring terms is, that kdran is the doing thing, 
the agent and not the instrument, the reason for, ntmmti 
the cause as operating, the motive, mdre ‘ struck with, the occa 
Bion , and hetu the object for which, the design One of these 
may often, under certain laws, be used in place of another , but 
one IS not at such variance with itself, or so very closely allied 
to each other, as the significations given in the Dictionary would 
make appear 

We have remarked some minor defects too Some months 
and days are explained by a reference to the Enghsh names, but 
those oi pda and aukarhdr are not so The same thing is notice 
able in reference to words expressing the peouhar tenets of Hin- 
duism as ntdht IS fully elucidated , but panchtatur is not 

A number of proper names have been inserted m the body 
of this Dictionary, but very many are omitted We would not 
plead for the insertion of all the proper names in, or even at 
the end of, a Dictionary, whose principal aim is for other classes 
of words We wish only the more common Here, however, 
we do not get Udho, the friend and messenger of Knshna , or 
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Balbir, Enshnas brother, or Birhal, Akbar s celebrated Hinda 
minister , or the celebrated sectarian Kabir besides many others 
always in the mouths of the people Notwithstanding we dud 
the new terms KhrUht and KhrUtyan He does not give 
and the only meaning of Riimt, exoeptmg its signification of 
a certain vegetable substance, is Grecian This is by far too speci- 
fic The geographical notions of the natives of India have not 
been guided by the boundaries of separate countnes Mountains, 
rivers, seas , or treaties, language, habits, matter little to them 
in assigning a term or terms to mark the inhabitants of distant 
countnes 

We had noted a few things more , but the fear of being con- 
sidered tedious, induces us to stop We deemed it nght, how- 
ever, to make no statement without furnishing part of the 
proofs on which we grounded it And while we acknowledge 
that these may wear the appearance of being unfavourable to 
the Dictionary,, we would beg that no one will give a different 
mterpretation to our remarks than we allow The Dictionary 
will fill a place, hitherto Unoccupied, in the libranes of those 
who wish to know Hindi we know not indeed how any such can 
get on without it Mr Thompson states that it contains about 
half a lakh of vocables And though some are given, which 
might have been left out, and some are omitted that should 
have been found, it yet constitutes itself as the most complete 
and best Hindi Dictionary extant 

We have taken this opportunity of indicating what seem to 
be defects m all our Dictionaries of the languages of Upper India, 
making this one the occasion of expressmg our views, as well 
as suggesting some things in which improvement might be 
made on itself 

We have noticed occasional errors of the press, yet they are 
not many The whole getting up is very creditable to, and 
shows great improvement on the outward appearance of works 
issued from the Calcutta Press 
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Art IV — 1 TAe Government Gazette and Aete of the Legu’ 

latwe Council of India 

2 The Acte of the Legislative Council of India, with a Glossa- 
ry, an Analytical Abstract prefixed to each Act, and Copious 

Index, by William Theobald, Esq Barrister-at-law and 

Advocate of the Supreme Court Calcutta, 1844 

We purpose conoluding in the present article our cursory 
and chronological review of the Legislative Acts of the Oounoil 
of India but before we proceed^ we must renew the claim which 
we have already made to the candid and even kind consideration 
of the friends of free discussion and the public The field we 
are upon, is new , we are but pioneers, to point the way, we trust, 
to many others after us, who may, we believe, find some useful 
hints in these pages 

Our last notice came down to the end of 1644 Act No 1 of 
1845, (such IS the usual mode of quoting Acts of the Legisla- 
tive Council) IS an Act to amend Act No 12 of 1841, &c , 
which last mentioned Act was an Act for amending the Bengal 
Code in regard to s^es of land for arrears of revenue The 
manner in which this so called amendment is made, deserves to 
be pointed out and commended , it is, by repeahng the former 
Act, and re enacting it in extenso, with amendments When 
amendments, as m &e present instance, bear but a small pro 
portion to the whole of an Act, this plan appears to involve an 
unnecessarily large expense of printing and paper , but all 
thmgs taken into account it is re^ly economical For, nothing 
is more usual, than further amendments rendered necessary by 
previous ones , and amendments made in separate patches make 
the whole law unmtelhgible , the amendments may then be 
compared to pit falls for the pubhc, and the law becomes 
a snare and a net in the hands of the lawyers We must 
however, observe, that the method which we thus commend 
is not generally adopted m the Act book of India , and pro- 
bably we are indebted for it in the present instance, to the 
direct interest which the Government has in the subject matter 
Obscurities in this great revenue sale law, would only mul- 
tiply references from all parts to the Board of Bevenue, and 
heavily tax the time of Sie Collectors Gtenerally, amend- 
ments of Acts are made as in the Enghsh Statutes by 
bits and scraps, which the legist and pubhc are left to collate 
and put together In the present Act, the substance or object of 
the chief amendments is as commendable as the manner of 
them They substitute what is fair and equitable for arrange- 
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ments vrhich were equally permoious to the landholder and the 
Government They abohsh a wrongs which consisted in 
peremptorily selling property for arrears of revenue, on, we 
may say, the very instant of forfeiture, without any notice what- 
ever, and, of course without any intermediate legal proceedings 
Mr Theobald, m one of his notes upon this Act thus desonl^ 
the alteration effected by it ~ 

“ The greater part of this Act, as will appear by the foUowmg noiee, is 
a literal re-enaotment of Act 12, 1841, whiw la repealed by the aooTe SeO' 
tion. The alterattons are ohiefly in the 8d and 6th Serous and their 
object 10 , to giro notice to the public of eyeiy estate which is in arrear, and 
of its liability to he sold, unless the arrears are paid on or before a day also 
notified This notice to the pubho is adapted to produce competition at the 
sale, by attracting bidders. It also informs mortgagees, and other non resi 
dent or distant piopnetors, of the danger m whi^ the estate is placed, and 
wbidi may be owi^ to the negligence or fraud of their agents or Mookh 
tear 

By the former law, certain fixed and general sale days were auTOmted by 
the Sudder Board of Reyenue But what estates would be sol^ could he 
known only to the Collector, to his officers, and to persons attending the 
sale , because the arrears were payable until sunset of the next preceding 
day The sale day was known by reason of the general orders of the Board 
of Bevenue but not the partioulors of sale, b^use, practically speaking, 
there was no mteryal between the sale and the forfeiture of the pro^rty 

The alteration made m this respect is as follows The oudder Board 
instead of apj^inting, as before by notice in the OazetU, certain general 
sale days, is directed to appoint what may be called certain extreme general 
pay-days, and arrears will be receivable from the defaulters unUl sunset of 
the last pay day, but not after If the arrears are not paid on the last pay 
day, the Collectors, who of course wiU act m this important matter under 
the orders of the Board of Bevenue will advertize the property for sale m the 
manner pointed out hereafter This advertisement is new and is the great 
boon conferred by the above Act 

The first and second Sections of Act \2, 1841, ere the only ones left unre- 
pealed, the former itself merely repeals previous regulations the latter 
merely prohibits the demand of interest on arrears of revenue ” 

Act 2 , 18 an Act for Bombay, for regulating the punishment 
of adultery in the Courts of the East India Company The 
punishment which it prescnbes is fine or imprisonment or both, 
at the discretion of the Court, and it abohshes every other kind 
of punishment The Act also regulates the right to prosecute, 
confining it to the husband, both as against the wife and the 
paramour However well this may accord with European ideas. 
It may be questioned, whether it is consonant with the interests 
of Hindu and Mussulman Society The nght to prosecute, if 
the offence belongs to the branch of criminal law, obviously 
should be pven, to all who are injured by the offence, and there* 
fore should not be demed to the father, brother, or other near 
relations, on whom falls, the maintenance of the peooant daugh- 
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ter, sister, dxi On general principles therefore this would seem 
to be a bad law 

Act 3, establishes an umform rule respecting seounty for costs 
on appeals from all courts m the Bengal Presidency The rule 
whicn it prescnbes is, that it shall not be necessary in every 
case for &e court of appe^ to take seounty ; but in every case 
secunty may be required, before the respondent shall be called 
upon to answer This appears to be a just restnction , sufficient 
on the one hand to check an abuse, and not to prevent a fair 
exercise of the right of appealing and adapted in every pomt 
of view to be a general rule , yet the Act is confined to the Ben 
gal Presidency ? Why? we may ask , not because a similar rule 
was already in force in die other presidencies for, a few pages 
further on in the Act book, we come to an Act for Bombay 
(Act 8) on the subject of appeals^ referring to an entirely differ- 
ent rule, and estabhshmg an exemption from it in the case of 
public officers The true answer to the above question is, that 
generally the Legislative Council merely registers the ideas of 
the different Presidency Governments, and have limited this Act 
to Bengal, it having been suggested by the Bengal Government 

Act 7, IS an Act for regulating the levy of water rent, tolls 
and dues on canals for imgation and naMgation in the N W 
Provinces The Act would have been more correctly entitled, 
an Act to enable the Goiernor of the N W Provinces to regit-^ 
late, dc , for, the Act neither prescnbes a tanff, nor a pnnciple 
to guide the local Government m fixing one, but gives a general 
power to that Government Such unlimited power ought not 
to have been given The pnnciple on which the tolls on canals 
for navigation should be imposed are famihar in political 
economy, though not perhaps at Agra, and therefore they 
should have been expressed in tlie Act as rules for Govern- 
ment On what pnnciple the tolls on canals for irrigation 
should be fixed, may be open to some question but for that 
reason, it was the more incumbent on the Governor General 
in Council, to have laid down rules and principles for the local 
Government This was the proper province of legislation Here 
then we have another instance of the defective working of the 
Legislative Council It may be said, the Governor of the N W 
Provinces is subordinate to the Governor General, and therefore 
if he errs, open to correction Granted, for arguments sake , but 
errors would have been guarded against, if the Act had prescnbed 
just principle, and the rules prescribed what have been exposed 
to discussion 

Act 9, is entitled an Act for amending the schedules of the 
Import Duties The amendment consisted in raising to the 
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extent of between 50 and 75 per cent all the import duties, and 
retaining the differential scale against foreign bottoms 

With respect to the differentid duties, — when the single duties 
were low, three and a half per cent ad valorem, for instance, the 
differential duty was only a heavier but hardly a protective duty 
but when the single duty was raised to seven and ten per cent , uie 
differential duty became indeed a prohibitory duty It was re- 
marked at the time in Calcutta, that the Act ought to have been 
entitled an act to diminish the consumption in India of Bn 
tish manufactured goods and European products generally, 
and to stop all direct trade with foreign countnes The Act has 
been repealed which is a sufficient condemnation of it but 
we note it here, as a legislative fact and a striking example 
of inoonsistonoy It was sent out by the Court of Directors to 
be registered by the Government of India , founded on notoriously 
exploded ideas , yet sanctioned, as it must have been, by the 
President of the Board of Control, a Cabinet minister, who, at 
the time, was giving his adherence and support to the wise and 
liberal principles of Sir Robert Peel s commercial pobcy , — 
adherence and support we have said , — It would rather seem that 
Lord Ripons head moved not bv an enlightened will, but 
according as the strmg was pulled by the prime mimster or the 
prime oligarch of the Court of Directors 

We must not pass unnoticed Act 12, though its immediate 
object 13 minute and unimportant, namely, to enable the two chief 
Courts of the East India Company in Bombay, to assign to the 
office of Uncovenanted Assistant Ilegister, any duties at present 
performed by the Covenanted Register We present this Act 
as a striking exemplification of the very narrow powers possessed 
by the local or Presidency Governments over the par excellence 
so called Civil Service To entitle the Governor and Council 
of Bombay to transfer some of the duties of the Covenanted 
Register to his uncovenanted assistant, an Act of the Legislative 
Council was necessary Such Acts os Act 12 properly understood 
will be as guide posts to discussion at the penod for considenng 
the Charter 

Act 15 IS remarkable, for the consideration which it evinces, 
for certain minute Civil interests of Native Officers and Soldiers 
of the army of the East India Company All law proceedings 
in the Courts, at every stage, are earned on upon stamped paper 
This Act authonzes the courts to receive plaints from native 
officers and soldiers on unstamped paptr, except in suits for 
loans, or onginating in transactions of a commercial nature 
The Act is a partial relief from undoubtedly one of the greatest 
gnevanoes suffered by the people of India But then the relief 
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IB followed by a petty^fogging miserable farthing proviso, 
thoroughly oharaotenstio, however The stamps dispensed with 
m one clause are, by the next clause, to be charged in the decree 
“ on behalf of Government to the party cast or to the parties 
respectively in such proportions as may be deemed equitable 
— which IS a new and uncertain mode of levying these duties 
and makes the officers of the courts accountable to the GoUectors 
of Bevenue 

The Act contains another provision in fevor of native officers 
and soldiers Among the most useful Acts is Act 4 of 1640, for 
preventing affray s respecting land — and this it does by entithng 
parties who have been dispossessed by force^ to be restored by 
the magistrate, without reference to any disputed nghit pro- 
vtded they make thetr complaint within one month after the 
dispossession By this Act the tune for making the complaint 
IS enlarged in favor of native officers and soldiers to such period 
as may be considered by the magistrate reasonable with refer- 
ence to the distance of the party (i e soldiers) and the difficulty 
of commumcation 

This just, but still recondite provision, is charactenstioally 
illustratue of the sensitiveness of Lord Hardinges administra- 
tion, to the personal, selfish interests of the native soldiery No 
Grovemor- General ever mode so much profession of regard for 
the army as Lord EUenborough but medals and sweetmeats 
were all he was allowed to bestow on that army Lord Hardinge, 
with little of profession, has bestowed upon it a variety of bene- 
fits of a substantial kind The great majority of native officers 
have wives and families and are small landholders in this Act, 
Lord Hardinge says to these brave mercenaries , 'You may safely 
leave your homes and homesteads, so far as respects the security 
of your possessions during your absence , though others should 
take forcible possession, you shall have the same benefit from 
Act 4 of 1840, as if you were on the spot to take advantage of 
its beneficent provisions * The Act was clearly intended as 
one of many means of ingratiation with the native army 
Act 17, though on an obscure subject, we must notice as 
significant of the distrust which is evinced, whenever any new 
power or function is conferred on any of the subordinate 
courts or judges of the East Indian Company and of the lavish 
manner in wlucb the right of appeal from one Court to another is 
given This act is enUUed an Act for the better enforcement 
of the attendance of witnesses in the Courts of the Moonsiffii 
in Bengal The Mfinsiffs are the lowest grade of native judges 
The Act empowers them to require the attendance of witnesses 
out of their own ZiUab, but ends with the followmg proviso — 
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Provided that all orders passed ^ Munsiffs under this Aet 
shall be subjeot to an appeal to the Zillah or Oity Judge iHiosa 
decision thereon shall be final ' 

Act 1 9 IS an Act for incorporating the Assam Company The 
Company vas formed m 1840, and Wl sunk and lost as some 
compute two'thirds of its capital in 1845, when this Act was 
passed In passing this Act the Legislative Council was merely 
the Register to the Court of Directors, and considenng the state 
of the Company s affairs at the time, we can scarcely regard this 
Act as honest towards the public in its tendency or character 
To prevent the delusions so likely to result from the Incorpora- 
tion of the Company, its capital stock should have been declared 
by the Act at its reduced and true value It has been suggested 
that this Act was conceded at the hour of all but dissolution, 
as a sort of set-off or indemnity for disappointment suffered by 
the Assam Company in not realizing the advantages which were 
expected under the rules regarding free settlers on lands The 
subject deserves inquiry , and we opine that if conducted in a 
searching manner and on an extensive scale, whatever the expen- 
ence of the Assam Company may have been, the rules of the 
East India Company respecting the tenure of land as well as 
the native tenures, will be found generally unfavorable to the 
investment of capital and consequently to the development of 
the vast natural powers of India In the system of the Court of 
Directors, India appears to be regarded as a vast landed estate, 
fit for the location and maintenance of a certain number of civil 
8er\ant8, of the different denominations of judges, magistrates, 
and collectors This is the one grand theory , but often as respects 
progress and improvement, India might as well be in Chan- 
cery Here we Imvo in Act 19, a ruined Company saved by 
an anomalous law from dissolution or bankruptcy while young 
enterprize is every where discouraged either directly or indirectly 
It would seem, the gemus of impenal Bntain, which has tri- 
umphed in all other quarters of the globe, may not hope to find 
favor for her sons m India, till she exhibiu marks of decrepi- 
tude and senility 

Act 20 provides new Articles of War for the Government of 
the Native officers and soldiers in the Mditary Service of the 
East India Company, and deserves to be noted as signalizing 
the administration of Lord Hardin ge Before Lord Hardinga 
left, it was repealed and re-enacted with amendments 

Act 22 IB an Act for enabhng the Govern or- General to ourr 
on the executive government away from Council and was passed 
on the occasion of Lord Hardmge going to the Upper Provinces 
at the end of 1845 We have l^fore pointed out the frequency 

c 1 
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of Acts of this kindj and some of the consequences of the long 
absence of our Govemor-Generals 
Act 28 IS an Act to enable the Union Bank of Calcutta to sue 
and be sued in the name of the Secretary or Treasurer It is 
remarkable that two companies in such circumstances as the 
Assam Company and Union Bank should have obtained special 
Acts in one year To us it appears equally remarkable that the 
Umon Bank Act should have contained no provisions adapted to 
the contingency which has now befallen the Institution 

Act 81 we notice, chiefly with a view to aid in giving publicity 
to Its provisions It is entitled an Act for exempting Pen 
sions of Soldiers and officers from attachment by process of the 
Courts of the East India Company — which it does , and also 
makes null and void and of no eflect, all assignments, bargains, 
sales, contracts, agreements or securities whatsoever, made after 
the passing of this Act by such Pensioner for any money to be- 
come due thereafter on account of the pension But the Act is 
confined to Bombay ^ though the policy would appear equally 
applicable to the pensions of the whole army 
Act 82 18 an Act to modify Begulation I of 1820 of tlie Ma 
dras Code, relative to manufacturing spirituous liquors by the 
European process of distillation What may have been the 
regulation now modified we do not know , but from the present 
Act it may be inferred that it must ha^ been virtually prohibi- 
tory of the European process of distillation The object of 
this Act appears to be to allow persons manufacturing spintuous 
liquors by the European process of distillation to dispose of 
the same, under certain conditions within the Madras temtones 
In a degree to unfetter this branch of manufacture or trade 
appears therefore to be the object and the best means certainly 
would have been simply laxssez /atre, to repeal restrictions and 
let It alone But no , these improved hquors, for such we take 
them to be, must eiier be sold for exportation by sea, or to 
civil or military officers for the public service, or to abkarry 
renters for retail sale within the limits of their respective farms, 
and may not he sold to licensed retail dealers of Madras, &c 
From this it may be inferred that the Madras Government sup 
plies this improved commodity to the Madras army and we 
beg to suggest to it the following mere commercid mode of 
estimating me utibty to itself of such restnotionB as the above 
They enhance the pnce which Government has to pay as a con- 
sumer Set off the enhanced pnce which Government itself 
pays, against the amount of its abkany revenue for whose 
protection these restnctions ore intended, and what would be 
the balance We would venture to say the restnotion costs the 
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Government nmch more thaa the abkarrj retoms m excess of 
what It would return if this trade were ^e This is a matter 
of small moment, but it exhibits a violation of important 
principles. 

The remaining Acts of 1845, which we have not specially 
noticed, are as follows 

An Act for Bengal to amend the law regardmg the Begistra- 
tion of Deeds Act for Bengal^ concerning the examination 
and appointment of Mahomedan Law officers An Act to 
amend the Law regarding the issue of oommissions of the 
Peace An Act for empowering Courts to issue warrants m 
ease of failure to serve summonses An Act for Bombay^ for 
the better management, &c of funds for police and mumcipal 
purposes An Act for Bengal^ to provide for the appointment 
of Nazirs in the Munsiffi s Courts An Act, extendmg certain 
privileges of the Bengal army to the armies of the other presi- 
dencies An Act for the punishment of offences committ^ by 
convicts, &c An Act respecting the appointment, &c of agents 
for the suppression of the Menah sacrifices in the Hill tracts of 
Onssa An Act for regulating the time of the saihng of ships 
carrying emigrants from Madras to Jamaica, Bntish Guiana, 
and Tnmdad An Act to regulate the granting, (&;o lioenses for 
the sale of spirituous bquors in Calcutta An Act to empower 
the Government of Bombay to appoint Joint ZiUah or Joint 
Session Judges An Act for Madras, for enabling Session 
Judges to award fines in compensation to injured parties 

In the year 1846 only eleven Acts were passed, the smallest 
number in any one year smce the establishment of the Legis- 
lative Council , in consequence of the absence of the Governor- 
General, and Ins being engaged in duties which left no leisure 
for legislation Acts passed when the Govemor General is 
away, are styled £is passed by the President of the Counoil 
of India, with the assent of the Right Hon ble the Governor- 
General of India but the assent may safely be asserted to be 
merely formal, and no legislation of considerable importance 
can be undertaken or earned through when he is absent. 

Act No 1 of 1846, IS an Act for amending the law regardmg 
the appomtment and remuneration of Pleaders in the Courts of 
the East India Company It repeals a great number and variety 
of regulations, and establishes one set of rules, or one code on this 
subject, for the three presidencies The class of Pleaders, in the 
Courts of the East India Company are not, as the term Pleader 
may popularly denote, solely ^vocates , advocates they are, bat 
they are also legal draughtsmen thev draw the plaints, pleas, and 
other written prooeedmgs, and besides, do the duties which in 
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English practice belong to the attomies There is no tecbm 
oal law to prevent the Pleader also being the General agent in 
the cause as well as the legal agent , ana the Pleader often in 
fact fills three characters , that denoted by his name , that of 
vakeel, which properly means attorney, and denotes an infenor 
kind of legal agency, and that of agent or mtiktear 

This Act opens the office of Pleader to all persons of what- 
ever nation or religion, subject only to the following restnc- 
tion, VIZ , that no person shall be admitted a Pleader unless he 
has obtamed a certificate that be is of good character and duly 
qualified for the office But hamsters are excepted they are 
entitled Buck to plead m the Sadder (Chief) Courts of the 
East India Company If however a Bamster chooses, as some 
have done, to establish themselves m these Courts, to exercise the 
miscellaneous function of Pleaders, it would appear, that they 
would be subject to the same rules of the Court as the Pleaders 
are 

By this Act the Pleader is idlowed to settle by pnvate agree- 
ment the amount of his fees or remuneration but adverse parties 
under a decree for costs are only to be charged according to the 
rates fixed by an old Begulation, and which are graduated 
according to the value of the matter in litigation, and varying 
from five per cent to one per cent , but restneted in the aggre- 
gate to 1,000 rupees (jSlOO sterling) As Bamsters are al- 
lowed to practice only as such, it would appear to follow that 
all the essential rights and pnvileges of their status are pre- 
served to them and therefore that their remuneration retains 
the character of a quxddatn honoranum, and cannot be made 
the subject of bargain, nor enforced like that of the Pleaders 
by suit or action We state these propositions as inferences 
If this were the place for expressing our opinion, probably it 
would be in favor of the pnnciple of allowing all remuneration 
to be the subject of bargain as really the most economical to 
the suitors and public, and not at all derogating from the honor 
of the profession, aocordmg to any just theory or standard of 
morals, and adapted to put an end to illegitimate bargaining m 
India, where the professional rule is, ' make money any how you 
can 

Act 2 18 remarkable as a regulation of trade, in the import- 
ant article of cotton The summary of it is thus given in the 
index 

" Cotton wool unscrewed may be exported duty free from any 

* Bubordmate port of the Bombay presidency to the port of Bom- 

* bay, and from any Madras port which may be exempted from 
‘ duty 
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** Cotton wool unscrewed may be imported into Bombay from 
' any port of the continent of India ’ 

T^s m 1846 < This Act, of course, as far as it goes, is com 
mendable not positively however, but negatively, as the repeal 
of a highly obectionable restnction 
Act 3, for Bombay t and Act 1 of the succeeding year (1847) 
for the North Western Provinces, are for the establishment 
and maintenance of boundary marks, — the former, oijields, 
the latter of fields or estates and the two acts are alike, with 
the exception of this minute, but important difference Both 
acts are for objects highly commendable, viz , the better defi- 
nition and security of landed property , the prevention of en- 
croachments and disputes, and the identification of lands 
assessed to, or exempted from, the public revenue Their 

practical value must depend on admimstration There is no 
similar act for Bengal, — unless indeed. Act 9 of 1847, though 
it 18 for different purposes and less general, be similar 

Act No 4 18 an Act for amen£ng the Law regarding the 
sale of land in execution of decrees in the tern tones sub- 
ject to the presidency of Fort William in Bengal The 
phraseology used in this Act to descnbe its temtonal scope 
IS remarkable, and raises m our mind doubts which may not 
occur to better informed persons For, first the Act contains 
a set of rules for the territories subject to the presidency 
of Fort Wilham in Bengal, except the N W Provinces, 
and then follow, a set ot rules for the N W. Pronnces of 
the territories subject to the Presidency of Fort William, 
&c , which expressions imply that the N W Provmces are 
temtones of Bengal, and subject to the Bengal Government, 
but the fact is not generally understood to be so The 
N W Provinces have a laeut Governor, a distinct system 
or establishment of courts, from the lowest grade to the highest, 
and when Bengal, as often happens, has a Deputy Governor, the 
Lieut Governor of the N W Provinces, is, we apprehend, of 
00 ordinate rank, and not subordmate to him 
Act No 8 IS an Act for determining the duration of the 
existmg settlement of the North Western Provinoes , meaning, 
the existing current arrangements between government and the 
cultivators of the soil respecting the rent payable to Government, 
and the length of their terms of holding The settlement, it 
appears, was made for different periods, and not always, aa is 
said, according to the orders of Government This Act, there* 
fore, to avoid confusion and htigation, defines the period until 
which the gumma (rent) shall be considered as fixed in all 
villages compnzed within certain specified distncts e g Pam- 
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pui (district) until July Ist, 187E Htssar (district) until 
July let, 1860 Twenty-seven districts are, m this manner, 
enumerated The year 1872 is the latest, 1857 the earliest 
period at which any of the settlements will expire Leases 
however for longer periods are to continue and existing rents 
are to be payable after the end of the term, unless the renter 
has given twelve month s notice, or the Gkivemment shall have 
revised the settlement These provisions vary little from the 
ordinary law of landlord and tenant The law is a good 
one , but it may be hoped, that before any of the penods fixed 
in the Act shall arrive, the administration of the land revenue 
and the tenures all over India will undergo revision The other 
Acts of 1 840 invite no particular criticism, and are as follows 

An Act for placing the Pohee of Surat under the Magistrate 
An Act for the more convenient administration of the Govern- 
ment of the country called the Bbutti Territory An Act 
regarding the deposit of Diet money for witnesses in petty cases 
An Act to authonze the Madras Government to extend to other 
ports within the Madras Territory, Act 4 of 1842 (on which 
we have animadverted ) An Act for regulating the proceedings 
in certain cases of distraint for arrears of rent An Act for 
taking part of Candeish and Ahmednuggnr out of the general 
regulations 

In the year 1847 twenty- three Acts were passed , the first 
eighteen, by the President of the Council, with the assent of tho 
Governor General , the last five, by the Governor General m 
Council , and every Act passed since, may, we believe, bo regard- 
ed as an arrear left bv Lord Hardinge 

Act No 1 of 1847 18 the Act we have already mentioned, 
for the establishment and maintenance of boundary marks in 
the N W Provinces, and deserves commendation 

Act No 2 IS a declaratory Act, to relieve the Courts of 
Justices of the Peace from an interpretation, put by the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta on Act 5 of 1840 This Act, (Act 5 
of 1840,) substitutes a solemn affirmation for the absurd praotioei 
of swearing witnesses, on ludicial proceedings, by the water 
of the Ganges or upon the Koran , and unquestionably, accord- 
ing to all recogmzed rules of interpretation, the Act applies to all 
Courts of all kinds and denominations , butjDi^ ahter visum est 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta decided that itself and other 
Courts sitting by H M s Commission, are not within the opera- 
tion of the Act We shall not repeat here our demonstration 
of the erroneousnoBS of this decision its effect was to reintro- 
duce into the Calcutta Police Courts the practise of sweanng 
by the water of the Ganges and upon tho Koran, which tho 
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JuBtices kad discontinued, mterpretiag the Act as we do The 
present Act merely takes the Courts of Justices of the Peace 
out of this decision and oonsequently agaui restores the solenfti 
affirmation to those tribunals 

Almost every year gives us one and sometimes two Acts re- 
lating to Cooly Emigration Act B of 1847 again permits, what 
had shortly before been prohibited. Emigration to take place 
from Madras as well as Calcutta but under the costly, and in 
a degree illusory, though double, supenntendenoe of one Agent 
for the Madras and another for the Mauritius Government. 

Act U 18 an Act regarding the assessment of lands gamed 
from the sea or from rivers by alluvion or dereliction withm the 
Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and is an Act of great 
importance, as it respects its practical scope or application 
After specifying the Government Surveys, which have been 
made in certain districts, it provides that whenever on inspection 
of the Map, it shall appear to the Local revenue authonties that 
land has been washed away from or lost to any estate paying 
revenue directly to Government, they shall make a proportionate 
deduction from the revenue and whenever, on the like inspec- 
tion, land shall appear to have been added to any estate, they 
shall assess the same according to the rules applicable to allu- 
Mal increments and when, on a like inspection, it shall appear 
that an island has been thrown up in a large and navigable nver 
liable to bo taken possession of by Government, they shall assess 
and settle the land according to existing rules on such occasions 

The existing revenue surveys are to be in force for the above 
purposes for ten years from certain specified dates, the earliest 
of which IS 1839, and the latest 1845 , from which dates we learn 
that between 1845 and 1847 no new survey was completed and 
that these surveys are of recent introduction which facts deserve 
to be noted, as proof of the exceedingly slow and backward 
character of the Leadenhall street Government To the im- 
provement which comes from without, and takes its nse in free 
discussion and in the action of enlightened opinion, it is all but 
impervious, in consequence of its system of secrecy 

Act 12 deserves to be mentioned, os making an improvement 
m the relative status of Munsifis and S udder Amins, (the two 
lower grades of (chiefly) native judges) as towards their superiors, 
the civil service judges The Mdnsiff has jurisdiction to the 
extent of 500 nniees (^50), the Sudder Amin to the extent 
of 1,000 rupees (£100) This Act, reciting “ the more elevated 
position which these classes now occupy in the judicial scale, 
abolishes the power which the Judge has lutherto had of fining 
them m case of slight misconduct and neglect of duty 
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Act Id 18 an Act to authorize the Gkiyernor of Bengal to 
appoint an officer to make a survey of lands in the Town of 
Oalcutta The survey is now in the course of being made, 
and IS, we may hope, the harbinger of improvements much 
needed, which would, without it, be impracticable 
Act 16 IS also an important local Act and perhaps connected in 
design with the preceding one It is entitled an Act *'far consti- 
tuting Commissioners for the improvement of the Town of Cal- 
partly by appointment of Government and partly by election 
of the rate-payers A similar Act was passed in 1840, but never 
came into operation from not having been adopted, as was re- 
quired, by a public meeting of the inhabitants This Act pro- 
vides, that the Government should appoint all the Commissioners, 
unless withm one month after it was passed, the inhabitants should 
do what was required on their parts to bring it into operaUon 
This the inhabitants did The Act provides that there shall be 
seven Commissioners, one for each of the four divisions of the town, 
to be elected by the rate-payers of the division, and three to be 
appointed by Government The Commissioners who have been 
appointed by Government are, the Chief Magistrate of Calcutta, 
the gentleman who is making the survey of the town under Act 
16, and an eminent Presidency Surgeon The elections proved 
the immense preponderance of native influence, and that the 
natives took a very lively interest in the Commission Three 
of the divisions elected native gentlemen, belonging to famibes 
of good consideration, and the remaining division a very young 
European who probably owed his election to the connection of 
hiB family with the old Conservancy arrangements This result, 
on the whole, disappointed the English part of the community 
and among them many friends of Municipal Government , but, 
as appears to us not justly The Native commissioners are young 
men, with a Hindu College education, and tbeir ambition to 
take place by election of their fellow'CitizenB, and the support 
they have had fom the general body of Hindu inhabitants, surely 
18 matter for congratulation among the friends of progress and 
improvement, if it may be considered as an indication of the 
general feeling 

The Act provides that the Commissioners shall have such 
salanes as shall be fixed by Government The salary which has 
been fixed is 250 Kupees per mensem, and is allowed to all of 
them, except the Chief Magistrate who has other allowances 
These salanes are paid out of the assessments, and consti- 
tute a charge of 1,500 Bupees {£160) per mensem The 
Commissioners appoint their own officers, but subject to the 
approbation of Government They have appointed a Clerk at 
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600, a OoUector at 400, a Surveyor at 600, and an Assessor at 400 
rupees per mensem llie charge of the Olerk and of the Sarvoyor 
are now for the first time brought upon the assessment fond, 
and added to the charge of the Commissioners salanes and some 
increase of estabhshments, considerably intrench upon the fund 
But against this, the Act provides a new tax, upon carnages, 
keranchis, haokenes, carts, horses, pomes, and was intended 
also upon draught bullocks (the animals chiefly used for draught) 
but the enacting part of the Act omits them, and consequently 
has not given effect to the schedule which specified a tax for 
them These taxes are not to be imposed until the Commission* 
ers shall have submitted to Government rules for the assessing 
and levying of them, and these rules shall have been approved 
by the Governor of Bengal and the Governor Gqheral in Coun- 
cil , — so that still, hope may be indulged that these taxes will not 
come into operation, and fading this resource, the Act presents 
another, free from all objection, except the popular one against all 
taxation , we allude to mo house assessment, which, now five per 
cent , may, by the Act, be increased with the sanction of Govern- 
ment The objections to the wheel tax are obvious In India, 
carnages are not luxuries but necessaries, and many famihes 
having one, may fairly plead poverty as a ground of exemption 
Many persons too poor to keep a carriage for their famihes, are 
still obhged to keep on© to toko them to the place of their 
daily occupations , and poverty obliges many to make one carnage 
servo for the common use of several These taxes it is obvious 
press alike on persons between whose circumstances there is all 
the difference between poverty and affluence Some of the car- 
nages enumerated, (keranchis,) belong to and are used only 
by the very poorest people As to haokenes, — many of them 
belong to the dnvers, mere labouring people, whose implements 
of labour or trade they are, and which, as such, ought specially 
to be exempted, though other carnages were subject to taxation 
On other grounds an exemption might be claimed for them 
on a hackery which coats only 20 or 80 rupees, the annual tax 
proposed is 5 rupees, on a carnage which may cost 1500 rupees, 
the annual tax is but 32 rupees per annum, on a buggy 
the cost of which vanes from 700 to 1000 rupees, the an- 
nual tax IS but 16 The purposes also for which hackeries 
are almost exclusively employed — taking produce to and irojai 
the markets, and to and from the ware-houses and wharfs, afford 
an argument for exemptioii Things used for such puxpp&ies am 
tlie very last things to be tuxed, and not until there are no 
other taxables The Schedide imposes a tax on draught tattoos, 
the very lowest desonptiou of pony and belonging only to the 
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very poorest people, on 'whioh ground they should be exempt as 
donkeys, for the same reason, have always been exempted in 
England They will also be difficult to assess and collect and 
will be open to numerous evasions A tax exhibitmg such fea 
tures 18 a bad one 

The only regular tax at present at the disposal of the Oom- 
missioners is the house assessment, which is five per cent, on 
the actual rent, where it can be ascertained, and produces about 
two and half lakhs of rupees or d£25,000 stg per annum, and 
consequently gives the assessed rental of Calcutta, at fifty lakhs 
of rupees or half a nulhon stg The premises assessed exceed 
seventeen thousand, of which by far the greater number are 
rated quarterly at less than one rupee or two shillings All 
are separately assessed, and none are exempted from assess 
ment and therefore the assessment hsts afford some cntenon 
to judge, if we had no other, of the condition of the mass 
of the population The 17000 assessments are paid by about 
10,000 persons It has been calculated that about 800,000 
persons earn their daily bread in Calcutta , if only half of them 
reside within its limits, in the 18,000 huts and houses under 
assessment, how indescnbably wretched must be the condition 
of vast numbers of them, as it respects mere habitation, irres 
pective of the thousand nuisances of which the crowded massea 
are at once the cause and victims for want of Municipal Govern- 
ment 

The Act proposes excellent objects for the commission After 
the payment of salaries, &c it directs that the funds shall be 
apphed to the following purposes, viz 

1 The formation of tanks and aqueducts for the conveyonoe 
of water to all parts of the town 

2 Opemng streets and squares in crowded parts of the 
town 

8 Filling up stagnant pools of water and removing obstruc 
tion to the free circulation of air 

4 Lighting and watenng the roads and streets 

5 Cleansing and repairing the same and the drains of the 
town 

6 And in improving and embellishing the said town 
generally 

And in order to effect these objects, the Act gives the hope 
that additional funds will be supphed by Government, which is 
said to have fifty Lakhs (half a nulhon sterling) of the old Lot 
tery fund, properly belonging to the town, besides other current 
revenue properly municipal, and which can scarcely be withheld 
if the commissioners present feasible plans of improvement 
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The Commission has now been six months in existenoe, and 
IS beginning to be reproaohed with having done nothing And^ 
BO far OB appears y nothing peculiar has been done ^ but from 
enquiry, we beheve, that what has really been done amounts to 
much, though not apparent to the general body of the people, 
and 18 both a present good and contains the seeds of great 
reforms, the germ of fruits which will be pubho blessings 
Nuisances of every kind were on the increase The Comims- 
sioners have put a check to their increase, but it takes tune 
effectually to attack and abate them, and much, m this respect, 
depends on the pohce, who are thoroughly inefficient, and much 
on the magistracy Neghgence was the order of the day — ^neg 
lect of the roads, of the drains, of the hghts, of the water- 
ing, neglect of every duty For the heads to plan and devise as 
little as possible, and for the hands to get off with as htde work 
as possible, was the system All this is no longer the case , but 
the Commissioners have to work for the most port with the old 
estabhshments, which have to be taught that the Commission- 
ers will not be satisfied with what satisfied their predecessors 
The Commissioners have to mend the old tools, and fit them for 
their business , and besides this, they have to clear away the 
arrears left by the neglect of their predecessors All this ex- 
plains why, BO far as appears^ the Commissioners may be 
said to have done nothing What has had to be done first, from 
the \ery nature of it, is not apparent, and reasonable men will 
not on that account lose their faith in the Commission 

Act 17 of 1847 IS an Act for remedymg a defect m the Law 
regarding undiscovered defaults in the prosecution of smts 
The Act describes the defect m the preamble , and it consists 
in the following rule — 

“ That the iscovery of defaults in the prosecution of smts 
and appeals mvahdates all proceedmgs in such smts and ap 
peals, which may have been had since the occurrence of the 
default 

And to cure the defect the Act provides that a defrult shall be 
considered as cured, if the opposite party has neglected to take 
advantage of it and passed it over We should have thought 
that on general principles of jurisprudence, defeults of form 
were cured by the opposite party passmg them over, and that 
an Act to this effect was unnecessary 

Act 19 is an Act to make amendments in the Articles of War, 
which were passed in 1845 for the native army This Act 
repeals the former Act and enacts anew one body of articles 
with the amendments On the ments of these articles we do 
not feel ourselves competent to pronounoe an opinion, except as 
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it respects their style and oompoBition, which is simple^ perspicu 
ous^ and concise, and their arrangement, which appears to us 
orderly and convenient In a popular point of vmw they are 
chiefly remarkable, for reviving oorpom punishment The 
necessity for this is universally asserted by mihtaxy men so flu: 
as we have had the opportumty of collectmg opinions By the 
aitides of 1845, 200 lashes were permitted by the present only 
50, the maximum which can be awarded by any Court Martial 
quite a sufQcient number we should say for the only two 
useful ends of mihtary punishment, example, and flie giving to 
the mutinously inclined and the refractory, a motive for the im- 
mediate performance of some present act or duty, which cannot 
be dispensed with 

Act 20 18 the new copyright Act It estabhshes the same 
copynght in India as by the recent Act is established in Eng- 
land and 13 entitled, an Act for the encouragement of learn 
ing in the Territories subject to the Government of the East 
India Company, by defining and providing for the enforcement 
of the right called copyright therein 

The remaining Acts of the year 1847, which we have not 
specially noticed, are the following An Act to provide for 
the appointment of Constables and Peace officers at the 
Stratta settlements An Act for Madras, to enable the 
Governor in Council to appoint any military officer a magistrate 
An Act to facihtate the execution of the sentences of certain 
courts estabhshed by the Governor General in Council An 
Act to cBtabhsh a new copper currency in Penang, Singapore, 
and Malacca An Act to regulate distresses for small rents m 
Calcutta An Act for amendmg Act 30 of 1836 An Act 
relating to the transportation of convicts from Hong Kong 
An Act relating to cooly emigration from Ceylon An Act 
Repealing parts of certain old regulations An Act for curing 
the invahdity of the registration of deeds in certain cases An 
Act to enable the Supreme Court of Bombay to do tho same 
business out of term as in term and one Judge to sit 
apart for the despatch of the Cnmmal buBiness ^ Act for 
^e amendment of Act 81 of 1838 

Here ends the chief part of our labours , and it remains for 
us only to give some general elucidations of the Act Book, by 
grouping the Acts into a few pnncipal classes It is still a hum- 
ble plodding task but the diflusion of knowledge is our obiect, 
and a more useful one we deem, than that of the sophist wmoh 
dazzles and amuses 

Acts relating to the Governor General Of these, it has 
been seen there are several , and we have already animadverted 
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upon them All of them^ except one (Act 1 of lBd4j 'weio 
passed for the purpose of conferring on the Govemor-Ueneral 
individually, “ all the powers of Governor- General in Oonnoil, 
except the power of making Laws or regulations To our 
former remarks we will only here add, that Acts of this kind 
have been much more frequent than could probably have been 
antioipated by parliament The objection, however, which they 
raise in our minds is less, to the large powers which they give 
to the Governor- General, than to the other consequence, that 
they leave the all important function of legislation to be ear- 
ned on without the Governor General It is enough here to 
state, — this is not the place for arguing, the objection, as it would 
necessarily lead to a very long digression 
Bespectmg the Presidency Governors, — the next persons 
m official rank, — there is only one Act of the class “ Personal, 
but it IS a remarkable one, and was passed on occasion of the 
Governor of Madras leaving the Presidency Town Its object 
was to make the Governors orders while away, as vahd as 
orders of the Governor in Council On the anomalous character 
of this Act we remarked in a former article 

We may next point out, as forming a separate class, the Acts, 
of which there are several, putting particular districts, usually on 
account of their disturbed state, under the orders of the Gover- 
nor General who thereupon usually estabhshes a special Agent, 
Civil or Mihtary, to govern them There are also several Acts 
the converse of this kmd , putting distncts under the ordinary 
relations and within the common legal jurisdictions 

These diffierenoes in the manner of governing have given 
rise to the distinction of provinces by the names of regu 
lation and Non regulation Provinces On the policy of 
these Acts the public have generally no means of judging 
The motives for &e latter class are poliUoal Often, we believe, 
the emergency which gives occasion for them springs out of the 
untimely and unwise apphcation of regular forms and systems 
to barbarous tribes and countnes in a primeval condition 
The Acts relating to the Revenue of course are numerous 
The pnncipal branches of the Revenue are, the Land Revenue, 
the Opium monopoly, the Salt revenue, the Customs, and the 
Stamps Of these the first is by far the most productive and im- 
portant, but from 1834 to 1848, firom the first to the last page of 
the Act Book, there is not a smgle Act definmg or modifying the 
prmoiple or r^e of assessment We conclude that it is either not 
withm the prescribed junsdiotion of the LegislaUve Council or 
IS deemed not withm the province of legislation In, peidiaps 
the half of Bengal, the Revenue is permanently settled and to 
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this extent, the amount and pnnoiple of assessment are taken 
out of the proirmoe of legislation but the rest of India is khas 
(Company B land) held for longer or shorter terms directly of 
Government, whose pnncipal rule to guide the Collectors (the 
land stewards of India) judging from the result, appears, for the 
most part, to have been, " get as much as you can We took 
the opportunity in the proper place of praising the new Bevenue 
sale law , but it relates only to the parts of Bengal where the 
Bevenue is permanently settled and there are many other Acts 
of an auxilmry kind which deserve commendation, m a lower 
degree, because less important 

The Opium Mo^opoli, — which produces a revenue of from 
one to two milhons sterling, — respecting this also, not a single 
Act has been passed by the Legislative Council The terms 
of the Opium Monopoly on this side of India are contained 
in an old Bengal Begulation of Government The poppy may 
be grown only in certain distncts, ^nd only for Government 
These two rules have settled every thing, except the one 
great imperial politico, economical question and that, we 
believe, is beyond the prescnbed province of the Legislative 
Council 

It 18 not quite the case with Salt as with Opium The Salt 
monopoly, as it is still often called, has been broken m upon 
But the monopoly rules are still contained in on old Bengal 
Begulation of Government, and have not been touched by 3io 
Legislative Council, probably also because they are out of its 
prescribed jurisdiction The Directors take care of all such 
things But, salt being a necessary of domestic consumption, 
and a universal condiment, even of the poorest people, a good 
deal of mtemal regulation on the subject has been necessarily 
required , and consequently, there are numerous Acts relating 
to Salt, dike with reference to the prevention of smugglmg and 
the gradual cheapening of the article 

Fobeign Salt being admissible now, this article also appears 
in the tariff of Customs but the rate of duty is fixed, in 
Leadenhall Street, and is merely registered by the LegislaUve 
Council Be the character of the salt and opium revenues 
what it may, the praise or the blame belongs to the autbonties 
m England and their repeal or modification, if repealed or 
modified they are to be, must be settled in England To a 
degree of which the English public is quite unaware, the Gover 
nor General and Governor General in Council, and Presidency 
Governors and Governors in Council are the mere agents, with 
scarcely, a dehberative voice to take and carry out the orders of the 
authorities m England and seemg such to he the case, we can* 
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not understand why great Indian interests which undoubtedly are 
connected with impenal interests have been so generally renounced 
by parhament 

Foreign Salt, the customs duty on this is imposed in an 
Act of the Lemslative Council, but is fixed in England, at a rate 
supposed sumciently moderate to let it in, to compete with 
the Indian article, the pnce of which is fixed by Government 
The profit on the Indian article and the duty on the im- 
ported article are supposed to be equivalent On a hundred 
maunds of salt the Government receives as much for dut}, 
as it would make of profit on the same quantity if it came 
out of its own godowns Such, as we understand, is the 
theory of the existing arrangements But tlie calculations, 
we beheve, are not to he depended upon , the duty is m a 
great degree arbitrary, and the element of commercial free- 
dom or ordinary competition is as yet, from the very nature 
of the case, wholly wanting In the discussions on this 
subject, it is commonly treated as a question between foreign 
Salt and Indian Salt but if the trade were set free, mines 
which are closed by the existing policy would soon be opened 
in the heart of the country, against wluoh foreign Salt would 
have no chance of competing 

Of the general tariff, of Customs Duties, no complaint could 
reasonably be made, as it respects their amount, as originally 
settled but the fact that their subsequent increase in 1846, has 
diminished the returns to the Exchequer, proves a short sighted 
pohey , and the increase in many respects showed either igno- 
rance or indifference ns to the manner in which it would affect 
the local consumption and particular classes of consumers Only 
low duties should be laid by measure and hulk , high duties 
should always be ad ialo)em , or they press unequally and 
unjustly on the poorer classes whose wretched kind of wines, 
for instance (necessaries) , or spints, would turn Dives sick, and 
yet they are as highly taxed as the rich Falernian of Dives In 
the Act of 1646 this consideration was violated 

As it respects the articles selected for the Customs Duties, it is 
sufficient to mention that Cotton is liable to export duty, for our 
readers to appreciate the wisdom from which ^e Act emanated 
The double tax, first of what is collected for land revenue 
before it can be taken off the ground, and next the Custom s duty 
has well nigh stopped the production of this necessary article 
on the Western side of India 

The English Statutes, transferred to the Act Book of the 
Legislative Council, are numerous, but they appear not to 
have been adopted by rule or system For example, Lord 
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Broughams Law Amendment Act^ which was passed in 1833^ 
like Lord Somers a of the same name, is a miscellany of laws 
on vanous subjects parts have been taken out one by one, 
as may be surmised to have happened through accidental post- 
prandian suggestions, of some judge to some member of Ooun< 
cil, in a gossiping talk about Law or Legislation or particular 
cases w^ch had been recently htigated Thus, in 1889, 
out of the said miscellany, the section was adopted by which 
debts over due, after demand, were made to bear interest in 
1840, the provisions respecting the incompetency of witnesses 
by reason of interest and respecting arbitrations, and in 1841, 
we have another batch from the same statute 

At the end of 1839, the Act of parhament for the amendment 
of the Law relating to Dower, and the Act for the amendment 
of the law of inheritance were adopted land in India, except 
of Hindus and Mahomedans, being rea/ property Wo are 
quoting these merely as instances, our present object being 
merely to bring out a fact and illustrate it As Bntish subjects 
all over India are subject to Bntish law and to the common law 
in the state in which it was when the Supreme Court was esta 
bhshed, it 18 important that the reforms of the Impenal Legisla- 
ture should to bo regularly systematically and successively 
adopted This branch of Legislation has viitually been placed 
in the hands of the Supreme Court judges, and hence the tardy 
progress made in it Thus, the Bankrupt Laws have never been 
transplanted to India The only Insolvent Law is that onginally 
l^assed in 1828, and was peculiar The bad habits of commerce 
in Calcutta would never probably have grown to tlieir present 
enormity, nor produced such destructive fruits, if the Bank 
rupt and Insolvent Law had more nearly resembled the Eng 
hsh, and tho successive improvements of the latter hod been 
adopted 

The subject of English Statutes, colls to recollection the case 
of Foeeign Oriental and other Non-British races, — such 
as Parsis, Armenians, Greeks, Onental Jews, &c, who are 
under English Law for the arbitrary reason, tliat it is the lex 
loci of India, because of all countnes under British sway to whu^ 
a different law has not been conceded Their claim to reUef 
has been estabhshod No one can doubt it and a lea: loc% more 
consonant with reason and lustice as it respects such classes, 
bos been prepared by the Indian Law Commissioners , but 
wholly shelved, Uirough, we may justly say the weakness of the 
Legislative Council and the narrow principles or the indifference 
of the Court of Directors Tho proposed lex looi also provided 
for the class of native ohnsUans, whom no philosophio mind, 
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not to sa^ reLgiou8> can contemplate i^nthout some feeling of 
interest^ nor regard with indifference the social penaltiea to 
which they cure hable, from the exercise of the nghts of man and 
nghts of conscience The law oUuded to confined itself simply 
to giving relief against some of those penalties — ^particularly tha 
penalty of disinheritance of vested rights of property Such 
subjects as these ore proper for the Council of State of India. 
That Council of State ought to have the inherent strength to 
ded with them, independently of the Leadenhall Street propne- 
tory oligarchy but at present the Council seems to want both 
the strength and the independence requisite 

We cannot also but think a new Mareiage Law, one of the 
things which might justly have been expected from the Legis- 
lative Council of India for, whether the lex loci on the subject 
of momage, and m relation to British subjects proper, be Lord 
Hordwickc s Act, or the older common law, it is certain, that 
neither is suited to the various classes comprized within its 
scope, nor to the circumstances of India On this important 
subject a large body of information was supphed in the stjctk 
number of this work Since then, various memorials have 
been addressed to the auUionties in India and at home But, 
hitherto, nothing has been done , though the necessity for Legis- 
lative interference is every year becoming more palpable 

It has been seen that a very considerable portion of the whole 
Aot Book consists of Acts for particular presidencies and 
PRESIDENCY TowNS, — ^for Bombay, Madras, the Straits Settle- 
ments, &c , and our readers must have often remarked in these, a 
very narrow spirit and exploded pnnciples We ascribe their 
origin entirely to the local Governments They are the Legia 
lation of the Presidency Governor in the name of the Legisla- 
tive Council, and display the tastes, objects and passions usual m 
small corporate bodies Undoubtedly the local authorities must 
be consulted on what concerns their own districts but still local 
legislation admits of the appboation of general pnnciples, and 
the use of a grand Council of State is, to see that every thing, 
howsoever onginated, squares with impenal, philosophic, recog- 
nized or statesmanlike standards 

Of Acts, properly Political, there appear to us, to be but two 
tlie Act commonly called for establishing the liberty of the 
press, and the Act placing offences against the state under the 
oogmzance of the ordinary tribunals Arbitrary power had 
attained its grand climaoteno on the deportation of Mr Bucking- 
ham , and, brought on a premature decline by the overstrain- 
ed vigor of that occasion In the former of these Acts we 
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iif in relation to the prera, in an apparent state of old age, 
in its decrepitude, and, if we may pursue the metaphor, 
gouty and bed ndden This Act is its crutch, which m any 
fit of momentary paroxysm, we may see it snatch up, as a 
weapon to beat down oppositioii Connected with it there are 
provisions, such as the form of registration, which it is very 
easy to ne^^ect , and the neglect or violation of which may form 
a ready instrument of oppression to any official who may be ar- 
bitrarily or despotically disposed Indeed, it is by no means 
improbable that any use which is ever likely to be made of this 
Act, will be found to be an abuse of it A law cannot lay under 
a heavier ground of condemnatiou 

In the class of Acts affectinq commercial capital, it is 
remarkable bow veij small is the number of Acts for the incor 
poration of Jomt Stock Companies, compared with the very 
groat number of such companies actually or recently in existence 
The Assam Company, whose Act was passed in 1845, the Bengal 
Bonded Warehouse Company, and the three Senu Government 
Banks m the three presidencies respectively, are the only incorpo- 
rated companies m India We here, are as aware as the merchant, 
the lawyer, tlio capitalist in England are, how ill adapted, how 
fatal often, the riilcs of the Common Law are to the interests, in 
any sort of business, of a numerous Jomt Stock proprietory 
body but we are obliged to submit to a settled policy The 
desire for incorporation is choked in its first impulse by the 
hostile maxims which are known or supposed to prevail at the 
India House, — the inheritance, we may surmise, of the oflBcial 
men of the present day, from the days of monopoly The late 
Union Bank is the only Joint Stock Bank, which has obtained 
power to sue and be sued by its public ofiicer , to which power 
are superadded a few special provisions to make shareholders 
liable to creditors 

The Acts relating to the Courts of the East India Company 
are numerous, and embrace a very great variety of subjects 
Generally they must have originated with the local authonties 
Collectively they exhibit a most respectable amount of reform, 
and the credit belongs, wo believe, to the Sudder Dewany Ada 
luts and the Indian Law Comnuesioners In our previous notices 
we have distinguished several of them , but cannot forbear again 
refemng to the Act requiring the English judges to reoord their 
decisions m English Most of our readers are aware that the 
proceedings are m the native languages The intention probably 
was, to form a valuable collection of law reports , this intent 
has not been reahzod jurisprudentially considered, and as 
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records of law and preoedeats for other eoarts and jadga6» thsj 
are a mass of ntbhish , but to those who care Ibr the reform 
of tbe courts^ they &nush a large and valuable body of evidence, 
and prove, as we deem, inoontraUldy the want of juridical skill 
in dbs highly honorable and generally untarnij^ed daM of 
funotionanes 

The creation of a new class of magifltrates,*^the Deputt 
Maoibtratbb m Ben§<Uy was in iteelf a good, and may we hope, 
be thefirststep toanewjustandinoreecoiioDiicaLandinoreeffictetit 
mode of recruiting the public service generally The peoulionty 
of this measure is, that by establishing an inferior grade of 
magistrates, it opens that branch of the service to the publio 
generally The Deputy Magistrates have all been appomted from 
local 9 aDdidates, either natives or Europeans. Coosidered as 
an experiment of free trade, the appomtment of Deputy 
Magistrates has completely answered, and is a good augury 
for giving the Local Government power to appoint Magistrates 
in a similar manner indeed, though some of the Deputy Magu* 
trates have little more power than the darogaha, others have full 
powers, and substantially are Magistrates, though paid inferior 
sfidanes and wanting the privileges of the Civil Service By no 
other means is the magistracy at all likely to be raised, in num- 
bers, to the publio exigencies Distncts larger than any English 
county, have only one Magistrate Parts of districts as large 
as many English counties have only a Deputy Magistrate For 
every one of either class there ought to he many The expence 
would bo fully repaid by the security which would result to 
persons and property 

In adverting, as above we have done, to the considerable amount 
of reform winch has been made in the judicial system, we are 
bound to guard against erroneous conclusions, our object being 
to disseminate truth, and put it in the place of a host of pro 
vaihng fallacies and delusions We must therefore remind our 
readers of what to many of them will appear a mere truism 
good rules do not secure good administration and in the 
Indian system bribery and corruption, pexjury and subornation 
of peijury, forgery and false personations are every where 
active and prevailing agents The corrupted character of the 
people, and the corruptness of the native judicial estabhsh- 
ments, mutually act and react as causes and conse^j^uences, and 
until a check is put to these rofonns of system, — reforms not 
touching the admmstrative agents are fdlaoious 

Having now noticed the principal classes of Acts and the 
omissions, we will conclude by observing that on the whole the 
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new Legislative Council has disappointed the expectations 
raised both in and out of Parliament Two eras are clearly 
distingiushable its early and latter days In the former, fresh 
from the brain of Jove, it gave many indications of its Forha- 
mentary birth and origin these are gone by, and in its latter 
days all the indications are of its Leadenhall-street connection 
For the sake of India, for the sake of the Imperial interests of 
Great Britain, we pray that the penod when the Charter Act 
expires may be the epoch of its regeneration 

PcsUcrxpt — In page 893, we have spoken of the Customs 
Act of 1845, in terms which might lead our readers to suppose 
that the Act has been totally repealed The repeal is only of 
the difeiential scale, hut the new tariff of enhanced single 
duties IS not repealed We observe with pleasure that the Pre 
sident of the Board of Control has been questioned on their 
subject in the House of Commons We have also tidings of the 
intention of Mr Mangles to defend the Land Revenue system 
In the half of Bengal it is the permanent settlement in another 
part of Bengal, it is the Khas system under one form, and in 
the N W Provinces the Khas system in another form In 
Bombay again it is different And no one defence can apply to 
all of them A general defence of all would involve the greatest 
conceivable amount of inconsistency and contradiction 
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Art V — 1 General Orders of the Bengal Army 
2 Sketch of the R%se and Progess of the Bengal Army — Cal- 
ciitta Star, 1844 

8 Memoir of Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse of the Bengal Ar- 
tillery, from the British Indian Military Repository 
4 Report of the Suh-Commxttee appointed for the purpose of 
making a revmon tn the several equipments in the British 
Artili^y Service 1819 — Ihid 

6 Proceedings of the Special Board of Artillery Officers as- 
sembled at Calcutta 1886 38 

6 Remarks on the organization of the Corps of Artillery in the 
British service 1818 

7 Memorandum on Horse Artillery , from the East India Unit- 
ed Service Journal 

In the article on the subject of Lord Hardingo s Admimstra 
tion, in the XVIth No of this Beview, we entered somewhat m 
detail upon the nature and extent of the reductions that had been 
rendered necessary in the Military Establishment of India, by 
the state of the Government finances We then expressed our 
opinion that thoso reductions, being unavoidable under the cir* 
cumstances of the time, had been earned out in a manner at once 
prudent and considerate towards the interests of thoso concern- 
ed , and we particularly alluded to the circumstance that no 
reduction whatever had been attempted in the Ordnance Esta- 
blishments, but that, on the contrary, they had been put upon a 
more efficient footing generally, and more especially as regarded the 
condition of the seigo and field Artillery on and near the frontier 
Since that article was wntten, events have occurred on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, startlmg from their rapidity and moat important 
in the results they are calculated to produce — events, too, winch 
must ultimately, to a certain extent, affect our military position 
in the East 

Revolution has shaken empires to their foundations, dynas- 
ties have been overthrown, and a spirit of anarchy, under the 
specious name of hberty, has diffused itself over the length and 
breadth of the old world At such a onsis, when a single false 
step on the part of any one of the leading nations of Europe 
might give nse to a general war, when all eyes are turned to- 
wards Egypt, whose fate is hanging on the slender thread of an 
old man s life, when our amicable relations with China are over- 
clouded, and conspiracy and rebclhon are nfe upon our imme- 
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diato £rontior • — common prudence demands that we should look 
carefully to our means for meeting the threatened storm and 
adopt every necessary precaution to encounter all probable con- 
tingencies 

The condition of our Military estabhshment is the chief and 
most immediate point that ocdls for minute and careful mvesti 
gation This should be conducted in a spint of firmness and 
prudence, equally removed from the reckless extravagance of a 
newly-cheated alarm, or the more objectionable parsimony of an 
over weenmg secunty 

A general consideration of the vonous details connected with 
this most important subject, would far exceed the limits of a 
Review article or the scope of a smgle pen We therefore purpose 
confining ourselves, for the present, to an investigation of the actual 
condition and requirements of one smgle arm, that of the Artil- 
lery , an arm which the rapid progress of moobamoal science, 
and the modem improvements in the art of war are doily 
bringing into a position of greater prommenco all over the 
civilized world Of the importance attached to the efficient con 
dition of this arm in our own country, we have recently seen a 
remarkable instance, m the fact, that while the general question 
of National defence was left open to public discussion, Govern- 
ment promptly adopted the first precaution of making a large 
increase to the establishment of the Royal Regiment of Artillery 

Wc are not sufficiently acquainted with the subordinate details 
of the Ordnance Corps at Madras and Bombay, to adnnt of our 
taking up the subject of the whole Indian Artillery, and ore 
consequently compelled to limit our remarks to the condition of 
that arm in Beng^ alone , but as the general system and orga 
mzation of the three Corps are very similar, as their propor 
tionate strength and composition closely correspond, as their 
acknowledged ments and defects are nearly alike, and their rela- 
tive positions widi regard to the other branches of the service, ore 
mfiuenced by the same regulations and circumstances, the argu- 
ments and observations that bear upon the one, will be found 
generally apphcable to the other two 

In entering upon this undertaking, to the difficulties of which 
we are fully idive, we have but one object m view,— the oonscien- 
eious desire to represent the true conmtion of the service in its 
various bearings, to excite the attention of all concerned towards 
evident defects, and by temperate and unbiassed mvestigation to 
trace the root of such evils, and suggest the most advantageous 
means of remedy We have no desire to magnify ments or 
to carp at deficiencies , we would, ** nothing extenuate nor set 
down aught m malice. We have no interests of our own to 
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further and none of others to subserve, neither have we any 
pet theories to foster and support Thus free from the trammels 
of parbzan infruenoe or prejudice, we enter upon the task wo 
have placed before us, if not with confidence, at least with 
some hope onr intentions may be appreciated and oux labour 
not ^together unproductive of good results 
A history of the rise and progress of the several Ordnance 
Corps in India, is a groat desideratum, but one which, as regards 
Bengal at least, we hope ere long to see supplied The advan- 
tages possessed by Europeans over the natives of India in 
praoticd science and the meohanical arts, even in the earhest 
days of their mutual connection, naturally led to the employ- 
ment of Artillery by the Portuguese, the first European con- 
querors and settlors in Hindustan , and from that date down to 
the present tune, a wlute face and foreign tongue have passed 
in Native Armies as vahd diplomas of efficiency m all the myste- 
nes of “ the great arte of ArtiUene, and “ the shooting of great 
Ordinance, as the early writers quaintly expressed themselves 
The English, when at length admitted to a participation m the 
benefits of Indian commerce and adventure, did not neglect tho 
advantages to be obtamod by the possession of cannon, and of 
a few Gunners to serve them, though the former were pro 
bably confined to heavy ship and garrison pieces, and intended 
merely for defence, and the Gunners either formed a portion of 
the ordinary guards or were taken on emergency from the ship 
pmg, which, even for many years subsequent, was the source 
whence the personnel of the Indian Artillery was mainly 
obtained In Bengal, although the first settlements of tho En- 
glish East India Company professed to be purely mercantile, 
we find that almost from their commencement, a few Artil- 
lerymen formed a portion of the guard maintained for the pro 
teotion of the Factories As early as 1664 it is recorded 
that Shaistah Khan, the Subadar of Bengal, apphed to tho 
British Factory at Hugly for tho aid of a party of European 
Gunners, in a war he was then waging against the King of 
Arraoan , and tliough at first demed, he appears to have gained 
his object, by the effectual threat of putting a stop to the Eng- 
lish traffic m saltpetre About twenty years after this, when 
the Company, galled by the avarice and oppression of the various 
Native rulers and funotionanes in BougJil, had determined on 
the adoption of a bolder policy and tho establishment of a 
strong mihtary position at Chittagong, no less than 300 pieces 
of O^nance were sent out m the fieet commanded by Admiral 
Nicholson, for the defence of tho mihtary works, and as six 
Compames of Infantry were sent out at same time, there 
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can be bttle doubt that some provision was also made for the 
service of such a considerable amount of Artillery Whatever 
addition, if any, was made to that branch, it subsequently 
shared m the general reduction of the mihtary establishment 
that was enforced on the re admission of the Enghsh into Ben 
gal, and the setdeihent of Job Chamock at Calcutta in 1690 

IVom this penod, it appears, from the occasional mention made 
of them in still existing records, that ** the Gunner and hiB 
Crew, or ‘'the Gun room Crew, as the Artillery detail was 
designated, continued gradually to increase, though still on a very 
limited scale, until the year 1748, (exactly a century ago,) when 
consequent on orders from the Court of Directors, the designation 
of “ Gun room Crew was abolished and a regular Company of 
Artillery was organized at each of the three Presidencies These 
Companies consisted each of one Second Captain in actual com 
mand, one Captain Lieutenant and Director of the Laboratory, (the 
Ordnance Commissary of that day,) one Fust Lieutenant Fire 
worker, one Second Lieutenant Fireworker, one Ensign Fireworker, 
four Sergeant Bombardiers, four Oorjioral Bombardiers, two 
Drummers, and 100 Gunners That able Artillonst, Mr Benja 
min Robins, was nominated Captain of each Company, with the 
rank of Engmcer General and Commander in Chief of Artillery 
in India 

The bigoted jealousy of the time and the absurd mystery 
observed in the Laboratory, afford a marked contrast to the 
more wise and liberal spirit that now prevails Not only 
were Roman Catholics excluded from the Company, but also 
Protestants momed to Catholics, it was moreover, ordered 
that any Officer or Soldier in the Company who should marry 
a Catholic, or whoso wife should become a convert to that 
religion, should bo transferred to the Infantry The Court 
further directed that “ no foreigner whether in our service or not, 
‘ (except such as hath been admitted into it by the Court 
‘ of Directors) nor no Indian black, or persons of a mixed 
‘ breed, nor any Roman Oatholio of what nation soever, shall 
' on any pretence ho admitted to set foot m our Lahoratones 
‘ or any of the Military Magazines, either out of curiosity or 
‘ to be employed in them, or to come near them, so as to see 
* what IS domg or contained therein, nor shall any such 
‘ persons have a copy or sight of any accounts or papers 
‘ relating to any Military stores whatever 

Such regulations would be somewhat inconvenient in the 
present day, when so large a proportion of the men are Irish 
Roman Cathohos, and the chief Laboratory duties are performed 
by Indian blacks It should be noticed that hvo years 
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previous to this order, the introduotion of Lasoors as assistaats 
to the ArtiUcrj, had t^en place and received the sanction of the 
Court of Directors 

iNTotwithstanding these airangements for placing this bianoh 
of the force upon a proper and efficient footing, we find that 
partly from an unwise feeling of seounty and partly firom a 
spirit of false economy, (the two great and constant obstacles 
to all mihtary efficiency,) the authorised establishment was 
gradually dimimshed and the Ordnance matenal so much neg- 
lected, as to call forth a strong remonstrance from Captain 
Jasper Leigh Jones, commanding the Company in 1755 
But it was in the following year that the full evil of this neg 
loot and meffioiency was made praoUoally and painfully manifest, 
on the commencement of hostilities by the Nawab Sfiraj fi 
Dowlah On the investment of Calcutta by that Chief, the 
strength of the Artillery Company, exclusive of the details 
detached at the outposts, was only forty five of all ranks 
The defences were in bad condition, ammumtion and stores 
insufficient and of inferior quahty. Ordnance that had been 
sent out from England, was lying useless and dismounted out- 
side the Fort, o&er guns were mounted where they could not 
be fired, and above all, the powder was damaged The Company 
was commanded by Captain Lieutenant Witherington, whose con- 
duct appears to justify the descnption given of him by Mr Hoi 
well, “ a laborious active officer, but confused, who would have 

* few objections to his character, diligence, or conduct, h^ 
' he been fortunate in havmg any Commander-in-Chief to 

* have had a proper eye over him and to take care that he 
‘ did his duty 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the Artillery performed 
their part manfully dunng the siege, but their exertions were 
unava^g, and the greater portion either fell during the ope- 
rations, or perished with their Officers in the Black Hole A 
small remnant escaped to Fultoh, with the other Europeans, 
where they were rei^orced by the details from the outposts, 
by volunteers from the shipping and fumtive inhabitants, as 
also by a few Gunners that had amved from Madras with 
Major Elirkpatnck, some of the Civilians volunteered their ser- 
vices as Officers, amongst whom was Mr John Johnstone, who 
afterwards rendered himself remarkable by his opposition in 
Council to Yansittart and Clive 

In December following. Colonel Clive amved with a force 
from Madras, including eighty Artillery under the command 
of Lieutenant Jenmngs, who immediately assumed charge of the 
w^le of that arm, which was actively engaged in the snbse- 

F 1 
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quent oporaUOHs for the recapture of Calcutta and the defeat 
of the Nawab on the 4th February 1757 
In March a detaohmont of Boyd Artillery amvedfrom Bombay 
under the command of Captain Bobert Barker, on whom as the 
semor Officer, the oommaiid of the whole Artillery then deTolvod, 
which command he exercised at the capture of Ohandemagore 
Shortly afterwards, he was ordered to Madras to assume the com- 
mand of the Artillery at that Presidency, when Lieutenant Jennings 
with the rank of CaptamLieutenant, reassumed the oharm of the 
details in Bengal He commanded this arm at the battle of 
Plassey, the brunt of which action fell upon the Artillery, who 
had ten field pieces to a force of about 8,000 men, or one gun 
to every 800 firelocks After the action, a couple of field pieces 
aooompamed the detachment under Major Eyre Coote, which 
proceeded as far as Chupprah, in pursuit of the French force 
under Monsieur Law tiie greater portion of the Artillery ao- 
oompamed Colonel Ohve in the beginning of 1758 to Patna, 
where a small party, with two guns, appears to have been 
left when the force returned to the Presidency In June the 
various details were all incorporated by Lord Olive into one 
Company and permanently attached to the Bengal President, 
when Jennings was promoted to the rank of Captam In 
September of that year they were subdivided into two Compames , 
the command of the first, with the general controul of die whole 
Artillery, appears to have been vesl^ in Captain Jennings, and 
the command of the other Company was conferred on Captain 
John Broadbndge, who was promoted on the occasion, and who 
appears to have belonged to the Boyal Artillery detail which came 
round from Bombay This Officer with his command, acoom- 
pamed Colonel Ford s expedition to the Northern Oircars, whero 
the Company greatly distinguished itself, especially m die battle 
of Condore and the siege of Masuhpatam A Battery or Field 
train, as it was then termed, of six 6 pounders and one field 
Howitzer, was attached, together with eleven siege pieces of sorts 
The Company left at the Presidency, had an opportunity of 
performing equally good service during the Dutch invasion m 
1759, and mainly contributed to the bn^nt and important vio- 
to]^ at Bedarrah on the 25th November of that year 
Hi the beginning of the year 1760, the detail left at Patna 
was nearly onnihuated in an action with the forces of the Em- 
peror Shah Allum, which took place close to that city The 
Second Company havmg returned, nearly the whole of tius arm 
was actively employed m the subsequent operations under Ma 
jor Oalliand, Captain Knox and Mcyor Oamac 

Qn the breakmg out of hostilities with Mfr Eassim Shan in 
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1 76d» tho Second Company under the command of CapUun John 
Kinoli was stationed at Patna, where, owing to the rasluKfflB of 
the oivil agent, Mr Ellis, the whole were made prisoners and 
subsequently perished in the awful massacre of October 

On the receipt of the first mtelligenoe of this disaster, the force 
at the Presidenoy being about to take the field, the first Com 
pan^ which had rooenfiy been reinforced, was again divid< 
ed into two, and the new command devolved upon Captain 
Ealph Wmwood, who had previously attained that rank by the 
death of Captain Broadbndge These two Compames parUci 
pated in the fatigues and honors of Major Adams bnlhant cam- 
paign, and bore a prominent partm the action of Ghemah, at the 
Lines of Udwoh Nullah and at the capture of Patna. The pro- 
portion of Artillery to Infantry during this campaign was ofneces- 
81 ty small, giving little more than one gun to 500 muskets and 
sabres , but this being found very in^equate, as acknowledged 
by Council in their minute of 17th September 1768, a tl^d 
company of Artillery was raised, the command of which was no- 
min^ly given to Captain Nathaniel Emderaley of the Royal Ar 
tillery, who arrived shortly after with a body of Artillery recruits 
from England His services, however, being required in the 
field, the command of this Company, the head-barters of which 
were in Fort Wilham, was given to Obtain Fleming Martm, 
tho Chief Engineer The circumstances under which that Officer 
was appointed to the command, afford a ounous instance of the 
mode in which such matters were arranged in those days 
Captain Martin was thou employed on the buildings of the 
new Fort, and applied to be appointed Supenntendent of the 
bnok monuiaotory, which ho designated ** a very considerable 
post, and stated toat the perquisites attached to it were equal 
to twice his salary as Chief Engineer The Council, having some 
other friend to serve, refused his request, but to make him 
amends for the loss, they gave him a Company of Artillery, that 
IS, they gave him the emoluments of one, tlie actual command 
being of necessity exercised by the next senior Officer. 

Hunng the mutiny at Sant m 1764, the Artillery appears to 
have been the only portion of the force that retain^ its dis 
cipbne and subordination , a circumstance which may possi 
bly be asonbed to their regard for Captain Jenmngs, on whom 
the command of the whole force hod then devolved. 

During the campaigns of that and the ensuing year, the 
Artillery bore its full share of service and maintamed its already 
well established reputation, espeoially in the actions at Patna in 
April, and at Buxar m October 1704, as also m the sieges of 
Chunar and Allaliabad and the action at Culpi m 1760 The 
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pioTOition of Artillery to lofantry was now nmoh increased, and 
at Buzar, whioh may be considered os the most important, as it 
was also one of the hardest fought actions m the early annals 
of Bntish conquest in Bengal, there was nearly one gun to every 
two hundred men, — the number of the former being 28 and 
of the latter 6084 But admirably as these guns were served and 
handled, they were&ir too weak in number and calibre to compete 
with the heavy battery of the enemy, and that action, like the majo- 
rity of those that have succeeded it in this country, was mainly 
won by the indomitable courage and formidable bayonets of the 
InfSmtry, with of course the usual and necessary concomitant of 
very heavy casualties Another circumstance which also has been 
reputed m many subsequent actions, is worthy of note , the whole 
of the enemy s guns, 188 in number, were captured, — their bullock 
draught not Emitting of their being earned off with sufficient 
celerity The same evil must of course have resulted on the 
Bntish side, in the event of a defeat, as then and for many 
years later, no draught but that of bullocks was employed for field 
guns The consequence was that in every campaign, we read 
of numerous instances of the movements of the Army being 
delayed on account of the Artillery, and not unfrequently of 
accidents and contretemps ansing from this inefficient and most 
absurd system, which strange to say, still partially obtains On 
the dth August 1765, Lord Ghve who had reassumed the 
Ghjvemment of Benml, formed the Army mto three Bngades 
of equal strength and with fixed establishments, which may be 
considered the commencement of a regular system in the Bengal 
Army Each Bngade consisted of one Battalion of European 
and (nominally seven but practically) six of Native Infantry, one 
Eussallah of Irregular Cavalry and one Company of European 
Artillery 

A fourth Company of Artillery was now raised, to admit 
of one being exclusively employed for the Gamson of Fort 
William. The first and second Companies were attached to 
the first and second Bngades, the toird Company being in 
Fort Wilham remamed &ere, and the new or fourth Com- 
pany was attached to the third Bngade The whole four 
Companies appear to have been under the general con 
troul of Major Jennings, who had previously obtained that rank, 
but he also retained the special command of his own (the Ist) 
Company, according to the rule and practice then m force in 
the Infantry, by which all Field Officers held Companies Accord- 
ingly the four Compames appear to have been commanded by 
Major Jennings, Captains Winwood, Martm and Kindersley 

Each Company consisted of one Captain, one Captain Lieuton- 
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ant, one PirstLieutenant, one Second Lieutenant, three Lieutenant 
Fireworkers, four Sergeants, four Ckirporals, two Dnunmera, two 
Fifers, ten Bombardiers, twenty two Gunners and sixty Matrosses, 
giving seven Officers to one hundred and two men , m addition to 
which an Adjutant and a Quarter-master, both effective, were al 
lowed to each Company, as also two Conductors Thenon-oommis- 
sioned staff were non-effective Commissaries and Deputy Commis 
saries of Ordnance were appointed for the charge of Ordnance 
stores at the different stations and attached to ihe several Com* 
pames according to then localities , these were selected from the 
Commissioned and Warrant grades and were exclusive of the regular 
cstabhshmeut A Field tram or Battery of six 6 pounders and two 
howitzers was attached to each Company, besides an mdefimto 
number of siege guns according to what was available or likely 
to be required each battahou of Infantry had also two field pieces, 
attached , for some years these were of a motley character, 12, 6 
and 3 pound ers, and inch howitzers, some brass and some 
iron, — m short, whatever wore to be hod To assist in working 
tlie Field train and siege guns, and also for employment with the 
Battalion guns, a considerable body of Lascars was attached to 
each Company, and two European Gunners were also allowed for 
the guns of each Battalion 

As this was the first regular and proportionate organization of 
the Army, and one which formed the basis of subsequent arrange- 
ments for many years, and as moreover it was earned ont, a&r 
long and careful consideration by Lord Clive, who was aptly 
termed a “Heaven bom-General, and who had an intimate know 
ledge of the requirements of an Indian force, it is advisable to 
consider the proportions of the several arms then deemed re- 
quisite Excluding the gamson Company, the number of 
gims in the three Brigade Field Trains and with the Battahons 
amounted to sixty-six, giving more than three guns to each 
Battahon, and as the totd Infantry amounted to 1 8,086, allowing 
one gun to every 276 men The wide difference between the pro- 
portions of Officers to men, and of cannon to musketry, as ^ed 
by this arrangement, and as sanctioned in the present day, are 
very remarkable and deserve consideration 

Major Jennings died shortly after the organization of the Corps 
of wbidh be was the first Commandant , he was succeeded in tho 
command by Major Winwood, who had previously obtained that 
rank by Brevet, consequent on bis standing In 1766 the general 
and senous mutiny of the Bengal Officers took place , caused by 
the reduction of their batta, on which occasion, the Artillei7 did not 
escape the contagion , three Captain Lieutenants and several 
Subalterns being actively concerned in it Captain Lieutenant 
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Fatnok DuiT was ona of tho tinglaaders, and though subsequent- 
ly restored to the servioe, the Oourt of Dueotors ordered that he 
should not be promoted above the rank he th^ held , this order 
however was not acted on^ as he ultunately rose to the rank of 
Major General and also to the command of the Bemment In 1 768 
Meg or Winwood resigned the service and proceeded to England^ 
when be obtained an exchange into the Infantry^ with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, finding that a much more lucrative and ad- 
vantageous line He was succeeded in the command by Captain 
Fleming Martin, with the rank of Lieutenant- Colonel The ap 

pomtment of this Officer to the command of the Artillery was 
as remarkable as his mtroduoUon into that branch as a Captain 
In addition to his command of a Company, he was, as already 
stated. Chief Engineer, and the duties of that office, together 
with the erection of the Fort, with the perquisites attached, 
fully occupied his time Matters not having gone on very 
satis&otorily in that department, the Court of Directors sent 
out Captain Campbell, of the Boyal Engineers, with the 
rank of Lieut Colonel, to be Chief Engineer in Bengal, and to 
carry on the works of Fort William , upon which the Local 
Gk)vemment took advantage of Captain Winwood s resignation, 
to appoint Captain Martin to the command of the Artillery, with 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, so as to place him on a footing 
with his successor Captain Eindersley, who was his senior Of- 
ficer, remonstrated against this supercession, but in vain , he how- 
ever obtained the rank of Major, and he retained the actual com- 
mand of the Corps,a8 Colonel Martin continued to conduct the duties 
of Chief Engineer until Colonel Campbell s arrival in November, 

1 768, when he resigned and returned to England with alarge fortune, 
as did every one who was conoemed in tho erection of Fort William 

a ^r Kindersley now obtained the command of the Artillery, 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, his place being occupied 
by Lieutenant Deane Fearse of the Boyal Artillery, an intelligent 
and distinguished Officer, who had been specially selected by the 
Oourt of Directors, and previously sent out with the rank of 
Major of the Corps Lieutenant-Colonel Kindersley died in Oc 
tober 1769, and the command then devolved upeif laeutonant 
Colonel Fearse, who retained it for twenty years, and to whom 
IS mainly to bo attributed the subsequent efficiency «of the 
Corps 

In 1770, a new organization took place under the auspices of 
a special committee, of which the Commander in Chief, Sir Bo 
bert Barker, himself an Artillery Officer, was tho active member 
A ilfUi Company was raised, for garrison duty, as a single one was 
found insufficient for the duties of the Fort and the nver re- 
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doubts at Budge Budge, where the old Fort had been repaired 
and mounted with guns and three heavy Battenes erected 

The Corps was now formed mto a Battalion of five Oompamee, 
with a Lieutenant Colonel to command, a Major and an effeottve 
Adjutant to the Battfdion Field Officers were no longer allowed 
to retain the command of Companies, the rank of So^d Lieu- 
tenant was abohshed, and a Deputy CommiBsary was permanently 
attached to each Company The appointments of Adjutant and 
Quarter Master to the Company were also umted in one person 
The non oommissioned rank was increased and the staff of that 
grade made effective Each Company now consisted of one 
Captam, one Captain Li6utenant,three lieutenants, three Lieuten- 
ant Fireworkers, one Commissioned Adjutant and Quarter Master, 
one Deputy Commissary, two CondactoTs,oDe Sergeant Major, one 
Quarter Master Sergeant,8ix Sergeants, six Corpords, three Drums 
and Fifes, eight Bombardiers, twenty four Gunners, and fifty-three 
Matrosses, giving eight Commissioned Officers, exclusive of the 
staff, to lOd men 

The Field Trains were now enlarged, and fixed at eight 6-poun- 
ders and two howitzers each , m addition to which two iron 
di-pounders and two Id-pounders were attached to each of 
the three Brigade Compames for seige purposes Battalion 
guns were withdrawn firom the European Battahons, but still re- 
tained with the Sipahi Corps From these last, however, the 
Lascar details were mostly withdrawn, and a portion of tho 
SipahiB of each Begiment were trained to tho exercise of the field 
guns , an European Artilleryman being attached to each piece, 
which men were extra to the establishment of the Compames 

The number of Lascars was reduced and fixed at five Dm 
Bions to each European Company of Artillery, making a total 
of twen^ five Divisions Each of these Divisions consisted 
of one European non-commissioned Officer, two Berangs, eight 
Tindals, and one hundred Lascars, whom the Special Oonmiittee 
recommended and Government ordered to be ** disciplined to the 
exercise of great guns 

The estabhshments of draught bullocks for each Company was 
808 exclusive of 956 attached to the twelve Battalion guns of 
each Brigade 

By this new arrangement it will be observed, that on addition- 
al Subaltern was granted to each Company, which in other respects 
retamed its previous strength, but with a better distnbution of 
the several grades The formation of the wh(de arm into a 
Battahon was advisable, as it afforded the opportunity of givmg 
the Officers their share of the higher grades, to which constdera 
ble emoluments were then attached, and mvested ihe semor with 
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a more complete and regular oontroul over the whole^ whilst he 
was rebeved &om the special charge of any separate portion 
As the Oorps inoroased in strength and the number of Battalions 
multiplied, this pnnciple continued to be acted on, when it was 
no longer advantageous 

The evils of ^ow promotion, infenoi emoluments in tiie 
lower grades, and deprivation of the general advantages of 
staff employ and detached command, so long the bane of this 
branch of the service, were already begimung to manifest 
themselves, to the serious injury of the Corps , especially by 
their tendency to keep out qualified and intelligent Officers who 
could possibly obtain employment in any other branch of the 
service The Special Committee themselves noticed this result, 
and stated m their report that " the quick nse in the Infantry 

* compared to that in the ArtiUe^, is so discouraging a oir 

* cumstanoe to those in the latter Corps, that few would enter 
‘ into it were the choice optional Col Pearse himself, shortly 
before obtaining the command, wrote to the Oommander-in 
Chief, applying to be transferred to the Infantry, on account 
of the disadvantages of the Artillery service, aflt^ alluding to 
which he observes, “ The Infantry points out a very different 
' prospect, assures those who are happy enough to be in it, 

* that they will arrive at rank, by which they may be sure to 
^ secure a competency, or at least somethmg sufficient to make 

* their latter days not burdensome to themselves or their friends , 

* and though the chief command of the Artillery may promise 
‘ as ifur a chance of obtaimng a competency, yet I can truly 

* assert that I know it not , and that command is less an object 
' of my wishes than removal from the Corps , and happy should 
' I think myself oould I obtain a removal from the Artdlery 
' to the Inffintiy with the rank I have * 

As might be expected, the result of these disadvantages was 
the introduotion of a class of Officers generally infenor in qualifi 
cations and pretensions to those of the Infrntry Colonel Pearse 
observes onthispomtm aletter written in 1775, “ Whenlfirstcame 

* into the oommand of the Corps, I was astonished at the igno 
^ ranee of dl who composed it It was a common praotioe to 

* make any midshipman, who was discontented with the India 

* ships, an Officer of Ar^lery, from a strange idea that a know- 
‘ ledge of navigation would perfect an Officer of that Corps in 

* A ■imilir opinko appeani to pwvmfl gvaenllr at pnseai Haar Offloen io the 
aervioe, inolodi^ some twlonging to the ArtUlery, hATing exertea theoiBdTM to 
embange toe Cedetto^ obtained for tbelr sons ftom the Artillery to the Infhnlry 
wnioe, and hutanoes also have not nnfreqnaiSy oeoarred of OAlcers paesing for toe 
ArtOlery at Addiaeomhe, but eomlng out in ttie lnnnti7 firom toeir own tooiee 
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' the knowledge o/ Artillery They were almost all of this 
' class , and their ideas consonant to the elegant mihtary cdtioa- 

* tion they had received Bat thank God 1 hove got nd of 

* them all but seven 

Although the estabbshments cattle and material connected with 
the Field Trains, were on a bberal footing os regarded qaantitr, 
the carnages, ammunition and stores gene^y were of exoeedmgiy 
inferior qaabty, supplied by contractors, who having interest 
to obtain the contracts, had also sufficient influence to foroo 
their wretched produce into the service, and to cover them- 
selves from loss or exposure, by getting all power of choice 
or rejection taken from the hands of the Artillery Officers Oolonel 
Fearse observes on this subject m a letter to General Desaguliers, 

When 1 was at practise in 1770, the fuses burnt from 19 to 48 
‘ seconds, though of the same nature The portfires were 
' oontinudly going out The tubes would not bum, the powder 

* was infamous The cartridges were made conical, and if it 

* was necessary to prime with loose powder, a great quantity was 
' required to ^ the vacant cavity round the oartndge The 
' carnages flew into pieces with common finng in a week 

''All this 1 represented, but my representation was quashed, 
' the contractors still make the carnages, the laboratory is lu 
' the same hands, and I have no more to do with it than his 
' Holiness at Borne * 

" Now I have got idl the laboratory implements with me at 
' praotioe, and I am going to teaoh the Officers what they never 
' saw 

By dint of persevenng and strenuous representations, aided by 
his personal influence with Warren Hastings, the Governor of Ben- 
gal, Oolonel Foarse overcame these obstacles step by step, and gra- 
dually brought the Corps into a high state of efficiency, and raised 
the character of the service to its proper position In these 
endeavours he was assisted by the Court of Directors who 
exerted themselves to obtain and send out quahfled Officers 
from the Mibtary College at Woolwich In this, however, 
they only partially succeeded, and a considerable portion of 
the Officers were transferred fk»m the Infantry to the ArtiUery 
For their benefit and for the general instmotion of the Oorps, 
a mathematioal teacher was subsequendy allowed at Hom- 
quarters, on a salary of Ba fiOO per mensem, which appomt- 
ment continued m force, until 1796, whenit was abohsh^, and 
peremptory orders were usued against die admission any 
Officers except those educated at Woolwich 

The organization of 1770 remameMl unaltered for several yaais, 
with the exception of the Laaoor details whioh were reduced , 

o 1 
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the complement being &ed at four Divincma instead of fire to the 
Field Oompuues and only one Division to each European Cond- 
Pjuiy in Ckmison In 1774 the second Company served with its 
Bngade m the BohiUa campaign nnder Colonel Champion, 
and did most e&ctive service at the battle of 8t Qeorge 
On tins occasion the force engaged consisted of one Euro 
pean Begiment and six Batt^ons of Sipahis, the whole 
mnsteimg httle more than five thousand firelocks^ with twenty 
pieces of Artillery or one to every two hundred men 

In February 1775 General Clavenng, then Commander-m” 
Chief, ordered, for the sake of uniformity, an exchange of num- 
bers between the third and fourth Compames , by which ar 
rangement the first, second, and third Companies were attached 
to the corresponding Bngades, and the foui^ and fifth became 
the Gamson Compames In the same year a number of Officers 
were attached to the Army of the Nawab Vizier, for the 
purpose of disciplming and instructing the several branches of 
that force, on which occasion a Captain Laeutenant and two Su- 
balterns of Artillery were temporarily transferred to the Oude 
Artillery 

In Apnl of that year a Board of Ordnance was estabhshed, 
the foundation of the present Mihtary Board This new body 
was composed of the Governor- General as President, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Members of Council, Commissary General, 
Commandant of Artillery, Chief Engineer, Comnussary of Stores, 
and the Mihtary Store-keeper To this Board all reports 
regarding the material equipment of the Artillery were to be 
referred, and by it dl arrangements were to be made for the 
supply of Field Trains and Magazines, the granting of contracts 
and the general supervision of Mihta^ stores The appoint 
ment of the Governor General and Council to this Board, was 
httle more than nominal, the Commander-m-Chief generally 
presiding and the Mihtary members only being constant in 
attendance The naturd result (and there is reason to beheve that 
this was one of the olnects mview,) was to destroy the authority 
of the only responsible Officer, Co mm a n dant of Artillery, 
and to throw the whole arrangements for the eqmpment of his 
Corps mto the hands of the Commissary Gfenerd and Mihtary 
Store-keeper, who from being themselves contractors and sup 
phers, or connected in mterest with contractors, were the very 
parties least fitted for such authority The evil was farther 
agnavated by the persond enmity borne by Generd Clavenng, 
Colonel Watson, Ihe Chief Engineer, and Colond Dow, the Com- 
missary Generd, towards Col Fearse This arrangement was a 
sonous blow to the growing efficiency of the Begiment, and one 
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from which, owing to a partial oontinnanoe of the evil prinomle, 
It has never recovered to the present day One of the first Aots 
of this Board was to withdraw the charge of the Ordnance, 
Stores, Oattle and Lascars attached to eocdi Field Park from 
the Artillery Officer commanding the Company, whilst in Oan- 
tonment, and transferring to the Commissary of Ordnance at the 
Station, to be issued vmen the Company inarched on service 
or when any portion might be required In a word taking the 
charge firom the responsible Captain and making it over to a 
Subdtern, and this sometimes a Subaltern of Inmntir, for the 
Ordnance Department was now made a portion of the Army Staff 
and ocoasion^y thrown open to the whole service The Lascar 
details attached to each Company were accordingly reduced to 
two Seranm, four Tmdals and 100 Lascars m Cantonment, and 
increased from the Magazine when proceeding on Service to six 
Serangs, twelve Tindc^, and Lascars The only ohjeot of 
this arrangement appears to have been to convey a sbght to the 
Artillery and to deprive the Battery Officer proceeding on ser 
vice, of all knowledge of the condition of the equipments then 
made over to him, or of the oharaotei of the men placed under 
hi8 command 

In August 1777, consequent on arrangements with the Na* 
wab Vizier, the Oude troops, which had been partially dis- 
ciplined by European Officers, were organized and formed into a 
Brigade, consisting of three Eegiments of Cavdry, mne Begi- 
ments of Sipabis, and three Oompames of native Artillery or 
Golundaz These troops were nominally borne in equal portions 
upon the strength of the three regular Brigades, but in reality 
were kept toge&er in the NawabB temtones and formed vdiat 
was called the Temporary Bngade 

The strength of these Qolundaz Compames was fixed at one 
Captain Lieutenant, two Subalterns, three Sergeants, one Sobadar, 
ihree Jemadars, sixteen non-oommissioned and Drums and Fifes, 
and eighty Golundaz To the three Compames were allowed one 
Minor in Command of the whole, one Adjutant, one Quarter-master, 
and one Sergeant Major Major Fatnck Diiff was nominated to 
the general Command and Captain Lieutenants Thomas Hams, 
Justly Hill and George Sampson obtained the Command of the ^ee 
Compames, with two Subalterns each Lieutenants Oomelius Davis 
and Christopher Gfreen were appointed as Ai^utont and Quarter 
Master six Oompames of Lasiuurs were rai^d and attudied, 
two to each Gnlundaz Company, and each of the latter was 
furnished with a Field Train or Battery of two light Ifi-poon- 
ders, BIX B-pounders and two howitzers, which was then the 
equipment of an European Bngade Field Train This arrangsb- 
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ment gave thirty field pieces to three Oavelry and nine Infantry 
Regiments, or about one gun to two hundred and seventy muskets 
and sabres 

The liberal and efficient estabbshment of these Golundaa Com- 
panies as compared with all snbse^ent organisations, especially 
in the proportion of European Offioers, is worthy of notice 
Well would It have been for the Gbvernment and for the semoe 
if this example had been afterwards borne m remembrance Con- 
sequent on the hostihties oommenoed with the Mabratias and 
the probabilities of a war with France and with Hyder Ali, 
it was found expedient in July 1778 considerably to mcrease 
the Artillery Accordingly two additional European Companies 
were raised, being chiefly composed of drafts from the Eu- 
ropean Regiments, Artillery recruits not being available 

An European Company of Artillery Invalids was also formed, 
and stationed at Chunar and Fort Wdliam 

At the same time, at the earnest recommendation of Colonel 
Fearse, three Battahons of Gkilundaz were organized on a plan 
submitted by that Officer, who urged upon Qnvemment the 
prudenoe and the real economy of inoumng a comparatively small 
outlay, to convert the inefficient Lascars into efficient Artillery- 
men, by the simple process of changing the manne designations 
of the several grades from Serang, Tiod^ and Lascar, to Subadar, 
Jemmadar and Golundaz, by increasing their pay, placing them 
on a footmg with the Infantry Sipahis, giving them a proportion of 
European Officers, instilling a pride and confidence m themselves 
and their profession , in a worn by raismg their condition from 
that of military Helots to Soldiers These Battalions were raised 
at Fnttyghur, Cawnpore, and the Fresidenoy, and were com- 
posed of a selection from the Lascars, new recruits, and the 2nd 
and drd Artillery Companies of the Oude Bngade, which were in- 
corporated with them The first of these Companies had already 
been attached to Colonel Leshe's, afterwards Colonel Goddard s 
detachment^ which was ordered to proceed from Oulpf across the 
Peninsula of India to Surat , which Company during the long 
and arduous duties of that detachment, distinguiahed itself m a 
marked manner, by its zeal, fidehty and efficiency Each of the 
new Battalions was compost of eight Companies and each Com- 
pany of two Jemadars, eight Havildars, eight Naioks, two 
Drummers, and one hundred pnvate Golundaz Each Battelion 
was oommanded by a Captain, with one Subadar as Native Com- 
mimdant, one Subadar as A^utant and one Havildar Miqor 
One of the objects of this arrangement, and one which, whilst 
It matenaliy added to the efficiency of the service generally, 
also tended to render the measure an economicid one, was the 
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abolition of the system of Battalion gnns^ by whicli thirty 
Sipahis heretofore employed to work each Brigade of two d- 
poimders were rendered available for their legitimate duties as 
Infantryi to which extent each Battalion of Sipahis was virtually 
increased guns were required for detached Battalions or 

ou^iostSj they were to be fumished from the Golundaz, and each 
Brigade of two guns was always to be under the command of 
a Sabaltem Officer, who was held responsible for fais detail of 
Golundaz, and also for condition of the ordnance equipments 
and draught oatde under his charge 

The Artillery was no longer considered as forming a portion 
of the General Brigades, but was organized as an independent 
Bngade in itself, consisting of one European Begunent^ composed 
of seven Service and one Invalid Company, and three Battalions 
of Grolundaz of eight Oompames each The establishment of 
Officers was increased to meet this extended organization, and 
was fixed on the following scale 

One Colonel Commandant, havmg the general controul of the 
whole Bngade, with a staff of one Bngade Major, one Aid de- 
Camp, and one Head Burgeon, equivalent to a Bupenntending 
Surgeon of the present day The rank of Colonel was however 
withheld firom lAentenont Colonel Pearse until every Officer in 
the Infantry, his Senior in the service, was promoted, which took 
place in the following year 

The European Begiment oonsisted of one Lieutenant Colonel, 
two Majors, one Adjutant, one Quarter-master, one Surgeon, three 
Assistant Surgeons, and seven effective Non-Conmussioned staff 

The Companies retained the same strength of Officers and 
men as before, but the Company Adjutant and Quarter Master 
was abolished , the Deputy Commissioners and Conductors had 
been previously struck off the strength of Compames To the 
three Golundaz Battahons, one Major was allowed for the com 
mand of the whole, with one Adjutant and Quarter Master, one 
Surgeon, three Assistant Surgeons, one Sergeant Major and one 
Quarter Master Sergeant Gun Lascars were entirely abolished, 
with exception to three Divisions, which were attached to the 
first Oude Company, then with €k>ddard a detachment^ and whioh 
had marched pnor to this new organization Like the Bipahi 
Battahons of that detachment it was considered extra to the regu- 
lar estaldisbment The Offioers attached to it, viz one Captain, 
(Brevet Major Bailhe), one Captain Lieutenant, and four 
Subalterns were also borne as supemumeranes The ffistnbatuin 
of the Corps was as follows — one European and four 0<duzi- 
daz Compames at Futtyghur, one European and four Go* 
lundaz Compames at Cawnpore, half tbe Invalid Company 
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at Chunar, fire European Companies Rad the remainder of 
the Invahds, vith two Battalions of Gkilondaz at the Pre* 
cadenoj 

Hie Companies at the Field stationB, formed what was de 
Bignated the Field Train, which was placed under the 
oommand of a Field Officer, with a staff of one Adjutant, one 
Quarter Master, one Surgeon, one Assistant Surgeon, one Sergeant 
Major, one drill Sergeant and one drill Corporal All exjienoes 
attending the ordnance, stores and oattlp were charged to the 
Artillery Brigade, on which account a separate Pay-master was 
also sanctioned 

The ordnance attached to the Field Train was fixed by M C 
29th July 1778, at three Field Parks or Batteries, each con- 
sisting of two 12-pounderB, six fi-pounders, and two howitzers 
One of these Battenes was attached to each of the Eunopeau 
Compames and the third to one of the Golundaz Companies, 
probably to one of the Oude Compames, both of which had a 
Battery before Exclusive of these Battenes were the field pieces 
which had formerly constituted the Battalion guns, and which 
though now attached to the Ckilundaz were not reduced in 


Such was the complete footing on which the Artillery was 
now placed, chiefly owing to the exertions of Colonel Pearse, who 
was enabl^ to carry out his views with comparatively htde 
difficulty, owing to his old opponent General Clavenng having 
recently died 

Although embodied little more than a year, the Golundaz 
Battalions attained a high degree of efficiency and excited 
general admiration , but unfortunately the Court of Directors 
took alarm at a measure, entertamiug an opinion, which was 
sedulously fostered by interested parties in India, that it was dan- 
gerous to teach natives the use of Artillery , forgetting that in 
ibn mere serving of a gun, the Golundaz m the seve^ native 
armies heretofore opposed to us, had shown themselves qmte 
as efficient as any European Artillery , but that whatever might 
be their manual proficiency, without qualified European Officers, 
they were comparatively harmless, and further that the same 
amount of instruction was oommunioated whether the receivers 
bore the designation of Lascars or (Golundaz, and was also 
imparted to the Sipahis told off for the service of the Battalion 
guns Actuated by this absurd apprehension, the Court of 
Directors ordered the reduction of the whole of the Gkilundaz 
This order might have been evaded or suspended by the local 
authonlicB, as were at the time, many others of eqnal import, 
and with less show of reason for so doing, but @ii Eyre 
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Ooote, who had assomed the office of Commander-in-Ofaief, 
Bucoe^ed also to his predecessor 0 animosity towardi Colo- 
nel Pearse, towards whom, moreover, there was a general 
feeling of jealousy, whilst the mteresta of the Line were 
enhsted against the maintenance of the Golundaz Colonel 
Pearse had stuped almost immediately firom the rank of Lieute 
nant in the A>yal Artillery to that of Lieutenant Colonel in 
Bengal, and consequently had superoeded many Officers his seni- 
ors in years and length of semoe The emoluments attached 
to his extenmve command, which were considerable, also excited 
envy , but the greatest opposition arose £rom the loss expenenoed 
by the Officers commanding Infantry Battahons, consequent 
on the withdrawal of theBatt^on Qnns, to which establishments 
many desirable perquisites were attached in those days , the Las- 
cars belonging to them being used as private servants, and the 
tumbnls employed for the conveyance of pnvate property These 
various interests and pre)udioes combined, were successf^ m their 
object , and m spite of a firm but respectful remonstrance on 
the p^ of Colonel Pearse, the three Battalions of Golun- 
daz were reduced in the end of 1779 The only portion of 
this splendid body that escaped, was the Company with General 
Goddard s detachment The Lascars were re- embodied, but 
the system of Battahon guns was not restored The Golundaz 
were allowed the option of re-entenng the Lascar Battalions 
or entertaining for the Infantry Tha first alternative none 
would of course adopt, considenng it as a degradation , many 
did enhst as sipahis, but the minority returned to their homes, 
or took servioe with the native powers, where they were 
subsequently encountered, opposed to the Bntish troops, and 
that with the conduct and spirit which might have been expected 
from them Thus was brought about the very evil, which it was 
the object of this measure to prevent 
This extensive reduction of the Artillery foro6,»at a time when 
the Government was involved in hostilities with the Mahrattas, and 
assistance was urgently required in the Madras Presidency, which 
was hard pressed by Hyder Ah,— rendered some other arrange- 
ment necessary to make up for the deficiency Accordingly thm 
additional European companies were raised, and the occasion of 
a reorganization of the l^e, was taken to reform the ArUllery 
which was now constituted a Begiment, composed of two Batta- 
hons, each Battahon consisting of five Oompanies One Colonel 
Commandant was dlowed to the Begiment, with a staff of one Ad- 
jutant, one Aide do*oamp, one head Burgeon, and one Paymaster 
The Brigade Hqai was permitted to retain that position whicfiihe 
then held, in plfi^ of the Adjutancy allowed by the regulations 
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Each Battalion was allowed one Laeuteaant Colonel, otto Major, 
one Ac^atantk and one Qaarter-master Tl^e strength of Oompa 
mes m Officers and men remaining as before Thas exolusive of 
the Commandant and staff there was an effeotive complement 
of forty two Officers to each Battahon, or nearly doable the 
present nomnal establishment The lAisoars were aln> formed mto 
a Regiment of ten Battalions, each Battalion of six Companies, and 
each Company composed of one Serang, twoTindals, two Oassabs (a 
new designatioD derived like the others from the manne servioe) 
and fifty Lasoars One of these Battalions, ddO strong, was attach- 
ed to each Company of Europeans and a Serang Commandant was 
idlowed to each of them Thus 2700 inefficient Lascars was sabsti 
tuted for 2400 efficient Gblundaz It was, however, ordered that 
the Lascars should be "'instructed m the usual services of Artillery, 
that of loadmg and pointing of guns and mortars excepted They 
were now for the first time fiimished with arms, which were 
ordered to be “ light pikes, so constructed as to form a ohevaux 
de fnze occasionally It was farther ordered that this Corps 
should perform the whole services dependant on the Artillery Two 
Companies of Artillery with twoBatt^ions of Lascars were attach- 
ed to the Brigade on frontier service , and the same to the Bna^e 
next for frontier duty , the remaining six Companies and six 
Battalions of Lascars were retained at the Presidency, m- 
cludmg one Company at Berhampore, and half a Company at 
Midnapore 

Staff Officers were sanctioned for the separate details in the 
field, and the returns of the penod exhibit five Adjutants and five 
Quarter- masters on the estabhshment The Invahd Company 
was no longer considered a component part of the regular esta 
blxshment, but was to be similarly clothed and quipped and 
under the orders of the Commandant of Artillery When Invalid 
Artillery Officers were available they were to be attached to it, 
and when this was not the case, one Captain and two Subalterns 
were to be detached from the Corps without prejudice to their 
rank 

Instead of Battalion guns, it was ordered that when Regiment 
were detached or ordered to march, they were to be supplied with 
two or more fi-pounders from the Field Park, under a Subaltern 
of Artillery, widi a detail of Europeans and Lascars the Field 
Paric to be fiimished with 6-pounders to meet this demand 
at the rate of two pieces for each Battahon of Infimtry 

After mnoh discussion and opposition Lieut Col Peane at 
length obtained the rank of Colonel, hia command bemg however 
restnoted to his own Corps So strong was the mterested feehog 
against this measure, that Col Champion, when Commasder-m- 
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Ohief^ had coolly recorded his opinion that no Artillery Officer 
ought to be allowed ^at rank, but that as a oompenlsation the 
Senior Officer of that branch might have ike Bullock eoniraci , 
£rom which it is to be inferred that he deemed so hghtly of the 
Artillery, as to suppose that their military pnde and ambition 
would give way before the sop of a lucrative monopoly 

During the year 1780, two of the field Companies were actively 
employed, the one with Major Oamac and the other with Major 
Popham 8 detachment , the former sharing in the victon over 
Soindia s troops, and the latter m the operations against (iohud 
and Gwalior 

Two European Oompames, completed to the full strength witli 
their complement of Lascars, accompanied Sir Eyre Coote 
by sea from Calcutta to Madras, and another Company was 
shortly after attached to the force ordered to Madras by land 
This detachment, which consisted of six Native Battalions, was 
placed under the command of Colonel Pearse, who was specially 
selected for the duty, in despite of the remonstrance of General 
Snbbert, the Provisional Commander m- Chief The latter 
strongly objected to the principle of employing Artillery Officers 
on general commands, although no regulation existed to the eon'* 
trary , although the praotico was consonant to that of the Boyal 
service, and was supported by vanous precedents in India, espe- 
cially in the oases of Major Jennings and Sir Bobert Barker in 
Bengal, M^or Home at Madras, and Colonels Maitland and 
Keating at Bombay , and above all in the face of the evidence, 
that the interests of Government were best served by the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Pearse, whom the best judges had pronounced 
to be the fittest person 

Consequent on the mutiny of one Corps and a new organi 
zation of the Infantry, this detachment was reformed m five 
Begiments, each of two Battalions , the sixth Battalion being 
incorporated with them But for this force. Colonel Pearse did not 
consider one Company of Artillery sufficient, and as no more 
Europeans could bo spared, a company of Golundaz was raised 
from the old material, and attached to his command The field 
ordnance he took with him consisted of four 12 pounders, four 
howitzers and twenty 6 pounders, calculated at two of the latter 
for each Battahon of Infantry He had thus 2a guns to 6000 
muskets, or about one to 180 These four Companies, thus 
sent by different routes to Madras, remained on the Coast dur- 
ing the continuance of the campaign, in which they bore a 
distinguished part In 1784 they all retumt*d to Bengal 

Lieut Col Patrick Duff succeeded to the command of the Be- 
gunent, during Colonel Pearse s absence, and Capt Charles Dears 

H I 
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Trho was the first Brigade Msuor^ having aooompamed tlie detaoV 
ment to Madras, the appomtment was au^c^ed, and CaptaiB 
Ckorge Beare was ftoannated to sot as Adjutant of Uie Begtment 
Oapt Oharles Deaie resumed his mtuatioa as Bngade Major on 
his return in 1784 

The demand for Artillery continuing, and European recruits 
not being availabie for an increase of that branch, it was found 
necessary, in spite of the Courtis orders, to form three additional 
Oolandaz Companies m 1 762 These were raised firoin t^ old 
Qolandaz who had enlieted m the Infantry Battahons, and 
were stationed severally at Fort William, Dinapor© and Chunar 
As soon as the war pressure relaxed, these were again reduced, 
two in 1784, and one m 1785 In the latter year die two remain 
mg Companies, that had so highly distinguished diemselves with 
General Goddaid s and Colonel Fearso s detachments, were fdso 
reduced, to the regret of all who had the opportunity of appreciatmg 
their ments Previous to his departure m i 785, Warren Hast- 
ings recorded a minute highly favourable to these two Companies, 
wiuoh he Strongly recommended to be retained on the establish- 
ment, with their Officers complete, both on account of the excellent 
service they bad performed, and the great want of Artillery , — the 
existing establisl^ent being practicaBy too limited, so much so, as 
to admit of no European Companies being stationed between 
Cawnpore and the Presidency With this view he had stationed 
these two Companies at Chunar and Dinapore, when the other 
Golandaz Oompomes were broken up But he had searoely em 
barked, when the new regime, which could see nothing good in 
hiB arrangements, disregarded his recommendation and issued 
the orders for tbeir reduction In the some spirit and with a 
view of annoying Col Pearse, who was obnoxious as a staunch 
partizan of Mr Hastings, the Artillery, which, as being 
composed of two Battalions of Europeans and ten of Lascars, 
had been considered and treated as a Bngade, was m Novem 
ber 1785 formed into one Battalion of ten Companies By this 
change his allowance as a Bngadier was taken away, whilst the 
appointment of Bngade Major was abolished and that of Adju- 
tant to the Corps substituted Captain Deare resigned rather 
than hold the appointment on its reduced position 

In May 1 788, consequent on the receipt of positive and de- 
tailed orders from home, a complete reorganization of the whole 
army took place, by w^ch the Artillery was formed into a Be 
giment of three Battalions, each Battalion composed of five 
weak Companies, and eodi Company of one Captain, two Lieute- 
nants, two Lieutenaiit Fireworkers, four Sergeants, four Corporals, 
two Brums and Fifos, eight Qtmnees ahd fifty-six Mt^roms, — 
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giving five Officers to seveBij-four mea, whick mu a redaction of 
the previous proportion A Odlonel wai allowed fhr the general 
command, and one laeatenant Oolonel, one Mi^or, one non effiMtire 
Adjutant and one non-effeodve Qaarter-master, to each Battafion 
The estahlishment of Lascars was oonsiderablj reduced, the 
whole being formed into thirty Cbmpanies, two of ^noh were 
attached to each Enropean Company These Companies con- 
sisted of one Serang, two first Tindab, two second Tmdals, and 
fifty BIX Lascars This establishment was exolusiYe of the Invalid 
Company, an independent Company raised for and stationed 
at Benooolen, and a separate detail at Frmoe of Wales s Island 
As the Artillery was still not designated a Brigade, and no 
mention was made m the Courts orders of a Brigade Major, (an 
evident over-sight, as no Regimental staff was provided for, and 
the recent arrangement abohshing the BngadeMcyor was unhnown 
at the date of the Courts letter,) thelocid authorities refused to 
appoint a Bngado Major and retained the situation of Adjutant 
to the Corps Col Pearse in vam remonstrated against this mea 
sure, but in May 1787, subsequent orders were received from the 
Court, directing that the Ar^lery should be formed into a Bn- 
gode, and distinctly ordering the appointment of a Bngade Miqor 
IhiB decided the question, a Bngade Major was aooordmgly 
nominated, but Jie was ary Infantry Officer, a Captain Cullen 
However, on his resignation m the following year, the appomt- 
ment was allowed to revert to the ArtiUory, and Lieut Qr^e was 
nominatod to it 

On this footing the ArtiUory remained until the year 179ff, 
with the exception of some slight change of arrangements as re*- 
garded the Lascar Compomes, which were rendered indepen- 
dent of the Artillery Oompames and attached to them m a 
greater or less proportion, according to the exigencies of the 
service , and subsequently the Compames m the field were allow- 
ed an addition of fifty Lascars 

In June 1780, Colonel Deane Poorse, who for so long a period 
had commanded the Corps, with so much credit to himself and 
benefit to the state, di^ m Calcutta at the age of forty seven 
Of this period ten years hod been spent in the Royal, and 
twenty one in the Company s servioe , for twenty years he had 
held eommand of the ArtiUery, and during the last three, 
he was the senior Officer of the Bengal army, which gave him 
the rank of Second in Command with an increase of emo- 
luments 

Lieutenant Colonel George Deare succeeded him m the 
command 

At the close of the year 1789, six Companies embaaked for 
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Madras, oonsequent on hostditids with Tippoo Sahib , four were 
attached to the Field Train, and bix remained at the Preei 
deuoy 

The SIX Companies that proceeded to Madras were aotiyely 
employed durmg the two succeeding years in the Campaign in 
Mysore under General Medows and Lord Comwdlis Lieut 
Col Fatnok Duff, who went round in command of them, was 
appointed Commandant of the whole Artillery of the force, 
including a large portion of the Madras and two Compames of 
Boyal Artillery Aided by these last, the Bengal Artillery 
manned the Siege Train, which consisted of filty^six pieces, and 
also fnrmshed the Field Artillery of the Bight Wing , the Ma- 
dras Artillery supplying the Left Wing and Reserve Durmg 
the whole of this Campaign in which the number of sieges 
brought the Artillery into more than usual employment, the 
Bengal Companies mamtained their reputation and elicited the 
highest encomiums from Lord Cornwallis Majors Montague 
and Woodburn were specially distmguished Nine Officers were 
killed or died firom iatigue and exposure dunng the operations 
In 1792, the whole returned to Bengal Three of them, with 
four fresh Companies, were again sent round in the following 
year, consequent on the war with the French , but all returned 
within a few months 

In 1794, two Compames joined Sir R Abercrombie a force and 
were present at the action of Reetorah agamst the Rohillas, 
when they lost two Officers In October of this year a G^eneral 
Order was issued to the effect that ” all reports and returns 
of whatever nature respecting his hne of the Service, com- 
prehending that of the Oommisaary of Ordnance were to be 
made through the senior Artillery Officer to the Adjutant General, 
and all orders respeotmg the Magazine and Artillery to be 
issued to him as he was held “ solely responsible to the Com 
mander m-Chief for the management of his Department ' In 

1795, ono Company was again sent to the Coast, and in 

1796, another Compaq was ordered to the Northern Circars, 
and two proceeded to Ceylon, where operations were commenced 
against the Dutch In that year, five Compames were m the 
field, three on Foreign Service, and seven at the Presidency 

In 1796, a new and important organization of tiie Army took 
place, involvmg a radical change in its general constitution, 
introduoing a greater assimilation to the system in force m the 
Royal Army, and forming the basis of the existing arrangements 
These changes involved a considerable reduction m the Infantry, 
but gave a greater proportion of Officers to men, and of Field 
Offioets to Captains and Subalterns The strength of the Artil 
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lery was nominally nnaltered, but the proportion of Officers to 
men was virtually reduced, not because it was found too large 
before, but in order to assumlate it to that of the Influitry 
The whole force was divided into three Regiments of Euro*' 
pean Infantry each of one Battahon, and twelve Regiments of 
Native Infantry each of two Battahons nominally four, but in 
reality two Regiments of Cavalry, one Battalion of Engineers 
and three Battalions of Artillery Each Battalion of Artil^ 
lery consisted of five Companies and was allowed one Colonel, one 
Lieut Colonel and one Major, with an Adjutant and a Quarter- 
master, both non effective, and six Non Commissioned Staff, 
likewise non effective 

Each Company consisted of one Captain, one Captain Lieu- 
tenant, two Lieutenants, one Lieutenant Fireworker, four Ser- 
geants, four Corporals, eight Gunners, two Drums and Fifes 
and fifty six Matrosses thus affording exactly the same number 
of Officers and men as before, but substituting a Cap tarn Lieute** 
nant for a Lieutenant Fireworker, whioh was an advantage to the 
Officers, who also gained by the addition of the Colonel to 
each Battalion instead of one to the whole Corps as before 
The senior Colonel was now appointed to the Command, 
with the title of Colonel Commandant, and his allowances 
were fixed at Hs 1000 per mensem Major General Deore 
retained the command The appointment of Aide de Camp was 
abolished, but that of Brigade Major was retained on the pre^ 
vious footing The establishment of Lascars was continued at 
thirty Companies as before, eaoh oonsisUng of one Serang, two 
first and two second Tmdals, with fifty-six Lascars 

By this organization one of the great and professed objects, — 
the equalization of the several arms m the proportionate advan< 
tages of rank, — was for the tune nearly attained The propor- 
tion of Field Officers to Captains and Subalterns was in the 
European Infantry as 1 to 7 | , in the Native Infantry, the Caval- 
ry and Engineers as 1 to 8 and in the Artillery as 1 to 8^ 

The proportions the several arms bore to eaoh other in re 
lative strength was Engineers, 1, Cavalry, 2, Artillery, 3, and 
Infantry, 15 

These proportions it will be seen were not of long duration 
Several important pnvileges were now granted to the whole 
Army, foremost amongst which were Royal Commissions in 
India, the furlough and the retiring regulations In the Line, 
the promotion, instead of going on in one general gradation list 
as heretofore, took place now in Remments to the rank of M^or , 
and in all branches, absentees and Staff employ6eB were borne 
on the strength of the Regiment to which ^ey belonged^ It 
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vms this oiroaiQsttnoe that praotioftll? leAiioed the strength of 
Officers m the Artillery * as prenomuy, all Officers on Gknezal 
or Begimental Sta£^ Bnd m most eases those on Battalion or 
Oompany Sta£^ were effeotiTe and extra to the fixed establish^ 
meat so also were those on detaohed em^doy, whilst Qffloeis 
on leaye to Europe went through the form of temporary resig- 
nation and were stmok off the rolls of the Corps These were 
BOW all borne on the strength of their rei^otive Battahons 
or Oompames, thereby materially reducing the number of wolf- 
ing Officers No enorease of estabhahment was allowed to meet 
this drain , whereas in the In&ntry this evil was counter- 
balanced by the number of Officers to each Battalion being 
more than doubled 

But considerable as was this redaction of the proportion of 
Artillery Officers when compared with the previous Establish- 
ments, it still left the Corps far better off th^ it is at present 
A Company then consisted nominally of five Officers and seven 
ty-fom men, or a tnfie more than one to fifteen On the 
present establishment, the average is one Officer to twenty three 
men, whilst the proportion of absentees, is of necessity much in 
oiea^ 

But there was another material point in which this orgam 
zation bore very hardly opon the Artillery Their entire 
increase consisted of oedy two Field Officers, the strength of 
men remaimng the same Now the Native Inf^try, previous to 
this order, oonsisted of thirty-six Native Battalions, with an 
Establishment of six I^eut Colonels, six Majors, thirty-six 
Captains and 824 Subalterns, making a total of 872 or 
per Battalion 

By this new arrangement the force was reduced to twenty-four 
Bathdious, to which were allowed twelve Colonels, twenty four 
Lieutenant Colonels, twenty four Majors, eighty four Captains, 
twdve Captam laeutenonts, and 884 Subalterns, giving a total 
of 540 Officers or 22 ^ per Battalion 

The whole of the Officers permanentW appomted to the Caval- 
ryi were moreover withdrawn from the Infantry Thus the latter 
branch had a great increase of promotion, whilst the Artillery, 
suffering under a practical reduction, all the Staff and absentees 
being ti^own upon the several grades as supemunieranes,^re 
ceivA a great check to promotion The result was a long list of 
supemumeranes, and a large portion of each grade holding the 
Brevet of the next superior ra^ 

One means of partially remedying this evil might have been 
found, in aUowifig an extra body Offioors for the Ordnance 
Commissariat, for the duties of wmoh Department effeciivo Offi 
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oers ore as imperatively Toqnired as for Companitti Ute 
hshment of Uut Department then eonaiated of twelve iloaums- 
eanea and Depnties, in whieh eight Officers were employed 
The opportamty was however ne^eotod, and the omisaion pM* 
ed into a precedent, which has b^n act^ upon to the present 
day 

In the beginning of 1797, the three BattaiionB of Artillery 
were formed into a Regiment, the Head Quarters being fixed in 
Fort William The Quorteis of two Battalions were also 
ostabbshed there and the remaining Battalion m the Field, with 
two Companies at Futtyghnr, two at Cawnpore, and one at 
Dmapore Arrangements were mode ibx penodical relief of 
men and Officers The Lascar Oompames were permanently 
re-attsched, two to each European Company, and those in the 
Field were increased to seventy Lascars each , to this strength 
the whole of the Lascar Companies in the Field were raised m 
the following year The weakness of the establishment of 
Europeans was now practically experienced, and m November 
1797 each Company was increased by ten men drafted from the 
Infantry Hostilities recommencing at Madias, and Zeman 
Shah, the ruler of Kabul, threatemng an invasion from the 
North, a further increase to the Artillery was found ne- 
cessary , but European recruits not being obtainable even 
to complete the Companies already existing, some of which 
were reduced to mere skeletons, resort was had once more 
to the Qolundar A new plan, however, was now adopted, 
instead of forming them into separate Companies they were 
incorporated as “ component parts of the European Com- 
panies — each detail consisting of one Jemadar, three Havildars, 
three Naioks and forty Golundaz These were raised from the 
Lascars, and m the first instance attached only to the eleven 
Compames then at Bengal, — those for the remaining four Com- 
panies on foreign service, not being added until the follow 
ing year In the formation of these details, it was ordered that 
M^ommedans should be preferred, and that all should be en- 
tertained for sea and foreign service By thu arrangement the 
Btnngent orders of the Court that no Corps of Oolnndaz was 
to be again raised, were not disobeyed in letter if they were m spirit, 
as these “component parts did not form a Corps, and moreover 
it was argued &at they were indispensable to fill up the ezistuig 
deficiencies in the Europeui details and might be reduced when 
the latter were completed Thu increase had soaroely been m 
orders a month, when, consequent on instroctions from Court 
of Directors, the European Companies were augmented and 
fixed at five Sergeuits, five Corporals, ten Gunners, two Druse, 
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and seventy Jkfatrosses , the Offloers remaining as before By 
these addiUons the strength of the Corps was nearly double^ 
whilst the establishment of Officers remained nn changed Where’ 
as during the same period, the Infantry had been increased by 
five Regiments or ten Battahons, to each of which the full com- 
plement of Officers was allowed , whilst the Cavalry, now formed 
into four Corps, received a full estabhshment of Officers perma 
nently transferred from the Infantry Notwithstanding the order 
of 1797, hmifing the Field Artillery to five Companies, seven 
were in the field all that year, one on the Coast and two at 
Ceylon In the following year the Company on the Coast 
marched to Hydrabad, and one of the Companies at Ceylon 
proceeded to Madras as did also two Compames from Fort 
WiUiam In 1790 the three Companies at Madras and the one 
from Hydrabad jomed the Army in Mysore under General Hams, 
and were employed at the seige and capture of Seringapatam m 
May of that year, on which occasion Lieutenant Colonel Edward 
Montague, a highly distinguished, intelligent and expenenoed 
Officer, who commanded the Bengal detail, lost his life In 1800 
all the Compames returned from foreign service except two in 
Ceylon 

In March 1797 Major General Huff, on his arrival from Eng- 
land, was appointed Colonel Commandant of the Regiment, super 
ceding General Heare , but in June of that year, a resolution was 
passed lu Council that General Officers were not eligible to the 
command of the Corps Accordingly Colonel Hussey, the next 
senior not a Genend Officer, was appointed to the com- 
mand with a seat at the Mihtary Boanl , Generals Duff and 
Heare being both nommated to the General Staff In 1798 Co- 
lonel Hussey, on being promoted, was in like manner succeeded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Chnstopher Greene, who held the com- 
mand until hia death in July 1805 

In 1800 the first instance of the introduction of Horse 
Draught for Artillery in Bengal occurred , an experimental 
Bng^e of two Horse Artillery guns being organized at Hum 
Hum under the command of Lieutenant Clements Brown For 
these guns which were light six pounders of 4^ cwt carnages 
were purposely prepared, which weighed only 5^- cwt. giving 
a total of only 10 owt to the gun and carriage The personnel 
consisted of one Subaltern in command, one Sergeant, one Oorpo 
ral, four Gunners and eight Matrosses, — these being allotted to 
the guns, and two Native dnvers (Troopers) for the waggons , 
together with a detail of two Tindieda and twenty Lascars The 
consisted only of one Faxner The number of horses 
allowed was twenty, which were allotted four to each Gun and two 
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the Famer, and three spare. It iroidd appear that u this ezp^ 
ment the Gnnnen must have been oaniedmi the oamagea* JBar* 
ly in the following year, this detail irae inoreaaed ta one Condoft-^ 
tor^ four Sergeants^ four Oorporala, ten Gonnera, one Famer, and 
twen^-twoMiRtroaees, with twoHaTddareytwoNttokeandtwen^ 
four Oolandaa, to which were also added one Jemadar, two aitr 
Tildarsr two Naihe and twenty^twe Troopers of the Qovemor 
Oeneval 8 Bodv Guard, to rtde tlra troop hortesm harness, adetail 
of three Tmdals and forty Lascars was also attached. With 
a Battery of four hght d-pounders and two 8-pounder guns, 
this Detail embarked for Egypt to jom the force under General 
Baird , the number of horses embarked does not appear, nor 
IS the mode of organization known A Foot Artillery detach 
mentconuBting of one Captain, two Subalterns, thirtveight Euro- 
pean Artillery, forty seven Golundaz and one honored Lascars 
also accompanied this expedition 
Dunng the same year one Company proceeded to Bombay, 
whence it was destined for subsequent service m Egypt bad 
the campaign in that country continued, another Company 
proceeded v^ the expedition sent to China 

About the same tune a Bngade of two 6-pounder guns, 
generally termed Gullopers, was authonsed for each Begi 
ment of Cavalry, European and Native, the Guns to be worked 
by Troopers, with an Artillery Sergeant and Corporal to 
each Bngade, and a small detail of Lascars In 180)2 the 
Court of Directors, consequent on the probabihty of hostih- 
ties with the Mahrattaa and the repeated and urgent repre- 
sentations of the Governor- General, Lord Wellesley, as to the 
inefficient and incomplete state of the Artillery, but above dl, 
alarmed at the intelligence of the formation of the Golundaz 
Component parts, ' — sent orders to increase the Battalions to 
seven Compames each, and to reduce the Golundaz details 8xx 
new European Companies were accordingly raised for the purpose 
and allott^ two to each Battalion The strength of all the Com- 
panies was increased by the addition of one Lieutenant Fire- 
worker and ten Matrosses , but no additional proportion of Field 
Officers was sanctioned, ^though m the augmentation of the In- 
fantry and Cavalry, which now amounted, smoe the formation of 
1706, to fourteen Battahons of the former and fourBegunents of 
the latter, all received their due proportion of Field Offlcera. 
Against this injustice, the Corps memorialized the Court oi 
Directors, who m 1805 sent out orders for the addition of one 
Lieutenant Colonel and one M^or to each Battalion, winch onoo 
more restored the onguud proportion, giving one Field Offloar to 
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8| Oiaptainfi Afid ^tan howmt mu not wtied into 

antil Jane, 1806 In 1800 nx Compsmeft were m the 
^eld, of n^hicb itoe ireite employed agusst ihe forte ^ Saieni, 
Bidgyghur and Ootebawra, two Ooitipameh were stift «t CeyloB 
and one at Bombay 

In 1808, the Horae Artillery Detail having returned from 
Egypt was formed into a Troop, designated the Experimental 
and joined the Army tiien in the field with Lord La ke , 
dnnng the whole of which Campaign it did excellent semoe, under 
the command of its onginal founder Captain Lieutenant Clements 
Brown The Ordnance establishment of the Troop was six Light, 
4^ owt. 0-TOunders, and the establishment consisted of one Gap* 
tain, two Subalterns, four Sergeants, four Corporals, ten Gunners 
and forty Matrosses, together with the previous details of Go- 
lundaz and Lascars The complement of horses was only 
eighty sir, and as the Artillerymen, European and Native, rode 
upon the carnages, it was rather a Horse Field Battery than a 
Troop of Horse Artillery Notwithstanding the light weight of 
the Ordnance and oarriages, this small complement of horses 
was found qmte inadequate to ensure sufficient celenty of move- 
ment, and accordingly bollocks were also attached for draught 
on the line of march, reserving the horses for action , but this 
double draught equipment being found inefficient and inconve- 
zuent in practice, the number of horses was increased in Octo- 
ber, 1804 to 120 The attempt was now made to render the 
Battery really one of Horse Artillery, by mounting some of the 
Gunners on separate horses, hut the establishment being found too 
hmited fortius, it was increased to 156 horses in June 1805 In 
1806 Captain Pennington succeeded Captain Brown in the com 
mand, and two of the G-pounders were exchanged for Light Sc- 
inch Howitzers The Golundaz detail was also replaced by an 
equivalent establishment of Drivers, and in July, 1808, the 
horses were augmented to IBS 

Dunng the year 1803, seven Companies joined the Army 
under Lord Lake, two were employed in the Cuttack Provinces 
against the Rajah of Berar, two were on service in Bundelound, 
and the Company that had proceeded to Bombay was now em- 
ployed in Rajpfitana Thus fourteen Companies and one Troop 
were employed on servioe, or more than two-tbirds of the Force 

In 3 804, the two Compames so long stationed in Ceylon, return 
ed from it, but the remoming Compames in the Field continued 
to be actively employed durmg that and the two ensuing years , 
having IQ this a^uous campaign shared m the glones of Ally- 
ghur, Delhi, Laswame, Agra, Deig, and the honorable though 
tmsuccessfttl uege of Bhurtpore Owing to the misoonduot of the 
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4 ui up and destroyed near E&iich m Sundelcood Tvo Com- 
paniee were attached to the force emj^^ed uader <3olooel 
Modboo, 8Dd did dieii datr oobly dunDg that diBastroai 
retreat Captain Wmbolt lost ms life , bat Captain H uo h inso n , 
who was left with his Company and a few Sipahia in oommand 
at Bamp6rab> not only hdd wat fort in apite of all opposiUoUj 
but p^so made hunself master of several neighbounng strong- 
holds, lofliobng considerable loss upon the enemy and ooveiwg 
himself and hm handful of men with honor 

This retreat bemg one of the first senous reverses expen- 
eiiced by the Bengal Troops, afforded an ample proof of the 
mefficionoy of Bullock draught, especially with a retinng force 
These animals, though the establishment was liberal and no- 
thing had oocurred to injure their condition, were unable to keep 
up with the Infantry, and the result was that early in the 
retreat, the whole of ^e guns were abandoned to the enemy, 
and the same thing occurred with a reinforcement obtained at 
and taken on from Bamp^irah 

The necessity for nslung an assault at Allyghur, the delay 
and loss before Sarsni, Bidgyghur, Deig, and subsequently 
before Eumona and Gauowne, and the failure and fearful oasu- 
altids at Bhurtpore, afforded painful evidence of the insuffioienoy 
of the Artillery, both personnel and materiel 

The inability to meet the demand for this arm, led to an ex« 
pedient in 1805 to add to the number of Compames, with a 
view to luerease the real though not the numerical strength of 
the Corps This arrangement was effected by collecting the 
Golund^ details attached to the European Compames, into 
five separate Companies designated the Golundaz Corps The 
plan of Native component parts to European Compames had 
never been found to work well Although the service in the 
distinct Compames of Golundaz had formerly been most popular 
amongst the Natives, no respectable man wasfound willing to enter 
into these new details , the result was, as stated by Col Hors- 
ford, that as reenuts could not be obtained for such a monstrous 
' Corps, the Component part was for the most part made up 
' from the Gun Lascars, who for the sake of Es 1-8 per montt 

* increase of pay and the certainty that they might return to their 

* former Corps on disbanding their new one, came in without mnch 
hesitation Such material added to the evil of the system, 

audits practical working is gn^hioally desonbed by the able 
Officer above referred to, in the following words — » 

Nothing so muoh betrayed our ignorance of the pi^u^ees 
^ of the Natives and our own countrymen than tiNi pi^eot of a 
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* ** Oompon^t part" Europeans and NatiTes irafeamialgamated 
^ m one Oompany The European saw a Native make a oonsti- 
' tuentpartof t^tdetailofthepostsof aGtm,of whiohhewaa 

* one I he viewed this Native with jealousy^ and diffident fd 

* hu ability (perhaps without reason^ to serve the vent and 
^ manage the portto, he positively r^sed to stand between 

* the wheels as either sponm-man or loader, urging in spite of 
^ reasoning on the matter, tW it was bard to be blown away 

* by a bla& frflow * The Native on the other hand perceiving 
' the European hostile to him and suspzoioas of mischief 

* revised m his turn to take the spunge staff or be server, 

* dedanng that he might be blown away by the design or care- 

* lessnesB of the European Discord, recrimination and hatred 
‘ were the consequence 

But this was not sdl, the ** Oomponent part looked around 
‘ and saw itself a miserable handM of men isolated and put 

* down in a Company, composed of men of different country 
‘ and language, and dissimilar habits and religion, — unsup- 
‘ ported by number, and marked os an inferior body by having 

* no higher rank amongst them than that of Jemadar They soon 

* considered themselves-as so many shreds and patches on the 
' coat of an European Oompany, and were pointed at by the 
' Sepoys as a laughing stock, —lastly, that in the eyes of their 
' own Officers they were viewed as unprofitable interlopers, who 
' brought no promotion or return for the disciplining them 

* Such a Corps, as might have been expected, degraded in 

* their own opinion, and despised by those with whom they 
‘ were composed, lost all energy and regard for character and 

* were the worst soldiers in the service 

As already stated, orders had been received from the Court for 
their reduction, which was actually commenced upon, but the war 
breaking out just at that time, the Commander in-Chief not only 
suspended its further operation, but was compelled, owing to 
the paucity of Europeans, to complete and even increase the 
Golundaz detads, by entertaining a number of Golundaz taken 
prisoners from the enemy Then when too late,' subse- 
quently observed by Colonel Horsford, " it was deplored that 

* the onginal Corps of Golundaz (Colonel Pearse s) which long 

* ere this woidd have been the first in the service and most 
‘ perfect in discipline, was not m existence to meet the exigen- 
‘ cy , — but that 400 prisoners of war, whose hands were scarcely 
‘ dry of the blood of our countrymen and fellow native Soldiers 

were called to take their place 

These Golundaz, who were taken or who came over from the 
enemy, were finally formed into a body called the “Irregular 
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Oolandaz/ and stationed at Delhi, where Uiey were gmdnally 
absorbed by oasnalties 

Had the ‘'Component parts been composed of good matena}, 
kept exolasirely to parucolar Guns by themselves, or employed 
with the 6 pounders detached with In&ntry Battalions, the 
result might have been very different Each of the Golandas 
Companies now formed was composed of 1 Subadar, 1 Je- 
madar, 6 Havildais, 6 Naiks and 100 Golondaz A Snbal- 
tern was allowed to each Company, to be taken from the 
European Oompanies, no addition being made to the Corps 
on ihia account One Drill Sergeant and one Drill Corporal 
was also sanotioned In 1808, three additional Companies 
were raised, when the whole were placed under the Com- 
mand of a Captain taken from the Begiment, and a Sergeant 
Major was granted in addition Here again, although every 
addition made to the Infantry and Cavalry involved the increase 
of a full complement of Officers, a strong Battdion was add- 
ed to the Artillery, without the grant of a single Officer in 
addition « 

In 1605 Colonel Camegie succeeded to the command of the 
Coips on the death of General Greene Colonel Horaford retain- 
ing the command of the Artillery in the Field, with the rank 
of a Bngadier when employed on service In 1800 7 8, the 
whole of the Golundaz, the experimental Troop and twelve Com- 
pames of Europeans were attached to the Field Tram and 
frequently employed on active service In tlie latter year 
Colonel Horsford obtained the command of the Eegiment, which 
could not have been in abler hands 

In August 1809 the Governor General in Council, “ adverting 
' to the onginal establislimeut of the experimental Troop of 
' Horse ArtiUery, tlie success of which on vanous oocosions 

* in the field, had fully confirmed the judgment which was formed 
‘ of the superior efficacy of a Corps of that description for 
' service m India, determined to make a considerable augmen- 

* tation to the Corps of Horse Artillery, and to place it on a 
‘ permanent ostabhshment Accordmgly orders were issued fox 
the formation of a Corps of Horse Artillery consisting of three 
Brigades or Troops, to be formed on the expenmenli Troop , 
the additional Officers and men being drawn from the Foot 
Artillery These Troops each consisted of one Captain, one Cap- 
tain Lieutenant, three Lieatenants, six Sergeants, six OoiporaLai, 
ten Gunners and eighty Matrosses, two Trumpeters and two Far- 
riers, with a detail of one Serang, two Tmdds, and twenty-four 
Gun Lascars An effective Bidmg Master, a BergeantMq)or and a 
Quarter Master Sergeant were allowed to the whole Corps, at 

an A^utant and Quarter Master, a Bough Bider and Dnll Ser 
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gesnt oon-efieotiTe. A Battery six pmee im aitached to each 
Troop, composed of two l2-pounder8, two 6-pouiiden and two 
t^-ineh HowitzerS) witli ten l^^ht Tnmbnls 
For the dranght of this SeUiterj, 145 Hones were assigned, 
alk>tted as follows — two teams of six Horses each, with one i^are 
per team to the six Guns , five Horses to eaoh of the light 
Tumbnls (four being m draught) and the xemaiiung eleven for 
the SIX Sergeants and the Su^ 

The organization of these Troops was adopted as one of expe- 
diency, and was the same that still exists in the Bengal Artillery, 
though entirely peculiar to that Corps It was suggested by 
Colonel Horsford, at a time when the dread of expenoe was 
considered an insurmountable objection to the introduction of this 
description of Artillery,^ and it was therefore framed upon pnn- 
ciples of extreme economy — an economy which Colonel Hors- 
ford himself represented as detrimental to its efficiency In 
n separate report on the orgamzation of the Corps, he recom- 
mended the establishment of a Troop to consist of a personnel 
of 120 and a draught of 185 Horses, and even this establish 
ment was calculated for light Waggons, with only a single set of 
Horses 

The Gunners to work the Ordnance of these Troops were 
earned on the off Horses, so that each Horse m draught was 
mounted , to moke up for which the second team was allotted to 
each Gan The Woggons being hght were not supposed to 
require this assistance In practice, however, their complement 
was found insufficient, and, consequently, since it was essen- 
tial they should keep up with the Guns, that the Horses of the 
spare teams were partially allotted to their aid The evil of this 
economical arrangement was not only present but prospective, 
as the same principle has been earned out m all subsequent 
additions to the number of Troops 

Captain Pennington who was appointed to the command 
of the Horse Artillery, protested against this scanty estahhsh- 
ment of Horses, more especially as regarded the allotment of only 
aingle sets for Ihe Waggons, and was solely induced to accede 
to Colonel Horsford s arrangement, on his explanation that 
* the fear of the whole plan fading on account of the expenoe* 

^ (which had been strongly objected to by the Auditor General,) 
deterred him from proposing estabhs^ents as full as nught 
' be deem^ necessary, leaving the remedy to time '* 

In the siux}e year two independent Companies of Golimdaa 
were also raised for the duties of the Xxiwer Provinces and 
the Islands, and were seveially staUoned At Fort William and 
Penang 

Thus to meet the demands for a foroe of Artillery proportionate 
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tD the other branches of the setnoe, vhioh had nesr humsoed 
to eight Begiments of CaTslry and fijftj-fbnr Battalions of Bs* 
iantry, all with their /%Ulcomj9lement of Offieeny no leas than tea 
Oompanies of Foot and three Troops of Horse Arhllsry had 
been added to the Corps, without the addition of a ein^le Officer 
to meet the drain thus occasioned 

The difficulties and disadvantages attending the system of 
contracts and the employment of untrained dnvers and cattle ffir 
the Ordnance, led m 1810 to the establishment of an organised 
and permanent Corps of Ordnance Drivers, consisting of twenty* 
BIX Companies, each Company 0 Sirdars uid 105 Dnvers, allowing 
one Dnver for every pair of Bullocks required 

These Companies were assimilated as far as practicable to 
the Lascar estabhshment , they were placed under the imme- 
diate charge of the Artillery Officers to whose Companies 
they were attached, but were under the general controul of 
the senior Artillery Officer at the station They were ren 
dered available for the service of the Siege and Field Trams 
attached to the Companies of Artillery,, and also for the Batta- 
lion Guns, and it was with reference to these last that they were 
fixed at tbe strength of 105 Dnvers and 210 Bollocks, as 1 
Sirdar, 21 Dnvers and 42Ballock8 was the complement required 
for each Bngode of two Guns, thus each Dnver Company 
was equal to the service of five Bngades of Battalion Guns 
Three additional Companies were subsequently added, but soon 
reduced again 

In 1811 one European Company proceeded with the expedition 
against the Mauritius , and two European Companies, together 
with the independant Golundaz from Fort William, joined the 
expedition to Java, and in the following year, a Native 
Troop of Horse Artillery was also raised for that expedi* 
tion , but it was never numbered or brought on the perma- 
nent establishment, and when the Force returned &om Java 
in 1815 it was reduced In 1812 a third, and in 1814 a 
fourth Company of Independent Golundaz was raised In 
the latter year an extra Company of regulars was ordered 
for the service of posts and out posts on the frontier, which in 
1815 was incorporated into four new Companies of Golundaz 
that were raised at Cawnpore m consequence of the Nepal 
war and added to the establishment of the Golundaz Ooi^ 
Thus the much-dreaded Gkilundaz had again increased to sixteen 
Compames, which together with the uree Troops of Horse 
Artillery gave a numerical total of more than half the Corjm 
without any esiahhahmeni of Officers 

The three Troops and four European Companies wereeat]^oy^ 
ed during the Nepal Oompaigns m 1814-45-16 
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Bat whilst the memben of the Cosps wave theur 

best exertions fbr the benefit of the Stste, a senoos blow 
was Btrook at their prospects and interests, which had its 
ongm in partial and interested representataons fiom Tmiia 
Since the decision on Colonel Peaise s olaims to the General 
Staff, the principle of throwing open the advantages to all 
branches of the service had been acknowledged and acted 
upon, and had formed a speeifio portion of the guiding rela- 
tions of 17^ , Binoe which date one Engineer and two Artulerj 
Officers had been appointed to the Staff, and three Artillery 
Officers bad vacated the command on attaining the rank of Major 
Cteneral, though this last rule bad not been acted upon in two recent 
cases of Artillery Command The Court of Directors, however, 
in a letter dated 10th February, 1814, ordered that no General 
Officer of Engineers or Artillery was thereafter to be put upon 
the General Staff of the Army, but that a selection was to be made 
from the semors, whether General Officers or not, of suob 
as were considered most fit to command their respective Corps 

In 1816 a Bocket Troop was organized, consisting of one Cap- 
tain and three Subalterns, with eighty-six Non-Commissioned 
and rank and file Four light Rocket Cars were attached to this* 
Troop, for which, and for the non-commissioned Staff, twenty 
Horses were sanctioned, sixty of the men were mounted on camels 
guided by Suwans and ten reserve camels were allowed Each 
Car conveyed sixty Rockets, each mounted camel eight, and 
each reserve camel twenty four After a three years trial, the 
camels were found unsuitable to the purpose, and Cars with 
horses were substituted m 1819 

In 1818, the Company established a Military College of their 
own at Addiscombe in Surry, for the education of Officers 
intended for the Indian Artillery and Eugineers 

In 1817 the Gallopers with Cavalry were withdrawn and 
formed into three Native Troops, the men being composed of 
such of the Cavalry Troopers as chose to enter tlie Horse Artil- 
lery, completed by a selection from the Golundaz One Captain 
and two Subalterns were attached to each of these Troops , but 
as the Foot Artillery could bear no further reduction of Officers, 
Government at length authorised an increase to the Corps of 
twenty-six Officers, being the number actually required for the six 
Troops of Horse Artillery and the Rocket Troop This increase 
in the several grades^ was one Major, six Captams, one Captain 
Lieutenant, eleven Lieutenants and seven Lieutenant Fire- 
workers Here was an injustice to the Corps, in allowing 
only one Field Omcer to the seven Troops, and the twenty-five 
Captains and Subedtems, when the due proportion would have 
been three The sixteen Companies of Golundaz were still left 
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quite unprovided for Dunng this year an addition of two hmes 
per waggon, or twenty per Troop, was allowed to the Horse Artal 
lery ^ however the waggon then in oao contained little more 
than half the quantity of ammunition now employed, this increase 
rendered the Troops more efibctive than the same establishment 
does at present Nearly at the same time, an experimental light 
12-pounder Battery, drawn by horses, was organized and placed 
under the command of Captain Battine This was the first step 
towards the important measure, not yet completed, of equiping 
the whole Field Artillery with horses The usual dread of ex 
pense operated on this as on subsequent occasions, to impair the 
efficiency of the measure, by the scanty draught establishment 
allowed , which was limited to ninety mue horses, allowing 
six m draught to each gun and waggon, and three for the Stafi 
The Ordnance however were very light, weighing only eight cwt 
each, and as four horses were probably found to answer for the 
waggons, there then remained two spore for eacli gun and wag 
gon The seven Troops of Horso and Rocket Artillery, nine 
European and eight Golundaz Companies were attached to the 
several Divisions of the Grand Army formed under the com 
mand of the Marquis of Hastings in 1817, including one Troop 
and one Company attached to the Nagpore Force under Colo 
nel Adams Of those, two Troops of Horse Artillery and tbo 
Rocket Troop, six Compames ol European and four of Native 
Artillery were previously employed at the siege of Hattrass, 
where mr the first time, the Ordnance estabhshment was placed 
on anything like a liberal footing Th eadvantages of this change 

wero clearly shown by tho speedy and complete success of the 
operations and the comparative freedom from loss 

One Company of Independent Golundaz was at Penang and 
another at Ceylon, giving a total of three fifths of tho whole 
arm on service On tho 20th Apnl 1817, Major General Sir 
John Horsford died at Caxvnpore, ten days after his return 
from Hattrass This able Officer had served in the Regiment 
thirty nine years, having originally entered it as a Private, under 
the assumed name of E^ver His highly honourable oharaoter, his 
talent, industry, and energy, added to his great experience and inti- 
mate knowledge of allprofossional details, rendered him an orna- 
ment to tho Corps and an invaluable servant to tho Government. 

In July 1818, two additional Compames of Independent Gk) 
lundaz were raised, but one of those, and two of the Regular 
Companies were subsequently reduced, and the remaining Com- 
panies were formed into one Battalion, in carrying out the opera- 
tion of a new organization ordered in September of that year 
By this arrangement the whole Corps was formed into one 

E 1 
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Bngade of Horse Artillery of seven Troops, including the Rocket 
Troop, three Battalions of European Foot Artillery of eight 
Companies each, and one Battahon of Native Artillery of fifteen 
Companies 

To the Bngade of Horse Artillery the staff allowed was one 
Colonel, two lieutenant Colonels, and two Majors, with anon-effec 
tive Adjutant One Captain and four First Lieutenants were sanc- 
tioned per Troop, the strength in men remaining unaltered, but the 
Non-Commissioned Staff of the Bngade were rendered effective 

To each European Battalion, one Colonel, two Lieutenant 
Colonels and two Majors, with a non-effective Adjutant, were 
attached, and one Captain, two First and two Second Lieutenants 
to each Company, being a reduction of one Ofiioer, the details 
of men remaining as before 

The proportion of OfiScers to the Native Battahon was re 
markable, consisting of one Major, thirteen Captains, four First 
aod four Second Lieutenants, with a non-effeoUve Adjutant and 
on effective European and Native Non Commissioned Staff 

Each Company of Artillery, European and Native, had a Com 
pany of Lascars attached, consisting of one Native Comimssioned 
Ofi&cer, two Havildars, two Naiks and seventy Privates The 
Native OfiScer of one Company m each Battalion being a Suba 
dar, in the others Jemadars 

The rank of Captain Lieutenant was abolished, and the 
designations of Lieutenant and Lieutenant Fireworker changed to 
First and Second Lieutenant In the same way the designations 
of Gunner and Matross were changed to Bombardier and Gunner, 
and m the Lascar details, the Maime designations of Serang Ma 
jor, Seiang, First and Second Tindals were exchanged for the 
Military titles of Subadar, Jemadar, Havildar and Naik 

This arrangement which involved a total increase of thirty six 
Ofiicers, was of great benefit to the Corps, but still the remedy 
was partial and unfair in its operation Of the thirty six 
OfiGioers added, fifteen were required for the three new European 
Companies, so that the actual increase was only twenty-one Of 
these fourteen were added to the Horse Artillery which benefited 
more than any other branch of the Corps, though it only 
secured its fair and requisite complement Thus it will be seen 
that only seven Ofiicers were in reality added for the fifteen 
Companies of Golundoz, the remamdei so attached being obtained 
by the reduction of one Ofiioer per Company firom the European 
Foot Artillery 

The history of the peculiar and inconsistent number assign 
ed to the Golundaz Battalion is cunous This organization was 
ordered by the Court of Directors, who not only laid down the 
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pnnoijples but also oaloulated and fixed the details. In doing 
this, Uiey for the first tune, acknowledged the propne^of jnaking 
an allowance in the establishment for the Ordna^ Department, 
and accordingly assigned ten Captains for that purpose But 
unfortunately ^ey entirely overlooked the Bocket Troop, and 
oaloulated the Golundaz Corps according to the number of 
Companies on the establishment by the last advices received, when 
there were sixteen, to each of which they assigned on Ofiicer, 
dividing the number between the three Grades of Captain and 
Subalterns They also flowed one Field Officer to Command 
Their plan will be more clearly shewn in the following tcdiular 
statement — 
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In carrying out this arrangement, the Local Government, to 
rectify the omission of the Bocket Troop, took one Captain 
from the Ordnance List and four First lieutenants from the 
Golundaz BattaLion, and considering it necessary to post the re- 
maining nine Ordnance Captains to some part of the Begiment, 
they attached them all to the Golundaz, thusleaving the incongm 
ous proportion of thirteen Captains and eight Sul^tems This 
organization increased Ike proportion of Field Officers to Cap- 
tains and Subalterns to 1 to 8|, or very nearly the standard of 
the Begulation of 1796, but the proportion of Officers to men 
per Company, was now reduced to one to thirty, or exactly one- 
half of the onguial scale 

Previous to die publication of this order the Ordnance Com- 
missariat had been remodelled and Officers were now assigned to 
it The regulations were those BtiU in force, by which the De 
partment was divided into six Grades above the rank of Con 
ductor, of which the two junior Grades were filled exclusively 
by Warrant Officers 

Another important and very beneficial arrangement was 
effected by the same orders ^oe the first establishment 
Colonel Pearse s Golundaz Corps in 1778, the previous system of 
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Battalion Guns, which rendered them a component part of the 
In&Dtry Battabon, had been abandoned, in lien of which, each 
Corps when detached was snpphed wifJi a Brigade of two e-poun* 
ders, which were manned by Artillerymen, either European or 
Native, accordmg to cironmstances, aid^ by Lascars 
Dunng the late Campaign, although the proportion of two 
Field pieces per Battalion was retained, when several Corps 
were Brigaded together, their Guns instead of being mvanably 
divided amongst ^e Battalions, two to eadi, were occasionally col 
looted in one Battery , whilst the extra Field pieces of von- 
one oahbres, forming what was called the Field Tram, was always 
so employed The advantages of this measure and the example 
of the Armies of Europe, led at length to the adoption of a 
permanent system of Field Batteries, and accordingly it was 
now ordered that all the Battalion Guns should be formed into 
Field Battenes of mixed calibres of eight pieces each The number 
of Battenos was fixed so as to give the old proportion of two guns 
per Battahon, which were to be still available from the Battenes 
when a Battalion was detached The result of this measure was 
the estabhshment of sevontoen Field Batteries, including the ex 
penmental 12 pounder Battery, each of the remaimng sixteen 
being equipped with Bullocks, and composed of two I2>pouDd‘ 
ers, four 6 pounders and two 5| inch Howitzers A Company 
of Artillery, European or Native, was attached to each Battery 
By several orders of 1818 19, three of the 17 Battenes fixed for 
the establishment were ordered to be horsed , the 12 pounder 
Experimental Battery was included in these, its ordnance being 
changed These Battenes were allowed a complement of ninety- 
six Horses each, being six to each carnage, viz eight guns and 
eight waggons As four horses were considered sufficient for 
the Light Waggons, this establishment included all contingcn 
cies for spare cattle None were aUo4bd for the Non-Oomrais 
sioned Staff, which was a serious defect These at first were 
raised as an expenment, but being found to answer even with 
their limited establishments far better than Bullocks, they were 
rendered permanent in October 1819 Two were stationed 
in the Field and one at the Presidency In July 1820 owing to 
the establishment of fourteen Bullock Battenes being found in 
adequate to the supply of Guns for all the detached Corps and 
posts, especially after Nimuch and Mhow, wore occupied by 
Bengd Troops, an additional Battery was allowed, making a totid 
of eighteen Field Battenes of eight Guns each, and six Troops 
of BIX guns each, or 180 pieces of Field Ordii^oe, besides Uio 
Rocket Troop At that time the Bengal Army consisted of eight 
Cavalry Regiments, one European and sixty Native Battalions, 
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which excluding Her Majesty's Begiments gave about Guns 
per Battahon By the returns submitted to Parliament in 1880, 
we find that the establishment of Regular Troops, Cavalry and 
Infantry m Bengal, during 1820, inolnding His Majesty s Regi' 
mcnts, gives a total, OfBcers and all, of 84,303, so that 
proportion was about one gun to 470 men 
From 1818 to 1824 £e strength of the Regiment itself 
remained unchanged, but in July 1822 the Lascars attached to 
European Companies were reduced, in consequence of the intro*’ 
duction of Field Battenes and the abolition of drag rope move* 
ments with Field Guns The details were now fixed at one 
Havildar, two Naiks and twenty-four Privates per Company, 
being the same complement allowed to Troops of Horse Arid 
lery From the Golundoz Companies they were withdrawn 
altogether, and have never since been restored The Lascars 
thus reduced, were formed into sixteen Companies of Store 
Lascars to serve in Magazines and Depots and to provide 
for the efficient services of the siege equipment of the Army 
Each Company consisted of one Subadar, one Jemadar, four 
Havildars, four Naiks and eighty Privates 
During the period abo\e referred to, vanous details of the 
Corps were employed on service, with Sir John Arnold s force in 
the Bhiitti Country and at Kotah 
In February 1824, the Golundaz Battalion was increased by 
five additional Companies, two of which were raised at Cawn- 
pore and three at Dum Dum 

In May of that year a new organization was ordered, under 
instructions from the Court of Directors, for the Armies of the 
three Presidencies Tlie two Battalions of each Native Infan 
try Regiment were formed into separate Regiments, and a 
Colonel allowed to each The establishment of Regiments or 
Battalions of all arms was now fixed at one Colonel, one Lieu 
tenant Colonel, one Major, five Captains, ten Lieutenants and 
five second Lieutenants or Ensigns 

In the Artillery four Companies of Europeans were reduced, 
and five European Troops of Horse ArtiUerv were raised, making 
a total of twelve Troops, including the Rocket Troop These 
were formed into three Brigades each, consisting of tlj^ Euro- 
pean and one Native Troop, with their full complement of Offi 
cers The remaining twenty Companies of Europeans were 
formed into five Battalions of four Compames each The Go- 
lundaz continued to form one Battalion of twenty Compames, 
with only the regular establishment of Officers for a single 
Battalion or exactly one half what was allowed to a similar 
of Infantry 
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Thtifl tho Ooips was composed of nine Brigades and Batta- 
lions Tile whole Army was benefited in promotion and in the 
inci^aBe of Officers caused by this arrangement, but as usual, 
the Artillery much less so than any other branch The total 
addition to that arm amounted to only ten Officers, not more 
tlian sufficient for the increase in the Horse Artillery, and the 
five new Compames of Golundaz In the Infantry an equal 
body of nine Battalions obtained an addition of twenty-seven 
Officers without any increase of men, whilst the eight Regi- 
ments of Cavalry, a still smaller body gained twenty-eight 
Officers m the same way But independent of these comparative 
disadvantages, the real hardship and injustice was in only allow- 
ing half the complement of Officers for the Golundaz, an useful 
and highly deserving body, which had the strongest claims to 
the support of the authoritieB, and yet was invanably treat 
ed with neglect , a line of conduct that of course in time pro 
duced Its natural effect 

Assimilation of the several branches was the object of this 
arrangement, to insure which, the allotment of Officers to 
Battahons with reference to the number of Companies was laid 
aside, and thus the establishment shewed a surplus of eight 
Captains in the Horse and European Artillery and a defi 
ciency of fifteen in the Golundaz The distribution of Sub 
altems was equally inconsistent, and moreover involved a de 
crease m the Troops and European Companies The only 
real benefit obtained M this organization was the improved 
proportion of Field Officers, which was now fixed at 1 to Cf 
Subordinates, the same as in tlie Infantry and Cavalry The 
increase of the Horse Artillery, though now sanctioned m or 
ders, can scarcely be considered as one of the advantages of 
this arrangement, as the manifest necessity for a large m 
crease to hgbt Iield Artillery would have rendered that 
measure inevitable under any circumstances Tho reduction 
of an eqmvalent portion of the European Foot Artillery was 
an ill-judged measure, tlie evils of which were seusibly experi 
enced wi^in a very short period One highly beneficial Act 
of Justice was however accorded to the Corps of Artillery and 
Engineers by this regulation, which was the restoration of the 
nght and pnvilege to share m the advantages of the General 
Staff of the Army, which had been withdrawn by the Court s 
general letter of 10th February, 1814 It was now distinctly 
ordered that General Officers of the Artillery and Engmeers 
were to be considered eligible for the General Staff, on which 
account an additional Divisional Command was added to tho 
establishment of each Presidency It was further ordered that 
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the command of these two Coi^s should deroke on the Seaior 
Colonel or other Field Officer, not a Migoi €hnera! Thus 
has this important question been findly set at rest In 1837 
Sir Henry Fane endeaToured to re-oiwn it, bat his views met 
tho conourrence and support of neither the Home nor Local 
Authorities, and the appointments of Generals 0 Brown and 
Sir T Anbury to the commands of Benares and Saugor, afforded 
the beat practical comment on his objections 

The number of Field Batteries on the establishment was 
thirty, V17 twelve Battenes of Horse Artillery of six Guns each 
and eighteen of Foot Artillery of eight Guns each, giving a 
total of 216 pieces, a larger establishment and much larger 
proportion than that of the present day Tho number of 
Regiments and Battalions of Infantry and Cavalry in the Oom* 
pany s service was seventy-seven, affording nearly three Guns 
per Corps The Returns already quoted, give a total of tho 
regular force of European and Native Cavalry and Infantry, 
including the Royal Corps, of 87,769 of all ranks, so that tho 
proportion was about one Gun to every 400 men 

The establishment of Lascars to European Companies was 
shortly after this increased to forty eight Pnvates and the Com 
panies of Store Lasoars were gradually reduced Dunng this year 
the Burmese war having commenced, one Troop of Horse Artillery 
and half the Rocket Troop, together with two European Com- 
pames and a Field Battery, proceeded to Rangoon to join the force 
under Sir Archibald Campbell, when they bore their full share 
of the pnvations and the honors of that Campaign The Troop 
took with It an equipment of the l^yol Pattern Block Trail 
Carnages, which were now first introduced into the service, a 
measure of great advantage, to which Government and the 
Corps are chiefly indebted to the late Major C H Campbell, 
who then had the charge of the Gun Carnage Agency at Cossi 
pore 

Three European Companies wero also employed with the force 
in Arracan But such was still the deficiency of Artillery for gene- 
ral employment, that when it was found necessary to erect Bat- 
tenes at Oliittagong, two or three Companies of Magazine Las- 
cars were sent under a Captam of Artillery to work the Guns 

In the cold season of 1825-6, a large Army was formed under 
the personal command of Lord Combennere, the Commander-m- 
Ghief, for the Siege of Bhurtpore, a fortress deemed impregniAle 
by the Natives, a reputation not a httle increased by the fiuhue 
of Lord Lake s force in 1804, consequent on the lumted amount 
of Ordnance matenal at his command On the present ooousum 
a very different system was adopted To cover and support tho 
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operations, a force of 28,000 Infantry and Cavalry was assembled, 
to wiuoh was attached eight Troops of Horse Artillery, of which 
however three were incomplete and without Guns, nine Eu 
ropcan and eight Native Companiea of Artillery, with fifty Field 
Pieces, and a Siege Tram of 112 pieces, consisting of forty 
Guns, twelve Howitzers and sixty Mortars, together with a 
highly efficient Engineer Park, to which were attached many of 
the ablest Officers of that highly distinguished branch 

Although every available Officer of the Artillery joined this 
force, the total number present belonging to the Foot Artillery, was 
four Field Officers, seven Captains, and twenty Subalterns, which 
deducting Field Officers and Staff give less than two Officers 
per Company,— and this too, for the conduct of important siege 
operations, on the success of which the very safety of the BritiSi 
Empire in India may be said to have depended 

The Horse Artillery shared m the duties of Uie trenches, 
notwithstanding which, such was the want of Officers, that a 
complete relief could never be afforded, and tlie majonty were 
in the Batteries for more than three weeks at a tune The 
fiitigaes and privations, attendant on such circumstances, were 
cheerfully borne, but it was most fortunate tlie weather was 
fine and admitted of such continued exposure 

Peace havmg been restored, reduction was again resorted to, 
and in November 1826, four of the Golundaz Companies were 
iopped off 

Id June 1827, an order was issued, which it is much to be 
regretted was not fully acted upon The number of Field Bat 
teries was reduced to twelve, but those were all ordered to bo 
horsed, three being so already And as it was considered 
unadvisable to detach Guns from tliese Batteries to the smaller 
Stations and Outposts, twenty eight Brigades each of two 6 poun 
ders were attached to twenty three different stations, manned 
from the Golundaz Compames, and drawn by Bullocks These 
details were ordered to bo placed under the charge of Artillery 
Subalterns, '' as far as practicable, — a cautious proviso, as it 
would have been difficult to say where twenty eight Subalterns, 
for the purpose, were to come from European Artillery was 
attached to eight of the Batteries and Golundaz to the remain- 
ing four 

This establishment g^ve a total of 224 Field pieces, to a 
force of 94,597 Regular CavaJrf and Infantry (Royal Corps m 
eluded) or about one Gun to 420 men 
In September of the same year, on the occasion of a Battalion 
of Officers being granted to the Engineer Corps, the Court of 
Directors gave ffieir tardy sanction to the formation of the Go^ 
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lundaz ihto two Battalions, with their full complement of Officers 
to each The General Order for this addition states that '' by 
' the attachment of twenty three European Commissioned Offi- 

* oers per Battahon, the Artillery branch of the force will be 
‘ organized upon the principle which obtains in the Infantry, 
' VIZ , that of assigning the same number of European Oom- 
' missioned Officers to an European as to a Native Regiment, 

* whilst the Companies in each are as one to two A virtoal 
acknowledgement of the injury and injustice the Corps had so 
long sustained i It is a remarkable circumstance that though 
this increase had been recommended by the Local Government 
to the Court, the Commissions of tlie Officers promoted, only 
dated from the Order for the increase , whilst the Commissions 
of the Officers promoted in the six Extra Infantry Regiments, 
though the formation of those Corps was twice refused by the 
Court, were finally antedated to the penod of their first tem- 
porary formation 

Thus for the first time since the formation of 1700, was the fair 
proportion of Officers allowed, as compared with the other branches 
of the service But still with reference to the duties to be per- 
formed, the establishment was much too small Instead, however, 
of efficiency and increase, economy and reduction were now the 
objects of Government, and in May 1828, orders were issued 
reducing the Cavalry to 400 Troopers and the Infiintrv to 700 
Sipahis per Regiment, but leaving the strength of the Artillery 
untouched The Field Battenes were however each reduced 
from eight to six guns, and what was a greater evil the order 
for horsing all the Battenes was suspended Still the extensive 
reduction of the other arms left the established proportion of 
Field-pieces to sabres and muskets greater than it was before 
Two Battenes which were already horsed were broken up and 
Bullocks substituted In May 3829, a further reduction took 
place , the Regiments of Cavalry were reduced from eight to six 
Troops, and those of Infantry from ten to eight Companies, in 
consequence of which three Subalterns were taken away from 
each Corps Strong as was the spint of military economy then 
existing. It was not considered advisable or %afe to effect any 
reduction in the strength of the Artillery, except in the com- 
plement of Officers, from which, on the principle of aaaimi/a- 
tioHj thirty Subalterns were struck off, though not a single man 
was reduced, and at the time scarcely a single post Gun detail 
had a Subaltern attached In November 1830, the last blow was 
struck at tlio effiioiency of the Corps by leuucing the three re- 
maining Horse Field Battenes, and substituting Bollocks, whioh 
were now estabhshed as the draught of all Field Artillery 

L I 
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In this lamentably onppled and inefficient condition the Corps 
remained until the year 1838, 'n^hen the Campaign in Affghanistan 
commenced, since ^hich date owing to the constant demands upon 
the services of this arm, a gradual but decided improvement has 
been constantly going on, and hopes may now be entertained 
that It will finally arnve at and retain a proper state of efficiency 

It should be mentioned that in 1835 a Special Board of Artil- 
lery Officers selected from the three Presidencies, was assembled 
in Calcutta to draw out a plan for the uniform equipment and or- 
ganization of the 6e\ eral Artillery Corps in India These Offi- 
cers, whose sitting lasted two years, placed upon record a mass of 
valuable information, and submitted a senes of plans for the 
complete organization of the Indian Artillery m all its branches 
They recommended a considerable increase to the establishments 
of Horse Artillery Troops, in men and hor^jcs, witli the general 
introduction of the Detachment S\8tom, and furtlier that all 
Field Batteries should be equipped witli horses They drew 
out elaborate tables for the equipment of Si ego Trains, and 
advocated the adoption of a new descnption of Field Car- 
nage, with a contracted cheek trail, and also strongly recom- 
mended the establishment of a Depot of Instruction at the 
Head Quarters of each Corps, for the more perfect training of 
the Officers and men of Artillery 

Of all these plans framed widi much care and labour, which 
were mostly excellent m piinciple and generally liberal in detail, 
though duly observant ol real economy, not a single one was 
adopted , and the one that was most open to objection, tlie 
introduction of a new pattern carnage was the only one that 
appears to have received any consideration The state of sus- 
pense in which matters were held, pending a decision on the 
material points reported on, was productive of considerable 
practical inconvenience 

In 1 838, a Camel Battery was raised after several experiments, 
and one of the Battenes ordered on service was equipped with 
horses These were however subsequently withdrawn and again 
restored, each change invching heavy loss to Ooicinment. 

At the close of the year, four Troops and lour Companies 
with the two above mentioned Batteries and a small siege Train 
formed a portion of the Army of the Indus assembled at h eroze 
pose , but only two Troops and two Companies with the Camel 
Battery and the siege Guns accompomed the Division that 
marched under Sir Willoughby Cotton and joined Su* John 
Keane s Army To these were subsequently added two Troops 
of Native Horse Artillery raised in a very short time and 
under peculiar difficulties by Captain W Anderson for the ser- 
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Tice of Shah Shty ah, which were frequently employed with admir- 
able effect during the Campaign, especially at Eelat, at Gkmme, 
and in the Tarions actions fought in the neighbourhood of 
dahar One T^oop returned with General Nott, via Ghuzni and 
Kabul, and the other with General Wiltshire's Bivision, viA 
Quetta and Sindh After their return the two were formed into 
one Troop and brought on the establishment, being attached t& 
the Ist Brigade A Mountain Tram Battery was also raised 
and commanded by Captain J B Backhouse, which did excellent 
service, especially dunng the investment of Jellalabad and at 
Chankar The formation of this train being altogether a novel 
expenment, was attended witli many and unavoidable difficulties, 
notwithstanding which the able Officer in command brought it 
to a very high state of perfection which ebcited the admiration 
of all who saw it employed on service After the return of the 
Army, this useful body was reduced, the men composing it having 
the option of entering into the Golundaz Battalions Indepen- 
dent of these Battenes, during tlie whole Campaign from 1838 to 
1842, five Troops and five Companies were at different times 
employed A Native Troop under the command of Lieutenant 
Murray Mackenzie, made a march which is probably unexampled 
in the records of Artillery movements, having crossed the 
Hindu Ehfish from Ghuzni to Bornean, over mountain routes of 
the most dangerous and difficult dcsonption, which had been 
pronounced totally impracticable for wheel carnages, and thence 
advancing into Turkistan, greatly contributed to the victory at 
Sygan over the Troops of WuUi ot Khulum, and the Anur 
Host Mahommed The employment of Camels proving a failure, 
the Battery to which those animals had been attached was 
equipped with horses, and under the able management of its 
Commander, Captain Augustus Abbott, performed valuable ser- 
vice on many occasions, especially at Jelldabad, where it formed a 
portion of the Illustnous Gamson One Troop, the oldest in the 
Service, was annihilated dunng the discwtrous retreat from Kabul 
in the winter of 1841-42 But sad as was the fate of this body, 
the conduct of both Officers and men m those trying circum- 
stances, nobly upheld the credit of the Corps and the special cha- 
racter of that distinguished Troop, — exhibiting to lost a 
glorious example of gallantry and devotion Nor was their tall 
unavenged , the deeds of ‘ the Red men of Jugdulluk will be 
long remembered even by tlieir deadly but adminng enemies who 
conferred upon them that name of fear 
Hunng the penod of these operations anoher change was 
made in the constitution of the European Battahons, the four 
Compames composing them being formed in 1841 into five 
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•weaker Companies^ but with a better allotment of the seyeral 
grades The new estabbahment consisted of one Staff Sergeant, 
BIX Sergeants, six Corporals, six Bombardiers, two Buglers and 
sixty Gunners Such is the strength of the Companies at present, 
and were they kept complete, it is we think the best arrangement 
that could be made , since, with reference to the Battenes being 
composed of six pieces, this hexade formation is particularly con- 
venient The only objection is, that the proportion of Gunners is 
small, when the i^quent occurrence of casaulties is considered, 
and the apparent impossibility of keeping a Company complete 

At the close of the Affghanistan Campaign a large Army of 
iteserve was formed at Ferozepore, and on the return of the 
Dnisions under Generals Pollock and Nott, the whole Force was 
reviewed before the Goi emor- General, the Gommander-in- Chief, 
and the Sikh Envoys from Lahore On this occasion six Troops 
of Horse and six Battenes of Foot Artillery were assembled, 
besides Beserve Companies and the Mountain Train, musteiiug 
about 100 pieces of Artillery, Siege and Iield 

In 1843 a large force of Artillery was again called into the 
Field for the Gwalior Campaign, on which occasion five Troops 
of Horse and thirteen Companies of Foot Artillery, with three 
Field Battenes and a siege tram of fifty pieces of ordnance 
were collected The greater portion of the heavy Guns were 
left behmd at Dholpore, but some of the heavy Howitzers were 
taken on and employed These Troops and Companies were 
present at the actions either of Maharajpore or Fiinniar, which 
were fought on the same day 

At the conclusion of t^s Campaign, four Companies with 
Battenes attached were raised for the Gwalior Contingent, and 
Officered from the Begiment, as also was a Horse Field Battery 
attached to the Bundelcund Legion, which soon after it was 
raised proceeded to biudh, and on its return m 184G was mcor- 
porated in the Corps 

The number of regular Horse Field Batteries had been gra- 
dually increased to five These were at first equipped with 
eighty-mne Horses, which allowed six Horses eacli for six Guns 
and SIX Waggons, one spare per team and five for the Staff, the 
Guu teams were subsequently allowed eight Horses each In 
1845 the number of the Battenes was increased to mne and the 
complement of Horses to each fixed at 120, which gave eight 
Horses to each Gun and Waggon, and allowed a team for 
the Forge Cart, with six saddle Horses, including one spare and 
one spare draught Horse per team On the Frontier, or on 
service, ten additional Horses were sanctioned There are now 
ten Battenes Horsed 
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In July 1845 a new organization of the whole of the Indian 
Artillery took place, by which the Corps in Bengal received a 
nominal increase, but a practical decrease except in the estab* 
lishment of Officers The five European Battahons of five Com- 
panies each were formed into six Battalions of four Companies 
each, and the two Golundaz Battalions of ten Companies, into 
three Battalions of six companies each, causing a total redaction 
of one European and two Native Companies, and this with 
every probabibty of an early Campaign being inevitable 

One important advantage YiVlb however obtained by the 
increase of European Officers, the want of which had been 
seriously felt on various previous occasions The relief thus 
granted could not of course be felt immediately, but its bene- 
ficial effect IS now gradually becoming manifest 

This gave an establishment of three Brigades and nine 
Battahons, each having a complement of Officers similar to the 
Infantry, with the exception that an additional Captain was 
allowed to the latter, which has not been accorded to the Artil- 
lery, although greatly wanted 

At the close of that year and the commencement of 1846, 
the Campaign of the Sutlej was earned on , and dunng that 
arduous but glorious strug^c, eleven out of the thirteen 
Troops, together with eight European and five Native Com- 
panies, with four Batteiies and a siege Tram, were employed 
with the Army , whilst one Tloop and two Battenes were 
attached to Sir Charles Napier’s Force advancing from Sindh , 
giving a total of one-half the Corps employed on service, with 
which were about three-fourths of the Officers then in India, 
who were ordered to join from all quarters. 

Dunng May and June 1847, two European and one Na- 
tive Company were employed m the severe and trying 
duties attendant on the operations against the Fort of 
Kangra* 

Since that period seven Troops and thirteen Companies have 
been stationed on or beyond the Sutlej , a force which recent 
events have shown it would be unwise to decrease, but which 
it may be found necessary to strengthen Moreover, in the 
present state of affairs there is every probability of both the 
oiege and Field Artillery finding some employment dunng the 
ensuing cold season 

Having thus traced the progress of this arm from its ongm 
to the present tune, we sbaU be better enabled to understand 
its constitution, which we will now proceed to examine more 
in detail, especially with reference to such points as are generallj 
considered to call for alteration or reform 
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The first point that demands notice is the division and allot* 
ment of the components of the Corps These, os already stated^ 
consist at present of thirteen Troops and forty-two Companies 
of Horse and Foot Artillery, which are formed mto twelve 
Brigades and Battalions. 

This arrangement we look upon as a great and radical eviL 
We have shown the ongin of this system m the formation of 
the first Battalion, and traced its course through the Begiment 
of two and the Brigade of three, to the Corps of many Battalions ; 
a system which has been persevered in from the desire to assi- 
nailate the Artillery as far as practicable to the composition 
of the other branches, especially that of the Infantry But this 
assimilation always was and always must be rather nominal 
than real As by the standard regulation of 1796, so at the 
present moment, the number of Officers in a Battalion of 
Artillery differs from that in a Regiment of Cavalry and 
Infantry , the number of Troops and Companies varies also, 
and the composition of those Troops and Companies is still 
more dissimilar The nature of the duties to be performed 
and the mode of performing them differ widely, as does the 
relative position and importance of the Iroops and Companies; 

From time to time, as already shown, efforts have been mode 
to conform or restore the conformation of the several branches, 
but the exigencies of the service, and their essentially differing 
circumstances, have uivaiiably led to a speedy deviation from 
the theoretical plans laid down 

T^en their several constitutions are so essentially distinct, 
this Procrustean assimilation is impossible m practice, and even, 
if practicable, could bo productive of no beneficial result 

All that IS requisite or desirable, is that the several arms should 
bear a due proportion to^\ard^ each other, with reference to the 
general requirements of the service, that the details should 
be so regulated in each, as to insure the greatest efficiency at 
the least cost , and that the advantages of rank and emolument 
should be apportioned as equally os possible. 

The practical working of the existing system, as regards the 
Artillery, IS productive of very great inconvenience and naturally 
affects its disciplme and efficiency Owing to the limited extent 
of the Corps and the general demand for its services, the de- 
tails composing it are of necessity scattered over the whole 
Presidency , the consequence is, that although the Troops and 
Companies are formed into Brigades and Battidions, in no single 
instance is one of these larger bodies held complete at any one 
station, or even in any one Division of tho Army m several 
cases no two Companies of the same Battalion ore stationed 
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together, and at the present moment there are two itnlopg 
inBtanoes of the operation of the system, the Read Qaaiters 
of a Brigade being stationed at Meerut and of a Batt^ion at 
Agra, with the Commanding Officers, Commissioned and Kon- 
Commissioned Staff, and not a single Troop or Company of 
their several commands at the respective Head Quarter Stations, 
or even in the same Division of the Army These facts speak 
for themselves as to the inutility and absurdity of the system , 
but unfortunately a more intimate acquaintance with the results 
will show that it is not only an useless and absurd, but a most 
prejudicial arrangement 

A Commanding Officer separated by long distance from the 
greater portion or even the whole of his charge, can have but 
little personal or practical acquaintance with its condition or 
economy, whilst great inconvenience must naturally arise, 
from the necessity that exists for the Officers in charge of 
detached details, communicating with the Officer in general com- 
mand Moreover the decisions of the latter Officer must be 
matters of form, regulated by the representations and sugges- 
tions forwarded to him, or should he act on his own discretion, 
they are liable to error, from his unavoidable i^orance of many 
circumstances bearing on the subject upon which he has to give 
an opinion 

A partial remedy has been already devised for these evils 
by placing detached details under the temporary and ill-defined 
authority of the senior Artillery Officer of the Station or Division 
in winch they ra*iy be located This measure naturally tends 
to produce occasional collision between the local temporary 
and the absent permanent autlioiity, whilst the influence of 
both 18 weakened The evil of such a division of responsibility 
and authority is too apparent to need furtlier comment — 
Another disadvantage arises from multiplication of official do- 
cuments and correspondence, a Troop or Compaq Officer 
detached, having to make returns and reports to the Divisional, 
the Brigade or Battalion and the Regimental authorities, ex- 
clusive of those for Anny Head Quarters 

Even supposing that Battalions and Brigades could be re- 
tained together in a complete state, it is very questionable if the 
system would work well A Captain of Artillery commanding 
a Troop or Battery is m a very different position from an 
Officer commanding a Troop or Company in the Cnvaliy or 
Infantry In this country, a portion of the latter commands 
are held by Subalterns m their own right, and the majority 
we so held m practice They remain collected at thm 
Regimental Head Quarters, are seldom liable to be detached 
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or to jnoar individual responsibili^ Not 00 with the Troop 
or Battery OflGioer on service he is nearly sure to be detached 
and is generally so m time of peace. He is rery generally 
and ought invanably to be a Captain, and consequently an 
OfBcer of some experience In the field his position is a very 
responsible one, his command ranking in importance with that 
of A Regiment, and demanding the exercise of the greatest 
military judgment and perception m the mode of employing 
and the selection of a position for his Battery Moreover his 
appointment to his command is usually, and should always be of 
a permanent nature, and hia interest in it is naturally great. 
Under these circumstances it is very desirable that the authority 
of the Troop or Company Officer should not be too much cur- 
tailed, and that as he is responsible for the condition and 
efliciency of his charge, his controul over its interior economy 
should be complete and acknowledged 

Lastly we would bring to notice the greatest evil of the system, 
which IS to be found in the false position of the Field Officers of 
the Regiment Depnved of any direct or defined command, 
their authority limited to tnfiing matters of detail, liable con- 
stantly to clash with each other and with their subordinates, 
having actually no duties to perform that can afford them 
interest or employment , — they are almost useless in time of 
peace, and when they do obtain a real command on service, it 
is not to be wondered at, if the habit of attending chiefiy to 
tnviahties should have grown upon them 

There can not be a greater error (though we believe it is 
not an uncommon one) than to suppose that the Artillery do 
not require Field Officers , — there is no branch of the service 
that requires them so much A Regiment of Cavalry or In- 
fantry in the field may be led by the senior Officer, be his rank 
what it may, as they are a compact and complete body But 
in the Artillery, though two or three Battenes of Horse or 
Foot Artillery may be nominally Bnptded together, in the field 
they are almost certain to be divided amongst the Brigades of 
Cavalry, Infantry and Reserve. Thus separated from each 
other by considerable intervals, yet requinng to maintain unity 
of object, the direction of one general Commander is indis- 
pensable No Captain of a Battery can perform this duty , it would 
withdraw his attention from his own immediate charge and 
depnve his Battery of careful supermtendence and undivided 
command at the very moment these were most required Here 
then 18 the duty of a Field Officer, a duty that is essentiall v called 
for whenever two or more Battenes are Bngoded together, and 
•bould therefore always be provided for In like manner 
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With a large Army, the hield Officer* in charge of Brigades 
require the general direction and controul of a Senior Officer 
to command the whole Division 

If these duties are to bo effectively performed on servioe, 
it IS necessary that they should be practised in time of peace, in 
order that habits of command and controul may be mutually ac- 
quired But if Field Officers are to be confined to the duties of 
promoting Sergeants and Corporals, of whose qualifications and 
characters they are probably ignorant, and signing monthly 
returns, which might be false thoughout, for all they could possi- 
bly know to the contrary , if they are kept at particular 
Stations without sufficient men or guns of their own command 
to form a Subaltern’s party, is it not in accordance with human 
nature that they should feel their position one of slight and de- 
gradation, and that with zeal damped, spirits broken, and hopes 
blighted, they should resign themselves to the listless course 
chmked out for them It is true there are some bright ex- 
ceptions, but as a general rule, the results of the system are 
most objectionable 

The remedy for these complicated evils is an exceedingly 
simple one it is to render each Troop and Company an in- 
dependent integral body, to designate them numerically as 
the Ist, 2nd or 3rd Troop, the 8th, 9th or lOtb Company, as 
the case might be , having a separate numbenng for the ^Native 
Companies should this be considered advisable , — Brigades and 
Battalions to be abolished, and tho Troops or Companies to be 
placed under the charge of the Field Officer Commanding the 
Artillery Division, subject of course to the existing or increased 
controul of Regimental Authority These Field Officers to 
have each a distinct and practical command, and to be assisted 
by the requisite portion of Commissioned and Non-Commis- 
sioned Staff 

The present distribution of tho Corps would readily admit 
of au arrangement by which the Government would be put 
to no extra expense, and the Officers lose no portion of their 
existing (Command and Staff emoluments On the present 
establishment there are twelve Brigade and Battalion com- 
mands, and three Divisional commands, on the proposed plan 
there might be an equal number of Division^ Commands 
on the same scale of allowances, or what would be even pre- 
ferable, — having the same aggregate amount, but divided ^nto 
classes according to the extent and responsibility of the seVeral 
commands. Thus for instance the four most important command 
nught have an allowance of Rs. 500 each, the four next the 
present sum of Bs. 400, and the remaming minor commands 

M 1 
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Bs. 300 each Two or three of the Junior commandB might 
be made subordinate to an equal number of the more impor- 
tant Divisions^ as for instance at Meerut and at Umballa, two 
bleld Officers being at present allowed at each of those stations , 
the special charges of the Horse and Foot, or the Field and 
Keserve Artillery, being severallj intrusted to the two Officers, 
but the Senior to have general controul over the whole These 
Divisions should comprehend the smaller stations m the vicinity 
of their respective Head Quarters, so long as they are withm 
the same Division of the Army, or they might be composed 
of two or more neighbouring stations. Thus for instance the 
Meerut Division would naturally embrace Dellu and Bareilly , the 
Gawnpore Division would take in Lucknow and Allahabad The 
three Western Field forces, Mhow, Nimuch and Nusseerabad 
might form one command, and Dinapore and Benares might consti- 
tute another These however are details which, were the prin- 
ciple once admitted, could be easily arranged by the proper 
au^onties. But it should be cleaily laid down that two or 
more Troops or Companies stationed together, should always 
have a Field Officer to command , that when there were two or 
more Troops and two or more Companies together, there should 
be a Field Officer to each branch, and also ^at a Field Officer 
should be stationed wherever there was a Magazine 

In like manner the Staff appointments could be similarly 
distributed, on Adjutant being allowed wherever there was a 
Commandant, and an Interpreter and Quarter Master at the 
more important stations A portion of these Divisional Com- 
mandants and Staff to be borne upon the strength of the 
Horse Artillery, the number of which might be regulated by 
the existing allotment, and the appointment conferred on those 
who have served in that branch, in the junior grades. By this 
arrangement the Field Officers of Artilleiy would have respon- 
sible and well defined duties to perform, instead of being little 
better than cyphers as they are at present It would be their 
duty to see that the Troops and Companies in their Division, 
were m efficient order, visiUng those detached annually, and 
getting them to the Head Quarters for the Practice season, 
when this could be conveniently effected They should also bo 
responsible for the condition of the Siege Trains and Artillery 
Parks lodged m the Magazines or Depots within the circle 
of their commands These they should inspect periodically 
anff have authority to order all cstablishea proportions of 
Ordnance, carnages, ammunition or stores to be completed, 
and to object to any articles of inferior quality or obsolete 
pattern, pending the decision of a qualified special Committee 
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of survey! It should be their dut^ to point out to the 
proper authonties any reduction or increase that they ought 
consider advisable or necessary in the proportions of these 
Ordnance equipments, and all correspondence on these subjects 
between the Magazine Officer and tne Military Board or ^my 
Head Quarters ^ould pass through them 

In like manner they should exercise a similar controul over, 
and penodically inspect the condition of the Ordnance draught 
cattle of the Division, and send in regular reports as to their 
condition and sufficiency Thus when ordered to take the Field 
they would know exactly what they had to depend upon, and 
be responsible for the efficient equipment of the whole Artil- 
lery under their chaige 

The services of the Staff would be proportionably and more 
conveniently divided amongst the whole Corps, instead of being 
confined to Head Quarter Companies of their own Battabons 
or Brigades, and the Troop and Company Officers, whilst they 
had full authority in the internal economy of their own par- 
ticular charges, would be responsible to, and under the controul 
of, an Officer of rank and experience on the spot, or in their 
immediate neighbourhood 

The next point we puipose to consider is the composition 
and organization of the Troops and Companies with their 
Battenes , commencing with the Horse ArtiDery 

In Bengal the Personnel of an European Troop consists of 
one Staff Sergeant, six Sergeants, sir Corporals, ten Bombar- 
diers, two Bough Biders, two Famers, two Trumpeters, two 
Half Pay Trumpeters and eighty Gunners, to which is to be 
added one Native Farrier, and a Lascar detail of one Havildar, 
two Naiks and twenty-four Lascars, giving a total of 111 
Europeans and twenty-eight Natives. The Battery consists 
of five 6-pounder Guns and one 12-pouader Howitzer, with 
BIX Waggons drawn by horses, and a Forge Cart, a Store Cart 
and a spare carnage drawn by bullocks The conmlement of 
horses is 169, of bullocks 14, with a Syce and wasscutter 
to each horse, and six Dnvera to the bullocks. 1 his establish- 
ment IB notonously insufficient as regards both men and horses. 
As already stated the establisliment and organization are nearly 
the same as recommended in 1809, by Sir John Hereford, at a 
temporary expedient^ the only addition since made, being twenty- 
four horses, not more than sufficient to meet the increaaM 
vre^ht of the ammunition Waggons. 

^e system of exercise is one entirely peculiar to Bengal, 
which colls for a few remarks. In all other Armies a certam 
number of drivers and horses are allowed for the draught of 
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the Guns and Waggons, the Gunners to work them being 
mounted on separate horses , these form detaobments, allotted 
to each gun, of which a portion dismount in action whilst 
the remainder hold the horses. This is termed the Detach- 
ment system, and is in use at the other Presidencies, m the 
Bo^ Horse Artillery, and in the Armies of the Continent 
In MDgal, on the contrary, the whole of the gun and four of the 
waggon horses are ndden, the men from the off horses dis- 
mounting to work the gun in action, the Sergeant of each 
gun 18 however mounted on a separate horse Two Lascars 
seated on the axle of the gun limber also assist in working the 
gun As the horses in draught have also to carry the men, 
and consequently to perform a double duty, a spare set is 
allowed for each gun, and is requisite, though not allowed on the 
present establishment, for each waggon This system is not 
without its adrocates, but they argue that its merits are 
not fairly tested upon the present limited establishment 

Its -illeged advantages are, l8t,ita greater economy, 2ndly, its 
exposing fewer men and horses in action , 3rdly, that a gun is more 
easily extricated m heavy or difficult ground when ail the horses 
are mounted, than when only the near horses are ridden, and lastly, 
that after an advance, a Battery can open its £re more rapidly than 
on any other plan 

Kow, the first argument, that of economy, is doubt- 
ful It 18 true, that a Bengal Troop m its present crippled 
and inefficient condition, costs less than an efficient Detach- 
ment Troop But this may be anything but real economy , by 
rendering it less efficient it might be made cheaper still All 
Artillery must he expensive, but ineffictent Artillery is the most 
costly of all Were a Troop to be rendered os efficient 
as the Bengal system admits of, it would requue as many men 
and horses as a Detachment Troop The second argument that 
fewer men and horses ore exposed m action, must be admitted , 
but again the question anses, is this smaller complement os 
efficient to bring the gun into action and woik it whilst there, 
as the larger complement of the other system? We think 
it 18 not, — and if this can be proved, the argument then 
falls to the ground, or by a parity of reasoning, it might be 
apphed to prove that a Troop of Cavalry was better than 
a ^uadron. In regard to the third point, there can be no 
doubt t^t in heavy ground, the additional physical weight 
afforded by mounting all the horses, must occasionally tell for 
a short distance, on the same principle that a man with another 
on his back, can pull or push over a man stronger thfm himself 
But if the two men were to be engaged in a struggle, when 
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strength and activity were both to be employed, we doubt if 
either would oousider it an advanta^ to have an eJitra heavy 
weight to carry the whole time For the sake of occasion- 
ally assisting a horse in a difficulty, it is very doubtful policy 
to give him the permanent addition of eighteen stone to carry, 
which IS under the average weight of a Horse Artillery Trooper 
fully equipped With respect to the last argument, it is to be 
observed that a Bengal Troop advances at a rapid pace beyond 
the point where it is intended to open fire, turns to the left abou^ 
generally at a gallop, and then halts and unhmbers for action , 
this is a manoeuvre not altogether without risk, and rarely un- 
attended with more or less flurry and confusion, if a well dressed 
line 18 no object, there is then no doubt that the Bengal Troop 
will open Its fire a few seconds earlier than a Detachment 
Troop , but so far from considering this os advantage, we 
look upon it as a great evil , for it tends to introduce a habit of 
haste and excitement, instead of the coolness and debberation 
requisite to ensure a steady aim and an effective discharge 

There is one other point to be noticed as an argument occa- 
sionally adduced m favour of this system, viz. that the spare 
set of horses admits of a change during the line of march, or 
what IS of more importance, before coming into action This 
18 a strong point m theory but doubtful in practice , as on 
service, considerable difficulty would be found in arranging 
these changes, especially when a Troop formed a portion of the 
general column of march Ihe exchange between the off and 
near horses of a Detachment Troop is a simpler matter, that 
can always be effected without difficulty 

It is also not unfrequently adduced, that the Bengal Horse 
Artillery has done fiequent and invariably good service, and 
made marches of extraordinary length and rapidity This we 
fully concede But w e w ould enquire, whether this success has 
not been attributable to the skill, the zeal, and the energy 
of the Officers and men, rather than to the excellency of the 
system whether in iact these objects and successes have not 
been obtained m spite of an objectionable system British 
soldiers have fought well and successfully under a system of stiff 
stocks, pipe-clay and pig-tails, but who would attribute their 
success to that system. 

We will now consider the acknowledged disadvantages atten- 
ding this organization and mode of exercise In the first place 
there can be no doubt that the powers and constitution of 
the horses are more taxed by the alternation of over- work and 
rest, than by a regular routine of moderate work , and for this 
reason a Troop on the Bengal system can never be m oven com- 
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paratively ^ood condition after a long march or t^ing camjMUgn , 
more especially, if forage is scarce or inferior This defect was 
markedly exhibited during the first Afighanistan Campaign, in 
the difierent condition of the Bengal and Bombay Troow on 
their arrival at Kabul in 1839, though it must be admitted the 
latter had also the advantage of a larger complement of horses, 
and lighter though very inefficient carnages In the second 
place, on the Bengal system a gun is dependent on its waggon, 
as one man at least is required from the latter to work the gun 
It IS true that the near centre ndor of the gun might dismount, 
if his pair of horses are moderately steady, but then a syce 
must hold the Sergeant’s horse , and this is putting a Troop at 
once to a shift, that ought to be resorted to only in extremity 
another arrangement is that the leaders may be detached from 
the waggon an(^ serve as a small detachment with the gun, 
leaving the waggon with only four horses. In tlie third place, 
the Troop has no means of defending itself on the line of march 
or when retiring, and must always require the support of 
Cavalry when detached , and if the spare horses which cannot 
be always up with the Troop were to be seized by the enemy, 
the Battery would be completely crippled Lastly, on a long 
and difficult march, the horses cannot be so steadily or evenly 
driven, when each pair of horses is subject to the difienng 
intentions of two riders, as when under the guidance of one 
mind and one pair of hands. 

In pointing out these disadvantages, we have in a great 
measure exhibited the advantages of the Detachment system 
In that, the draught horses have only one rider to be corned 
by every pair, being an average of nine stone taken from the 
back of each animal , they arc dnven with facility and brought 
into action readily The Detachment forms a strong and 
efficient Troop of Cavalry for the defence of the Battery, and 
renders it independent of that arm, except when required for 
support m action. The Detachment horses may always be 
made available to assist the gun or tv aggon m any difficulty , 
lastly there is a better division of labour, and the Drivers and 
Gunners having respectively but one duty to perform, aie more 
likely to do it welL 

Both systefns received the careful attention of the Special 
Board of Artillery Officers, assembled at Calcutta in 1836, who 
finally gave an unammous report in favour of the Detachment 
system, m which report they observed that the several 

* systems of organization os existing at the three Presidencies 

* have necessai^y undergone mmute discussion of their res- 

* pecUve details, and the result is, that whatever may be the 
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* mode adopted for carrying the Artillerymen, whether on 

* the off horses ns m Bengal, or on separate nding horses as 
‘ at Madras and Bombay, the aggregate number of men and 

* horses requisite for a Troop must be fixed by the number 
‘ of carnages to be drawn by horses, and the number of men 

* to be mounted) and that whether a Troop be organised 

* upon tbe one system or the other, the number of men and 
^ horses will be sJike ” 

Upon this principle, they proposed on establishment for a 
Troop of 130 men, with no Lascars , six guns and six waggons 
ns at present, with a Forge cart and spare carnage, all to be 
horsed, and 210 horses. 

For this establishment, allowance was made for Detachments 
of twelve men each, owmg to the abolition of the Lascars and 
the objections to placing Europeans on th^ bmbers, — more 
especially os in the carnages recommended for adoption there 
were no seats on the axle bed By retaining the present pattern 
carnages and the Lascars, the Detachments might be reduced 
to ten each and afford equal efficiency Five horses were also 
allowed for a spore gun carnage, which though an advantage, 
18 one that scarcely warrants the extra expense it entails, and 
might, we think, be dispensed with, substituting bullocks as 
at present Thus a reduction might be effected of seventeen 
horses, which would bring the establishment down to 193, the 
number suggested by the Bombay members of the Board, m a 
very clear and able minute on the subject. 

The Bengal members in a separate minute, previously recorded, 
admitted the necessity for 130 men for then own system, but they 
expressed their opinion that 184 Horses would be sufficient 
In their calculation however they omitted to allow one spare 
horse to each second set for draught, by which tlieir scale 
was reduced to the extent of twelve horses. Neither did they 
allow any spare saddle horses, for which at the usual rate of 
three would be requisite On the other hand they did 
allow five horses for the spare Carnage, which might bs de- 
ducted, this would leave ten to he added to their calculation, 
being a total of 1 94 Horses actually required 

In the R^al Horse Artillery, the establishment laid down 
by the Sub-Committee assembled in 1819, for afi-poundcr Troop, 
was 182 men and 186 Horses. In this complement however, seven 
artificers are included, and the drii er detail is increased for stable 
duty to an exteut which m India, where the aid of syces is avail- 
able, would bo unnecessary and expensive On the other hand, 
the complement of horses only allows eight for each detach- 
ment, as with the quiet Geldings lu the British Service, three 
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men can easily hold eight Horses, leaying five available to dismount 
and work the Gun Again, as six horses ore allowed for eaoh 
oamage, whilst only four would ordinarily be in actual draft of 
the waggons and spare carnages, the total of spare allowed is re- 
duced to This however is compensated by the allowance 
for spare carnages. Taking then the number actually re- 
quired, VIZ 169, deducting three for Artificers, and adding 
twelve for detachments, we have a total of 178, to which 
adding their proportion of snare, viz. eighteen, the full 
complement would be 196 When we mention the names of 
the Members of this Sub-Committee, any plan based on their 
calculations must possess considerable value these Members 
were Colonels W Miller, W Robe, Sir Augustus Frazer and 
Sir Alexander Dickson, all well known to the Military world 
for their knowledge and abilities as practical and experienced 
Artillerists. 

Before proceeding to suggest any scale of equipment, found- 
ed upon the foregoing data, it is first requisite to take into 
consideration the special objects sought to be obtained by the 
organization of Horse Artillery, and also what peculiarities are 
attendant upon the employment of that arm in India. 

A Horse Artillery Gun once brought into battery, possesses 
no advantage over a Foot Artillery Gun of equal calibre, 
efficieutly served and equipped, but it is in the celerity with 
which it can be brought into action at whatever point its 
services are required, with its Gunners fresh and ready for 
immediate exertion, ihat the merits of this arm consist , and ns 
this result is one of great importance, no consideration of false 
economy should be allowed to intervene or limit the attainment 
of full efficiency The late Sir Henry Fane, then Commander- 
in-Chief, in a minute upon the report of tlic Bengal Members 
of the Special Board, observes The most important point for 
^ consideration is ^ciency when called into action Lconomy 

* must be made a secondary consideration, for, when a Govem- 
‘ ment deems it expedient to equip so costly an arm ns Horse 

* Artillery, they must not swallow a camel and strain at a 

* gnatMI” 

To insure the attainment of this celerity is the principle 
on which Horse Artillery must be equ?pped Hero then wo 
perceive the absolute necessity for a liberal establishment of 
men and horses, and also an advantage in the Detachment over 
the Bengal system If in action the services of a Battery 
are required at an important point in a distant port of the 
Field, the one whose horses carry only three men per team, is 
likely to arrive m shorter tune and m fresher condition than 
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the one whofe teams cany biz men each. And it sniit not ha 
foi^tten that at a particular oruis^ a very few mmutes of tme 
may decide the fate of an action or even of a Campaign On 
thiB subject Sir Henry Fane in the minute already quoted^ also ^ 
obeerves All experienced Officers know that it rarely happeaa 

* that assailants (which I hope oar Horse Artillenr will al* 

* ways be>) bring their Troops fresh into action. Affiurs are 

* generally brought on after a long or rapid march. It is at 

* the end of suon, that the active ezertions of Horse ArtiUerr 

* are required Let us then suppose six Horses m a 6-pouiich 

* er, each with a weight of fifteen or sixteen atone on bis back^ 

< and having drawn the Gun over ten miles of bad road; 

* take another Gun, with nders on the near horses only, and 

* the off horse free to exert his energies without any pressure 
« on his back or loins , which Gun, I ask, will be most capable 

* of the active exertion I require from it ? 1 cannot doubt the 
‘ answer” 

As regards the number of horses required for draught, it is 
to be remembered that m India the carnages are heavier, the 
horses inferior, the roads worse and the forage generally more 
uncertain and difficult to obtain than m Furope , the exposure 
and liability to disease are also greater Lastly there is here 
no extensive market to resort to on emergency, where Troop 
horses might be purchased by thousands as in England Under 
these circumstances the British service scale of teams of six 
horses for 6-pounder Carnages and eight horses for 9-Pounder 
Carnages is the minimum computation that could safely be 
allowed, with one-half spare for relief and casualties on the 
Detachment system, and double sets for relief and spare 
for casualties on the Bengal system For all out-ndcrs one 
horse per man and ^ spare is also the lowest complement that 
prudence could sanction, especially as the loss of a horse in- 
volves the loss of the services of the nder, unless spare cattle 
are available, and in so limited an establishment the loss of any 
one man is of consequence 

Another point to consider is the necessity of rendering a 
Troop in action or on the march independent of the aid of 
Syces , to insure which it is necessary to provide the means of 
holding the horses of every man who dismounts in action, and 
to allow at least one man to bring on every pair of spare horses. 
The horses m India being generally entire and unsteadjr, 
one horse bolder must be allowed for every pair of horses m 
the ^n Detochmente, if that system is odopt^ Now by re- 
taining the present plan of putting two Lascars on the 
limber to serve ammunition, five men only are reqnnred to mtp 

N 1 
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mount and work the gun, which would render ten men and 
horses necessaiy for each Detachment 

Ab r^ards the number of carriages to be horsed, we consider 
that if each piece is supplied with one ammunition waggon so 
equipped, and one Forge Cart to the Battery, this would be 
ample, the spare ammunition carnages might safely be drawn 
by buUocks. 

Finally with regard to the plan of putting men upon the 
carnages, we consider that so to employ Europeans would 
be inexpedient, but as long ei^enence has shown that the 
measure may be adopted with Lascars without injury, and as 
their employment in that manner saves two Gunners, two horse- 
holders and four horses per Gun, it would be unwise and extra- 
Tagant to depart from the existing practice 

Upon the above data we consider that a Troop of Horse 
Artillery, with six light Guns and six Waggons, together with a 
Forge Cart horsed, and the remaining spare carnages drawn 
by bullocks, would require an establishment of 130 men, ex- 
clnsive of the Lascar detail, os at present, and 192 horsey 
whatever system w as adopted 

On the Detachment system, which we consider decidedly 
preferable, and the one that should be generally adopted, the 
allotment of a Troop would be as follows — 


Six Guns and ei\ W aggons, at six horses cacb, and one 
Forge Cait, ^illi four lioises 

JiTen 


38 

76 

Half (kaught spare 

10 

86 

Staff actually reqmi-ed in ti e Field 

8 

8 

Six Detaclimeiils oi ten men and horses each 

00 

60 

Spare saddle horses, J. 

5 

10 

Total 

IJO 

102 


By this allotment every man is mounted and every horse 
provided either with a rider, or horse holder, when moving 
spare in pairs Ko borae is allo'v^ed snare for the Staff, but 
as one spare would bo sufficient for the Forge Cart, the second 
allotted for that puqiose would be available — On the Bengal 
system the allotment would be — 


Six Onns and Six Waggons in draught 

60 

nane$ 

73 

S^nd sets tor relief 

36 

72 

Spare for casualties ^ 

12 

24 

Forge Cart, including spare 

8 

6 

Outriidera, including spare 

10 

19 

Total 

180 

102 


Such an establishment would, we conceive, develope the full 
efficiency of either system upon any ordinary service. For 
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a VBty protracted Campaign or one &r removed fVom the nstial 
sources of supplyi additional Horses might be added to the ez* 
tent likelj to be required But it is only under very peculiar 
circumstances that such a necessity would be likely to arise 
The composition of the Personnel of the Troop we would base 
upon that recommended by the Special Board, with two slight 
changes , it should be as foUows — One Troop Sei^eant Major, 
one Quarter Master Sergeant, six Sergeants, six Corpows, 
twelve Bombardiers, mnety^ix Gunners and Drivers, two Rough 
Riders, three Trumpeters, and three Farners In this seme 
we have omitted the Drill Corporal recommended by the Spe- 
cial Board, os we think the necessity for his appointment was 
scarcely made out. On service he could hardly be required, 
and in Cantonment a Drill Corporal to the Division of Artil- 
lery would be sufficient We have also added one Gunner, 
which we think is requisite if only to preserve the hexade 
division We have adopted the change of designation recom- 
mended for the senior Staff Sergeant, as more consonant to 
bis duties and to the corresponding position in the European 
Cavalry The only Staff additional to the existing establish- 
ment are the Quarter Master Sergeant and one F-irner, the 
latter being a substitute for the Native Firncr allowed at 
present The Quarter Master Sergeant we look upon as a very 
necessary appointment The one Staff Sergeant now allowed, 
18 over-worked if he does all that is required fioin Jum Were 
Lis duties confined to the Personnel of the Troop, he would 
still have ample employment , and the charge ot the Materiel 
would leave the Quarter Master Sergeant no sinecure 

The spare carriages we would leave exactly upon their pre- 
sent scale, viz. one Store cart and one Howitzer carnage, 
which, with the aid of Trunnion boxes, can be made available 
for either Gun or Howitzer, m the event of an accident an 
additional Store Cart to be allowed when niarcl ing The num- 
ber of spare ammunition carnages to be taken on service should 
be left to the discretion of the Officer commanding the Artil- 
lery Division, and should be regulated by the probable duration 
and nature of the Campaign, the distance from any Magazine 
and the extent or capabilities of supply in the Field Park 
The composition of a Native Troop should correspond with 
that of an European Troop, with the addition of one Subadar* 
two Jemadars, and retaining the two European St iff Sergeants. 
Three additional horses would be requisite for the Native 
Officers, though no pi o vision is made for them m the present 
establishment of Native Troops. The rank of Bombardier 
ebould be allowed to the twelve senior Gunners. 
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It now only remains to consider the best description of Ord<« 
nance for a Horse Artillery Battery This is debateable 
groiind. Many Officers, whose experience gives weight to their 
opimons, conceive that the present fixed equipment of 6«poun» 
ders » the beat and only one suited to Horse Artillery , and 
that, especially in India, heavier calibres could not be employ- 
ed with sufficient oelenty or without overtaxing the power of 
the draught Horses. On the other hand, staunch advocates, and 
practtcal men too, are to be found for the general use of light 
9-ponnder8, at least with European Troops, — their advocacy 
being baaed on the greatly superior efiTect of the 9- Pounder 
Gun in action, whilst they consider the difference of weight 
to be such as not to affect the condition or powers of the Horses 
to any material extent, beyond what migiit be compensated by 
extra draught cattle , more especially as the Indian 9-pounder 
Gun 18 three cwt lighter than the Royal pattern, and the 9-'poun- 
der Waggon is only about half a cwt heavier than that of the 0- 
poundcr Between these opposite opinions we would suggest a 
middle course For general equipment we consider the 6- 
poundcr as the best calculated for the purpose, and we con- 
ceive that for a long or distant Campaign, or for one in a trying 
or difficult country, the 9-pounder is quite unsuitable, as 
an instance we would point to the Affghanistan Campaigns 
Suffenng as the cattle did there with G-pounders, it is not too 
much to assert that with 9-pounderB they must have been 
completely done up Oii the other hand it is very certain 
that where circumstances would admit of it, the armament 
of a Troop with 9-pounder8 would be of the greatest advantage 
in action , and m a short campaign, where the field of opera- 
tion IS hmited and forage mi^erately abundant, there is no 
doubt that the Indian ten cwt 9-pound6r8 might be employed 
without any serious detriment to the Troop Horses. During 
the Campaigns of Gwalior and the Sutlej, had the European 
Troops been armed with 9-pounder8, it is reasonable to infer 
that a very great advantage would have been obtained It 
should be remembered that it is not to gallop about with fiying 
Brigades, or as an adjunct to Cavalry Division s that Horse 
Artillery are alone or chiefly required , the most important use 
of tins arm is to form Batteries of Reserve, to be moved with 
rapidity on any required point, to cover an advance, to check 
one on the part of the enemy, or to concentrate a fire upon 
any part of the opposing line that it may be an object to 
break. For such purposes, it is evident that the heavier the 
calibre the greater the effect. 

On tbu subject we cannot do better than quote the opi- 
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nion of that exponenced and able ArtiUenat Sir Angoatiu 

Frazer — 

** Expenence has proved^ that what is called harrasragaa 

* enemy iBi in many cases, rather harrassinff oneself— and that, 

* although great advantages may be gained by the ocoasiona! 

* fire of Artillery on the fianks of an enemy, the real appUca- 

* tion of the arm consists in bringing up considerable masses of 

* guns, and pounng their fire, as much as jpossible, on one point 
** In this view of the subject, it is of the greatest Goose- 

* quence, that guns, brought by whatever means they may 

* to the particular point where they are required, should be 

* powerful and efficient guns. But whoever will reflect on the 
c service of the late war will be sensible, that the guns, on 
c whose certain arrival at indicated points the greatest depend- 

< ence could be placed, were those of the Horse Artillery, 

< whose powers of movement, though short of what they readi- 

< ly might be, were yet much superior to those of the rest of 

* the field Artillery Now, as this must ever be the case to 

< a certain degree, and as the guns of the Horse Artillery will 

* always, on this very account, be more available on emergen- 
^ cies than any others, it seems peculiarly necessary, that, though 
' some troops of Horse Artillery in reference to the duties of 

* Light Cavalry may be armed with Light ordnance, the ma- 

* jonty of this valuable arm should be equipped with powerful 

* and efficient cahbres, such as may be applied in masses, 

* and may do peat and unequivocal execution 

“ If, then, the real use of Horse Artillery be to move guns 
^ with rapidity and certainty to the points where they are 

* required , and if the men be solely on these accounts placed 

* on horseback, there can be no doubt that all guns, of every 
‘ calibre whatever, which the modern habits of war may bring 

* into the field, are apphcable to Horse Artillery , the men of 

* which service, though mounted for the mere sake of expedi- 
^ tiouB movement, are neither more nor less than other Artillery- 
^ men, the moment the guns are brought into action. 

It IS essential too, m another point of view, tliat the guns of 

* the Horse Artillery should be good and efficient pieces It is 
' not without very considerable expense that guns of any kind, 

* or upon any estabbsbment whatever, are brought into the 

* field , but the pins and equipments of the Horse Artillery 

< have, besides the expenses common to other field guns, tM 

* additional ones of the horses and appointments for the 
^ mounted men This difference of expense is frequently men- 

* tioned m disparagement of the Horse Artillery, by those 

* who look no farther than bare expense. Bu^ if the semoes. 
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* or at leaat poaaible aerrioes* of thia powerfdl am be harly 
< piaoed m the balance, they will far outweigh these ide^ 
« objections, and the value and ments of a Corps, which oom- 
« bines zeal, gallantry, and extraordinary energy, must be 

* acknowledged 

It may here be fairly observed, in support of the arguments 

* in favour of arming the Horse Artillery with heavy guns, 

* that, adverting to the nature of the service on which they 

* wefO about to be employed, six troops of the ten which were 

* engaged at the battle of Waterloo exchanged immediately 

* before it their light guns for nine pounders , so that, including 

* tlie howitzers with the remnininr;^ troops, there were then in 

* the field with the Horse Artillery forty pieces of heavy 

* calibre and whoever mil recollect how, almost exclusnely, 

* for some hours, that battle ^as one of Artillery, and how 

* much necessarily depended upon the efficiency of that arm, 

* must admit, that the exchange was opportune and judicious 
“ It may not perhaps be too much to say, that had the lighter 

* pieces been suffered to remain, it might have had a consider- 
‘ able effect on the fortune of the day, and the state and rela- 

* tne utility of such of the troops as retained their lighter 
' guns, and were in exposed situations, very strongly corrobo- 

* rates this idea. 

At the battle of Waterloo, too, was seen for the first time, 

* a troop armed exclusively with Howitzers, and the sti iking 

* effect of their fire near the Cliauteau Hougouraont fully 
‘ justified their application and established the value, with 
‘ these pieces, of a species of ammunition of which the utility, 

‘ with field pieces in general, remains at least very doubtful ” 

Under these circumstances we consider that it is unndvisable 
to restrict the Horse Artillery to the use of any one calibre* 
For general service and equipment ^^e would recommend the 
6-pounder as at present, but we consider that every Troop 
ordered on service should be equipped with Oidnance suitable 
to the probable nature of the expected Campaign But even 
in such cases we would limit the heavier calibres to Luropoaa 
lroo|ie. With a Mew to the occasional requisition for heavier 
Battenes, we would suggest the advisability of keeping up at 
least two Troops equipped with O-pounders, which might be 
station^ at Meerut and Umbaliali, and the Battenes trans** 
ferred to relieving Troops, wlien a general relief took place 
Upon the same pnnciple one Howitzer Battery might also 
be permanently maintained, and it 12-pounders were employed, 
no extra establishment of horses would be requisite buoh 
a Battery might be of great service m a general action, and 
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tt oloae quariera lU fire would be most destmotive. Batteries 
equipped with 9-pounder Guns, and 24-poander Howitzers^ 
would require eighteen extra horses, being two in draught and 
one spare to each piece 

With the increase proposed to the personnel establishment of 
a 1 roop, more assistance might be expected and ought to be 
exacted from the men in the performance of the Stable 
duties. This we conceive to be a point of greater importance 
^an IB generally supposed In an Indian climate we cannot 
calculate upon the same amount of exertion and exposure 
as in Europe, but still much might be done, especially in the 
cold season It is an essential point in the efficiency of a 
Troop that it sliould be generally as independent as possible 
of Syces, and that on emergency it should be completely so 
For these reasons the men should be regularly trained and 
daily employed to groom their own horses, which would admit 
of a considerable reduction of the number of Syces, thereby 
rendering the Troop more independent and efficient, causing 
a considerable saving of expense, and above all lessening the 
number of Camp followers, which are the curse of our Indian 
Armies 

The Special Board proposed a reduction of this nature 
Their plan was to allow one Syce to each horse for the Staff 
and Non-Commissioned, the off horses in draught and to the spare 
horses, with one Syce to every two of the remaining horses , 
effecting a reduction of 53 out of 210 We would pro- 
pose even a lower scale, and base it on a slightly differ- 
ing principle We would allow a Syce to each Staff, Non- 
Commissioned and spare horse, but we would expect the 
Bombardiers and Gunners to look after their own horses, only 
allowing them the aid of one Syce to each pair of horses, to 
meet the calls of duty, sickness, or casualties Thus as there 
would be 108 Bombardiers and Gunners, we would allow 54 
Syces for their horses, and one Syce for each of the remaining 
eighty-four, making a total of 138 Syces Ihe saving thus 
effected would help to meet the increased expense in other 
respects With a view to further reduction of the Camp fol- 
lowers, we would suggest that instead of limiting the number 
of Jorahwallas, or Grasscutters furnishing a poney, a double 
allowance of grass, and receiving double pay, the whole 
establishment should be of that class, which would reduce 
eighty-six Grasscutters and leave the Troop more efficient , for 
the Jorahwallalu are generally a better class of men, and will 
always bring m twice as much grass as the single bundle 
Grasscutters. 
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There are aeveral minor poiata oonneoled with thu brAnoh 
tiiat require eome comments but as they are equ^y apphoable 
to Field Battenes we will notice them together. 

We now come to the consideration of toe Foot Artillery, of 
which there are twenty-four European aad eighteen Golundas 
Compames These perform the duties of Field Artillery with 
nineteen Field Battenes and fourteen Post Guifti, and all the 
reserve duties of Siege and Garrison Artillery Ihe European 
Companies each consist of one Staff Sergeant, six Sergeants, 
BIX Corporals, six Bombardiers, two Buglers, two Holi-pay 
Buglers and sixty Gunners. 

Companies* with Horse Field Batteries attached, have a 
detail of Lascars, consisting of one Havildnr, two Naike and 
twenty-four Lascars, similar to thatallowed in the Horse Artillery 
With Reserve Companies and those having other than Horse 
Field Batteries attached, the Lascar details consist of one 
Native Officer, two Havildars, two Nailcs and thirty-one 
Privates 

The Golundaz Companies consist of one Subadar, two Jema- 
dars, BIX Havildars, six Naiks, two Buglers and eighty-ei^lit 
Privates No Lascar details are attached to the Golundaz 
Companies These establishments are conveniently divided, 
and are of just sufficient strength when kept complete , which, 
however, unfortunately is rarely the case with the Europeans. 
It is therefore highly desirable either that arrangements should 
be made for permanently securing complete establishments, or 
that the nominal estabhshments should be increased In the 
latter case we would recommend the addition to be made to the 
Gunners, whose complement might be fixed at seventy-two 
The present establishment gives thirteen Europeans and four 
Lascars to each Gun, in a Battery of six Pieces , which even in- 
cluding the Lascars as Artillerymen, is rather below the Euro- 
pean scale, allowing for casualties and other duties In the 
Native Companies the proportion is under seventeen per Gun, 
which 18 also small A slight addition might be conveniently 
and advantageously made in these Companies by giving the 
grade of Bombardiers, an advantage of wnich the Golundaz are 
deprived at present Six Bombardiers and eighty-four Gunners 
would afford a better distribution of rank, and maintain the 
convenient division by six Of the nmetecn Batteries attached 
to these Companies ten only are equipped with horses, one with 
Camels and eight with Bullocks* Six of the Horse and four of 
the BuUodc Batteries, as also the Camel Battery, are attached 
to European Compames, the remaining four Horse and four 
Bullock Battenes to the Golundaz Companies. 
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The Field Battenea all oousiit of five h^ht 9-poander Gnna 
and one Light 24-pounder Howitzer, weighing ten cwt each, 
with the flame number of Carriages as a Troop. The eatiM* 
bhshinent for Horse Field Battenea was fized by the late 
Governor-Qeneral in 1845, at 120 horaefl with an addition of 
ten extra horaes on service or on the frontier , but this has 
been lately deduced, with exception to the Battenea in the 
Punjab, all the others being fixed at the previous insuffici- 
ent complement of 98 horses, — with an addition of three 
horses to Battenea served by Golundoz, for the Native Officers. 
The Driver detail for these Batteries consists of three Havil- 
dars, three Naiks and fifty Syce Dnvera. These men are 
selected from the Syces, and under the same arrangements as 
to pay, pension, and clothing as the Gun Lascars, and conse 
i][uenily under the same disadvantages of a degraded position, 
to which may be added an inferior origin, a feeling of insecun- 
ty as to their permanency and the absence of Native Officers. 

Ihe Camel Battery, the services of which are local, [these 
animals having been found unfit for general employ,] has an 
establishment of sixty-hve Camels with four Sirdars and sixty- 
five Sowars, on a footing very similar to that of the Syce 
Drivers The Bullock Battenea have each 1 18 Bullocks, 
with four Sirdars and fifty-nine Drivers. 

This last establishment is too small to afford even so much 
efficiency as may be derived from Bullock draught, and it re- 
quires a very sanguine temperament to expect any great deal 
Two Non-Commissioned Staff aie allowed to each Horse and one 
to each Bullock and Camel Battery 

The Post Gun Details are manned by parties from the 
Golundnz Companies, and are almost mvanably, together with 
the Ordnance and equipments, under the Command of the Ad- 
jutant of the Native Infantry Regiment at the same Station, 
who can be expected to feel little interest m hia temporary 
charge, or to incur any outlay m keeping the carnages and 
equipments in good order The consequence is the necessity 
for frequent renewal of the equipments, and also that the men 
on these commands lose their discipline and acquire lax habits, 
which render necessary a course of re-traioing and mstro^ 
tion on their return to Head Quarters. 

In the middle of the Nineteenth Century it would be almoet 
an insult to our readers to maintain the great superiority of Hcfrse 
over Bullock draught, or to reiterate the oil-repeated assertion of 
practical men os to the absolute inefficiency of the latter for Field 
Artillery But as from a mistaken notion of economy, a 
certain number of Bullock Batteries are still mamtamed, it 

o 1 
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M neoesavy to say a few worda upon the subject. Foot Artil- 
lery fisttenea are not required to poaseaa the same oelenty as 
Horae Artillery, but to be effioient, they moat poaseaa ooosider- 
able powera of movement to admit of their change of position on 
the march or in the Field, from the flanks or centre of the Divi- 
aiona to which they are attached, and to cover all a^auces of the 
Infantry This requires a speed that even on a saooUi parade, 
with bullocks in the best condition and fresh irorn their sheds, can 
never be attamed, much less after a long march with jaded cattle 
on rough mund It is notorious that under ordmary circum- 
stances bdlooks cannot keep up with Infantrv on ^e line of 
march, that in difficulties tliey must invariably either cause 
delay or call for the constant aid of the Infantiy to bnng them 
on, and that on a retreat the gnns drawn by them most inevi- 
tably be sacrificed if the enemy are active. Suck ^rttliery ts 
rather a burden than an auutance to a force 

Economy being still the ruling pnnciple, expenments have 
been made to mt^uce the use of Camel and Elephant Draught 
for Field Artillery, but though in particular loi^ities and oir- 
Gumstances, these anunals may have been found to answer, they 
are quite unfitted, from their habits and constitutions, for general 
employment, and the expenments are acknowledged failures. 
The only animal snitable to Field Artillery is the Horse, and 
wtd every Battery, whtch it ts necessary to maintain, u horsed, the 
Field Artillery must remam ineffiaenL 

The result of the past system has been the maintenance of'a 
number of Bullock Batteries at a heavy expence, that were never 
employed when it was possible to get any other Artillery Dar- 
ing the last twenty years, we believe that only four Bullock Bat- 
tenes have been employed on service, and these onl^ to a limited 
extent, wblst the Horse Artillery being the only Field Artillery 
at all efficient, has been employed on all occasions, its light 
Batteries doing the work of Foot Artillery heavy Batteries. 
Withm the last three or four years some improvement has 
taken place in this respect, owing to the gradual introduction 
of Horse Field Battenes, which it was understood to be the 
intention of the late Governor-General to extend to the whole 
arm. Thu mnst be done sooner or later , and now u the 
fitting tune, whilst we have an interval of peace and leisure, 
to oariy out the arrangements efiectively and without precipi- 
tancy 

Convmced of the imperative necessity for this measure, 
if our Held ArtilJery u to be efficient, we would suggest the 
prompt substitution of Horses for the Bullocks now in use , — 
and mrther, that the establishment of Horses allowed should 
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be on a eofficiently liberal scale to insure real effioienc^, which 
the present oomplement of Horses does not 
Now in oaloulatmg the number of Horses required fora 
Battery, it is necessary to consider what they are expected to 
do As already stated it is indispensable that a Batteiy should 
possess such facilities of movement as never to cause delay on 
the line of inarch to the other arais, and also to admit of occa- 
sional rapid movement m chsngea of position It is also 
neoeBsary that on these last occasions, the Gunners should be all 
conveyed on t^e Carriages, so as to admit of their coming into 
action fresh and untired Now as the Gun Carnage complete 
weighs thirtjr«four and half owt. and as each Carnage, Oun 
and Ammunition, with the Gunners seated on them, weighs 
nearly forty owt. on an average, it is evident that the Eng- 
lish service oomplement of eight Horses per team is indis- 
pensable, and moreover that these should be strong, serviceable 
cattle That a Forge Cart should always be up with the 
Battery is as necessary as m the Horse Artillery , for this, 
four more horses are requisite The Staff Sergeant of the 
Company, the two Staff Sergeants of the Batteiy, and three 
Buglers (one to attend the Commanding Officer and one to each 
half Battery) also ought to be mounted, requinng six Horses. 
To these must be avowed a proportion of spare to replace 
temporary casualties of not less than one-sixth, which xs the 
usual calculation, and one that must be acknowledged to be 
a minimum, when the liabdities to accident or disease and the 
inability to obtain fresh remounts are considered According to 
the above plan, the number and allotment of Horses would be 
as follows 

12 Gun and Waggon teams, at 8 horses each 96 Horses 
1 Forge Cart 4 

Non-CkHamissanat Staff and Buglers 6 

Spare Horses, ^ • 18 


Total 124 Horses. 

With this establishment, a Battery would be complete in 
Itself and ready to move on service at an hour's notice With 
a smaller oomplement, though it may manoeuvre rapidly enough 
on a smooth parade, with empty waggons and six horses per 
carnage, it would not be fit for active service The spare 
carnages to be drawn by bullocks, to remain as at present. For 
Battenes attached to Native Companies, three additional horaei 
would be requisite for the Native Officers. 

The next point to consider is the establishment of Drivers^ 
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Oq the present system the ^ition and oharaoter of these men » 
objectionable , they are neither one thing nor another, neither 
sj^oes nor soldiers, and being placed in even a more degraded posi- 
tion than the Lascars, cannot be expected to possess much self 
respect This should be reformed The duties of this class are 
very responsible and important, and their position and remunera- 
tion should be commensurate The designation of S^ce Driver 
should be exchanged for that of Gunner Dnvtr , for in these 
cases there is much in a name , a Native Officer, (alternately 
Subadar and Jemadar) should be allowed to each detail, and 
the pay of all ranks should be increased to a level with 
that of the Infantry Sipahis, as the duties ore more arduous 
and constant, and necessitate greater exposure to casualties 
and accidents. A better class of men would then be obtainable 
and a good selection might always be made A limit should 
be fixed as to height and weight, at the same time that none 
should be admitted without the requisite qualifications of 
strength and activity Their uniform should be neat but ser- 
viceable, and their arms a light sword , they should receive 
sufficient drilling and instruction to give them a good camogo 
and a clear perception of the monceuvres they are liable to be 
called on to carry out Their ordinary duties should however 
be confined to the stables, and these they should be taught to 
look upon as honorable rather than degrading One Private 
should be allowed to each pair of Horses, to be assisted by a 
Syce, which would give one man to every horse liie Grass- 
cutters should all be Jorawallahs. 

The strength of the Lascar detail to remain as at present. 

The designations of the two Battery Non-Commissioned 
Staff might be changed with advantage to Farrier Sergeant 
and Bough Rider Sergeant, and their several line of duties 
should correspond Two Native Famers should be allowed, 
so as to admit of one being detached with a Bngade of guns. 

An improvement is also called for in the description of Horses 
allotted to these Batteries, which require to be of a very 
supenor description to those allowed at present It is not 
necessary that they should be of great height, but they ought 
to be compact, strong animals Fourteen hands and one inch 
might be fixed as a minimum height, but a maximum standard 
should also be established, to prevent the inconvenience, not un- 
frequent at present, of having extremes of sizes m the same 
team. Arabs would always be preferable for this work, and 
an annual supply might be obtained by Government from 
Bombay The smaller but compact sturdy Horses from the 
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Studs might also be allotted to this branch, whidi however 
ought never to be made a receptacle for everj^ inefficient Horse 
rejected hy the other Arms. 

There is another arrangement which we conceive would be 
a groat benefit to the Field Artillery and to the Corps general- 
]y , that 18, to separate the Field and Beserve Artillerj, and to 
attach certain Companies permanently to Batteries as in the 
Horse Artillery , — which branch ofiTords practical experience of 
the beneficial working of the system The advantages of the 
plan are, first, that a better selection of men might be made for 
the two branches, the lighter and more active being selected for 
the Field Artillery and heavy powerful men for the Siege and 
Garrison Companies. Secondly, that, on the great pnnciple of 
division of labour, were each class ordinarily confined to one 
particular line of duty, this would be better performed Thirdly, 
that Field Companies would thus have the opportunity of 
learning and constantly practising the more important of then 
duties on the line of march, during each relief, as the Batteries 
and Companies would then move together , whereas on the 
present system, by which only the Companies are relieved and 
the Battery stands fast, the whole of the former and the esta- 
blishments of the latter, have no opportunity of learning their 
duties on the march, until the Battery is ordered upon service 
Fourthly, for the same reason, that the Officers would be more 
permanently attached to the men , on the present system they 
are nominally attached to the Company, but really to the Bat- 
tery, and when the former is relieved they are exchanged into 
the relieving Company, and are thus liable to become fixtures for 
years at the same fetation On the proposed plan, Battenes 
and Companies being relieved together, the Officers wouldalways 
accompany them This is on important point, as the little 
possible acquaintance or permanent connection between Officers 
and men on the piescnt system is a serious evil Lastly, the 
men, feeling that they were permanently attached to their 
Guns, would learn to take a greater interest lu them and m the 
duties connected with them 

On the other hand, it may be argued that the proportion of 
Foot Artillery being so small in India, the whole should be 
available for every description of duty, whether of Field, Siege 
or Garrison 

This we fully admit, but also maintain that practically on the 
proposed plan this would be quite as much the case as at pre- 
sent It IB true that all the Companies are now hable to have 
their turn of duty with Field Batteries, but in practice this 
difltnbution is unavoidably unequal, ^some Companies having a 
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long tour with one Field Batte^, and shortl/ after a einular 
tour with another* whilat other (Jompanies may not be attached 
to a Battery for a eenea of years. On the proposed phui it » 
true that the Companies would have ordinaniv one special 
duty to perform, but every Artilleryman should as at present 
be taught aU the duties of every branch, and occasionally prac- 
tised at them. The Beserve Corapanies should always be 
stationed where one or more Field Battenes are available, of 
which they should have the occasional use for dnll and exer- 
cise, with an allowance of ammunition to expend on these oo- 
castons, — which ^stem prevails at present and the Annual 
Practise would a£tord the Field Artillery regular and sufficient 
employment in the use of Siege Ordnance. Thus, on emer- 
gency, a Field Company wodd always be available for Siege 
duties, when its Battery was not reqiured , and, on the other 
hand, should a heavy demand ansa for Field Artillery, the Re- 
serve Companies would be ready to take up a Battery, sup- 
posing Equipments, Cattle, and Drivers to be all read^ 

Another argument may be urged and one bearing more 
practical weight, viz. that, by this subdivision, the Seigo would 
be sacnficed to the Field Artillery, as the superior ounces of 
active employment and the greater pecuniary advantages attach- 
ed to the latter branch, womd lead all Officers to seek employ- 
ment in it, to the neglect of the Reserve Artillery lliis, 
however, which is equally appbcable at present, might be 
guarded against more effectuidly than can be done on the ex- 
isting system A Reserve ComptEmy m time of ^ace does not 
require the same number of Officers os a Field Company with 
Guns attached. And, consequently, the absentees on Stw em- 
ploy, who are generally available for service when required, 
should, m a great measure, be attached to these Companies, and 
be expected to join on service, but under ordinary circum- 
stances two Officers to each European and one to each Native 
Company would be sufficient 

The present details of LAScars attached to Reserve Compa- 
nies are inconvenient and inconsistent in extent They are 
larger than is requisite for Field Batteries, but not large 
enough for Battenes with drag ropes or for Siege or Garrison 
purposes. Were they to be mcrea^ to an extent sufficient to 
meet aU probable demands for the latter duties, the estabhsh- 
ment womd become an expensive one, and it woM be far better 
to have Golundaz Compomes at once, who could do aU the 
duties required from Lasoars, and greater and important duties 
in addition. We would therefore suggest the reduction of the 
Lascars, with aU European Companies to the same scale, vix. 
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one Havildary two Noiks and twenty*foiir Laaoari, aSowing a 
Native Officer to each large Artillery Diviuon. 

Before quitting thu subject we would ear a few words 
on the matenal of the Artillery Battenes, Horse and FooL 
The most essential articles, Or^ance, carnages, ammunitioti 
and small stores, are all excellent of their sort, and capable of 
but httle improvement , moreover all connected with them is oii 
a liberal scale , — but we entertain a considerable doubt whether 
the Ordnance be sufficiently heavy The 6-pounder guns 
and 12-pouader Howitzers are, it is true, of the same weisht 
and pattern as those in the Royal service, but the 9-pounaer 
guns and 24-poander Howitzers are severally and 3 
cwt lighter than the Engbsh pieces of the some calibre. 
It should also be remembered, that, thou^ the Indian 6- 
pounder is the same weight as the !^yal hght 6-pounder, in 
the latter service there is also a heavy 6-pounder of 12 cwt 
We are fully aware of the ^reat importance of lightening the 
equipments as much as possible, as a general rule, but there are 
other considerations of even a paramount nature to be ob- 
served-first amongst which is the efficiency of the Ordnance , 
and we entertain no doubt that an additional weight to each 
piece would add considerably to the effect in action. It is also 
of importance to bear m mind that an increase to the Ordnance, 
involves no addition to the weight of the other equipments, 
but on the contrary, as the chance of injury to the carnages 
18 lessened, would possibly admit of a reduction of the weight 
of the latter, or of the proportion of half-wrought matends 
now required for repair Under these circumstances we would 
recommend increasmg the two lighter calibres to 7^ cwt each, 
and the two heavier pieces to 12 cwt. each, which would give 
an addition of only ^ owt per horse m draught with the ^ns , 
The present light fi-pounders might be retained with Native 
Troops, and the 10 cwt O-pounders would answer well for 
European Horse Artillery when armed with heavier pieces 
than fi-pounders. The mtroduction of the new pieces, which 
should of course be previously submitted to the fullest expen- 
ment, might be only prospective and gradual 

The worst part of equipment of all Troops and Batteries 
IS the harness and sadleiy, in which considerable improvement 
IS reqnired Thii^ however, oan never be obtained until the 
whole are supplied from Eiugland We have heard that the 
reason for oontmuing the use of Country harness, which eo^ 
nearly as much, lasts half as long, and is m eveiy respect 
fenor to the Enghsh produce, is, that the Court of Direeton ore 
anxious to unprove and encourage Indiaa manufactures. IRm is 
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B most liberal feeling, and if the object was attained it would be 
worth some sacrifice. But the practical result is, that, whilst 
the Goyernment are put to heavy expense, and the efficiency 
of the service impair^ by the infenonty of the equipment, the 
supply IS furnished almost exclusively at one station of the 
Army, by Commmanat Agency^ and the advantages aud pro- 
fits derived, go to one or two Native Conti actors, and possibly a 
portion to a few dishonest Native Officials. 

Under the existing regulations, the expenditure and demand 
18 BO well defined and easily calculated, that arrangements 
might be made for annual shipments so as always to insure a 
sufficient stock in store and no more, and thereby avoid the 
chances of loss by the effects of insects and climate 

A short time ago we should have recommended a general 
reduction of the proportion of Shrapnell with Field Guns, and 
its withdrawal entirely from G-pounders. But we have recently 
seen a most ingenious invention by Captain W Olpherts, of 
the Bengal Artillery, of a metallic fuze, which possesses the 
advantage of being earned ready fixed, and the capability 
of being set in the field for any distance with the greatest 
facility and expedition Should tnis be found to answer, and 
we can see no reason to doubt it, for the pnnciple is excessively 
simple, it will tend to render Shrapnell shells most destructive 
missals, and to restore them to their previous good repute 
amongst practical Artillerists 

The relative merits of poles and shafls for Artillery draught 
have greatly divided the opinion of Indian, as they have long 
done that of European Military men Several trials have 
recently been made and various reports obtained from practi- 
cal and experienced Officers, and the result has been a decibion 
in favor of the Pole We confess to a leaning ton ards the shaft, 
as in the Royal Artillery, but we admit that much may be said on 
either side, and as the question has now been decided, we should 
remt to see it re-opened 

The arms and equipments of the men remain to be consi- 
dered In the Horse Artille^ these are generally good and 
efficient, but the cloth of the Uniforms mi^t be improved with 
advantage, and we cannot help considering the old leather 
breeches and jack boots as better suited for the men than cloth 
pantaloons 

In the Foot Artillery the equipments are more objectionable 
Muskets, cross-belts and heavy pouches are sadly out of place 
with Artillery and especudly Field Artillery For the latter 
a good serviceable sword ts the only weapon required, but each 
Company ought to have a few Carbines attached, about 
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twenty-four would be suffi^ent Of these twelve might be 
carried on the Guird and Waggons to check insult or outrages 
from skirmishers or marauders, the remainder being used by 
the guards of the Battery Each man might have a plain belt 
and small pouch like that of the Horse Artillery The uniform, 
though a minor consideration requires a change, as at present 
it 18 calculated only to make a man feel ridiculous and ashamed 
of Inmsclf A neat but perfectly plain coat is what is requisite, 
and a better model could not be obtained than that of the Royal 
Artillery 

'I he Reserve Companies might carry fuzils when not actually 
employed with Ordnance, wearing both sword and bayonet like 
the French Infantry but in a doable frog , bo that the latter 
might be laid aside with the fuzil when not required, and the 
former be retained on all occasions The Reserve Companies 
would then be available as Infantry on any emergency, and 
cases might occur, when one or two such Companies supporting 
a Battery, might be exceedingly useful 

The next consideration, and it is one of giave importance, is 
the amount of Artillery wh ch it is requisite should be main- 
tained, with reference to the proportion of the other arms and 
the probable demands for this one We have shown, m the 
former portion of this article, that the proportion of Field 
Artillery in the earlier days of our military occupancy of India, 
averaged from four to five Guns to 1000 firelocks, but that this 
proportion has gradually decreased, whilst in Europe a contrary 
practice has obtained and the proportion of Field Guns, employed 
now chiefly in masses, has increased Taking the ordinary allot- 
ment of two Guns for each Regiment of Infantiy and Cavalry, 
as a guide, we find that for eleven Royal Regiments of Infantry, 
two of European and seventy-four of Native Infantry in the 
Company’s Service, and twelve that may be designated fighting 
Local Corps, viz the Kelat-i-Ghilzi, Shekawatti and Hurri- 
anah Battalions, two G (irk ah Corps, two Oude Regiments and 
SIX Sikh Regiments, making altogether 100 Corps of Infantry, — 
together with three Dragoons, ten Light Cavalry and eighteen 
Irregular Cavalry Regiments, exclusive of the Body-guard, 
giving a total of 131 Corps, there would be required 262 Guns, 
equal to forty-six Batteries, whilst the total of the present 
establishment is only thirty-two Batteries* 

But the better and more preferable mode of calculation is 
to estimate what Artillery would be required with a Force 
in the Field, such as may at any time be called for, and the 
minimum that it would be safe to maintain for the renuundev 
of the Force, and for Siege and Garrison purposes. 

p 1 
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Taking the recent Campugns as a piide, the lowest safe esti- 
mate for the total of an Array m the Fields its reserves and 
detached Corps, would be twelve Begiments of Cavalry and 
thirty Regiments of Infantry, European and Native, Regular 
and irregular included Supposing them to be formed in Bngadea 
of three Corps each, the smallest allowance of Artillery would 
be one Battery of Horse or Foot to each Bngade The regu- 
lated proportion of Reserve Artillery would be one-third, but 
this should be all Horse Artillery, to admit of its moving with 
celerity in masses when required This would require five 
Troops of Horse Artillery For the remaining force of nine- 
teen Regiments of Cavalry and seventy of Infantry, three 
Troops of Horse Artillery and fourteen Batteries of Foot 
Artillery, is the very lowest proportion that could be safely allow 
ed, whi^ would give little more than one Gun per Regiment 
or half the ordinary complement This allotment will be more 
closely understood if put it in a tabular form as follows — 

Troop* Batterm 


4 Brigades of Cavalry of 3 Begiments each 4 0 

10 Brigades of Infantry of 3 liegiments each 0 10 

Beserve, one-third 6 0 

10 Begiments of Cavalry remaining J 0 

70 Begiments of Infantry ditto 0 14 

Total 12 24 


Here then we have a total of twelve Troops and twenty- 
four Field Batteries required upon the lowest scale of effici- 
ency, — giving little more than the average of three Guns 
to two Regiments throughout the whole service Of siege 
and Gamson Artillery, were the ordinary rules to be ob- 
served, a very large force would be requisite , but adopting 
a similarly economical calculation, we will suppose a single 
first-class Train or sixty Pieces to be required m the Field, — 
for these twelve Companies of the present strength would bo 
requisite and barely allow of a single relief, and twelve Com- 
panies in reserve, for Garrison purposes, will be a very 
hmited allowance, when it is remembered, that it would take 
five times that number alone to man the Guns required for the 
defence of Fort William, supposing only tv,o Fronts to be 
attacked — that it iKould require treble that number for the de- 
fence of Allahabad and more than twice that number for the 
defence of Allyghur or A^ra, were any of these Fortresses to 
be subjected to a regular Siege 

Thus we find that the minimum establishment of Artillery 
to secure moderate ofiBciency, on what may be considered a 
purely defensive system, is twelve Troops of Horse Artillery# 
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twentj-four Field Battenea and twenfy-fonr Beeerre Compa- 
nies, or a total of aiEtj Troops and Compamei^ being fire more 
than there are at present^ or two more than there were three 
years ago, pnor to the present increase of the Corps. 

The proportion of Enropeana to Natives is also a 
demanding aenona oonaideration, and for this it la more difficult 
to lay down a defimte mle Without in the slightest deCTee 
partaking m what we conceive to be the moat abenrd Bdtam 
regarding the employment of Native Artillery, we atiU think 
that there should be a decided preponderance of Europeans in 
the Corps, especially when it la remembered that the numerous 
eatabliahmenta of Laacara, Dnvera, Sycea, &c., connected with 
this Arm, are all Natives It is the more desirable that as 
their numerical superiority la ao great in the Cav^ry and 
Infantry, there should be one branch of the service in which 
the proportions should be reversed It is also advisable, 
that, whatever proportion is fixed, it should be earned through 
each branch of the Regiment equally Under these circum- 
stancca we think that the moat convenient composition would 
be two-thirds European and one-third Native We have heard 
it suggested, and by those whose expenence rendered tbeir 
suggestion of value, that it would be advisable to carry the 
principle still further, and make each Comp any consist of two* 
thirds Europeans and one-third Natives, each being kept exclu- 
sively to their own Guns There are many advantages that 
would attend this arrangement^ but there ore mao some disadvan- 
tages, and the experiment is too hazardous to admit of its being 
attempted except on a small scale Putting this aside, the Corps 
as we propose would consist of eight European and four 
Native Troops, sixteen European and eight Native Field 
Companies with Batteries attached, and sixteen European and 
eight Native Reserve Companies. 

To render them efficient, the condition of the reduced esta- 
blishment of Lascars sliould be raised, by placing their pay and 
pension on a footing with that of the Sipahis, and giving them an 
uniform and equipment that should not serve as a mark of their 
degradation It would probably also be advantageous to change 
their designation from Lascars to Native Artillery, letting the 
Native Companies retain the distinguishing title of Golundaz. 

We now come to another defect in the constitution of the 
Corps, which is perhaps the most important of the whole 
European Recruits of the best descnption may be sent out 
from England and the pick of the Native Soldiery entertained 
to complete the proposed establishments, horses may 1^ allotted 
on the most liberal scale, and Driver Compames raised and 
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£[>nned upon the moat efficient footing, but all will be of bttle 
avail uDlees some airuigeinenta aie made for affording the 
Artillery Officers and men a proper and efficient system of 
training, not merely in mechanical drill or the exercise of a 
Gun, but in the higher and more important duties which con- 
stitute the able and efficient Artilleryman 
The Golundaz employed in the arnues of Hyder Ah and 
Tippu, of Scindia and Holkof, and more recently in the 
Annies of Gwalior and the Punjab, have shown that these points 
are of eas^ attainment, and they exhibited their skill in tbpm 
coupled with the greatest gallantry But there they stopped 
Beyond serving their Guns with rapidity and courage they had 
no further ideas of duty as Artillerymen 

At present the Officers intended for the Regiment receive 
a sound mathematical education at Addiscombe, with a tolera- 
ble insight into the theory of fortification, but generally speak- 
ing very Utile more , and it is too generally the case, as 
might he expected, that having no inducement to keep up 
these studies, they are neglected and gradually forgotten As for 
the men, a large proportion of whom receive no education at liome, 
and they have very httle opportunity of becoming acquainted 
With their profession after arrival in tins country They are in- 
structed m the ordinary drills and exercises, and then their edu- 
cation IS considered complete , it is true that there are schools m 
each Battalion and Brigade, where they can Icam to read, write 
and cast accounts, but this tuition is exclusively of a clerkly 
nature As regards the training of (Mcers and men for tlieir 
manifold duties as efficient Artillensta, there is no provision 
whate\er Ihe formation of a Depot of training and instruc- 
tion IS we consider the first step necessary to place the Artillery 
on an efficient footing , and such a Depot to be really beneficid 
must be placed upon a liberal scale as regards establishment 

The Special Board of Artillery Officers entered very fully 
upon this subject in their report, and were unanimous and 
urgent in their recommendation that such a Depot should be 
estabbshed at each of the three Presidencies But in the 
plan they submitted, they appear to have had the fear of ex- 
pense before their eves, and to have formed their scheme rather 
With reference to wrat they were likely to obtain, than what 
was actually requisite 

^ow let 115 consider what ts essentially requisite Until 
the recruit has passed through his drills ana exercises, and has 
attained whatever is considered the minimum of requisite pro- 
fessional knowledge, he is not an efficient Artilleryman and 
IB useless with bis Troop and Company Moreover he is less 
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likely to acquire that requisite knowledge with hia Conraanj* 
where the meauB of instruction are limitedi than at a l)epot 
specially organized for the purpose, having a sudicient and 
qualified training establishment. Lastlyi as the European 
establishments of Troops and Companies are fixed upon the 
lowest practical scale, it is essential that every man present 
should ^ m all respects effective Under these circumstances 
It becomes highly expedient that every man should be fully 
trained and instructed before joining bis Troop or Company 
The Special Board submitted a statement deduced nom 20 
years’ practical experience, fixing the average casualties annually 
at above eleven per cent. And assuming that as the ordinary 
amount, we find that for the proposed establishment of eight 
European Troops and thirty-two European Companies, the 
number of Kecruits annually required to keep the Corps com- 
plete, would be a fraction more than 400 

Here then we arrive at once at the number of men who 
would ordinarily be under tuition At present, as recruits 
come out they arc divided amongst the Companies at Head 
Quarters, which are thus unduly strengthened, sometimes more 
than doubled Here, mixed with the older soldiers, amongst 
whom must always be a certain proportion of maiwaises sujets, 
the young recruit is speedily indoctnnated in all the vices 
peculiar to his class m India, whilst, being merely a bird oi 
passage, neither the Officers, who are moatfy young lads them- 
selves, nor the Non-Commissioned Officers who naturally view 
him 08 on interloper afibrding much trouble and no remunera- 
tion, can be expected to pay further attention to him than is 
absolutely necessary Here he goes through a certain portion 
of drill and exercise, and if time admits of it, he passes through 
the Laboratory school, which is and must be a mere form until 
a sufficient establishment is allowed for efficient practical 
tuition Thus half trained and pr^ared, be smarts with the first 

body of Drafts proceeding to the Upper Provinces, and joins hia 
Company with a moderate knowledge of Infantry and gun drills, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the merits of the various 
liquors made in the Country, and the best modes of obtaining 
them. There are many exceptions to this result, but it la 
unfortunately too common an one, and is exactly what the 
existing system is calculated to produce 
In amendment of this, we would recommend the establish- 
ment of a Depot Troop and three Depot Companies at Head 
Quarters for the reception of Recruits on their landing, and 
to which they should remain attached until their professional 
training was fully completed. 
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Thdse Troops and Companiet should bo commanded by 
Officers of standing and qualifications, with a complement of 
Non-Commissioned Officers purposely selected for character 
and fitness. A separate Barrack should be assigned to the 
Depot, and the men should perform no Station, Regimental or 
other duty, except os connected with their own body The 
adrantages of this arrangement would be, that the Recruit 
would, from the moment of his arrival, be under the constant 
surveillance and thrown only into the society of those, whose 
special duty and interest it would be to make him a good 
soldier , his tuition would be persistent ani regulated by a fixed 
system, would be conducted by persons quabfied by character 
and experience for the duty, and his course of training 
might be made more agreeable by being vaned, as his mechani- 
cal and mental discipline could go on at the same time More- 
over his exemption from other duties, and above all from the 
contamination of idle or vicious habits and example, would leave 
him more time to attend to his training The confusion that con- 
stantly attends the accounts of tlie Recruit on his temporary 
transfer from one Company to another would also be avoided 
But to insure the full benefits of this system, it is necessary 
that the whole Depot should be under the controul of one 
responsible head, under whose command the Depot Troop and 
Company Officers should be specially placed, and to whom they 
should be assistants in the general course of tuition and training 
In like manner the young Officers on joining the Regiment 
should bo attached to this Depot and divided amongst the 
Troop and Companies to do duty 

As to the ordinary course of training for an Artilleryman, 
we do not recommend that it should embrace more than is re- 
quisite to qualify him for the performance of nil the legitimate 
duties of his profession, and to enable him to know what to do 
in all those emergent situatious in which every Artilleryman is 
liable to be placed In addition to the ordinary drills, including 
the service of Field and Siege Pieces, he should learn to prepare 
all the ammunition and small stores usually made up in this 
country He should have a general knowledge of the range 
and capabilities of the Ordnance m general use, the best mode 
of employing the several pieces under different circumstances, 
and also of all the components of the carriages, the use of all 
the instruments and implements with Batteries, the mo<le of 
packing Field and Siege Battery stores, the various expedients 
for repairing or replacing disabl^ Carriages, and surmounting 
difficulties on the march, the use of the gyn, and the vanous 
modes of mounting and dismounting Ordnance 
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He flfaoiJd also be thoroughlj initiated in all the detaiU of 
throwing up batteries, making fascmee and gabions, laying plat" 
forms, &0. These are duties that it is true, be considered 
more peculiarly belonging to the Engineer Department , hut 
when it IS remembered that this Corps is a very limited one in 
India, and that it is more than probable that the Artillery, as they 
almost invariably have heretofore, would, in future, be generally 
called upon to assist m siege operations, it is very essential that 
every Artilleryman should be instructed in at least the ground- 
work of all such duties Every Recruit moreover should be 
taught to read and write, and also the elementary rules of Arith- 
metic, wiUiout which he cannot he an efficient ArtiUeryman, 

But in addition to this, a much more extended course of in- 
struction IS requisite for the Officers, including a course of 
practical Gunnery, Military Mechanics, Pyrotechny, Chemistry, 
in as far as regards the profession and practical Field Fortification 
Officer should be allowed to join a Company until he had 
passed a defined examination m those branches This course 
might advantageously be thrown open to the Mon-Commissioned 
Officers, who, upon receiving a certificate of having passed an 
cxaniination m the higher, especially m the Mechanical branches, 
might be considered eligible for the Ordnance Departmeut, 
which in that cose should be lestncted to such men as qualified 
themselves in this manner 

For carrying out such a course of training and instruction, 
there are many facilities now existing at the Head Quarters of 
the Regiment Ihere is an enclosed and covered Riding School, 
which would answer for the Officers and Horse Artillery Recruits. 
The present Laboiatory School in the Expense Magazine, would, 
with a little addition to the buildings, answer for the Laboratory 
course and foi carrying on the Ordnance drills under cover during 
the day An excellent set of Ordnance Models already exists, for 
which a room only would be requisite A room for drawing, 
and a lecture and examination room would also be necessary , 
the elementary School room might be established in the Bar- 
racks On the exercising range a couple of fronts of Fortifica- 
tion could be thrown up by the men themselves, opposed to 
which a series of approaches and Batteries might be annually 
erected and dismounted 

The success of this most necessary Institution, would how- 
ever mainly depend upon the character and qualifications of the 
Officer selected for the charge, especially on its first establish- 
ment. The requirements for the office ore manifold , character, 
temper, system, energy, bodily activity, talent and expenenoe, 
and above all a hearty interest in the duties. The allowanoes 
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should be liberal to secure the services of the best men, and 
the selection should be open from the senior Field Officers 
to the junior Captains. He should have a complete controul over 
the whole system of training and instruction and a nulitary com- 
mand of the Depot A Medical Officer well acquainted with 
Chemistry might be stationed at Dum-Dum, and receive an extra 
allowance for a senes of lectures to the higher classes in that 
branch. In the Laboratory course the Director might have an 
Assistant, who could also conduct the duties of the Expense Ma- 
gazine, the charge of the Percussion Cap Manufactory now at- 
tached to that office, being separated and made over to an 
intelligent Warrant Officer The Officer m charge of the Depot 
Troop should be a Captain or Subaltern of some standing, select- 
^ from the Horse Artillery, and he should have the charge of 
the Riding School and the horses attached to it He should also 
liave a couple of guns and waggons, with horses, for purposes of 
exercise and tuition An exercising Battery of at least 4 Guns 
should also be attached to the three Depot Conmanies and placed 
under the charge of the senior of the three Officers, who should 
be a Captain As all these Officers would be subjected to a loss 
of allowances by being stationed at Dum-Dum, they should 
receive a compensation for that and a remuneration for their res- 
ponsible duties, for such they would be, — in the shape of a Staff 
^lowance, and it must not be forgotten, that, inde^ndent of 
the charge of a large and troublesome Company, they would 
have to superintend the drills and parades, morning and evening, 
and would m fact have duties equal in amount and responsibility 
to those of an Adjutant The expense attending this arrange- 
ment ought not in fairness to be considered as created by the 
proposed Depot, because to render the men efficient they must 
be j^erformed by somebody, and it is unfair to the Corps to 
leave such duties without their due remuneration 

The Director, his Assistant in the Laboratory, the senior 
Officer of the Depot Companies, and the one in command of 
the Depot Troop, might be added to the Permanent Select Com- 
mittee with great advantage, ns they would be of necessity well 
qualibed for the duties, and one of the other Depot Company 
Officers might be the Secretary 
The advantages to the young Officers of having so many 
of their seniors at the Head Quarters, would be very great — 
the absence of them being a senous practical evil at present 
The course to be gone through by the young Officers should 
be dearly defined and strictly enforced A second and higher 
course might be voluntonly taken up at any penod , a certi- 
ficate of proficiency in which might be rendered indispensable 
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for pTofeasional Staff Employ Suoh a oonrae of tnumog and 
practical tuition is, we consider, decidedly essential to the 
efficiency of the Arm, which with it ought to be fiiUy attained 
The ndiQg drill is necessary to every Artillery Officer, as there 
are no circumstances under which he is not compelled to keep 
a horse for the performance of hia duties. 

Nearly all the advantages to be obtained by this Depot 
are already enjoyed by the Boyal Artillery in the ad- 
mirable establishments at Woolwich, where we find no less 
than nine Officers employed in duties connected with their 
course of training and education , of these one Colonel is 
the Director, one Lieutenant Colonel Assistant Director, 
and one Captain and two Subalterns attached to the Biding 
D^artment 

In France even greater pains are taken by the Govern- 
ment to insure a high standard of professional efficiency in 
the Officers of Artillery of that Army There the Officers 
after quitting the £cole Polytechnique, and securing their Com- 
m ssions, are obliged to go to what is termed the £cole d^Apph-' 
cation, a practical school where ** the general principles of the 
* sciences they have already acquired are taught in their sci- 
^ entific application to the profession to which they are to 
‘ belong ** Here they must remain two years, when tliey are 
appointed to one of the Regiments into which the Corps is 
divided, at the Head Quarters of which they remain under 
instruction for three years more Their rank goes on, and 
they are allowed to jom their Companies on service, but are 
obliged when the service is over, to return and finish the 
three years’ course The general instruction at these Begi- 
mental Depots is regulated by a Central Committee, and em- 
braces practical and theoretical tuition for both Officers and 
men 

To show the nature and extent of this course we sub 
join two Synoptic Tables, the first exhibiting the practical 
course of Military exercises and military operations for both 
Officers and men, the second the theoretical coarse for Officers 
alone — 


L 

Tableau dee dwere qeures d^eaerctoee, maiuewree et travaam pratiquee qm 
font Vobjet de Vvutrmetton dee troupes et dee ojtctere dm wrpe royal de 
Farttllene 

OBNRS n'BXEBCICly MANOBUYBBS BT TBAVAUX 

Mon ter, d^monter et entretemr lee effete de grand ^qoipement. 
Monter^ d^monter et entretemr lee arzaee k feq porttUvee. 

Q 1 
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^ d'uOuitene et tir da fuul E la cible. 

. de ctTalene et Ur da piitolet k la oiUle 

t? ^ dee boacfaee It fea • ^ ^ *^1^5*** ^ * j 

g da chhm. 

i,|i*i«.... 

Q ^ de ponts 

C da navigation et de flottille. 

3 ap^iale dn train 

i Lde battenea d'artiUene de canipagne 
^Conatmction de faacinagea 
Track et conatnicuon dee battenee de toute eapdcea 

I ConatmcbDn dea cartoucbea J fbjSjhS’tfou d,„r8ea eapcVa 

Confection dee artificee de guerre, chargement dea cautions, calibrage 
m et empilement dea projectilea 
Ficeler et botteler le fourrage. 

Natauon 

^IVace dea objeta d’artillene et attiraila de ponta 

aOVe-niBVTKMANS OD UBUTBNAIia 

Conconrent dana lea fonctiona delenr grade anx divers exercicea, manoeu 
vres et traraux de leura troupes reapectivea dont U eat fait mention ci- 
deaaixa. 

Vlaite dea araenauz et autrea ktablisamena d’artillene ezistana dana lea 
beuz ob ae trouvent lea ^les d’andlene, memoirea et desaina v relatife 
Trac^ aur le terram dn campement d*nne battene ou d’un pare dArUllerie 
M eaurage dea distancea entre deux points, dont un aeul eat accessible 


DBBlONATIOff DBS COUB8 BT DBS BBOLBMBKB QUl OOIVBNT FAIRB 
PABTIB DB L*lN8TBUCTIOir 
PBOFBB AUX OFFICIBBS. 

( Reglement aur le service inteneor dea troupes d’lnfantene et 
decavalene. 

• ^ Code p^nal miUtaire 

*S IS Rkglement aur le aemce dea troupes dana lea placet 

^ S Bkglement tor le aemce dea troupea en campagne 

:0 I Rkglement aur le eemce de rartiliene dans let sikgea 

C 5 • Rkglemeat aur le service de rartillerie dana lea places 

J g I JUglement aur le service dea arsenaux 

B l^Rkglement aur I’adounistration intdrieure dea corps de troupea 


[ Do gdomdtne deaenpUve 
De ataUque. 




dWantene. 

deemlene. 

d’amUene., 


5 dea bouehee k feo, de cbkm» de Corce* 
2 do battenea d’arUUene de campagne. 
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le trac^ et It eonatroetiOD dat htttanot da tonta acpdca. 
le semce et I’amploi de Tartillena an ctapagne 
le paiiage daa nvi9re« et U conatructioa dw ponte da toata 
espdca. 

la eon«tructioa daa UUimena 

le tracd, la relief et la d^lament da la fomficatkm panna- 
uante dans lenrs rapports tree la remca da I’artillana. 
lluppiatnqiie 

lea pnncipes de constmction des bonchea i fen 
la balistique appliqn^ aux diffdrentai espdees da tir das bouch- 
as k fen« 

la ni^caniqne appliqu^e anz rnncipaa da constmction das 
affflts, yoitures et autres machines an usage dans le semea 
'< do r«rtillerie et ponts 

I'emploi de Tartillene dans les sidges ainsi qua dans la defense 
des places et des c6te8 

le service des officiers d’artilleria dans les arsenanx, les forges, 
les pondreneSf les rafBneries de salpdtre et da soufra, £uis 
les tondenes et dans les manufactures d'armes, ainti qua sur 
Tapplication des sciences pbjsiqaes et mathdmatiques qui 
y soot relatives 

les levers ea m€tre | 

le meilleur emploi de la force des chevaux de saUe, de trait at 
de blit et des attelages 

les approvisionnemens ndcessaires A one eompagnia do tram 
^ d’artiUene en eampagne et sor leur transport 


In addition to this practical course every Officer attends a 
senes of thirteen courses of Lectures entenng fully into all 
professional subjects We subjoin an abstract of these courses 
framed by the Special Board and forwarded with their report 
to Government 


SUBJECT OF THE UOUBSES. 


1 — On the theory of Pro]Bcbles 

2 — On the construction of Ordnance 

3 — On the construction of Gun Carnages and of ^ 

other Carnages apportauimg to the Ord 
nance 

4 — On the construction and employment of the va-' 

nous Macbmos required m the Arsenals, 
Laboratories and Manufactonos belonging to 
the Ordnance 

5, — On the progress adopted in the smeltuig and' 
forging iron for its vanous applications in 
the service of Ordnance 

6 ~On the founding of Cannon 

7 — On the Manufacture of small arms 

8 —On the Manufacture of Gun powder 

9 —On the Semce of Artillery in the field 

10 —On the Semce of Artillery m Sieges 

1 1 —On the Service of Artillery in the defence of for I 

tified Towns , * J 


Eight Lectures. 
Eight Xiootures. 

Seven Lectures. 


Ten Leoturea 


Eight LeeturesL 

Ten Lectures. 
Twelve Lectures 
Eleven Lectures, 
Eight Lectares, 
Eight LeotureB 

Kme Lectures 
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l*-On^tte|aemoe of ArtiUery m the dsfenoe ofj. Three Leetuio* 

18 —On the oonstniotioa of Battenes 6u Leotures* 

In all the other Armies on the Continent a similar system is 
now adopted , and we would ask if there is anything peculiar 
to the service of this Arm m Europe, that renders necessary a 
more oomprehensive or detailed course of training and instruc- 
tion than 16 requisite for the same service in India. We think 
that there is not, but on the contrary, from the isolated position 
of the Officers in this Country, the absence of all other means 
of practical tuition, and above all the vital necessity of com- 
pensating our numerical deficiencies by securing the ^eatest 
possible efficiency in that arm, m which alone completeness 
can secure a permanent superiority over numbers, such a course 
IS more required m India than elsewhere If there are any 
deficiencies in the course of profesaional training nt Wool- 
wich, the Eegular Artillery Officers can obviate this evil 
by a visit to the Continent, and an examination of the 
courses adopted and practice earned on at Metz, or St 
Petersburph, at Vienna, or Berlin But where is the Indian 
Artillery Officer to acquire the information be desires and feels 
the want of? — Expense is the only possible argument that can 
be adduced against the introduction of n complete and efficient 
establishment of this nature at the Head Quarters of each 
Presidency m India. But after all, with pro|>er arrangement 
this expense would not be great. The first outlay would con- 
sist merely of the building requisite for the models, for drawing, 
for the office and for lectures , and the horses for the Riding 
school and the Depot Horse and Foot Artillery Guns The 
permanent expense would be the salary of the Director and his 
establishment, and the contingencies for mechanical and chemi- 
cal apparatus, and maintaining the horses of the Depot With 
this eslabhshment, the drill and instruction staffi at the several 
Divisions might be materially reduced, and the horses of the De- 
partment might be suppbed from the Troops and Battenes ^ a 
limited pencMical transfer of such cattle, as, though not so ineffici 
ent as to be cast, might yet be of comparative inutility for service. 

But let the expense be what it might, it is not a question 
that ought for a moment to be placed in competition with effi- 
ciency A large Corps of Artillery cannot bo kept up without 
heavy outlay, and the additional charge created by the esta- 
blishment of such an institution would add but a fractional 
per centage to the existing cost of each ArtiUeiy Officer and 
ooldier, whilst their real value and efficiency would be increas- 
ed to an extent which it would be difficult to define. 
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The subject of this Depot bnugs us to the ooundefation of 
another point that has recently created much mterest 
and speculation amongst those concerned, we allude to the 
removal of the Head Quarters of the Regiment from Dum 
Dum to Meerut. This measure would, we believe, be a 
popular one generally in the Regiment, and we can perceive 
several advantages attending it, but on the other hand the dis- 
advantages would we think greatly outweigh them 

The loBB of Government property at Dum-Dum resulting 
from such a charge would be very considerable. The climate 
of Dum-Dum is remarkably salubrious, more so than almost 
any Station in India, a character which it has maintained for 
the thirty-five years it has been a permanent station As 
compared with Meerut it will be found tolerably equal by the 
accompanying statement of sickness and mortality during the 
seven years from 1840 to 1846 inclusive — 


Stations 

Years 

Monthly 
average 
Btrength 
of the 
Artillery 

Annual 
number 
of deaths 

Average 
sick in 
Hospital 
on the iBt 
of each 
month 

Remarlu 


r 

1840 

312 

16 

25 

") The idmittancee 



1841 

300 

13 

23 


into and the 



1842 
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14 

14 


discharges from 

Meerut < 


1843 

360 

15 

23 


Hospital in the 



1844 
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11 

20 


course of the 



1645 
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24 

22 


month are not 
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9 

15 
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Average of Deaths to strength at Meerut as 1 to 21^ 
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Average of Deaths to strength at Dum Dum as 1 to 
Average of Sick to strength at Dum Dum as 1 to 

In estimating the value of this average, which, in the propor- 
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tion of deaths u slightly favourable to Meerut and of siokness 
to Dum-Dum, it must be borne in mind that a large portion of 
the annual strength at Dum-Dum consists of Recruits, young 
lads whose constitutions are unacdimated and who cannot be 
restrained from constant exposure to the sun, whidi older Sol- 
diers leam to avoid, and who consequently afford the natural 
food for disease liquor is moreover cheap and plentiful in the 
neighbouihood In fact considering the class of men and the 
circumstances, a greater mortality might be expected at Dum- 
Dum than at any other station, without disparagement to the 
climate , notwithstanding which, we find it rivalbng one of the 
healUuest stations in Upper India. Another important advan- 
tage it possesses, is, tne convenience of receiving the young 
Omcers and Recruits at once on their landing, which as regards 
the Depot of training and instruction would be of j^at benefit, 
whilst, on the other hand, liad they to be sent to Meerut or any 
distant Station, this circumstance alone would be productive of 
much mconvenicnce The advantages of the vicinity to the 
River, to the Arsenal, the Powder Agency and the Gun 
Foundry are general conveniences as regards the interests of 
Government, and are of considerable importance when viewed 
with reference to the proposed Head Quarter Depot Lastly, 
were the Head Quarters removed, it would be impossible to 
diminish the amount of Artillery stationed at the Presidency, 
which at present forms a very small proportion of the force 
required for the Garnson of Fort William, independent of the 
very possible demands for foreign Service, which recent events 
render it but prudent to be prepared for 

Under these considerations we think the change would not 
be desirable, at the same time, we fully admit the hard- 
ship which places the Head Quarters of the Regiment and 
of three out of the nine Battalions on half hatta ^ — an evil which 
leads to a general avoidance of the Station by all Officers of 
standing, and causes a removal to it to be considered in the light 
of mark of displeasure by high authority rather than 
as one of approbation,” as recorded in the Special Board's report 
We have already noticed the false position in which the 
Field Ofiioera of the Corps are generally placed, but there is 
one Officer whose position requires special consideration It 
18 the head of the Corps, the Commandant of Artillery In 
former tunes this was a title that bore reference to the posi- 
tion and duties of the incumbent , but gradually the autho- 
rity of the Commandant bos been contxaoted till at pre- 
sent hu situation in regard to Commanding Officers of 
Brigades and Battalions corresponds, in a great measure, with that 
which they hold wiUi respect to Troop and Company Officers 
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He has tbe rank of Brigadier and th^ nomina] command of 
the Regiment, which in its extent and im^rtance i« rather « 
Division than a Brigade , but his real authon^ is limited and 
undefined He is an ex-Officio Member of the Mibtary 
Board, but residing at Dum-Dum, and Commanding that Sta« 
tiOD, he has not sufficient leisure to bestow on duties that would 
fully occupy his whole time, were he able to devote it to them 
As the appointment is one of selection from the higher 
grades, and not necessarily of senionty, it may be inferred 
that any Officer nominated to it, must a person of expen* 
ence and character, and tbe services of such a man should not 
be rendered useless His position should be defined, that he 
may neither expect too much himself nor see his privileges 
encroached upon by others. To attain this important object 
some decided change in the existing system is urgently called 
for , but as to the nature of that change it is for the highest 
Authorities to determine For our part we humbly conceive that 
the cause of the existi^ evil is to be traced to the location of 
tbe Commandant at Dum-Dum, where he has no duties to 
perform that might not be transferred to others without diffi- 
culty or inconvenience His position to be one of importance 
and responsibility, requires that he should be attached with 
his Staff to Army Head Quarters, where he would be enabled 
to fflve the Commander-in-Chief the benefit of his experience 
and suggestions upon all points under consideration connected 
with the Artillery, and where business would be greatly facili- 
tated by his connection and direct communication with the 
Adjutant and Quarter Master General’s Departments 'When 
the Commander-m-Chief makes a tour of the various Stations 
the Commandant might advantageously be employed in the 
special inspection of, and report upon his own arm of tbe ser- 
vice Here he would occupy a defined and h^gh position, and 
his designation and duties would once more be in accordance 
with each other But as his removal from the Military 
Board, would render necessary the introduction of some other 
experienced Officer in that Department, we conceive that the 
object would be gained by appointing a qualified Field Offi- 
cer of the Coips as a permanent Member , and as the Of- 
ficers Commanomg Diviuons would relieve the Principal Com- 
missary and Inspector of the greater portion of his present duties, 
the simplest arrangement would be to transfer or al^rb his foiKH 
tions, Lke those of the Commissary General, into the Board ur 
other words to convert him into an additional Stipendiary MenoK 
her That the Military Board would benefit by tins orraiii^^ 
ment is evident, as it would then be composed of men mo 
would have no other duties to perform and who voold naturally 
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be expected to posseas practical experience in the three 
moat important Departments under its charge, viz. the Chief 
Engineer, the Principal Commissary of Ordnance, and the 
Commissary General, with the aid of a Secretary in each 
Department, whilst the fourth Member being selected for 
general ability, would represent the interests of the misceUa- 
neous department, and act as a check, if necessary, to the 
undue extension of any Departmental interests. 

The employment of the Artillery Officers in the vanoas 
Staff Departments — Civil and Military — is another subject de- 
manding a few words Their right to such employment has 
been long conceded and sufficient precedents exist, but in 
practice they are almost excluded, except in the Politicd De- 
partment The advantages that the Aitillery Officers possess 
lu a Military education are surely claims rather than disqualifi- 
cations for Staff employ, yet we find that although five Officers 
are allowed for each Be^ment of Cavalry and Infantry to be so 
employed, a number which is barely sufficient to meet the 
demands of the service, the Artillery instead of sixty Officers 
which would be their proportion, have only twenty absent from 
the Corps on Staff employ, and of these, six are attached to 
Local Artillery, six m the Survey and Department of Pubhc 
Works, BIX in Pohtical employ, one Assistant Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the Begiment, and one a Brigadier in the Nizam’s Army, 
to which rank he rose from the Nizam’s Artille^ It is true 
that in addition to these, there are seventeen Officers m the 
Ordnance Department, including the three Agencies and the 
Ordnance Assistant in the Military Board , but these are 
professional duties, and Regimental rather than General Staff 
employment , as a set-off to which, nine of the Brigades and 
Battahons ore without Interpreters and Quarter Masters. But 
in calculating all as General Staff, the total would be only thirty- 
seven, which taking the Regimental Staff deficiencies, leave the 
Corps with less than half its proportionate share of Staff 
enmloy 

This should not be * A Corps that consists of educated Offi- 
cers, who incur heavy expense and lose time a^d service by their 
preparation at Addiscombe, who receive their commissions as a 
professed reward for their conduct and proficiency, and are dis- 
tinctly informed that they are about to join a superior and more 
advantageous service, ought not in common justice to be prac- 
tically excluded firom the benefits of Staff employ, for which so 
many of its members are eminently qualified Moreover, at the 
present time when selection from the Line is very limited, 
consequent on the great majority of Corps having got their 
full complement of Staff or more than tnexr oompl^ent, it 
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must be highly advantageous to Government to ht able to 
select from a large and qualified body like the Artillery 

It now remains to consider the estabbshment of Offioem 
requisite to render the Corps coi^lete and efficient, which ia a 
simple matter of calculation The present establishment of 
Field Officers is wo conceive already sufficient, and we will there* 
fore confine our consideration to the Captams and Subalterns. 
One Officer cannot do more than manage two Guns, and it is 
indispensable to efficiency, that every two Guns should be so 
provided Three Brigades of two Guns form a Battery and 
require an Officer to command Thus four Officers per Batte^i 
of which one should be a Captain are absolutely necessary On 
service an equal number of Officers would be requisite ior the 
Beserre Com panics, but as these could be always then obtain- 
ed from amongst the Staff employes, it will be sufficient to 
allow the number retired in Cantonment, which ought not to 
be less than two Officers to each European and one to each 
Native Company, of whom a proportion should be Captains. 
Regimental Stan; including fifteen Adjutants of Division, five 
Officers of the Depot and four Interpreters and Quarter Masters 
would give twenty-four more, the ordinary allowance to twelve 
Battalions Ihc present proportion of twelve Battalions of 
General Staff, including the Ordnance Commissariat would 
take sixty more, and the proportion of Furloughs would be 
below the ordinary average, if fixed at seven and a half per 
cent By this scale there would be required for 

30 BattencB of Horse and Foot each 144 

24 Reserve Companies at 2 per European and 1 per Native 1 ^ 

Company j 

Regimental Staff 24 

General Stoft, including the Ordnance Department,] 

T^cal Artillery and ell other Piofesaional and Civil I- 00 

Employ J 

Absentees on hurlongh at 7^^ per Cent » 20 

Total of Captains and Subalterns required 288 

— rendering necessary an increase to the present establishment 
of forty-ei^t Officers. This increase would be most effectually 
met by the introduction of the grade of Second Captain as 
in the Royal Artillery, which rank is very much required in 
the Indian service We would, therefore, propose an increase 
of forty-eight Second Captains to the Hegiment, which as they 
would not all be required immediately, might be added by 
degrees by monthly promotions. We have alrei^ stated 
that the number of Field Officers is sufficient, b^ as it is 
desirable to equalize the advantages m this respect m the 
several branches, and as according to the existing proportions, 

B 1 
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an addiUoti of forty-eight subordinate Officers would 
proTOrtion of seven Field Offioers, some equivalent advantage 
ougM to be gruited, this would also be oonvemently and 
appropnately attained by carrying out the Eoyal Artillery 
system completely* abolishing the rank of Major and suUti- 
tuting that of Lieutenant (JoloneL The Corps would then 
consist of twelve Colonels, twen^-four Lieutenant Colonels, 
sixty Cwtoins, forty-eight Second Captains, one hundred and 
twenty First Lieutenants, and sixty Second Lieutenants. This 
estabbshment would just provide for the Regimental details, and 
a fair proportion of Staff and absentees, without adding one 
unnecessary Officer According to the Royal Artillery scale, 
the proportions for eight Brides and Battahons, the nearest 
estimate for sixty Troops and Companies, would be eight Colonels 
Commandant, sixteen Colonels, tbirty-two Lieutenant Colo* 
nels, sixty Captains, sixty Second Captains, one hundred and 
th|rty-two First Lieutenants, and forty-eight Second Lieutenants 
^^-exclusive of all Regimental and Gmeral Staff 

Another measure which is only one of justice should be 
adcmted Every Artillery Officer, whether attached to a Field 
or &eg 6 Train, absolutely requires and always employs a horse 
in the performance of his duty , but as only those attached to 
Troops and Horse Batteries draw horse allowance, the result 
18 that a number of Officers ke^ horses for the benefit of the 
state, at their own expense On this account every Officer, 
doing Regimental duty^ m whatever branch, should draw the 
horse allowance of nis rank , this would possess the further 
benefit of equabzing the advantages of the Field and Reserve 
Companies, and would afford some compensation to the Corps at 
large for its undue share of the disadvantage of Half Batta 
We have only one more suggestion to offer, and that is to 
afford certain ^vantages to the Non-Commissioned Banks, 
with a view of holding out a premium as an inducement 
to good conduct and to the introduction of a better class 
of men To each Division, where a large body of Horse Ar- 
tillery was assembled, we would allow a Riding Master to be 
selected from the Corps and to receive a Commission of 
Suh Lieutenant^ which need mvolve no claim to further rise , 
and to afford a similar benefit to the Foot Artilleiy, we would 
suggest the appointment of a limited number of Quarter Mas- 
ters, to be stationed at Divisions where there was no Interprater 
and Quarter Master, to bold similar Commissions. These 
appomtii^nts to be only given to men qualified to do them 
justice by moderate education and acquirements, and to be the 
reward m good conduct without reg^ to semonty Lastly, 
but not the least m importanoe, wo would strongly recommend 
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that a Cmited number of Kon-CommiiBioiiad Qffioem ahoald be 
allowed a moderate Forloimh to Eoro^ proeee&ng home with 
InyaLds and joinmg the iPepot at Warfej on the expiration 
of their leaye, where they oould do duty until the opportumtjr 
offered of een^ng them bfmk to India with recruits. We Ibel 
eoDTinoedthat the adyantagea attending thia arrangement^would 
amply compensate Goyemment for any expense it might create. 

Our tae^ is now accomplished. We haye traced the history 
of the Beng^ Artillery from its origin to the present tune* 
We haye pointed out what we eonsider to be defects in its 
existing constitution^ and we have suggested sudi remedies as 
appears to us most expedient. 

We haye endeavoured to do so in an honest spirit and in a tem- 
perate manner We have recommended measures that neces- 
sarily involve additional expence, but as certainly would receive 
an ample equivalent in increased efficiency , and which if 
earned out with core and ludgment would place the Corps in 
the position it ought to holiL The adoption of these measures 


tne position it oiignt to noio. The adoption of these measures 
would improve the condition of the Officers and men, and ren- 
der the service a most desirable one, which it ought to be made* 
In coneidenng the measures proposed and the expense involved 
m carrying them out, let the following golden rules be borne in 
mind — 


All guns are necessanly expensive and complicated ma- 

* chines , but if, either from the want of the powers of move- 

* ment to bnng them to the desired point, or from want of 

* skill, or from any other defect in their management when 

* they shidl have reached it, they fail in domg execution, their 
‘ expense becomes a dead loss, w hoever will estimate the pro- 
' bable value of a gun mid its attendant equipment, by the time 

* it 18 brought into the field, will be convinced, that it is bad 

* economy to stop short of any thing which will ensure efficient 

Something may be made of bad Cavalry, or indifiSnrent 

* Infantry , but bad Artillery is good for nothmg Artillery 

* 18 a source of constant and serious expense, and, unless a 

* powerful arm of assistance, is a clog and embarrassment to- 

* the movements of an army 

** The strength of the arm, therefore, is not to be estimated 

* by the nqinber of the guns, but by their efficiency of move- 

* ment, and by the skill of the men who work them ’* 

If the treasury of the State will not bear the expenses of the 
Army, the latter must be reduced in extent, and the Artillery of 
course should ^are in its due proportion , but to whatever hmit 
such reduction is earned out, that portion which remams should 
be left perfectly efficient, so that the excellence of the ^nahty 
may m some measure compensate the deficiency in qoantity*^ 
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Take awaj anj number of Troops, Battenes or Beserve 
Compames, and onl/ that portion of the Corps reduced is 
affected , but small reductions from each, of men, horses, or 
guns, injures the whole Carps 

One well equipped Battery, served hy educated Officers and 
well trained Artillerymen, is worth two Battenes ill-equipped 
and unskilfully served 

Thirty years ago an able and experienced Officer, from whose 
work we have largely quoted, pointed out the then existing 
defects in the Royal Artillery, and offered a series of excellent 
suggestions for the improvement of that arm His treatise ex- 
01^ attention and other writers followed in his wake The re- 
sult was that the majonty of the measures he advocated were 
finally adopted Without aspinng to the same success, we 
earnestly hope that our humble endeavours may at least arouse 
attention to the subject, which must result in some reform, 
however different may be the course adopted from that which we 
recommend In concluding this article we feel we cannot do better 
than adopt the parting words of the gallant and able Officer in 
question, whicb are singularly apphc^le in the present case — 
The author begs, in conclusion, to rensork, that if he has 

* ventured to point out what appear to him to be the defects, 

* he 18 not insensible to the many excellencies of the Corps, to 

* which he considers it an honour to belong He is convinced, 

* that, among those to whose gallantry and zeal England has 
confided her cause in the hour of danger, none have been 

* more devoted to her service than the Officers of Artillery 

* It 18 ID the hope that their abilities and talents may be more 

* called forth, that he wishes at this time to direct, to the con- 

* sideration of a most important arm, the attention of those, 

* who alone have the power to apply the remedies, which raa- 

* tore reflection may determine to be practically available 

** It IB because these remedies appear to be little likely to 

* present themselves with equd force to the minds of any as 

* to those of the Officers of the Corps of Artillery, that the 
' author has suggested what it will nve him sincere pleasure 

* to abandon if oetter shall be pointed out 

He considers, that the time of peace, after an arduous war, 

* which has severely proved the advantages or defects of all 

* the military estahlishments of the country, is the season 

* best suited to remodel a Corps, in which the necessities of 

* die empire are understood to require considerable reduo- 

* tions , and it is on this very account, that prudence and 

* foresight seem peculiarly necessary — ‘ Ne quid res pubbea 

* detnmenU capiatJ^ 
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Aet VI Hutory of tho Beigntng Family of Lakdre, 
with some Account of the Jamm& Rajaha, the 8tkh Soldiera 
and thexT Birdars edited by Major G Carmichael Smyth, 
third Bengal Light Cavalry » with Notes on Malcolm, Prinsep, 
Lawrence, Bteinhach, McGregor, and the Calcutta Review 
Calcutta W Thacker and Co,Bt Andrews Library, 1847^ 

This book professes to contain " the secret history of the 
Lahore Durbar ’ It is^ to use a somewhat 'vulgar but expressive 
word, a “ hash got up between Major G C Smyth of the 8d 
Ben^ Light Cavalry and a Mr Gardner, late of the Sikh ser- 
vice, and 18 of the school of " the memoirs of a Lady of quality, 
the secret history of Josephine, and such like works concocted to 
suit the prurient appetites of a particular class of readers Mr 
Gardner seems to have supphed moat of the facta and Major 
Smyth many of the opinions The book is dedicated to the 
memory of Major Broadfoot, who, could he rise from the grave, 
would be astonished at the compliment paid to him by a man, 
who, m almost so many words, declares that he forced on the 
Sikh War The book is, indeed, m all parts, a mass of contra- 
dictions Nothing stops Mr Gardner, or his Editor, Major 
Smyth, both rush headlong into the midst of matters of 
which they knew little or nothing, except from idle gossip 
and hearsay , and one and other contradicts himself almost in 
every page, often in many successive paragraphs From in- 
ternal evidence, and the orthography of the native words they 
use. It IS clear that neither editor nor informer is an onental 
scholar, and yet we ore told that the volume is compiled 
partly from native manuscripts, * and again that “ vanous old 
Sanscrit manuscnpts f have contnbuted their treasures to ennch 
the work 

Mr Gardner traces the history of “ the Lords of the Hills 
from the days of Cyrus, and is scarcely more precise in his 
narratives of particular portions of the recent history of the 
Punjab, being those connected with the butchenes of the Ghiefr 
and the obscenitieB of the rulers, male and female, though m 
some of the former he has himself figured Perhaps the most 
sinking feature of the book is the minute acquamtance that Mr 
Gardner professes to possess with tales of blood and bestiahty 
that have left no witnesses, or that never had any but the imme- 
diate actors For mstance, where forty six men withstood fifteen 
thousand and ** broke through or drove back ibur entire batta^ 
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lions/'* the story is mmntely told, and how, until the last moment,. 
^ Sueket B%ng and kxs /oUowen remained componedly tn the 
moeque, hearing §ome paenagee of therr holy hook read to them 
This, be it remembered, was while fifty-six gnns and 8000 or 
4000 horse aa weU as the 15,000 Infantry were surrounding 
them According to Mr Gardner only one man of the devoted 
band escaped with life, and must therefore be the authority for 
** the history ” The name of the holy hook” that he and his 
RajpUt companions so devoutly hstened to, is not mentioned 
More extraordinary still is the mtunate knowledge that Mr. 
Gardner seems to have bad of the several individual murders 
that were about to be perpetrated at Lahore The murderers were 
no ordmary villains They made no secret of their mtentions 
and often gave and took written orders for the work to be done. 
This 18 BO unlike the usual method of doing these matters of 
business that on no less authority than Major Smyth and Mr 
Gardner would we have credited their narratives Sirdar Ajit 
Singh, who murdered Mahrajah Sher Singh and Bajah Dehan 
Singh, was an especially candid person He not only went from 
one of his mtended victims to the other and told each of the 
fate designed for him, but actually informed Major Smyth him- 
self, some months before the tragedy occurred, mat The Lord 
Sahib, (Governor-General) has done nothing, but I will dosome- 
tbmg, ' meaning, that as the Bntish authorities would take up 
the quarrel of his faction, he would cut the knot of the difficulty 
Major Smyth is convinced he had fully made up his mind to 
take his wild justice" when he thus spoke, and the Major is 
moreover of opinion that “ had it not been for his too hasty pro- 
ceeding, he would, in all probability, have been Minister at La- 
hore We are not favored with the grounds of this sequitur^ 
but offer it as a specimen of the style of reasomng that pervades 
the book under notice 

It IS not however with " the secret history of the Lahore Dur- 
bar that we propose here to deal, but with the portion of Major 
Smyth s book for which he is more directly responsible, viz the 
introduction, containing fourteen pages, which professes to be 
his own, and die Chapter on ** the War with the Bntish of 
eighteen pages, for which, as an eye-witness as well as Editor, 
he 18 more fiilly answerable, than for the rest of the extraordinary 
matter he has, with such brave defiance of all ordinary prudence, 
bemi pleased to endorse We had hoped to have found m this 
Chapter the Sikh version of the invasion of India, but havo been 
diaaf^omted It is rather a Frenchified version, disparagmg every 
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one, aspersinff tbe Sikh leadere and nvmg as little as possible 
credit to the English ones Mr Gardner is understood to haFO 
talent^ and to be quite competent to baye sat down and questicmr 
ed the long bearded heroes of the fights and, from some score of 
iheir narratives, to have concocted a yerf readable narratiye in 
praise of Sikh valor and in dispraise of British doings. This 
would have been an intelhgible and a legitimate course, and in 
every way more creditable than the one he has pursued , but he 
has done nothmg of the kind and Mqjor Smyth, mstead of 
correcting errors palpable to the meanest understandiDg, appears 
to have overloaded them with erroneous &ots and oiotohe^ 
opinions of his own Indeed, however gneved to do so, truth 
compels us to say that we conceive the hook to be, in all respects, 
discreditable to Major Smyth as a Bntish Officer and as a 
servant of the Indian Government He cannot be ignorant of 
the character of the man whose lucubrations be has condescend- 
ed to edit, indeed our own pages** must ha\e informed him of 
one act of Mr Gardners life which alone should have 
disquaMed him for any sort of fellowship with gentlemen 
The stigma of that atrocious act has never been removed, and 
tbe youngest Officer of the Garnson of Lahore, during the 
last two years, could have informed Major Smyth that not only 
IS Mr Gardner, in general estimation, a disreputable person, but 
that he had no access to the Durbar of Lahore — was in no sensa 
recogmzed there as a gentleman — and, as regarded any of its 
transactions, could only report the idle rumours of hangers on 
and low Adventurers like himself 

In proof of Mr Gkirdnei s capabilities, Major Smyth says in 
a note to his first page — 

** To give an idea of Captain Oardnei^B knowledge of SiUi affairs, I may 
mention that Major Lawrence m wntmg to me from Eatmandoo obserred, 
** If 1 was m Broadfoot s place I shcaild like to have Gardner at my el^w ** 

In our mind, to give a proper “ idea * of this matter we should 
have Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence s opimon of Mr Gardner from 
Lahore and not from Katmandoo It is no secret, — not one 
but a score or more of officers are aware — that Colonel Lawrence 
never had any opinion of Mr Gardner s character, and that, for 
a year or more before he caused him to be discharged from the 
Sikh service, he had ceased to place the shghtest reliance on his 
reports We observe that Mr Gardner s name has been carefblly 
kept back in the narratives of vanous scenes m which he took a 
prominent port, such as tbe first great murder, viz , that of Cheyt 
Singh, the iavounte of Khumk Singh, and in the account of ue 
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liefenoe of the Fort of Lahore nnder Bajah Golab Siogh^ agomst 
Sher Singh Lunng the early part of the year 1846, when httle 
of Mr Gardner was known except thaj; he commanded ten or 
twelve guns and was called a Colonel, he wasprettyfireely invited 
to Bntish Messes until his extraordinary conduct and language 
unmasked the American Irishman * He fought bis battles freely 
enough on those days, and talked largely of what he had done 
and could do, but we cannot ascertain that he ever told the tale 
of the Brahman s nose and ears, which deserved a separate Chap- 
ter in ** the secret history ' quite as much at least as the career of 
Mungla, Eutteh Khan, &c The Brahman, Joda Bam by name, 
IS at this very time to be seen at Lahore ready to tell the cunous 
how a Eemngi was found to do the deed, that the vilest of Lahore 
refused to do 

We oousider it only just to our readers to tell so much of the 
tale of Major Smydi s chief authonty to enable them the better 
to ]udge of the value of his lucubrations and opinions, as well 
as to warn those who have not subscribed to the book against 
throwing away a gold mohur on its purchase These prehminary 
remarks may appear harsh, but we are sure that no one, in the 
least cognizant of facta, after reading the book, will think so 
Indeed it deserves no quarter, famishing as it does a handle for 
the enemies of England and the calumniators of our noble 
army, to asperse the one and die other A twelvemonth or more 
ago, when Col Monton put forward an oSbnsive pamphlet as a 
feeler or precursor of a large volume, he had the excuse of being 
an enem> It was therefore of litde consequence that he doub- 
led our numbers m the field, as well as of our killed and 
wounded, and that he declared that an order of the day for no 
quarter had been given at Sobraon All this might have been 
expected from a disingenuous enemy, but from the ranks of the 
Indian army comes Ae present blow Widiout further preface 
we shall run through the Introduction, as also the Chapter on the 
war, ofiering a few remarks os we proceed The Introduction 
thus opens — 

“The followup pages have been compiled partly from native mannsonpta, 
and partly from miormation collected from Sudi Sirdars, and European offi 
oers in the SikU service , but obiefly from the notes of a Oaptam Gardner of 
the Sikh Artillery, who bos for several years past supplied important mfor 
mation to the Bntish Government witnmit betraying his ovm, as all the m 
tnguee he brought to hgbt were tbose of the Jummoo family, and their Coad- 
jutor the Pundit , and there is every reason to believe Gaptom Gardner could 
give further information, and prove that the Bogra chiefs were at the bottom 
of the Oabul insurrection !** 

* He hat registered himself in his list of I^ore of&oiils as an Amorioin , bnt wo 

understsnd that this speech betrayeth him to be Insh. 
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The reader mil doubtless wonder at Air Gardner s skill in giving 
important mformatiOQ to the British Government without 
betraying his own, especially when they hear that, dunng the 
“ sevend years he was so employed, he was to all intents and 
purposes the servant of the Jammh family, which he now more 
especially asperses moreover, that when he was turned out of the 
L^ore service, the wish of his heart was to join the monster ’ 
Golab Smgb, whose tool and instmfhent be had been, even while he 
was calumniating him * We do not understand how a spy oan at 
any time be faitbiul to both parties, and beheve that, in the present 
instance, it would be more correct to say that Mr Gardner affect 
ed to supply ali parties with information, and virtually betrayed 
all, by keeping them on a wrong scent, or by pretending to know 
what he was entirely ignorant of The notion that Air Gardner 
could prove that the Dogra Chiefs were at the bottom of the 
Kabul insurrection, is only one of many proofs given m the 
book of what, to use the mildest terms, may be designated Alajor 
Smyth 8 extreme gullibility Heretofore we had beUeved that the 
British authorities in Affghanistan owed to themselves the small 
spark of disaffection that was eventually kindled by gross Aiilitary 
mismonagemeut into general insurrection Because Bajah Golab 
Singh may ha\ e been wise enough to anticipate what hundreds 
of Europeans in India foresaw, he is not on that account to be 
put down as the came of the commotion Nor is the slowness 
of his movements, nor oven the unwillingness with which he 
gave bis assistance, any stronger proof of overt hostility If 
Major Smyth hod been better acquainted with oriental and especi- 
ally with Indian history, he would have learnt that Indian dhes 
seldom help a weak cause, and generally desert a losing one 
Had Golab Singh been a less able man than he is, he would never 
have stirred a step in aid of Sir George Pollock , and had he not 
been a very wise one he never would have entered the Khybur 
Pass on the General s behalf but the fact is notonous that he 
helped to win the pass, made all the arrangements for holding it, 
and even himself remained at Peshawar some time iCfter he had 
been aware of the destruction of his own army beyond TiOdak 
Air Gardner is here doubly a deceiver , for, unless the informa- 
tion current in the best informed circles be utterly fallacious, no 
one knows better than he does that Golab Smgh had only to 
have held up his huger to have induced the Sikh army to attack 
General PoUock instead of assistmg him 

At page 18, Miyor Smyth says 

“ Oar oonneoUon with the Lahore Government, it u sap^oeed, was math 
the same os oar oonneotion with Bhortpore, the Baiah was independent, bn^ 
we were bound to sapport the reignmg fiunily ** 

8 1 
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Thera is no wpponxtion m the matter The treaty of 1809 
IB extant, and in no way refers to the support of the reiraing 
iamily, bat the $upp<mt%on that it does so has enabled Major 
Bmyth to make a gratmtoas oompanson between Lahore and 
Bhurtpore affiuis, as also between Loais Phihppe and Sher 
Smgh 

At page 21, Mcgor Smyth is pleased to observe t 

“ BegardiDff the Ftugab war , 1 am neither of opinion, that the SihhB made 
an unprovoked attaekf nor that we haYo aeted towards them with ffreat for 
hoaranoe** 

This IS very unfortunate for the British Government and will 
doubtless affect its reputation ! In chanty to Major Smyth we 
must hope that he is unaware of the force of the words he uses 
The only person who could have provoked the attack was the 
lamented officer to whom tins book is dedicated, if he had done 
so, however “ great ” he might have been or ** greater he would 
have been, our pages should have execrated as much as it has 
endeavoured to honour his name 

Major Smyth informs bis readers at page 28, m the teeth of 
ample evidence to the contrary, and tn the face of the 10,400 
men with whom he himself served at Ferozepore, that when 
** the Sikhs came wo were quite unprepared to receive them 
We wonder what Mfuor Smyth would consider to be preparation, 
and whether he would now keep up an army at Gorrukpore and 
Segowli to watch the Gtirkhas, and another at Arracan and 
Tenassenm to guard against Buimahs It was well for 
British India that Major Smyth did not command at Ferozepore, 
when, in spite of its efficient gamson, he could pen such lines 
as the following — 

» Tbe first great fault the Sikhs committed was m not att&okmff Feroze' 
pore and destroying that place , and when Buzyoor Smgh found he was 
allowed qmetily to cross the Sutler) near LoodiemA — ^tum our right flank — 
and get m our rear, he ought certaimy to have marefiied direct upon Delhi 
instead of entrenching himself, first at Buddawal, and afterwa^ on the 
banks of the nver , his Cavalry might have laid waste the country, and his 
army would have moreased bke a snowball, and easU^ have got possession 
ef a portum of the siege train, which was on the road without proper am 
munition, and unproteeted ” 

The paragraph coutains almost as many errors as lines The 
Sikhs could not have destroyed Ferozepore, and dared not even 
attempt it, when repeatedly challenged by tbe pliant Littler 
and hxs heroic tram Bunjore Singh dtd not get mto our rear, 
and had not the means of effectually domg so His plunder 
mg Horsemen might have done so , as, where may not bold 
marauders push forward but it is sheer stuff pretending 
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^atRuiijore Smgha mne Battabons, five of them urei^nlars, 
could have doue more than get themselves mto an inextnoid>le 
mess by an attempt on the tram in the face of Sir Harry Smith's 
force, which was httle inferior m numbers to his own, and con- 
tained two European Begunents, while a third (H M 53rd) 
which evento^y joined him m time for Ahwal was in front of 
the siege tram t^ugbout its march to Bussean, and one and 
a half Native Bogiments, as well as a detachment of Irregular 
Horse, acoompamed its progress How then the siege tram 
came up without proper ammumUon and unprotected ’ is be- 
yond our comprehension, oonsidenng it was protected as above 
noticed, and brought ammunition for all arms of the Army Had 
Bunjore Singhs whole force, much less his Cavalry, att^ed it, 
he ought to have been not only repulsed, but well punished 

In a note to the paragraph under notice, it is observed 

“ Had Qeneral Qrey been permitted to march when he was first ord^mf, 
he might have been present at Ferozsh ah or at Moodkee, and would have 
superceded the necessity of bringing Brigadier Wheler’e force away &om 
Loodiana, or, had General Gtot oeen ordered to Loodiana when he duf 
marohy he would have prevented Bunjoor Singh from crossing the River 

The real oiroumstanoes of General Grey s march from Meerut 
were fully explained in a former number* of this work It was 
intended that he should move on Lfrdiana, but having resorted 
to Army Hoad Quarters via Umbala, no one knew where he was 
until he had passed Bussean, the point at which he ought to 
have turned oS 

It would be difficult to understand what Major Smyth means 
by the following passage 

But while we had a contempt for the Sikfaa, it is evident the native 
army had a groat idea of theirprowess, it was, therefore, most fortunate that 
with this army there was a laim body of Europeans for after the war was 
over a Foreign officer in the service observed to a frieod of mine, “ If it 
had not been for your European soldiers, we would have dnven you frxim 
Ferozepore into the sea,— and I must oonfesa, 1 could only painfully so* 
knowle^e to myself, tlie truth of his remark , for, as it was, the troops 
under their ezcellenoies Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge had but 
dearly gained a victory over a portion of the Sikh army when Sir John littler 
eafM to their reeoue ! — and, after hts arrival, from aU that I can learn, the 
Europeans had almost formed as high an opimon of the Sikh soldiers as 
the natives and it was long undecided wnetber we were to be the Tiotors 
or the vanquished.” 

If he means anything, it is, that the Sepoys were always afraid of 
the Sikhs and that latterly the Europeans became so Neither 
assnmption is correct The whole army, officers as well as 
Soldiers were indeed surprised at the harcUhood displayed by the 
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Sikhs, and like the British anny in the PeninBola, the same 
discipline and plnok were not displayed at the beginning as at 
the end of the Gampaign , but this against rather Umn in 
&your of Major Smyths argument During the first two years 
of Wolhngton s Campaigns very many more imputations might 
have been laid at the door of the BnUsh Troops — the best In* 
fantry m the world, — than now against those of Bengal In 
those days, however, as well as now, officers were to be found, 
who, for notonety s sake, or other motives were, not ashamed to 
befoul their own nests But, as it was in the latter battles of the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, so was it at Sobraon that discipline 
and conduct vastly improved with expenenoe At Sobraon 
many Begiments, European and Native, were, in the first instance, 
repulsed with heavy loss, but they rallied under fire, and return- 
ed to carry the Enemy’s works at the point of the bayonet 
Seldom do the Troops of any Army so rally or so devote them 
selves It would have been more creditable to Mcyor Smyth's 
cHprxt d Armte to have remembered some such truthful facts, 
rather than by hints and imphoations to give handle to the many 
who are always ready, on the slightest pretext, to run down the 
Indian Army Oonsidenng, however, how often and absurdly 
Miyor Smyth contradicts h^self, it is not very material what 
he says For instance, m the very next page (xxvi) to the one 
we are now noticing, he calls the Sikhs but a contemptible 
Enemy, though only six hues further on he commends ** The 
way the Ehalsa Troops fought, and at page 179 wntes, on the 
** desperate resistance they offered at Sobraon 
We are constantly hearing m India of oombinations of Native 
powers that are to dnve us into the Sea , but it so happens that 
we have almost invonahly fought our enemies smgle handed 
Miuor Smyth appears to us to be an especial alarmist, according 
to mm, the Jammu Eajahonly wanted opportumty to join the 
** Wallace of Kabul, Akbar Kban, which it is well known be in- 
tended doing The ummtiated would say that he had oppor- 
tunity enough m the imbeeility displayed at Kabul, and the even 
greater imbecility that was evinced in India on the occasion of 
Uie Kabul catastrophe Had Golab Singh on that occasion at 
tacked General Pollock, Major Smyth pronounces that he '' must 
have been destroyed with bis whole army 

** Behan Singh, with the army at Lahore, would be too much for the 
force under Sir Jasper NicoUs, and without the wcial interferenoe of Pro- 
Tidenoe, the Sikhs would even have destroyea ** the Army of Eeserve, 
though headed by the Brumogem Napoleon' himself 

All this we most simply pronounce, on the other band, to be 
as inaccurate as it is impertinent 
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So maoh for Miyor Smyth s general politico lo regard to the 
Sikhs we must now have a few words with him regarding the 
condaot of the war 

Lest we should do the Major lujustioe we give in full his, or 
rather, his protegee s account of the actions of Mddki and Feror- 
shah More miserable and more contradictory balderdash in all 
respects we have seldom read Every body is aspersed, and 
Sikhs as well as Bntish, Lai Singh and Tej Singh as well as 
" the enemy s commanders, are all found wanting in the eyes 
of the writer, who it will be observed in two places calls the Bri- 
tish troops “ the Enemy ' 

** The queetion of an attack on Ferozepoie was now mooted Both Teja 
Sing and Lall Smg were m favor of an attempt on the place, but the troopa 
were irresolute They had imbibed a belief that the fort was mined to a 
considerable distance all round, and would be blown np on their taking pos- 
eesBion of it They behoved m short that it was a huge trap, boitM for 
their dettmotion with some lakhs of treasure, and they regained the ex 
hortations of their chiefs to proceed to the assault as evidence of a desire 
for their slaughter and rum. Moreover the British gamson put on a bold 
front andgatomshed the Sikhs with the sight of a handful of men with for 
tifloations at their command, turning out to offer bottle to overwhelmmg 
numbers m the open field 

Thus Ferosepore and its garrison remained unmolested by the Ebalsa 
force, which encamped m the neigbbonrhood for several days. Early on 
the morning of the 17th December, however, news reached Lall Smg a camp 
of the approach of a Bntish force of no great strength, with the mtention 
of joming that already at herozepore On this the entire body of Goreohars 
immediatmy prepared to advance, supported by sixteen horse artiUeiy guns, 
ordered from the camp of Teja Smg, those witli LaU Smg ^mg all heavy 
ordnance, drawn by bullocks Thus the cavalry and artiUeiy advanced some 
ten on twelve cosa, and agam came to a halt m the forenoon of 17tbDe- 
oember Lall Smg evidently had mucli difficulty m making up bis mind 
to attack the Bntish force that was approacbmg ms position and it was 
not until the Sikhs had reproaohed him with cowardice, and declared 
their determmation to fight whether he led them or not, that he advanoed 
to meet the Bntish column, whioli was then drawmg near to Moodkee 
about five coss m his front. In the afternoon of the 18tb as the Sikbs 
came withm two cosa of the main body of the enemy, they stumbled on 
a pioquet of about a hundred horse, which retreated before them with 
great coolness and regulanty, (dthough attacked by the Gorechars with 
much impetu(»it 7 ana vigorously followed in their retreat. The Sikh oa» 
valry was thus lin^ on until it came close to the mam body of the Bntish 
when the pioquet which acted as a decoy galloped forward and jomed the 
advanomg ranks On finding himself m front of the enemy, LaU Sing 
commence a fire of round ahot from fourteen of his guns, the other two 
havmg been left on the road The Bntish troops ^en formed m oolumns 
with their artillery m front, and first slowly and then at a rapid pace ad- 
vanced upon the Sikh Ime, which by order of lall Smg, awiuted their at* 
taclu Bluntly however, the Bntish began to fire shells, which did great 
execution , and caused much confusion in the ranks of the Goreohata 
The Sikh arblleay now began to fire grape, but without tbe expected eflbot 
oi cheolang the onward progress of me enemy, who BtUl contmuod steadfly 
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aod rapidly to advanoe On ooming within range of small anna, the Gore- 
Ohara oommenoed a deaultoxy fire, but on fhe fieroe attack of the Biiddi they 
gave way and fled, leaving moat of their guns behind them r—Lall fimg, their 
feader, Ming one of the tot to tom bu hones head towaida ^e SntM 
The Biitiab foroe did not porsue the ihgitiTe Sikhs, but encamped on the 
ground. Dunng the whole of that night, the Goreohan came dropping into 
their camp from the diflinrent directions in which they had fled. Xall 
himself did not make hia appearance till after day break the next morning, 
having, it was reported, bera hid in a btudi for some time 

The next day, the 10th, the gallant Bmah sent toT^a Sing tar a reinforee- 
ment of twelve battalions, whereupon the fVmioh mnsion (late General 
Venturas) was ordered to join him, as also those of Ifatthaub Sing and the 
Misser, or in all the reqmi^ twelve battalions, with fifry-two guns. 

By 2 Ist December, Lall Sing had again screwed up hu courage for 
anojber attempt to arrest the progress of the Bnti^ force. He therefore ad 
vanoed in front of bis entrenched ocunp at Feiozshah for nearly a mile, 
but thinking better of the matter, be then, partly by command, and partly 
by persuasion, induced the troops to turn back and re-enter the camp On 
amving within their entrenchments again the soldiers got leave to take off 
their regimentals and accoutrements, and to cook and eat their victuals. 
While thus engaged and thus unprepared, the British force was seen ooming 
down upon them m column from the ngbt On this the drums beat to 
arms and the troops were promptly in line They were scarcely m their 
ranks, however, when the enemy opened a murderous fire upon tuem, and 
imme^etely hore down upon and broke the French Squares, the Ventura 
division being on the right, and unsupported bv their comrades The 
Goreohars were on the left, and were funciuky attacked by the British cavalry 
which turned their flank and completely routed them The artillery was 
&U8 left unprotected and such of the artiUeiymen as bad not sought safety 
m flight were cut down at their guns Soon after this ihe divisions of Mar 
thaub sing and Misserretreatra, and thus only the French division, which 
had re-formed, was left to keep up a desultory fire, which continued through 
out a great part of the night 

Before day light, however, even this division, finding itself unsupported, 
and m fact deserted, deemed it best to retire aftw the o^ers so that by sun 
rise not a urian that could get away was to be seen m the Sikh Camp The 
British, who it was said, had also retreated dunng the night, now, bearing 
that the Sikhs had fled to the nver, advanced and took possession of their 
Gamp andArtallexy At this moment Sirdar Teja Bmg, with some twenty 
five or thirty thousand frMh troops, airived from the camp at Ferozepore, 
and presented hunsdUf before the Bntish force, which, tom and exhausted 
with its previous exertions, was unable to attack him, and would, in all 
likelihood, have been found unable to repel a vigorous assault from an 
army of fresh men, in overpowering numbers, like that led by him The 
usual good fortune of the Bntish prevailed however, and instead of seeing 
the Sikh reserve advance to the attack, they had the satufaotion of beholding 
them tom bock without firing a shot and follow their defeated oomrades 
towards the Sutlq] The British force was thus left m undisputed posses- 
Sion of the field of Ferozsbah, with the entrenched camp of the Sikhs 
and all their artillery ** 

Sit John Littler is here made to have ** put on a bold frront 
and astonished the Bikhs with the sight of a handful of men 
with fortifications, &o This hand/ul, as already remarked, was 
10,400, a number more than double what won most of our 
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greatest battles It is not correct to say that enemy '* lay 
encamped m the neighbourhood for seyerd days," inasmuch as 
Id Singh did not join Tej Singh opposite to Ferozepore till 
the mormng of the 16th> and on the 17th the Sikh Army took 
np &eir position at Ferozshah The 16 th then is the omy digr 
on 'which die combined Army could have attacked Ferozepore 
Tej Singh and Lai Smgh both, elsewhere descnbed as orayens, 
are here represented to haye been “ in favour of an attempt on 
the place, hut the Troops were irresolute * In the next page 
It was the Sikhs that were vahant and their Oommander that 
was cowardly The very reverse was the cose , for It was chief- 
ly if not solely to Lai Singh's advice that the southward move 
was made and Ferozepore avoided Mhdki was not " about five 
COBB in his front, it was fiiUy ten cobs The whole story of 
the Sikhs stumbling " on a picquet of about a hundred horse, 
can only be oharaotenzed, m plam language, as nonsense The 
Sikhs are made to have engaged at Mudki with only fourteen 
guns, “ the other two having been left on the road ^ This is 
singular considenng that twenty were captured on the 18th Not 
a word here is given in praise of Her Majesty s 18th Light 
Dragoons , '' the Mudkiwi^hs, although the Editor is a Ca- 
valry officer 

At page 25 of the introduction, Sir John Littler, as already 
observed, is made to come to the rescue of the army Head 
Quarters , but here at page 174, we were told that the doomed 
Troops, before so rescued, “ continued steadily and rapidly to 
advance in the face of the fire of grape from the Sikh artillery, 
and two hnes further on is noted the fierce attack of the Bri- 
tish All this is tnie, and these are facts diametrically oppos- 
ed to Major Symth s own reasonings and opinions The British 
army is made to have encamped on the ground , they did no 
such thing but returned to Mudki 

We cannot conceive how an officer who was himself present 
at Ferozshah could have written that the Sikhs had advanced to 
give battle that morning, and that they were finally taken by 
surpnze and at disadvantage, — the fact being that the combined 
force were within three miles of Ferozshah from about twelve 
0 clock, though the attack was not made till near 4, v u The 
Sikhs must therefore have seen the dust of the advancmg columns 
hours before the attack, and they had met with too warm a 
reception at Mfidki to prefer givmg battle in the plam rather 
than behind their entrenchments Moreover they had not ilm 
means of moving their heavy gnns in and out of the 
and they assuredly would not have fought without them 
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We now come to one of the most obnoxious passages of this 
precious narratiye — 

** Before dayh^t however, even this diTimou, finding itself imianported, 
and in fact deserted, deemed it best to retire aftOT the others, so that oj son 
nse not a man that oonld get away was to be seen in the Bikh camp, io.** 

The desertion of the Sikh camp during the night of the 91 st, 
was by no means bo general as is stated in the book The 
Bikh artillery was manned on the morning of the 99d| and did 
execution there as well as dunng the previous night His 
oountrymen, then, according to Major Smyth, only advanced on 
** hearing that the Sikhs had fled to the river * Most pa> 
tnotio, independent, and truthful of Editors * The whole of 
the succeeding passage regarding Tej Singh is erroneous , but 
supposing the panic among the Sikhs to have been half what 
Major Smyth represents it, the more natural way of accounung 
for hia conduct would be to suppose that he too took fhgbt 
The real fact of the case, we believe to be that Tej Smgh did 
not advance on the 92d with the purpose of fighting, but solely 
with the view of oovenng the retreat of the discomfited Batta 
lions of Ferozshah, in wluch he succeeded He did not turn 
back without firing a shot as the fnends of many a poor fellow 
who fell on the morning of the 22d can testify We hare here 
picked out only a few of the blunders and nus representations 
of the three pages we have quoted, but a full article would 
scarcely expose them all 

We commend the following reasoning to our readers, espe* 
oially the set speech of the indignant soldioi^ to their leader 
It wants the vensimihtude of the wnters of romantic history 
When Thucydides and Livy put words into men s mouths, they 
mtdre them say something like what they might be expected to 
say , but can any one who ever saw a Siih eoldier conceive him 
holding forUi m the following rodomontade — 

“ It bss been already remarked, that the troops who f<armed the Sikh army 
on the Sutlej, strongly sospeoted that they had been betrayed mto the hands 
of enemy by their own ohiefo, acting under secret instructions from the 
Banee« The conduct of those chiefs, and epemally that of Teja Sing, was, 
It must be owned, such as to strenglhen, if not confirm, those suspicions. 
There was but too nnoh reason for them to believe that the whole or nearly 
the whole of their Sirdars and officers, were oombmed m a treacherous 
wdiBme to entrap them, and deliver them up an easy prey to flie Bnti^ 
amy Instead of watching for opportunities to employ the force to the 
beet advantage against the enemy, it seemed as if the leaders of the Sikhs 
wen Intent only on ^acug their troops m such a position as might ren> 
der them an eav and complete conquest to their foes. Notwithstanding, 
however, that tne Sikh soldiery more than suipected these designs and in 
tentums of their cbiefo, they were unable to-extrioate themselves foom the 
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pofttum into which thej had been thrown. They gare Tent to thear alam 
and ind ig nation in fleroe reproaches on the treachery of their leadere, bat that 
was all th^ could do “ We know,** they said to their leaderSi “ that yon 
haTe leagued with the Oourt to send us against titie British and to pen ns np 
here like sheep for them to come and slaughter ns at their oonremenoe, but^ 
remember that m tims acting, you play the part not only of traitors toyoar 
country, but of ruthless butchers and murderers. You destroy a whole army, 
which, whaterer its faults and crunes may have been, has always been ready 
to obey the orders of the state and its officers We might even now punisn 
you as you deserve, but we will leave you to answer to your Gooroo and 
your God, while we, deserted and betrayed, as we are, wiu do what w« can 
to preserve independence of our oonntry " 

Not less absurd is the following quotation, which is the last 
we shall inflict on our readers We have already accounted for 
Tej Singh s conduct on the 22d, but we beg to inform Major 
Smyth that, however “ weaned and defenceless were our Troops 
on that morning, one half the force that was on the Bntish side 
when Tej Singh approached, had served to clear the works of 
Ferozshah and to capture seventy-five guns Sir H Smith and 
Sir J Litders Divisions, which bad not fired a shot that day, 
had come up , and however deficient we may have been in am- 
munition, the Sikhs knew nothing of it No, the speech of the 

old Sikh horseman, hke that just quoted has been concocted 
since the event — 

“ It has been said that the conduct of Teja Smg m particular, savoured 
much of treason to the Khalsa. His strange conduct m ordering a retreat 
before the weaned and almost defenceless Bntish force at Ferozsbah on 
the morning of the 22d December is inexpbcable on any other supposition 
than that of treaoheiy It was on this occasion, while he was haiangumg the 
troops, and persuading them of the neoessi^ for retinng, assuring tiiem 
that unless they did so, their bndge of boats and the whole line of the nver 
m their rear would be immediately occupied by the Bntish, — ^while he was 
thus discoursing, an old Sikh horseman, soldier of the time of Bunjeet gal 
loped up to him, and drawing bis sword, strove by threats and fierce inveo- 
tivee to induce the Sirdar to order the advance instead of fbe retreat of tlie 
army He pointed to the exhausted British forces unable to fire a shot, 
and asked what was to be feared from them, who he declared, would not be 
able to stand a viotonous charge from the flesh troops now opposed to 
them The conduct and language of this brave old trooper induced Terja 
Smg with joined hands eolemnly to protest and swear by the name of 
God and his Gooroo, that he had no other mtent m retmng than that of 
saving the troops by preventing their retreat from being cut off by Uie Bii 
tish , but the old horseman still convinced of the treachery of the Sirdar, 
oursed him as a traitor and a coward before the whole army, and then quieflj 
returned to his post m the ranks.** 

AH this talk of treachery tends to a wrong impression No 
mfen could have exerted themselves more than did the majonty 
of the Sikh Generals , and even Tej Singh and Lai Singh, once 
engaged, had no choice but to fight One proof that the chiefs 

T 1 
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did ftct honestly by their men then, ib, that now they {>ret6nd to 
so credit for treachery « bat rather boast of their prowess during 
the war But to suspeot them and accuse them is quite in keep- 
ing with Mr Gardner s own character He very naturally judges 
them by himself The European character has not shone m 
the Punjab 

The book of the war, as regards the Sikhs as well as the 
Bntiah, has yet to be written Many a tale of gallantly and soldier- 
ly devotion has yet to be told of ihends and of foes The men who 
saw how the Sikhs stood to their guns and who witnessed the 
compact retreat of the two French Battahons through a Bntish 
Begiment at Sobraon, when the works had long been in our 
possession, can appreciate the quahties of the Sikh soldier, and 
can understand that honour is due to those that subdued him 
But it is neither by exaggerated nor distorted pictures such as 
Colonel Monton s or Major Smyth s that credit is to be obtained 
or truth ehcited In noticing the work of the latter, we have 
discharged a neceBBory but painful duty — necesBary, aa regaida 
the cause of truth and faithfulness — painful, as respects those 
feehngs which we would ever desire to cherish towa^s a Bntish 
officer But Major Smyth has himself entirely to blame He 
has, not anonymously, but in his own proper name, published 
a book, the downright untruthfulness of many of whose details 
can only be paralleled by the surpassing vileness of some and 
the surpassing absurdity of others It is, for the most part, 
not a “florid but an uglv deformed romance — a romance 
which merits the utipost seventy of reprehension, not merely 
on account of its indecencies and puenlities, its wretched fabn- 
cations and exhibitions of evil temper, but because, while in 
reality, to a great extent, no more trustworthy than the veriest 
Jictwn , It yet pretends to the sober dignity of authentic history 
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1 The Sailors Hom-hook for the Law of Storm, hemg 
a practical exposition of ike Theory of the Law of StOrm, 
and its uses to Manners of all classes in all parts of the 
world, shewn hy transparent Storm-oards and useful lessons 
By Henry Biddington, President of Manne Courts of En- 
quiry, Calcutta London, 1846 

2 A Fifteenth Memoir with reference to the Law of Storms 
in India, being the Hurricane of the H Os Steamer Oleo 
patra, and the Ships Buchngnamshire and others, on the 
Malabar Coast, 16M and 18^A April, 1847 With the 
Hurricane of the H C 8 Essex in the Arabian Sea, June, 
18U With Remarks for Steamers in the Eastern Seas 
By Henry Piddington, dc Calcutta, 1848 

HATiNa veiy lately* treated, at no inconsiderable length, the 
highly important class of phenomena whose investigation has resulted 
in the ascertainment of the ** Law of Storks, we must content 
ourselves now with a brief notice of those fresh contributions which 
our indefatigable townsman has just made to the practical literature 
of the subject. We gladly embrace the opportunity afforded by their 
appearance while we ore yet fresh from a somewhat extensive study 
of the^ subject, to supplement our former article by a few observations 
on one or two pomts, on which, partly from limitation of space, and 
partly from an unwillingness to violate the unities," and ui^uly dis- 
tract the attention of our readers, we refrained &om touching b^ore 
These observations we shall offer incidentally, as the topics to which 
they relate come before us, m the course of our notice of the books 
whose titles are prefixed 

Mr Piddington s object m the “ Horn book " is to give a plain and 
practical digest of all that has hitherto been ascertained regarding 
Hurricanes or revolving storms, with constant and direct reference to 
the bearing of the law on the practice of navigation 

<*W]iatIpro|K)aeiniluiwoikiatoexidfthtofhe86aiiiiii,iniadilsngnage that 
ereiy man idio can work a da,y*i-wo» can nnderatand it, the The^ and tka 
Fraracal Um of the Law of Stoshs for all parts of the world ; for this ideiioa 
has now become so essentlBl a part of nautical knowledge that eveiy seaman who 
conaaentbiiify deans to folfll his dntiea fiom the Admiral of a gr^ fleet down 
to the hnmUe Maater of a West India or Meditenranean trader, must wUi to know 
at afl events what this new science is of which he hears it said, thath tfiartiaa 
how to mmi Storms— teaches how best to moaopc m 8iom$ when tbsy onnot bo 

« OaleuttaBeTlew.No. XV p. 6tL 
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foidad -an d tmiimhoiwioprqfiiiif Storwul A iiUBi w2io4b«R)Ogi4f imdccatsndi 
•n thii, matt hum greftt proAMioiud mdvtatera oftr •m who doM not, h oor 
iloeti «nd fb^ of the neeent dw, 'vrhea Karryli almoft nnknoirn, her^ in that 
xwpeet^ OTflT thoee of m d^v of Amov, when whole creiri were swept off bj ft.” 

Our author first gives us a very bnef history of the science, from 
the first recorded suspKuon that certain winds imght be rotatoi^, 
down to the full development of the law in the work of Ool Beid , 
and then he gives a set of defimtions necessary to prevent mistakes on 
the port of his readers One new term adopted by our author^ we 
think a decided improvement , or rather, we should say, we think that 
tome new term was necessary, and that the one he has coined is as good 
as any other The terms breexe^ gaUy atom, and Kwmcane are gene- 
rally used very vaguely, but always with reference merely to the force 
of the wind, independently altogether of its direction The only ex 
ception that we know to ttus statement is in the oase when the last 
mentioned term has a oertam national epithet prefixed to it , an “ Irish 
Hurricane ” meaning, as every one knows, one in which the wmd is 
“ even up and down 1” The law of Storms having reference chiefly 
to the direction of the wind, it beoomes desirable, and even quite ne- 
cessary, to have a word that shall denote all revolving winds, without 
reference to their intensity The word which our author coins for 
this end is Ctolokb,” which, as we have said, we think is as good 
as any other, and indeed rather happily invented It is to be iin> 
derstood as implying merely that the winds to which it is applied 
have •' a tendency to circularity" in their direction, without dogmatiz 
mg as to the precise nature of the curve which any given particle of 
the air may descnbe It seems to us an moidental advantage of 
this term, that it may be adopted mto the French as readily as mto 
the Engluh language, and we may be allowed to express a hope that 
it will be adopted by the meteorologists of that country, to the supers 
cession, in this apphcation, of the term tourinUonf which is not suffi 
oiently defimte for the purpose 

The next subject that meets us is one of those on which we wish 
to offer some observations It relates to various theones as to the 
motion of winds in Hurricanes, ’ and to “ vanous theones as to the 
causes of humcanes in other words, to the questions, How does the 
wmd Wots tn a hurricane f And why doet rt Wots so t 

The former of those questions we answered didactically m our 
former article on the sul^ect We recur to it now, only in order 
to notice the theory of ** Mr T P Espy, of Philadelphia, supported 
by Professor Hare, and some other Amencan philosophers " This 
theory is that a humoane is not a revolving storm, or to use the new 
nomenWature, a cyeUme, at all , but that the winds blow m all directions 
towards a centroy that centre being itself m motion along the track of 
the storm These wmds meetmg at the central point are supposed 
to neutralize each other, and produce the central calm. 

Af tides and cnrrenli smootiie a firth. 
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Kow we ean veiy well imagine oaoaea to operate which chould laid 
fo a rush of wind from all quartere towards a oentral point. A cad 
den heating, for example, of the air m that point, would cause « 
rarefaction or partial vacuum there, by the ascent of the rarefied air 
To fill this vacuum the colder and denser air would rush m from 
evety side till the equiUhnum were restored We have only to sup- 
pose some heated meteor moving along the track of the stonn, pro* 
ducing a high degree of rarefaction at every pomt m sucoession, and 
we have all that is necessary to account for the phenomenon suppos- 
ed At the first blush, therefore, it must be admitted that Mr Espy*s 
theory seems not improbable But the question is to be decided by 
the observation of facts, by the wterjpretaUon of nature, not by the 
ontictpotion of nature, by examinmg what », not imagining what 
may Now we have not a doubt that the facts are opposed to the 
theory If the theory were correct, we ought to have the centre 
always in the direction towards which the wind is blowing, and so a 
ship scudding m such a storm should be driven ngbt into the calm 
centre But this does not m reality occur We regard it as asoer 
tamed that when in a humoane we have, for example, a North wind, 
the centre is not, as accordmg to this theory it ought to be, to the 
South of 118, but to the East if we are in the Northern hemisphere, 
and to the West if we are in Southern latitude Moreover we ought 
to have, according to this tbeojy, an accumulation of air rapidly 
taking place at the centre, so that the barometer should immediately 
begm to nse, whereas we find that not only does it contmue for a 
considerable time at its mimmum height, but in some cases the air 
is too rare to support the birds, which fall down as they would m 
a vacuum ' But we need not dwell upon this theory, which we 
regard as disproved, while we consider the rotatory theory ases 
tablished 

The question as to the cause of hurricanes, though perhaps of less 
practical moment than that as to the nature of the phenomena 
themselves, is one of great speculative mterest, and may become at 
some future time of great pracUoal importance 4 ||^, according to the 
Baconian maxim that “ what ^ m ob^rvation a cause, becomes m 
practice a rule ” It is not mdeed to be expected that a knowledge 
of the cause or causes of hurricanes should ever enable us to produce 
them at pleasure, or prevent their occurrence , but it is possible that 
it may enable us to foresee, and prepare for them 

The theories on this subject we may divide into two great classes, 
the chemical and the mechamedl The two great chemical agents, 
that are perpetually at work m our atmosphere are heat and electnctiy 
That many atmospheno phenomena are due to these agents is beyond 
all doubt As for example, we believe, it is ascertained to the satis- 
faction of all meteorologists that the meeting and mixing of strata 
of air at different temperatures, and both saturated with moistuin, 
always causes a deposition of that moisture, and that thus ram is pro- 
duced, although It does not seem so certam that aU non u ocoanoned 
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tlrns, or that, even m cases where this causa aots« it is the ofi2^ cause 
So ^so we think it cannot be doubted that deotnoitr u a powerful 
agent m the prodnotion of wind. Of this we think our Bengal 
North Westers axe a sufficient proof, as it can scarcely be questioned 
that they are the result of eueotnc agency That either heat or 
electricity may be the cause of humcanes, or that both heat and eleo- 
tnmty may co-operate as joint causes in their production, or that elec- 
tncity may be the primary and beat evolved by electncily the secondary 
and immediate cause of them, seems not at aU improbable, but rather 
in accordance with the analogy of other meteorological phenomena. 
But all that we tjunk we are entitled to say on this subject is, that it is 
not improbable that cyclones are occasioned by a sudden alteration of 
temperature m a portion of the atmosphere, and that it is equally 
prorable that this alteration is produced bv eleotnc agency To say 
more than this, m the present state of our uiowledge, were to follow 
the example of too many, who suppose that they have accounted for a 
phenomenon when they have given a name to it, and who dogmatize 
upon the correctness of the assignment of the cause, with a confidence 
that seems ever too directly proportioned to the number of syllables in 
the namel 

What we have called the mechanical theories of the production of 
cyclones are those which try to account for the phenomena merely 
fh>m the mechanical action of the particles of ^e atmosphere on 
each other The theories of Mr Thom, and of Sir John Herschell, we 
may regaid as the fairest representatives of this class 

The following extract from Mr Piddmgton’s Horn book seems to 
US to give a fair view of Mr Thom*8 theory — 

**Dr Alex. Thom, H. BC. 86th Best, anthor of a recent work "On the 
nature and ooime of Stoima In the Inuan Ocean, Booth of the Equator,** &c. is 
of opinion, with respect to this tract, that the prmcipal cause of the rotatoiy 
motion of storms (CSydones) is, at first, opposins currents of air on the borders of 
the monsoons and trade winds, whidi diMr widely as to temperature, humidity, 
specific gravity and electricity ^ese, he thinks, give rise to a revolving action 
which originates the staDn, whk^ subsequently acquires ** an mtestme and ^lecific 
action, mvolvmg the^^pghbounng currents of the atmosphere, and e naUin g the 
storms to advance through the trade wind to its opposite l imits ;** and he gives a 
diagram to diow how may occur He fkrther inclines to beheve fiiat ** as the 
motion is imparted to the interior pnrtion of the mass, and centrifugal 
action begins to withdraw the air from file centre and form an np-enrrent, the whole 
will soon be involved m file same vortieal action.** The up-current he exp l ai ns as 
being formed by the pressure being removed from the centre, when the air there 
** increases in dlminifflyf in specific gravity, and its upward tendency fcdlows 
as a matter of course.** 

Now that the meetmg, or grazing on each other of two opposite 
ouTrents of air, would give nse to a rotatory motion, is readily granted. 
But then, so far as their merely mechamoal action on each other is 
oonoemed, meidiaiucal science would lead us to the conclusion that the 
velocity of the motion m rotation could not be greater than the previous 
velocity of the motion m progression , so that m point of fact, in 
order to account for one rotatory storm, we must have recourse to the 
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supposition of two previooslj existiiig reotalineal stoims of e^nal 
violence with the resmttng rotatory one This snppositioni even if it 
were verified, it is evident, goes but a little way, if any way, towards 
extnoating us from our difficulty But the supposition, we strong/ 
suspect, 18 incapable of venfication. It is evident indeed that Mr Thom 
himself trusts to the ** intestine and specific action,” much more than 
to the mere oblique impact of the sreal particles. But what this 
intestine and specifio action is, we axe incapable of explaining 

The theory of Sir John Herschell, or rtf&er one of ms theories, (for 
he has two) we borrow at second hand, or rather at third hand from Mr 
Piddmgton, who copies it from Purdy’s memoir of the Atlantio Ocean 

" It leemi worUi enquiry, Aether Homoanes in tropical climates may not arise 
from portions of the upper currents prematurely diverted downwards befc^ their 
relative veloci^ has been sufOciently reduced by friction on, and eradual muting 
with, the lower strata, and so dashing upon the earth with tmt tremendous 
velo^, which gives them their destructive character, and of irtiieh hardly any 
rational account has yet been ^iven. Tb^ course, generally speaking, is in oiqio- 
lotion to the regular Trade-wind, as it ou£^ to be, m oonfonnay with this idi^^ 
young’s Lectures, L 704) but it by no moans follows, that this must always be 
me case^ lii gene^ a rapid transfer either way, in latitude, of any mass of air 
vduch local or temporaiy causes might cany above the immediate reach of the 
friction of the earth s Bima«ce, would give a fearful exaggeration to its velocity 
Wherever such a mass should strike the earth, a huxrfcane might arise ; and 
should two such masses encounter in nud air, a tornado of any d^p^ of mtensity 
on record might easily result from their combination.” — Astrmuii^f p. 188. 

It appears to us that this hypothesis is greatly reoomiuended by its 
simplicity, and also by its beautifUl analogy to the admitted cause 
of the greatest of all atmospheno phenomena, the trade-winds If we 
adopt the supposition, we have of course still to account for, or to 
confess that we cannot account for, the transfer itself This may 
be produced by electricity or any other agent chemical or mecha- 
meal 

Upon the whole it appears that we have advanced but a very little 
way towards the ascertainment of the agencies which the Creator and 
Governor of all employs for the production ^ these stupendous 
effects ™ 

He movoB m a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform , 

He plants bis footsteps hi tbs sea 
And ndes upon tiie stoim. 

There are many other subjects discussed or alluded to in the 
Horn book on which we would gladly expatiate , but as the work is 
doubtless m the hands of many of our readers, and probably of most 
of those who take on interest in the subjects to which it relates, we 
with the less reluctance forbear It is with the most sincere plea- 
sure that we recommend the book to all sailors who have, or may 
ever have, the command of a ship 

And now for a very bnef notice of the “ Fifteenth Memoir ** This 
relates, as its title indicates, to two storms, one that occurred last 
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year, and the other 87 jeare ago The former waa cumnenoed hr 
sereral ahipa, especiallj the Buckmghamthtret one of the largest shiper 
(we suppose largest) that sail m our Jn^an seas, commanded^ 
a man of much intelligenoe,* who is thoroughly oonyersant with the 
Law of j^torms, and impressed with a sense of the duty of lecording 
all the facts that come under his obseiration for the purpose of per 
footing our knowledge of the law It is in thia humcane also that 
the H 0 Steamer Cleopatra is supposed to have penshed For the 


investigation of the facts of *thi8 Cyclone, Mr 
information from the following logs, viz 

Piddingtoa denves his 

8kip*e Name 

Datet 

Plaee at first date 

1 East London 

13th — I6th April , 

7° 31' N 78“ 84' E 

3 Buckinghamshire 

14th— 19th „ 

8“ 18' „ 73® 66' „ 

8 Falser Buhaay n 

14th— 19th „ 

12° 6r „ 76“ 16' 

4. Mermaid 

16th— I9th „ 

12° 6(7 „ 74“ 66' „ 

6 Victoria (Steam) 

l6th^20th ,, 

12“ eCK „ 74“ 66' „ 

6 AtietBohoman 

14th— 18th „ 

Lymg at Allepee 

7 Sesostns 

16th— 19tb „ 

18“ 16 ' N 70“ 28 E 


8 VanouB Coastmg Vessels at vanous places 

It thus appears that circumstances were peculiarly favorable for ob 
serving the details of this humcane. so many vessels having been 
placed, as if on purpose, to note the particulars From a oombmatioir 
of these data, Mr Piddington deduces the following particulars 
That there were probably two cyclones, the one of sm^l extent and 
htde violence, m which the Boat London involved on the 18tlj 
and 14th April, and the other, of tremendous fury, iosting from 
the 16th to the 19th We think Mr Piddington w right in regarding 
these as separate and distmct cyclones hut we cannot give his reasons 
for so regarding them, without introducing details which were out of 
place here The great storm of the Buckinghaimhtre and the other 
vessels seems not m^ve commenced, (or if it had commenced to have 
been in a region to xRe south of that l^m which information has been 
obtained) till the 16th Mr Piddington gives the following as the 
track and rate of its progress during the two days of its continuance 

Track Ihetanee Rate per hour 

Noon 16th to Noon 17th Apnl, N 8^ E 180 miles. 7 6 miles. 

17 18 N 16* W 220 0.2 

“This last [track (Mr Piddmgton admits) does not agree with the 
shift expenenced with the Buckm^kanaMre, which was from the 
E S E to the W NW and which would give atrack of N 22° E , 
hxxt JitMt, (he says) ours is an average track for the 24 hours, and tieoTt, the 
ship was drifting about for two hours in the calm centre, so that 


CapUu McGregor 
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ire cannot say to what part of it she was earned We must also 
take into aoooant her being just dismasted, with both masts h an gin g 
to her side and beating under her bottom, which had to be out away 
and when life and death were bangmg on the suooessful execution of 
this duty, it may feirly be doubts if the direction of the wind was 
correctly noted, or nghdy recollected by any one ” 

We confess we think it would have been a more natural suppoaitioH 
that the centre of the cyclone at noon on the 17th had bera placed 
a httie too far to the Eastward If it had been then a very few 
miles to the Westward of the place that Mr Piddington assigns to 
it, we should have had its track between the noon of the 17^ and 
that of the ISth agreeing with tlflit indicated by the shift of wind 
oxpenenoed by the Bwktnghamshxre after passing through its centre 
As to the reasons assigned by our author for coming to the conclusion 
to which he has come, we can allow scarcely any force to any 
except the first That reason is indeed sound, as it is not to be 
supposed that the track proceeded in a staight line during the whole 
24 hours, and it might very well be moving to the eastward when its 
■centre passed over Ihe BuckmghaimKire, although during the preced- 
ing hours it had followed an average track tending westwardly 
As to the other two reasons assigned by our author we cannot allow 
any weight, as we cannot believe that a ship m the state in which she 
18 described could drift to any considerable distance during two hours 
of a dead calm , and we are confident, from having had an oppor 
tumty of inspecting Capt Mr Gregor s logs, that if 3iey are not trust- 
worthy, no ship 8 logs that were ever kept are so, and thus the whole 
data of our science were knocked on the head* 

We are the more mebned to remark on this, as it seems to be Mr 
Piddington s object to establish an identity of track between the present 
cyclone and that of the H C S Esseof, 87 years ago Now we know 
nothing more dangerous than such a desire existmg, however latently, 
in the mmd of an investigator It is precisely one of the inatancAn 
that Lord Bacon gives of the Idola tnim that namely in virtue of 
which the mind is inclined to expect more uniformity m nature than 
18 found to exist It does not follow, because the humoane of June 
1811 had a westward track, that ther^ore that of April 1847, had a 
westward track also It is doubtless veiy pleasing when we can 
dxscover uniformity or parallelisms m the operations of nature, but we 
rum all if we attempt to maJee them , we are even in a dangerous path 
when we seek to find them 

We cannot doubt that our author will take in perfectly good part 
this word of eaaUon Had we entertained a less coi^i^ respect 
than we do for the patient zeal and truly philosophic acumen that he 
has hitherto brought to bear on the investigation of this most un 
portent subject, we might have been tempted to abate somewhat of 
the frankness with which we have ofiered it. 


Nor Org I. 4& 
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Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, a Bengah Cat- 
cutta, 1647 

Thb author of these *' Notes” seems to be a man of incredible 
faoilitj, facile action, facile elocution, facile thought” He has a 
word and an ear for evety one — and a “ jot” for every olitie<^ painted 
upon the ** optical retina'’ of his body and mind In his work 
there is much useful truth, but not with^t an mtenmxture of error 
He seems to have fallen in with a certain chque at the Oape — and 
as IS generally the case, to have im^bed their pi^udices, spoken their 
language — and adopted their sysmm His antipathy to vital leli 
gion, and to earnest, nght-mmded, laborious, rehgious men, is 
unmistakeable In spite, however, of these blemishes, we most do 
our author the justice of commending his “ Notes' to the attentive 
consideration of that portion of the Indian community, who are 
about to seek renovation of health and spirits m a country, ** the 

* climate of which, though sometimes from the rapidity of its changes 

* trying and disagreeable, is upon the whole ezceemngly equable The 

* thermometer never in the hottest weather, in the vicmity of Cape 
‘ Town, nses above 76° or 80°, and the sun is never too hot for expo- 
‘ sure ’(we would quidify this assertion by addmg, ‘ with im umbrella,’) 
** while in the winter months there is no frost, and the ram never 

* overwhelming or constant” He says truly, ** that the Oape climate 
appears good (j^rttcularly good, we should say,) for Dybpsftio com 
phunts, fever, and hepatitis, but bad for complaints ‘ of the lungs * ” 
Here we would warn any Indian with a tendency, even incipient, to 
a pulmonary affection, on no account to try the Cape * ^e 
ranty of the air, and sudden changes of temperature,’ rapidly hasten 
the disease to a fatal termmation We have no hesitation in saymg 
that the author’s appmdvo is invaluable For a married family, and a 
few children, from £300 to £350 per annum, should cover every ex 
pense mcuired by house-keeping, servants, and an equipage a bache- 
lor can hve well, and keep to horse for £15 to £{20 per mensem 

The author gives a graphic description of the Cape Dutch Farmer 
‘*They ore a remarkably fine, handsome, dmost gigantic race 

* with Saxon features, and perhaps rather too high shoulders for 

* complete symmetiy They are universally stout, lusty, hale men, 

* with whom it IB evident that constant exposure to the open air, 

« ammal food, and a bracing, clear, equable climate agm well. 

* They are exceedingly keen and over reaching m their bargains, and 

* careM of their gains , but, as 70 years ago, so they are still 

* satisfied, if not pleased, with a dull monotonous hfe, and have no 

* taste whatever for intellectual pleasure, and mental improvements 

‘ They display the apathy of their European progenitors without their 
‘ industry When addressing you, the Cane Dutchman m 

‘ variably straddles his legs, and sti^ his thumbs into the anns 
' of his waistcoat He never geetteulates ” But, if the male ammal 
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nerer ffeaietdaU$t the fenude can do so with ngbt good wiU — and wa 
have seen uiatances, m which, m loudness of tone, depth of txp r m- 
ston, and ngoor of action, the Dntoh ftinneress equalled, if not sot* 
pas^, the Bengali of the bazar ** The Dutch fanners dress is 

* very uniform, leather trowsers, called ** crackers,” a straw hat 

* with a green veil (for the sand fliesacrossthe sands,) anda low round 

* drab duffle jacket with coarse ill shaped brogues, and no stockings ” 
The anthor of these notes seems to have very qualified fhe^jr 

feehngs for hCissions and Missionary work He says that the Mora- 
vians alone appear to cultivate mebhanioal labours and home 
manufactures. This sect alone teaches its prosolytes the usefiil arts 
The Wesleyan mission has however done much g^, and is besides 
unpretending There is just now a French Protestant Mission 
under a M Arboussy, of whose labours report speaks highly ” Well 
so far — but alas, “ The London Dissenting ’ Misnonaiy Society — 
a sect styhng themselves * Independents, has no claim whatever 
upon his sympathy , it positively exasperates his Indian bile A Socie- 
ty which for years struggled hard with despotism and colonial misman 
agement, and at length triumphed in a signal manner, — a Society 
which put forth all its strength to burst the shackles of the slave and to 
give him the nght of the freeman, and had the delight of seeing its 
exertions crowned with complete success, — a Society where pastor 
talked, and wrote and argued and acted, on bchidf of his oppressed 
and calummated fellow men — who felt that it was not an abuse of his 
'spiritual duties and pursuits to make dauntless and unspanng war 
upon a system so diametrically opposed to all that is generally 
held to be good and true, and who was abundantly blessed m his 
deeds This is the Society, this is the man, the noble, the true- 
hearted man, whose names stand any thing but high upon the roll of 
OUT author We ourselves can bear testimony to t^ great amount of 
good achieved by the Missionanes of various denominations in the Cape 
Colony to the holiness and activity of the men engaged in the glorious 
work of evangelizing the heathen, — ^to their freedom from political 
bias and party prejudice— to their earnest desire to elevate the inhabi 
tants of the land m every way, — aye, and not only to inculcate but prac- 
tically to enforce the senpture mandate — that “ if any do not work 
neither shall he eat” But we must not exceed our bmits — and we 
close these bnef remarks with heartily thanking the author for 
the large amount of useful information which he hits communicated 
to the Indian pubhe. 


The New Indian Gardener^ and Guide to the Succeeeful Culture 
of the Kitchen and Fruit Garden By O T F 8 Barlow 
8peede, M A and H 8 

A BEALLT good woik upoB the delightful art of horticukure setting 
forth the practice most suitable to the climate of India, has long heefi 
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a deeideratmn in onr local literatore , and, without intending any die- 
paragement of Hr Bailow Speede's labours, we fear that it is likely 
long to continue so The progress of gardening, like that of aU other 
practical and ezpemnentd arts, is dependent upon the accumulated 
expenenoe of many observers, and is necessarily slow But this con 
Bideration should in no wise discourage us when we have, m the great 
improvement of our market vegetables within the last twenty years, 
the evidence of the great thmgs whioh care and skill have effected 
already, and a reasonable ground of assurance that similar efforts will 
he crowned with equal rewards henceforward 

Mr Speeders work commences with an introductoxy chapter upon 
the structure of plants, and the functions of their various organs , 
an extensive and deeply interesting subject, with which it is desirable 
that eveiy hortioultunst should be more or less familiar, but one 
which can scarcely be handled with advantage in the few pages 
devoted to it by the author What little he has said, however, is so 
superficial, and abounds in so much that is obsolete or erroneous, 
that we cannot refrain from wishing that Mr Speede had eschewed 
the matter altogether A very little reading and a very htde 
care would, no doubt, have enabled him to avoid many of the 
errors into which he has fallen, but these have been but too 
evidently wanting, as a cursory glance at the theoretical part of 
his work will Bufl&ciently testify Thus, in describing the pro- 
cess of germmation {page 6) he speaks of the connection of the 
young plant with the cotyledons, of the ascent of the latter, their^ 
change of hue, and other properties, as if this were the process of 
gemunation and growth common to all vegetable forms, instead of 
being that of one only of the three great pnmary groups, the dicoty 
ledons Again in speaking of the roots of plants, Mr S observes, 
“ although their formation is involved in obscurity, it is apparent 
that it arises from the elaboration of organisable matter by the 
leaves, and it is clear that their formation is promoted by the 
descending sap , whence if a rmg of bark be removed from a branch, 
and the wound be wrapped round with wet clay, moss, or tow, as in 
Chinese grafting, the roots will invaruMy be projected from the 
upper lip of the wound , and, in describing the trunks or stems of 
plants, he states that “ when foully formed the stem of every plant 
comprises the following parts 1 Woody the older part called the 
heart wood, and ihe newer the dlhuirnum, S Barky the inner part 
being called liber, 3 Ptt^, the centre channel conveying the ascend 
mg sap , 4 MedvUary rays, connecting this last with the bark or 
rmd, and keeping up a commumcation between the centre and the 
circumference of the stem ” Now, passing over Mr Speede’s notions 
of the functions of the pith and of the medullary rays, these re 
marks, so far from being apphcable to plants generally, hold good only 
with regard to the exogenoui class, as every tyro in botany should 
know, and are therefore eminently calculate to mislead the unm 
Btructed reader 
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In treating of the properties of leaves, Mr Speede is at some pains 
to show how their subservience to the perspiration oi plants may be 
established bj experiment, and shghUy touches upon their flusulty 
of decomposing carbomo acid when exposed to the sun’s rays , but 
to their grand function of absorbing carron from the atmosphere, and 
of supplying from that source the whole of this essential element to 
the growing plant, Mr Speede makes no allusion whatever Indeed 
it 18 sufficiently apparent that he is himself wholly misinformed 
upon the subject , for he speaks (page 40) of the supply of carbon 
being derived from humin absorbed by the roots , a theory which will 
be seen to be quite untenable when we reflect that the most 
luxunant vegetation is often seen on soils nearly or altogether des- 
titute of humin, as on the alluvial deposits of the Ganges, or on newly 
cultivated volcanic soils , and that all sods instead of diminishing, go 
on augmenting their stock of humin^ from the growth and decay of 
the vegetation they support, as m the great forests of Amenca and 
else'nhere 

Passing on to the more practical parts of Mr Speede s work, we come 
to his chapter upon manures and soils In connection with this subject 
Mr Speede had an excellent opportunity of diffusing some knowledge 
of the admirable modem researches which have thrown so much light 
upon a most interesting department of vegetable physiology But here 
too, theio IS such evidonco of haste and superficial information, that 
we cannot help again regretting that Mr Speede has meddled with 
^the subject at all He is obviously ignorant of the laws which, as 
recent investigations have rendered all bi^[|pertain, govern the nutn 
tion of plants, and is unable to explain on any scientifio ground 
why such a manure is indispensable for one plant, ^hy unnecessary for 
another , but affirms, without knowing why, that decaying vegetable 
matter is good os containing much hwmn fish, os abounding m gela 
tine bones, because of their Ivme and ml forgetting with regard to 
the last, that it is the phosphate of hme that constitutes their character 
istic value as a manure ' But enough upon this head Speaking of 
the rotation of crops, Mr Speede observes that there are few points m 
horticulture less thought of m this country, although none are more 
worthy of consideration. “ It is well known,” says he, “ that plants 
like ommals do not appropnate all the food they take, but having the 
fit organs for separating what they find necessary, that which is use- 
less IS rejected , it is further known that besides the water and gases 
tlirown off by the leaves, the roots also eject a sort of excremental 
slime, differing according to the vanous plants, but iQways usurious 
to those of a similar kind following on any ground , at the same time 
that the peculiar nutriment requu^ for a particular plant must be 
weakened by the absorption of this refuse of the plant preceding it. 
Thus the shme of cabbages will iiynre cabbages, though harmless to' 
peas, and in like manner with all others ” — (Page 64^ 

T^s specious theory, the invention we believe of De OandoUe, 
will not stand the test of investigation. In the first plaoe, the ezore- 
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ticmfi of plants bear no analogy ivhatever to the r^iections of anunala , 
did they bo, the excreting plant would be the first to si^r, and th at 
jn a mnoh greater degree than its successor, as being m more mtimate 
contact with the pemiciouB matter But m the next place, the sub- 
Btanoe thus eneot^ muBt soon become completely decomposed and 
rescdyed into numin and other products of yegetame decay, and (were 
these indeed the food of plants) be thus rendered as suitable aliment 
18 ever for the succeeding crop But surely it is a much simpler and 
more obvious conclusion that one class of plants abstracts tiie 
soil so much of some peculiar element essential ftom their nutnment 
as to leave insufficient for the sustenance of succeeding plants having 
the same appetites, though there may still be left ample for another 
dass to which the element m question is less essentud And this, 
indeed, is found by expenmentd enquiry to be the true solution of the 
question Hence crops making different demands upon the alimentazy 
qualities of the soil alternate with each other advantageously, and the 
soil itself 18 exalted to recover its wasted energies in the interval 
The investigation of this sulgect — ^what each plant demands^ and 
what the sod is m a condition to — forms the b^pnning and the 
end of Agnoultoral Ghemistiy, and great is the light dready thrown 
upon it by the brilliant researches of Davy, Liebig, and their numer 
OU 8 disciples who have made this department of science a special 
pursuit. 

As the necessity for a rotation of crops is thus founded upon the 
removal of some essential ingredient from the soil, it follows that in^ 
a well manured garden thq||)raotio 6 should be imnecessaxy And such, 
generally speaking, is the fertility of our gardens in this country, 
that this 18 really the case When it is otherwise there wiU ge- 
nerally be found a deficiency of alkalies and phosphates, both of 
which may be supplied by the wood ashes of our cook rooms , a 
manure the value of which is imperfectly understood, but may be 
inferred from the consideration that it contains, m varying proportions, 
all those earthy and alkaline constituents which vegetables derive from 
the soil, and by the removal of which the latter becomes exhausted , 
and that the restoration of these should restore also the original 
fertility of the soil We trust that Mr Speeds will make himself 
familiar with this important subject, and in a future edition of his 
work substitute for the present fiimsy and superficial sketch, a con 
mse and luminous summary of what science has achieved for it 

The next forty or fifty pages of Mr Speede’s work are filled with 
a somewhat superfluous account of the various meohomcal opera 
lions of digging, levelling, ndgmg, rakmg, scrapmg, weeding, sweep- 
ing, rolling, and so forth, wi& hthographio sketches of the instni 
ments employed Then follows a rather formidable catalogue of 
the animals noxious to the garden Under the head^^inirur, are enu 
merated the hare, the fox, the jackal, the rat, the mouse, the musk rat, 
the wild cat (surely this is not a graminivorous animal and might be 
encouraged as an antagonist to the rats and mice), the wild hog, and the 
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squirrel , under that of btrdi, the pamt^ the fljing fox (a apecies of 
veipertdwt says Mr Bpeede, though m what Bratem of Zodogy it 
ranks either as Inrd or v^pertiho, he saith not\ the raanow, and 
the crow , among reptdea, the snake, the frog, and the lizard , and 
among tnaecto, butterflies, moths, hoe, bugs, weevils, beetles, cnokets, 
locusts, flies, spiders, centipedes, ants, white-ants, worms and red 
beetles I Mr Speede gives a particular account of the depredations 
of these intruders and pronounces upon all tho unspanng sentence of 
extermination. Foitunatdy the luxunant vegetation of the tropics 
bids defiance to their efforts, and to many among the least noxious 
we may well afford to say, " there is room enough m the world for 
thee and for me ” 

Next come some 150 pages devoted to the subject of the Kit- 
chen Garden , and though prepared to make very large allowance 
for any deficiencies in this department of Mr Speeders labours, 
we are disposed to regard the mode in which he has treated this 
subject as, upon the whole, very creditable to the author Mr 
Speede has long been a zealous and observant horticulturist, 
and IS as capable as most men of generalising the results of his 
own practice and experience That he has been able to add 
much to our stock of knowledge, we are not prepared to admit , 
the progress of improvement in practical and experimental arts is 
for the most part slow, and dependent, not on the efforts of a 
single mdiMdued, but upon the gradual and accumulated expen 
ence of many Kor can the results of European practice assist 
us very greatly here, where the all poUat influence of climate is 
exerted m a manner so different from that under which vegetable 
physiology has been studied in colder latitudes To advance the 
art therefore, is required in the first instance, a grand acoumula 
tion of correctly observed facts, which rightly interpreted shall 
form the basis of a sound practice No unusually successful result 
should bo left unrecorded , and, if possible, no remarkable failure 
unaccounted for These are appropnate subjects of commumcation and 
discussion in the pages of Horticultural Journals, and should occupy 
more of the attention of practical contributors than they oppear to do 
In this respect Mr Sp^e has oftener than once set an example 
which we should be glad to see more frequently followed But 
returning to his chapter on the Kitchen Garden, we subjom as a 
specimen of his mode of treating the subject, tho following obser 
vations on the cultivation of that valuable osculent, tho potatoe 

** Fotjltob, Sohnum. tubirotwn, Ooulaeetee cdoo this u tho most nsefii], and the 
most generally known of this class of TOgetaUes ; when mealy one thousand parts 
are found to oontain two hundred cf stanch, forty of id^n, and twenty of sugar, 
the remaining seven hundred and forty being fibre. There are upwards of thirty 
TarieUes, few of which are known, or even thought of m India. Tn^ are generally 
procurable of mfiOciently good quality m the utzar, at all times of the year, and 
nence m a small garden it is not generally tbonght worth while to attem^ rening 
them ; unleas, indeed, you desire small crops of very early new potatoes ) or for 
the purpose of propagating any pamculax deacripoon. Very fine potatoes for 
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■eed may be p roc nr e d from Hobirt town, ud if looedy packed in bandit dwrtly 
■Aer Ui^ hare been dug, witboat waddng, will arrive m Galmitta in good orderw 
A specimen of ezodlent white potatoes was some few yean mice sent to the 
Calcutta Horticiiltiiral Bodetj, by Dr J T Pearson, from DoHeelinff (ride Hor- 
ticnltiiral Sodety'a proceeding for August 1840) and there is bttle doubt thtf 
Cakntta, and other parts oi Indu^ may soon be snpphed with seed from that 
aooroe. 

Much more attention dionld be bestowed on the sdection of seed, than would be 
readily credited by the casual observer, ibr on this depends much of the ftitnre 
success of the crop , the late Mr Knight, m an article of great interest, pnnted ur 
the London Horticnltaral Sodety*s T^nansactlons, YoL YIl, says, ** the fact that 
every variety of potatoe when it has been long propagated from parts of its 
tuberous roots, becomes less productive, is 1 bel^e unquestionable. * * * *> 
The propagation of expended vaneties, therefore, appears to be one of the cansea 
wbr the crops of potatoes generally, have been found so much less than those 
which I have stated to ^ve been prodneed here.” The Futteghur potatoe is con- 
sidered the beat of the Upper Provinces , but they treat it exactly as at home, gene- 
rally preferring the eyes, to every othw mode of planting, although elsewhere the 
half, or the whole potatoe is found preferable. 

Dr Potnek Neill, m a recent work published m Edinburgh, brings to notice 
another circiimstance with r^ard to the selection of seed that deserves to be gene- 
rally made known, ** on important fact m the cultivation of the potatoe, was obeyed 
about the year 1806 by the late Mr Thomas Dickson, of Edinburgh, vu. that the 
most healthy and productive plants were to be obtained, by employing as seed stock, 
nnnpe tobers, or even by planting only the wet, or least ripened ends of long sbapod 
potatoes , and he proposed this as a preventive of the well known disease called 
the curL*’ This vmw has been confined by Mr Knight Such coDsiderations 
hare hitherto been nntbonght of in this country, but they are of too great unTOrtance 
not to demand the attenuon of every culUvator, for without a regard to them pro- 
ductive crops cannot be expected, and the cry will still be, that such vegetwles 
cannot bo made to reach that perfe(^on m India which they attain m Europa 

Fnpagatum —This may be ''Jpne by seed, but it is a mode never resorted to,, 
except with the view of ohtainirig new vaneties , planting out sections of the tubers, 
containing each two or three eyes, is the most general method pursued, and was 
long conndered the be^ or only means of plontmg this root 

But with reference to the adoption of this system m India, Mr J W Masters, 
in an article read at a meeting of the Horticultural Society in Calcutta, says, “ so 
** for as my experience goes, a potatoe of a moderate size, having three or four 
•* good eyes, is for bettor than a port of alarge one, and generally pi^uces a better 
** crop.** This 18 folly borne out, as a general rule, by experiments in England, 
where the late Knight suggesl^ (London HorticultunJ Transactions, vc^ vu), 
that planting whole tubers at g^reater distances than had usually been adopted, 
would^ford a larger proportioDate produce. On this subject, too, another authon^ 
gives the following results of experiment — “ We planted out sets of apparent excel- 
lence m some drOls , and bemg hard run for seed, we used for some contiguotu 
dnlls (of precisely similar soil, and with dung from the same heap) the refose of our 
potatoes!, not larger than walnuts. These have grown luxuriantly and without 
a single foilnre , while the cut seed foiled altogether in numerous mstanccs, and in 
no ca se pushed forth such vigorous stems as those which proceeded from the whole 
potatoes .** — Practical Htubant^^ by Mr MarUn 

It is worthy of observation that the eyes near toe end have been found to 
produce a crop comes to matnnty much earher than those from the root end 
of the potatoe, and this is deservmg particular attention by those having small 
gardens, and hence planting this ewulent for early productioii, rather toan for 
quality I the proper tune for planting is September ana October They should be 
^t in drills tSboat three foet distant, and from eight to twelve inches apart, being 
covered with earth from three to five mches m depth. 

8o3, ^ —The best is a lig^t, fresh, unmixed loam, in which they will thrive 
without any manure, and m such land unimproved thou^ it be, they will always 
possess the finest fiavor In a wet sod the potatoe gets B«foj[y and wateiy, as well 
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iu infottod with insects and womu, llreeh nnrotted manure giTes a disagreeaUe 
flavor to the root, and thoee onltiTuM in soil tempered wita old mellow dnn^ 
rotten leaves, or vegetable mould, are, on this account, most esteemed, althongn 
what u caU^ httetT- soil will |»t)daoe the earliest, and lai^t crop. After the 
plants have appeared, a deep hoeing wiOi the pronged hoe, should be given, and 
when Uiey rMW about four inches in height, the earth around them shonld be 
brongfat up to strengthen their ^wth, and promote mcroase below, repeating the 
operation unto the original set u at least inches below the top or the ^ge, 
at the same tune carofolly eradicatmg all weeds , until the plants spread sufficiently 
to be able themselves to keep them down, and lakly. when they appear, pinchmg off 
the blossoms to increase the crop , on operation wluch, tnfli^ as it may appear, 
Mr Knight estimated would ** add an ounce in weight to the tubers of e^^p^t, 
or above a ton of produce per acre.** — Vid$ London HartiodUtral Soewh^a Trana^ 
uctuHu, Fo 4 I l^e drying up of the stalks, or hohn, as it is called, u a sign that 
the crop is fit to take up, and it should not be touched, save to dig a few new 
potatoes, before this sign appears , the digging is best done with the pronged 
di^ng hoe, which is leas liable to injure the tnb^ than the flat kmd. The holm 
m^es a go^ manure. 

Before quitting this subject, although perhaps not stnctly speaking, a part of 
horticulture, a few remarks may not be considered misplaced on this Toot as an 
article of agncultnral produce. 

It 18 but a few years since this most nsofol oscnlent was only grown by a few 
for the supply of Boropeon residents alone , Us good qualities have, however, now 
become known to most natives, and there are, consequently, but few baxars in the 
country where the pototoo is not to be found , this is especially the cose m Bebar 
and the Western Frovmoea, whore they may be met ^th as lar^, and as good 
flavoured as the ordinary run in Great BnUun , and where they also form a common 
article of diet among the natives of all classes and castes. Nevertholcis mneh 
remains to be done with respect to the culture of this article , no attention appears 
to have been yet paid to the character, or sort of what is cultivated, whomer as 
regards qunluy or productiveness, nor do we find oven that any enquiry has been 
m^e as to tbe most fitting soil to be found in India for Us culture , we are told, 
it IS true, and personal expenenoe leads to th^same condusioo, that Tnrhoot, 
Arrah, and the neighbourhood of Hoogloo yield, as is supposed, ^e largest pro- 
portion of potatoes, but as yet there does not appear to ^ve been any attempt 
made at accounting for this greater production, nor do we flud U any where accurately 
recorded, what thk amount of produce has be<m from any given porUon of land, 
and we are consequently ignorant of Us value os a crop." 

There now only remains for us to notice the concluding part of 
Mr Spoedes work, consisting of a vocabulary, Hindi and Eng 
lish, occupying no fewer than 353 pages, or somewhat more thgTi 
half the volume 1 Surely this waste of space is Bingularly lU judged 
A few names, such as are likely to occur in practice are all that the 
case required , for any beyond these the botamst will refer to the 
proper sources But we could even excuse the disproportionate 
length of this vocabulaiy had the words been selected with ordinary 
judgment. They seem, however, to have been taken at random, 
and by far the greater number are such as no mali in the country 
can be expected to understand Thus we have for panleytjj] 
for ncs, and ajjlc for pajxtw , two of these being Arabic, 

and one a Persian word, instead of their appropriate vemaoular 
and horttcuZluroZ names alone, — peteneUy dhan, and papaya, or jMxptta 
This 18 mere pedantry, and likely to occasion extreme mconvenienoe to 
such as are not well enough versed m the language of the country 
to dispense with the aid of vocabularies Mr Speede's mode of 
spelling onental words in Roman charaters is also m manyxases greatly 
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objectionable, and shoold be reformed in fotore editiona Tboa, yrho 
would recognize m the fkmihar word bUaii * Why not 

at once adopt the dasacal system of the Asiatic Society ? We have 
pointed out these blemishes m no unfnendly or hypercritical spint, 
butin the sincere hope that Mr Speede may ayoid the like m his forth 
coming work upon Indian Floncultuie , and we conclude by invoking 
all success to hu praise-worthy labors 


Speech at the Annual Examtnaiton of the Elphtnstone Inetttu- 
tton, at Bombay y April 25, 1848 By Sir Ersktne Perry, 
President of the Board of Education 

It is not with the view of discussing the “ vexed question ” of 
Government Education, m any of its deportmonto or relationships, 
that we notice this address. It is characterized by all that manly 
straight-forward simplicity, abko of thought and language, which 
distinguishes every product that emanates from the author Though 
purposely hmited in the range of its objects, the speech contains 
several excellent sentiments clearly and vigorously expressed In 
these days of low grovelling matenabstio utilitarianism, it is quite 
refreshing to meet with on expboit testimony like the following — 

** 1 dosire parbcnlarly to guard mysolf ftx»m tho sapposition that I put forward, 
or concur In, the sordid aiipimenta which we so often hoar as to the objects and 
end of education. The arguments I allude to for tho salte of distinction may be 
termed the pounds, shillings, and pence, argument When Sir John Malcolm was 
endeaTounng to promote educa^n in the Deccan, the pnncapal inhabitants flock* 
ed round hu^ and a;d»d him wflt it was all to load to, and ^Exc^en(y at once 
opened up to them the largest prospects of Government emplc^ent and distinc* 
tion. We flatter ourselves at toe Board of Education that much higher, and nobler, 
end truer noUons of the object and end of good edoeotton prevail amongst us. 
Without entertaining any visionary or Utopian views, we proclaim ttiat tho end and 
retnU of good education is to make eadi man fitter for and more contented with 
that lot 01 life mto which it has pleased Ood to {dace him, than if he had remained 
m Inrote ignorance. We contemplate that a oonkderable portion of usefdl know- 
ledm may be difiused through ul ranks of Society, that j^dent habim, and moral 
disaplme may be generally mcnlcated, and that encceeding generation may 
be Umght to see more dwly ^lan its predecessor that mort of me misery which a 
man has to encoanter m this life, is traceable to his own extravagance, ot folly, 
or cniae. We never for a moment contemplated that Government employment 
or lugh fortone wore to be showered npon every successful pupil at a grammar 
■ehoo^ or that when every large town contained a good Endi^ semmaiy with as 
many popQs as this mstitutton now boasts of, they were w to be Judges and 
Collectors and Magistrates. W'e do therefore put most pronunently forward tiutt 
moral i m prove m ent, not a greater share of physical enjopienta, and the general 
amoboratloa cS the whole state of society, not the aggrandisement of a few duzp 
witted pnshii^ individuals, are the obvects aimed at by the Government scheme. 

Nor IS the aignment the end of edneatton is to pnt more mpeei m a man's 
poclmt, and therefore that what is needful is to teach all the arts of jSarope, more 
aoondoa views of politieal economy A great many of the arts of Enrope woifid 
benseloM m India. The vocatiOB of India is manifestlv agnonkom}, not mazin- 
fhctnnng. And who wonld desire to see ftetones spreadmg over the fime the 
cofontry, and the labor of infimts extorted for twelve boors a di^, and crowded 
popnhitions ciJled into existence ; and the fierce competition wh^ is now ha- 
nssingi the whole population of Enrope, made more gf^tio tfae new competi- 
tor sponging IIP m Aim ?" 
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N^te on the External Oommerce of Bon^ Gaieutta ; 1848:. 

W Thacker and Co 8t Andrex*$ lahrartf 

This is a valuable pamphlet, and oentams, in little bulk, nnmh 
useftil information on a sulgeot of no ordinal importance It i/i 
one which we have long intended to discuss and hope m due time 
to be able to overtake Meanwhile, we are glad to find that it 
occupies a portion of the time and attention of such aocomphshed 
men as the author of the little work now before us. A suqjeot so 
wide and comprehensive cannot be grappled with in a brief suppler 
mentaiy notice We cannot even enter on its veir threshold 

There is no doubt a great deal of truth in what our author says 
as to the tendency of the constant dram in Bengal (to the extent of 
thiv.e milhons per annum) to interrupt the regular course of com- 
merce But, on the other side, may it not be said that this is tp 
a considerable extent already compensated for, by the way in which 
the resources of the country are brought out by British energy and 
application ? And is there not a fair prospect of still farther compen- 
sation m the time to come, by the constantly augmenting ratio m 
which British capital and energy may be brought to bear on the 
resouroes of this land-^capittd and eneigy which would be withdrawn 
were India separated from Bntam ? May not the tnbute be regarded 
as an indispensable condition of our dependance on Great Bntam — 
but one for which^dia may well conclude that she has, m an aggre- 
gate of advantages, a full equivalent? 

Were this country left to itself m the present undeveloped state of 
tho nation^ intellect, would not the natural tendency be for the 
produce greatly to fall off? In such a probable event, the people 
would be less able to purobase imports, so that the exter^ 
commerce would rapidly decline The produce of a country, after 
Bupplymg its own wants, and the proportionate command whudi that 
extra pr^uoe has over the productions of other countnes, is what 
constitutes a principal part of the wealth of nations , if that frdi 
off, by a nato^ consequence, its external commerce decays. May 
not India, then, m this view of the case, be said at present to pay 
3 milhons annually as the price of its mcreased and sml mcreasiiig 
produce ? 

The author of the Note” talks of 3 millions having been lost to 
Bntam by the purchase of foreign food dunng the late famme, and 
compares the disastrous effects of that dram on the currency of 
England which is so much huger than that of India, with the aimuitf 
dram to the same extent here But we do not think the eases at ajl 
parallel Independently of the amount, which we have oeen eaia* 
mated by the ablest financiers at home, to be 12 milhons mstead <A 
8, that was paid not to mcrease produce hut to buy food for ouTBdvea« 
whereas here, m India, as already stated, the sum annnally sejit tP 
Britain may be regarded as the pnce of an increased prodnotum. 
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We oeimot Imwerer, panne the eohseot any farther at present; 
and simply oondhide with thanking the author hr im veiy Taloable 
and instniobYS JSbte.” 


Su^lement to a ** Brief View of the French in India* dc , ly 
W F B Laurie, LunU^ Madrae Artillery Calcutta, 184^ 

Hatthg in our last No bestowed a notice of considerable length 
bn ** the Brief View of the French m India, ” we deem it unneoessaiy 
to do little else than draw the attention of those who have possessed 
themselTes of the Bnef View, ” to the fact of the existence of a 
** Supplement *** And probably the best way of satisfying the Liter 
aiy possessors of the Bnef View will be to insert here the Adyertise 
ment and Notice prefixed to the Supplement These together wiB 
convej all needful information They are as follows — 

ijyVSBTlSSJCBHT. 

It wai donna the delay in pobluhina that very mull work, " A Brief View of 
the French in India,** &c., that the idea hrugug out a Sopplement started to 
my nund. The flawing pages are presented to the Pohbe, as a snbsdtnte for a 
new edition of the " Notes on Fondi^erry «** and although matter will be found in 
tiie ** Notes ’* wbidi u not in these pa^ and, to a loss extent, met vertaf yet 1 
hare endearoured, through reruion, addition, and correction, to improve what I have 
adeoted } and 1 now trust that, diould the **Bnef View** meet with public favour, 
and dio^d readers, wishing to extend their elance at the^Vench in India, find 
themselves unable to obtain the Notes** all wSfeasily nrocure the Supplement. 

The Cbi^iter, " Political SpecolationB,’* has never before been pubhmed ; and the 
refleebons on ** Women oi the Bast** have been considerably enlanred i these papers 
aie the only onea which seem rather foiei^ to the subject of the French in India 
yet tb^may possess interest for those who muse o*er the Ate of nabons, and have 
their own views concemmg a moral revolution in India. 

Bending forth fiiis ** barque iegfre ** ftxmi the Onna Hission Press, it may be as 
well to remark, that any great t^pc^praphical cKcellence was hardly to be expected. 
The preas-wo^ done at Cuttack consists almost entirdy of TTriya , so there is little 
oocadon for English type. But this pan^dilet, even in point of typography, may 
findikvonr from readers at home and m India, when th^ learn that it comes from 
dw press, the identical Oiioan Arebunedea, whidi strives to move and better the 
hsAm wmid, whose pnbhcationi thunder against the ** damnable horosies ’* of 
Juggemath^aiding thei^ the dawn of intelligence in Orissik To the manager 
of^ (hissa Mission Presil am indebted for his teal and attention in the produc- 
tion of this Siqiplement 

Jammy 1,1848 W F B. L 


Snbioriben to the onffiiully projected work at dBs., wiHreoeire this Supplement 
along with the Brief View i or, at least, as diortly after it as possible, — an arrange- 
ment to wWh the Author hopes they will notolnect. To Subscribers, die price of 
the ** Brief View,” Ac., with vm Supplement, is freed at Ba. 3-8. Non-Subscribers 
will be charged Ba 9-8, and 1-6 reqpectiv^, for the **Brief View,** and the 

kad In Caloutti, of Meaara, Thaeber and Ok, and OUdl and Lepaae ; 
in VasaAB, of ifsssr*. Plor^ omf Ok ; and in London, of Jfsssra Brnok, mder 
and Ok, 65, Cbrakdll 

We quite agree with the fruthor that the typography is not only 
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slift 

oreditabTe, but more tiutn creditable to the OriMOil Mahvon Praw 
We hail the march of improvement vrluoh the typographioil i^ppaa> 
anoe of this pamphlet inmoatee — lasuing a» it aoea from the aeigh- 
bonrhood of Juggemath'a throne. 

Since our Notice of the '* Bnef View " was wntten, events of the 
most stupendous character have tranepired in France and throughout 
Furppe generally The violent overthrow of the French Monarchy 
and the equally violent substitution of a republic instead, with the 
vanous orgame changes which may m consequence be supenndoeed 
m the government and relationships of all the foreign dependencies 
of France — all tend to throw, at the present times, a frew interest 
over Lieut Laune^s laudable endeavours to lUnstjate the Looalt 
Social, and Pohtical condition of the French m India. 


1 First and second Reports of the Proceedings of the Committee 
of the Calcutta Anti Cnmp Association formed hy Com- 
manders of British and American merchant vessels sailing 
between various ports of Great Britain and the United States 
of America and the port of Calcutta , for the purpose of 
memorializing the Government of Bengal far a reform of the 
present inefficient state of the shipping regulations of that 
port, as they relate to European and American seamen, crimps 
and the cnmping system From the first meeting of the 
memhers, September 6, to the last meeting of the Committee 
on the 80M December, 184S * With the corre^ondence re- 
ferred to in the proceedings, and notes on the memorial, do 
Calcutta, 1848 

2 Supplement to the Reports of the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to the Calcutta Anti Crimp Association , formed hg 
Commanders of British and American merchant vessels 
Containing the Newspaper Reports of the two Anti- Crimp 
meetings held on the llth February, 1848 To which are 
added, the Ship masters Memorial to the Qovemor-GeneroA 
in Council, for a Reform of the present inefficient state of 
the shipping regulations of the port of Calcutta as they 
relate to European, American and Native seamen, crimps and 
the cnmping system , and the addenda of the shsp-ownere, 
under writers, merchanU and agents unittng w the prayer 
the same memorial, with the appendices prepared under tne 
instructions of the Committee, approved hy the jmbhe meet* 
ing convened by the Secretary under their autnoniy at the 
Free-Masone Hall on the morning of the 11^ Februeaty, 


*Qileixl8A7? 
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tBiS, hp M# pMte nmting convened bp Oapiain 

Engieiue And bthir g^ilmeA at the Town HaU on tho after- 
noon of ike eame date, andfnallgpreeented, hg deputation 
appointed at the Town ]SaU meeting, to the Bight iionorahle 
the Earl of Dalhomte on the afternoon of March the Wth, 
1848 Calcutta, 1846 

Q The Nineteenth Beport of the Calcutta Beaman* e Friend 
BocHtg, 1847 Cal^tta, 1848 

4 The 8eaman*$Fr%end Society , Bailor* e Home , Crimpn and 
the Anti Crimp Association f Extracted from the Calcutta 

Christian Advocate J Calcutta, 1848 

Althotjoh the first two of the prefixed titles be of the longest, 
we have given them at fall length, &oaUse this will in great measure 
supersede the necessitj of our detuhng the histoiy of the ** Anti Onmp 
Association.” The for whose remedy this association was formed 
IS a most serious one, be it viewed economically, morally or rebgious- 
ly But as very many of our readers may be presumed to be ignorant 
of what enmping is, we must give a brief account of the system, and of 
the class of persons eiij^ed in it 
Every ship leaving England has her crew engaged for the outward 
and home voyage, and certam penalties are attached to the cnme of 
leaving the slup, without the consent of the master, before her arrival 
at some port m Great Bntain or Ireland We beheve it is customar 
ly for ship-masters on leaving England to grant a note of hand for one 
or two months* wages These notes are payable by the owners or 
agents of the vessel afiier she has proceeded to sea. When such a 
vessel arrives in Oalcutta after a four months’ voyage, the men have 
of course two months’ wages due to themt but this is not legally 
claimable until the termination of the return voyage It is veiy pro- 
bable that a ship may, m the course of a long voyage, or during the 
time that she remains in port, lose some of her crew by death, or be 
obliged to leave them behind in hospital The commander of a ship 
thus situated must make up his complement of men, and this he 
finds difficult of accomplishment He is thus obhged to give higher 
wages than those given in England , sometimes we believe so much 
h^her, that seamen shippmg from Calcutta for London will receive 
more wages for the single voyage than those who shipped from Lon 
don will receive for the double voyage to Calcutta and back Hence 
It 18 evident that a strong inducement is held out to seamen to desert 
^m other ships , then their places must be supphed in their own 
ships, and so a regular system of desertion from one ship and re- 
engagement in impther ship goes on from day to day In pomt of 
fact, it appears &om the pamphlets before us that veiy few ships 
indeed leave Calcutta with the same crew that they brought to it 
As however there are severe penalties attached to desertion, and to 
the engagement of men in one ship who have deserted from another, 
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It is eVideat tlict the MnsfiBr oaaiiot be ofdmct- 

ty The deserters nmat remain in eonceabaent nntil the ahipa ftom 
which they have deserted leare the port; and m point of fset these is 
perpetoally a reiy laiige number men m this speciea of conceal- 
ment, waiting nn^ the shipa fiom which they haye absconded shall 
have sailed) men they may safely enter into semce aboard of other 
shi^ 

Imow as the men hare no money when they leare their ships, and 
m general no clothes but those they wear, and perhaps a few that 
they have managed to bring on shore under the pretext of having 
them washed, the occupation of the mmps tabes its nse. These men, 
to whose character as a body we beheve we should do no u^ustioe 
were we to apply to them far more vituperatiTe epiUiets than any 
wherewithal we choose to adorn our pages, receive the sailors on their 
coming ashore They supply them with board and lodging at 
enormous rates of charge duimg the penod that their ships oontmue 
in port, encourage in the grossest delwuchery those who too generally 
(alas ') need no encouragement, and then, after their own ships have 
sailed, have them enter^ aboai^ of other ships, and receive &eir re- 
imbursement in the shape of those ** advance notes” to which we 
have already referred 

Of course it is not only those who come on shore with the purpose 
formed to desert that fall victims to these harpies Great multitudes 
who come on shore “ on liberty, ’ with the full purpose of returmng at 
the proper Ume, are inviegled by them and seduced into the cnme of 
desertion, and a considerable number also obtain their discharge in 
the hope of procuring situations on shore, or in what is called 
country or coastmg tr^e The evils that arise from this system are 
manifold, and the system itself has for severid years been steadily on 
the encrease A few of the evils which are patent and obvious, we 
may as well specify In the first place, the ships from which the men 
have deserted are deprived of their services in unloading and loading 
their cargoes , but t^s is not of so great moment in Calcutta as 
It might be m some other ports, for here the services of coolies can at 
any tune be procured for t^s purpose Then the men, that have left 
their ships in all the bloom and vigor of heal^, have their places occu- 
pied by ^ose whose strength is totidly destroyed by the dissipations 
in which they have indulged during their stay in the dens of the 
onmps. It may he easily imagined what is too often the consequence, 
when a ship has to be navigat^ down such a nver as the Hugly, by 
men whose whole strength and substance has been sucked out of 
them It may be too that the desertion takes place on the very 
eve of the day when the vessel should sail, the commander hiM 
engaged a steamer to tug her down the nver, she is detained 
one or two days, before he is able to procure a fr^ crew Mean- 
tune he has to pay demurrage for the steamer at the rate of seme 
SOO rupees a day Such are a few of the ecottmteal lescdts of the 
system to owners and under^wnters. 
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Bat then 0 ^ 00 of no motiwnt at fi31 m oomponioa the 
XDoral ram that it worics upon many hondieds oi our sailors. Hon- 
dreds npoa hundreds yoaths wlro have left Engknd with the 
high ho^ and the generous enthusiasm of youth m their hearts, 
have huned all these in the dens of our Lai Bazar Hundreds of 
mothers and nsters who hare heen left behind, and who< count the 
weeks, and at last the days, that must elapse before the good ship's 
return are doomed to find the cup of happiness dashed firom their 
kps, when he who left them, s fair haired ruddy boy, with ne'er « 
secret that could not be coxifided to a sister s ear, returns with his 
heart contaminated, his pnnciples perverted, his body, soul and 
spirit,” but a wreck of their former selves. We speak not of unagi' 
nary things but of things that happen every day, of things that wa 
hare seen again and again with our own eyes and heard with our own 
ears And are not these mothers and these sisters, our own mothers and 
sisters, or our own wives and daughters ? For in the present extensive' 
state of the oommercuJ relations of the British Empire, how few fa> 
milies there are of the middle classes of whom there is not one member 
whose ** home is on the deep ” 

As to the spiritual ruin that is the fruit of the system, we feel it 
impossible for us to spe^ in any terms even approaching to ade^ 
quacy It was of such a system, though probably far less accom 
pbshed, far less perfect in evil, that the wise man spoke when ho 
said of a certam class of persons that their ** ways take hold en 
death ” 

In order to remedy this crying evil, various plans have been 
suggested, many of them good so far as they go They are of two 
kinds, which we may distingaish as moral and legal remedies The* 
former kind has been tried m Calcutta, and, it is asserted m one of 
the pamphlets before us, with complete success, so long as the 
expenment was properly conducted We allude now to the Sailors* 
Home, which was founded in 1887, and which at first wrought so 
well that we are assured by the pamphlet in question, that after it 
had been in operation for eighteen months, the punch houses were 
all, with a solitary exception, ^ut up, and the remaining one had but 
one occupant Now, it is true, the Sailors’ Home exists, and punch 
houses exist also, by scores, and their occupants or visitore are so 
numerous that each owner pays three rupees a day out of his profits 
for his kcenoe from Government This statement will astomsh our 
extra>Indian readers We hear of the attorneys m England reclaim- 
^ vehemently against the price they have to pay for their licence 
What will they say when told that the lowest punch house keeper in 
Calcutta, pays 989 rupees, or £98 18s sterling a yetuc for his, and 
pays it so far as appears, ungrudgingly 

The evil therefore still existing, notwithstanding the existence of 
the Sailors' Home, the conclusion that many will be disposed at once 
to draw is, either that the Institation is not of a nature to counteract 
the evil, or at all events that it is madequate to itafuU oounteraotioE* 
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Bat thft Demoeihemo eaation umstbe to ikii oonda woir, ihe 

ntber that we are foroiblj directed application hj tiba last of 

ihe Institution's earir sueoesfu If the SailorB* Home were woridng 
well, and jet the evil remained ondiimnished, the case would be 
hopeless , but if there be enough in the working of the ** Home” to 
account for its want of success, the enl of Uie past becomes n 
ground of hope for the future Now it was asserted strongly at a 
meeting m the Town Hall by Mr Archibald Grant, and it is reite* 
rated with equal strength m the pamphlet before us, that the Home's 
want of success is easily to be accounted for, that it had great suoi* 
cess at first because it was well managed, and that it has little or 
no success now because it is lU managed, and that it would m all 
probabihty have equal success as at first, were a return effected to 
the original system of mana^ment. The author of the pamphlet 
before us calls loudly for a fiul and formal inyestigation of the work 
tug of the Home, m order to eluadaie the causes of its present 
failure as contrasted with its former success, and we take this oppor* 
tumty of humbly supporting his call 

In connection with the means employed for the moral improTement 
of sailors, and bearing indirectly on the question before us, we take the 
liberty to notice the operations of the SearMn'i Fnend Soctetyt and 
especially of directing towards it the attention of our local readers 
This 18 a purely evangelical society, which seeks the good of the Sailors 
by the preaching to them of the blessed truths of the gospel of grace 
It seems to us to be worthy of all encouragement and to have strong 
daims for assistance upon our Christian merchants and all connected 
with the shiping interests 

The legal remedy sought to be applied to the clamant evil is set 
forth m the memorial lately presented to the Governor Gheneral m 
■Council It consists bnefiy in the enacting by the Indian Govern 
ment of a Law similar to Ihe Act 7 and 8 Vict cap 113 This act 
provides such penalUeB for desertion, harbouring deserters, and what 
18 called cnmpmg, as could scarcely fail to put a stop to the evil, 
provided they could he enforced But for our own part we do not 
think they could be enforced here, however they may be m England 
The act however may be well worthy of trial here, with such modifi- 
cations as would adapt it to the circumstances of the port 

Upon the whole we think a vigorous effort sho^d be made for 
encreasmg the efficacy of the Sailors' Home, and strengthening 
it B hand for carrying on with greater vigor its warfare against the 
crimps Even if they could be put down by legal enactment which 
we doubt It would be, at all events, much more pleasing to put them 
down by depriving them of their oconpation, elevating the Sailors 
above their mfluence, and providing them m reality and at a reason- 
able rate with those comforts, for the semblance of which they 
are fleeced at the punch houses If the commanders of vessels would 
agree, as they woum soon find it their interest to agree, to give the 
preference m the shipping of men, to the inmates the heme, it 
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mnld wr?e all ibe paiposes of a ngtstrjr witboat any apfeamnea 9i 
laftisging the Iiborty ol the ^or We do not pio^m to know what 
the partumlan are m whi£ the management of the Home le 
rogai^ as having fallen from its onginil ezoeUeace « but we think 
the meie fact that its success is so much less now than it was fonnerly 
calls for investigataon. 

In conclusion, we must express our oonviotion that the gentlemen 
who have moved m this matter have deserved very well of the 
community We may mention especially the Bev Hr Boaz, who 
may be regarded as the virtual founder of the Sailors' Home , and 
who was, up to the penod of his quitting Calcutta, Secretaxy to the 
Seamans' Fnend Society , Sir John Peter Grants who was, until his 
recent departure from Inia, President of the Sailors' Home , Mr 
Archibald Grant, whom we have already named as having ^ken 
at the Town Hall, and who is now Secretary of the Seamans’ Fnend 
Society , and Mr H N Grant, who seems to have bestowed a vast 
deal of pains on the discharge of his duties as Honorary Secretary 
to the Anti Cnmp AsBOciation. It may strike some of our readers 
as remarkable that so many members of the same clan, though all 
of difierent families, should be at the head of the vonous operations, 
that have been conducted for so good an end We heartily wish 
them all success. 


Hand hook of Bengal Musiom tn connexion with the Church 
of England, together with an account of general education- 
al efforts in North India , by the Eev James Long, Church 
Missionary tn Calcutta London, 1848 

It IB not often that the title-page of a work so honestly sets forth 
the real nature of its contents, as does that which we have just trans- 
onbed We have very little ^th in title-pages We have so often 
found them to be pleasant fictions, reflecting not merely what the au 
thor has vmtten, but what he, or somebody else, might have written, 
we have so often found in the work itself a mere instalment of what 
we have been proxmsed by the title-page, a part standing disappoint- 
ingly for the whole, that Mr Long's descnptive limitations ^ us 
with no httle confidence at starting He promises us merely some 
account of Bengal Missions, and of but one class of those missions 
He himts his literary efforts to his own Presidency and to his own 
Ohurch. The intereal of the work is, therefore, necessarily oircum 
scribed , but what Mr Long has undertaken to do, he has done 
effaotively and welL 

When attempting, in the eady part of this number, some account 
of the personal oarsers of a few of the most eminent Ohurch of 
Expand mimsters, who labored antecedently to the Episoc^al penod 
in Bengal, vre purposely abstained f^m wntin|( m detail of their 
connexion with the different societies and mstituUoaa whose interests 
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they so promoted In expectation of the appeara ye of ty 

Yolume under review we merely glanced at this important branch « 
the subject And we have reason to congratulate ourselves on OUr 
forbearance Mr Long's work, which is now befire ns, wiU dhahTe 
us to lay before our readers much interesting information relating to 
the Church of England Missions and educational prefects, collected, 
with nomconsiderablelabonr, by that able addlndefatigable missionary 
And m doing so. we shall, m most cases, 'use Mr Longs own 
words They will be new to our readers , and we desire somehmes 
really to review a book instead of merely pretending to do so. 

Let ua then pass its contents in review order before that great gene- 
ral, the public It is a book as we have said simply of Church of Eng 
land Missions m Bengal The first Protestant Mission came from 
Denmark and its field of labour was Southern India. The first 
Enghsh Society that turned its thoughts to the great work of con 
verting the people of India to ChnsUamty was the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge — a Society which has been precisely a 
century and a half m existence — and which now circulates annually 
more than four millions of Bibles, Prayer books and Tracts 

After bnefly alluding to the career of Schwartz in Southern India 
and to the labours of Ziegonbalg and his associates, Mr Long goea 
on to say — 

** To the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge belongs the distingmshed 
honour of having sent the Hr»t Protestant Missionaiy to Beng^ the Bev J Kier- 
Dander, in 1758 , and of having previously to that penod, fanned the dome of 
missionary onterpnsa We find thad. previous to 1709, the Society found a corres- 
pondent m the ^v 6. Bnorchfie, chaj^n of Calcutta— -the o»/y (mplain m Bengal 
at that he offered to supenntend a school in Calcutta, and mentions tiie 

openings presented by a number of natives that had been kidnapped by the Portu- 
guese. wlio earned on the slave trade extensively at that penod in Bengd. gainmg 
numerous proselytes by first enslavmg the natives in order to baptise thom.^ Tl^ 
Society sent him a packet of books. In 1709 the Society for Promoting Chnsbaa 
Knowled^ sent out a circulating libnuy to Calcutta, the first in India , and m 
1731 a Chanty School was opened in CaJeutta, under its auspices. The pupils in 
It were clothed m the same mannn ss the boys of the Blue CMt Sdiool m liondon, 
and wore taught by Padre Aquiere. formerly a Franciscan fhar at Goa. In 1738, 
the Rev G Bellamy, dumlain. received another supply of books . he wss a corres- 
ponding member of the ooeioty, and was sufiboatea m the Black Hole of Calcutta 
in 1 75i when the aty was taken by the Mnsalmasa In 1738, the Society fyr Pro- 
moting Chnstian Knowledge ofiered to contnbute to the suppert of a misaonaiy to 
Bongm as a number of Dutchmen and Germans interested themselves la the que»- 
bon, but no smtable person could then bo found at HaUe, though it sifiatequently be- 
came a second Iona, and was the source for supplying missionaries, when there was 
little seal mthe Anglican clergy to embark on the wrand of mercy ** — I)), 5-6. 

Perhaps^ the statement, in this passage, that the Society for PrO)- 
moting Chnstian knowledge sent Mr Kiemander to Beng^ is hard 
ly correct The Society sent him to Madras whence he betook hini- 
self to Calcutta — the war with the French, in 1768, having inter 
rupted his labours m Soathem Aroot Mr Long himselfi mde^ 
says that Kiernander was invited to Bengal by Colonel Chve, vho 
'' gave him the use of a dwelling house, and along with Mr Watis^ 
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a Member of Council, stood Bponsor for his son” Of the state of 
Calcutta at that time Mr Long gives the following account — 

"We ibaU take a ahort reriew of the aCate of Calcutta when Ur Eleniander 
armed m it , it was pre-eminenilj then " the Imng solitude of a ott^ of idolatera" 
^The Sell firea were to be seen flreqitentlr blanng, while many widowa mounted 
the pyre with the most perfect reaignation, aanired by the Brahnums that they 
should be happy in heaven for as many years as their hnahaads had hairs on thev 
bodies, which were liberally calculated at the number of thmy fire millions.— Fakirt 
ranged ad libtium throng the town m a state of complete nndi^, with their clottM 
hair dangling down to tbt length of two or three feet, and their bodies besmeared 
with oow-dnng, " the most sirred of Indian cosmetica.** — A Hmdn, after visitmg a 
European, woi^ have his garments washed to free them from the impurity con- 
tracted from a m l cchh a.— The English language was little known, and Europeans 
resorted chiefly to signs and geabcolationB to commonicato with the nativea— A 
proposal to teach a woman to read would have been r^aided m the same as 
If It had been suggested in London to instruct monk^ mHuUah’s system of Bms> 
ing" — iY> 9-10* 

Alluding to a still earlier period Mr Long writes, " In Calcutta at 

* the commencement of last century, there was no Chaplain in the 
‘ city, and the service was read by a merchant who was allowed £60 

* per annum for his services The first Governor of Calcutta, Job 

* Chamock, cared so httle for religion, that it was said the only 
‘ sign of any regard for Christianity he ever exhibited was that 

* when his Hindu wife died, instead of burning, he burted her * 

The first notice of the performance of Church service by the 

English in India with which we are ac<juainted, is to ho found in 
Mandelslo's travels This wnter, whose book was pubhshed m 1640 
says that the merchants (in Western India) met regularly for divino 
service twice every week day and thnce every Sabbath I 

On bringing his sketch of Eiemander s career* to a close, Mr Long 
very opportunely pays a just tribute to that excellent man, Mr Grant, 
the father of the present Lord Glenelg, and of the late Sir Robert 
Grant, Governor of Bombay — 

" Among the mdividnals who took a promment part at that time, the name of C 
Qrant, fathef to Lord Glenelg, stands oonspicnons. Hib memory will ever ^ hallow- 
ed as one of the benefactors of India. He proceeded to Bengu m 1767, m a veiy 
humble capacity , but raised himself by his indostry and integrity to a high post under 
the government , he became Commercial Resident at Malda, and " m ms house the 
voice of prayer and praise was heard, when all was spintnal death aronnd.’* He 
retired from India in 1790 } bat did no^ bke many other Europeans, forget the land 
which gave him wealth and influence. In 1792 he pobliahed a valuable pamphlet, 
" Observations on the State of Soae^ among the Asiatic subjects of Great Bntain ** 
In 1794 he was elected a Director of the East India Company, where he always ad- 
'TOcated the pobcy, that oar empire should be founded rather on character than on 
force, and particularly on our moral and intellectnal snperionty He regarded the 
oonsldeimtion of the affiurs of India as his peculiar province, and as afibi^nff snffi- 
dent oocnp^n to his mind. In the House of Commons he stood forth vntb WU" 
berforoe, lliornton, and Babington, m the rank of Christian statesmen In the 
Co^ ^ Dnecton be wu very anzioaa to send out good men as cbaplaini to 

* Bfr Long, sltuding to the srtiole on Kiernander in the 18th number of fins JonnuJ, 
says he " examine all the doouments m the archives of the SocieW for Pimnotuig 
Chnstian Knowledge, as wall as those in Bengal, and ftdly oonours in the observations 

of thA Tljwtfwnr 
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I tnd it« wutret hewud to robot the colttmaiot ottered Mgainat mb- 
•tons , hence, m 1807, when a motion wu nuide fai the Oontt of Direeton^ to rec«H 
Dr BochansnfWnnBrag^hedefb&dadhifoondnetinaineeehoftirohoim’length I 
he exerted hhnielf also on a sunJhff occamon in 1814, when the Court of Diieotoco 
were about to paee a reeolntion, oennmng their and miUtaij aerranti who 
encouraged miaaiona*’ — 19-80 ('Abte.) 

Ae regards the movements of the Ohnstian Knowledge Society la 
Bengal, the first quarter of the present centuiy tras not a penod of 
any great aotivitj The Calcutta Diocesan Committee was established 
by Bishop Middleton m 1816 , and in 1818 it began seriously to 
turn its attention to the establishment of native schools In 1833 
the parent society voted the munificent sum of £6,000 for the pro- 
motion of native education in India, but, four years later, it 
abandoned all direct controul over even its own schools, transferring 
their management to the missionaries of the Sooiety for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, but continuing to supply funds for the purpose 
The leading object of the Society was and is the diffusion of 
Bible, the Prayer book, and religious tracts^ in aU. the languages of 
the earth Depots for the supply of these works have long been 
established at the Presidency and many of our principal Mofiissil 
stations *' The society for Promoting Christian ^owledge, writes 
Mr Long, estabhshed a circulating library m Calcutta as early 

as 1700, the first of the kind in Bengal Works of a religious and 
‘ useful nature were in former days very scarce, and the Sociely has 

therefore rendered eminent service by the various depots of books 
‘ it formed in different parts of the country, under the superintendence 

* of the chaplains ’ And again, alluding to as recent a penod a» 
1834, Mr Long observes, “ The importance of a depot may be esti 

* mated by the fact that such a work as Scott’s commentaiy on the 
' Bible, which now is sold for £6 could not then be procur^ under 
‘ £25 Booksellers made rapid fortunes by the enormous profits 

* they gained, whilst m consequence oi their dearness books of a 
‘ religious character were almost excluded from sale, the conse 

quence was Calcutta was inundated with the trashy novels of the 
‘ day ’ We do not quite see the uquAtw The case, certainly, is 
not veiy logically stated There appears indeed to be something of 
the voTcpov-— irporv^ov in it Calcutta was not deluged with the trashy 
novels beoause religious works were highly pneed, but religious works 
were highly pneed because Calcutta was deluged with trashy novels 
— that 18 , beoause the demand for trashy novels was great whilst that 
for such works as Scott s Commentary was small We presume that 
religious works were pneed so much more highly, in proportion to the 
trade pnee at home, than works of a more trashy character, simply 
because the risk of importation was so much greater 

Of the work done by the Chnstiaa Knowledge Society the following 
extract from Mr Long’s volume will convey an idea to the mind o? 
the reader — 

" SeIlon*f AWidgomeat of Senptnre wu tmtUtsd into Urdu, by ArohdMMm 
Come , and in 1884, 1000 copies of E were ptfoled at (he expenw of j|^jiooiety 
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for FromoCixur Cfarirtijui KnoWledgA t ^Mme jmr 14,090 tmetaia tltt TtRueohr 
laogn^gOB of Bengal 1wdb6entnnfod} tad 18,000 oop^ of llie Ducoonee, 
elei, and Fiarahleeof Gfariat, aa entncted from the K«w Teatoment, irere printed 
inXiidn, Hmdn, and Bongi^ for ^ ate of aofaoola. The PoraUes &aTe proved Of 
(pnat 006 !, oad rerj ofxreiMteble to the nathroa, aa ihe greater part of tba inatmction 
Of Eaate m nationa ia oonTeyedm an allratnfoal form. An edition of Wotta'a Cate- 
diiam m Bengali, was printed ia 1888 } m 1839, Budiop Poiteona^ Bvidencea were 
printed in Uraa ; m 1841 a tnmalation of “ 7^ Bnm fccplanation of tiai C4te- 
rfnam,” in Beoa^ vraa pabliahed. 

In 1845^ the Society agreed to defWqr the expenaea of a tnmdatkm of the Book of 
Common Fntyer into the Urdu langnage, for the benefit of the native Chrutiana 
A Tolnme of Sermons haa been written in Bengrii, and tmndatlona of Bidiop Wii* 
•on'a Tiwcta on Oonfirmotiou and the Lord’s Supper, and the Buhop of Sodor and 
Han’s (Wilaon) Sacra Fnyata, have been made hj the Rev K. Bsnerii, and pub- 
hahed at the cost of the Society , he has been for aeveral jears translator to the 
Boci^ A special fond has haeo. formed lately, for the pnrpoae of defraying the 
expenses of a seriee of trandafaons mto ^ fengaU lanjrai^ In earrymg oat 
Bishop Middleton s plan, it minted £5000, in 1820, to uslM^a College, as also 
£6000 for the endowment of achcdairiups on the I^ahop’a plan.’^—i)^ 30-31 

The ol^ect of Mr Long being rather to give the present statistics 
than the past history of the Bengal Missions, we find, in the 
present volume, hut a very general and indistinct account of the 
ongin and first establishment even of the Church Missionary Society 
to which BO largo a portion of iho work is devoted In connexion 
with the history of the English Church in the East it is important 
that we should briefly touch upon this interesting subject The first 
and for a long time the only protestant missionary in Bengal, labored 
under the auspices of the Christian Knowledge Society On the 
failure of Mr Kiemandcr and the seizure of the Mission Church, 
Messrs Brown, Grant and Chambers, who became its trustees, wrote 
to the Society in England, beseeching them to send out another Mis- 
sionary to Calcutta. The Society immediately granted their request 
Anxious, ” they wrote, “ to accomplish this purpose, the committee 

* looked out for a fit person, who was soon recommended to them for 

* the purpose by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, in the person of the 

* Rev Abraham Thomas Clark, a clergyman of his Lordship s diocese 

‘ The society hereby recommend him to your most friendly attention ” 
“ The proposal," they added, “ for estabhshing a mission on a more ex 
' tensive scale, m Bengal and Bahar, which you wore so good as to trans 
‘ mit to my hands has been listened to by the Mission Committee, and 
‘ by the Genercd Board with pecuhor satisfaction They approve its 

* plan and admire the judgment and piety with which it has been 

* drawn up and only lament that it is not in their power to give full 

* effect to your wishes The hope, however, may be encouraged, that 

* a time 18 shortly coming when efforts for mtroduemg the knowledge 

* 4 f^€hnst throughout m parts of India, may generally take place , 

* afiii tehereiBSoeverihe society can be aiding to forward such designs 
’ they will not be found wanting ’ This is hut cold encourage- 
ment The Society bad not the wealth, that it now enjoys, and 
its operations were extended over a wide surface Mr Clark came 
out to Calcutta ; hut he very soon forsook the mission More pro- 
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emplojrment was within hiS reach The letteiv whioh we hare 
last quoted, was wntten in 1789 Two years later we find the Society 
writing to Calcutta, '* As there is reason to believe that Mr C9arh 

* has quitted the semce of the Mission, 1 am instructed to oommn- 

* mcate to the Rev Mr B Brown and to the Rev Mr Owen the 

* particulars of a minute made yesterday , requesting that they 

* will have the goodness to render their utmost assistance in supply** 

* mg the duties of the Mission Church, m case of its being vacat^ 

* by Mr Clark, until such time as the vacancy can be filled up ” 
A year later the Society wrote lamenting the difficulties experienced 
in their endeavours to procure a fit successor to Mr Clark, and 
ossunngMr Brown of their resolution to send out ** one or more Mis^ 
Bionanes to Calcutta, as soon as a fit supply could he obtained 
Three years afterwards the Society wrote, ‘*It is extraordinary that 
no fit person has yet been found, willing to engage in the service of 
the Mission We still persevere, however, m tlie hope that a suitable 
nnssionaiy will ere long be discovered ” 

And before very long a missionary was found in the person of 
Mr Ringeltaube Of his suitableness we will not say much After 
a brief tnal, he abandoned the mission on the score of insufficiency 
of salary At the end of October, 1707, ho seems to have reached 
Calcutta. On the 24th of July, 1798, Kiernander wrote m his 
Journal, “ The Rev X> Brown visited me We had a conference 
about Mr Ringeltaube Conclusion, to leave him to his own wiU, 
to act, to stay or go away, as he thinks proper ’ Before the middle 
of the following month the missionary had embarked for Europe 
This second Ikiluro disheartened the Society, and they resolved to 
leave Bengal to itself os a place thoroughly impracticable “ The 
Society B efforts for Calcutta,” they wrote m 1800 to Mr Brown, 

* have so often failed that there is little encouragement to make 
another attempt there God grant that means may be discovered, 
and attempts still executed to introduce to the natives of Bengal, 

* the knowledge of Chnst as the world s only saviour ” The prayer 

was heard and the means were discovered Mr Brown had, some 
years before, put himself in communication with Mr, Simeon on the 
subject of a Mission from the Church of England to Bengal That 
most excellent and liberal of men, Charles Grant, had undertaken 
to support two missionanes at his own expense, and Simeon was 
requested to nominate them With charactenstic zeal and energy 
Simeon turned his attention to the great subject thus brought prao 
tically before him. But it was not a business to be hastily, unad 
visedly despatched He laboured diligently to enlist the of his 

friends , and took counsel with Mi Venn and others The Eclecho 
Society, at the suggestion of Mr Simeon, addressed itself to the 
consideration of the subject By some it was proposed that a 
memorial on the sul^ect should be presented to w Bishops and 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge , ” but that Society 
was even then after repeated failures, despaumg of the possibility 
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establishing a chain of Missiona throoghoat India, and c(mteiQdr<^ 
platiog an immediate withdrawal from the field Many doubts were 
expressed by Mr Simeon and his friends , but the question of ar 
Mission to the Heathen was earnestly and prayerfully considered , 
and in Feb 1796, at a meeting Of the Eclectic Society, the great 
idea seems to hare been grasped with some distinctness The con 
rersation which then took place, wrote the Her Basil Wood, one 
of the members present, ** proved the foundation of the Church 
Misaionaiy Society 

Three years la^r, the scheme, which before had been somewhat 
vague and unsubstantial, began to take shape and to gather substance 
In February 1799, we find Mr Venn wntmg to Mr Simeon, that 
a meeting had been fixed for the purpose of taking into considera* 
tion the best means of promoting a mission to the Heathen, and 
requesting his presence and co-a^utancy The meeting was held 
on the 1 8th of March , “ fourteen members were present Mr Venn 
opened the discussion, by insisting upon the duty of dotn^ somsthing 
for the conversion of the Heathen Mr Charles Grant urged the 
founding of a Missionaiy Seminary The Eer Josiah Pratt advo- 
cated the adoption of the resolution, as breathing a quiet, humble, 
dependent spirit ” The Bev Charles Simeon, with charactenstic 
distinctness of purpose and promptitude of zeal proposed three 
questions * What can we do ^ — Wlien shall we do ft ^ — Hbtc shaJX 
we do U f — What can we do We cannot join the London Mis- 
sionaiy Society, yet 1 bless God that they have stood forth We 
must now stand forth. We require something more than resolu 
tions — something ostensible — something held up to the public Many 
draw hock because we do not stand forward — When shall we do it ^ 
Directly not a moment to be lost We have been dreaming these 
four years, while all England, all Europe has been awake How 
shall we do ft It is hopeless to wait for missionanes Send out 
catechists" — ^Another meetjng was held in the following April, when 
the Society for Missions to Africa and the East was formally estab- 
lished, and in less than half a-centuiy (under the more comprehen 
sire and distinctive title of the “Church Missionary Society”) “it 
has corned, ’ to use the words of Mr Simeon’s biographers, “ the know 
ledge of the unsearchable riches of Chnst to Westezn Afnca and 
New Zealand — to India North and South — to Ceylon and Bombay — 
to the West Indies, to the shores of the Mediterranean — to the ^d 
Indian in North West Amenca — and at length has extended its 
holy efforts to the vast field opened to us among the countless 
multitudes of China.” 

But its progress was for some time slow, and it was not until 
the year 1810, that the Society sent out a missionary to Bengal 
Mr Longwntes — 

** The OhiiTch ICanoimry Sodcty was founded at the c<Hnmoncemaii of due cen«* 
tnry by the exerdoiuof a few dergymen, and the co-operation of the laUy Its ear- 
liest efforts were directed to the coasts of Africa, where the cresoent had tnnmphed 
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orerPagiDifin, in^ when religion wm theonfy belm that wai preaantBd tothefaf'* 
ferhfg ton of Ham. Though HapQleon» with hia gigantic amioB, inenaoed an inTaaion 
of witain, and theimda of men in aomenae aa to tho fhte of their aittn and 
heartha— thongfa, hy hia Berlin decreea, he had endeaTOored to reetrict Britain widiin 
the narrow limits of her uland home--thongfa the din of arms was peahng Untmgti 
Christendom — and though the Infidel hbeiwiiam, generated bj each writings aa 
thoae of Home and Cheaterfield, had caat a bhght on the efibrts of pbOantbr^^ 
^ all theae cmmmatanoea did not prevent many of the frienda of the Choreh 
Miasumaiy Sooetvfirom extending aa eye of sympathy to the moral condition of 
the swarming millions of the East , and notwithsunding the opposition of Euro- 
peans and the government to misstonary operations was so strong, and the apathy of 
the natives so great, that when, in 1807, a Corresronding Committee was formed 
in Calcntta, compel of the hononred names of Browne, Udny, and Buchanan, 
and a mnt of £2S0 was made, yet no favourable opportunity was offered of 
emplo^ng the money directly m missions, and it was devoted to trangUtions of the 
Senpturos.* The Chnrch Mjssioiiary Society ifow grants £10,000 annually for its 
Bengal missions, and £5000 raised by local snbecnptiozis m the country mnlf, yet 
the Bum IS quite madequato "f — Pp 35-36. 

“ Few English clergymen,” says Mr Long, “ were willing to go to 
India ” and adds in a note — “ The Journal des Debats of that period 
remarks, we thmk the Episcopalians too lordly ever to take up the 
trade of our Franciscan fnars ’ It seemed, indeed, for some time, 
to be a work of the greatest difficulty to obtain the services of Eng 
lish churchmen, as mere missionanes, though the missionaiy spirit 
was strong in many of the chaplains of the day The Church of 
England has now outgrown this reproach , and what it has done in 
the great field of missionaiy labour from Calcutta to the Himalayas 
the \olume now before us declares 

Mr Long treats alphabetically of the different Church Mission 
stations Speaking of the Agra and also of the Benares Missions 
he dwells affectionately upon the character and career of Mr Come 
With reference to the former place, he says — 

“The Church Mission at Agra was founded by the Hev D Come in 1813, 
when he was chaplain at Agra, and became the scene of his early missionary la- 
bours in India. Here he used to be seen walking through the streets with his BiUo 
under his arm, ** exposed to the persecuting bigotry of the Musalmans, yet preach- 
ing the Gospel ” and Abdul Masih, once a Mahratta trooper, was appointed a 
Smptare-reador and superintendent of schools under his direction Abdul was 
baptized by the Bev D Browne, m Calcutta, in 1811, and was soon after removed 
to Agra^ The favourable reception he mot with led to the formation of a mianon 
at Agra ; for whenever he preached outside the fort of Agra, the very topi of the 
houses were sometimes covered with Musalmaps anxious to hear him. Bach 
conceptions, however then prevailed relative to the nature of Christian ordinances, 
that It was resolved to allow the natives to witness the administratioR of the sacra- 
ment of baptism, as a report was current amongst them, that on the baptism of 
converts, a piece of beef was given to the Hindu catechumens, and of pork to the 
Mnaalmona, and that each of the converts received fivo4iuadr^ rupis.”— 45-46. 

* Fven as late u 1810 an order was issued by the Indian government, ** that mla- 
■lonanes were not to preach to the natives, or saffor the native converts to do eC , not 
to distribute religKms traota, or siiffBr the people to do eo , not to send forth eimvertad 
natives, or to take any step, by oonversion or otberaise to persuade the natives to tm 
hraoe Ohristianily 

t The annnal grant of the Parent Society to Bengal was m 1807, £350 it was ia- 
ewased in 1800, to £500, m 1833, to £3000, in 1835, to £4000 , m 1838, to £5000 . in 
1886, to £0000, and now to £10,000 * 
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It 18 cunonB, m the present state of the Church Missionaty Society 
in India, to read su^ letters as that irom whioh the following 
extract is taken — a letter from Mr Come to the Society’s Secretary 
urging upon him the expediency of sending out a missionary to 
Beng^ , — “ I feel anxious,” wrote Gorne from Agra in December 
1818, ** to call the attention of the Society of which you are Secretary, 
' to this part of the world, and to beg, that, if practicable a mis- 

* Bionary may be sent over to take charge of this infemt church The 
‘ place of worship and the premises now occupied, should with 
‘ pleasure be made over in perpetuity for the use of the Mission , 

* and I think I may affirm that the fnends of religion in this country 
‘ would find sufficient support for the person whom you may send 

‘ without his continuing burdensome to the Society Among the 
‘ reasons why a missionaiy should be sent to this countiy, in prO' 
‘ ference to any other, I would beg leave respectfully to suggest two , 

‘ VIZ , the teeming population of India, and the protection of equit- 

* able laws, which put it in the power of a missionary to do more 

* good with less personal inconvenience here than in any other 

* heathen country ” By the Church Missionaty Society Mr Corners 
labours were greatly esteemed Being compelled to leave India for 
the benefit of his health, a year after the date of this letter, he was 
invited dunng his sojourn in England to preach the Society s Anniver 
saiy Sermon He undertook the duty not without some doubts and 
misgivings, submitting his Sermon to Mr Simeon before he ventured 
to pmach it Before his departure from England, he had the satis 
faction of attending a Committee of the Society and dehvenng an 
address to two Missionanos, who had at last been induced to undertake 
the voyage to Bengal These were the Rev Messrs Greenwood and 
Schraeter — “ the first Missionanes of the Church Missionary Society 
to Indio*” “ The former, ’ says Mr Long, “ was engaged in conduct- 
ing schools at Kidderpur , the latter m the fii4t attempt ever made 
by Protestants to proclaim the truths of Christianity among the 
tribes bordering on Tibet ” 

Of the Benares Mission Mr Long gives the following satisfactory 
account — 

"Hr Corrio was no sooner Btafioned at Benares as a chaplain than he proposed 
to the Charch Missionary Society the establishment of a mission He stated he was 
abont to form a school for the yoang dnunmers and flfers, and for the children of 
native ChnsUana attached to the three battalions located there, and that he had 
be^ Hindustani wmnhip. A Mr Adlington, educated by Mr Come, was accor- 
di^y sent to Bmiares, in 1817, to take chuge of a sdiool at Sekrole, a place once 
noM for its jangal, thieves, and Thugs, where premises were purchased, as Mr 
<k«ne aimed, on the Moravian plau, to secure a territorial settlemenL The huild< 
ings were well adapted for the porposea of a missiou, " bema in on airy and healthy 
place, quiet and retired, remov^ both from the vicinity of the cantonments and the 
MUtle of the dty, wii^nt bc^ inconveniently distant from either ” Tbay were 
erec^ on the very spot where, in former days, the flies of the aatt biased. In 1880 
the Bev Mr Momsamved heiu He fonuM a congregation of twenty flve native 
Chrumans the next year, and a chapel was built BtuopHeber, in 1895, conflrmed 
fourteen perfcnuL Mr Morris left Benares in 1896, m consequence of lO health. 
The commanding oflicer of the station, in 1897, issued an order that file Chnebans 
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S 011 & Indiao, the Chintz and Kew Zealand nii«ioBf } in the lait tha progreei 
had been partiflqlar^aatwfiirt<wy, and die mamd lo«t in the prerioiu /ear had 
been m a great meaaore reoorered. In pandnaon, the report ito tod that in oreiy 
miniozi not oiilj had there been an advance and oonaolkuaion of Chridianit^, bat 
an faicreaie particnlarly in the number of baptbed penoni and oornmnnicaata At 
present laSmimmanes are m the fiddfincinding 14 natiye olergymen, a nnmber 
greater than at any earlier pniod. The committee were, however, compdled once 
more to advert to the pecmuaty defidem^ aUnded to at the oommenoement of the 
report The committee felt that however mnch they might desire to vriden the 
■paere of the society's nsehdness, it was not a point of dnty not to oontnot enga^ 
ments they conld not fiilfll , and while they would be disoonraced by the mmng 
off in the fhndsi, they would not, nntii the capital acoonnt had been made np 
agam, beable tosend ont fredi miiwonanea, except in some special and presdng 
caseSi’* 

There is nothing so high— nothing bo low , nothing so good — no- 
thing BO bad — as not to have been affected more or less by the general 
commercial depression of last year It would be unreasonable to 
expect our Missions to escape unmjured from a conyulsion, which has 
brought down not only so many indiYiduals, hut so many institutions, 
to the ground 

From the operations of the Church Missionary Society Mr Long 
turns to those of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts The information contained in this part of the work 
seems to be denved pnncipally from pubhshed reports and indeed 
mainly consists of extracts from them This Society has stations at 
Bampur Bhagulpur, Cassipur^ Tahgui\i, Tamluk, &c &c to the 
details of all of which Mr Long devotes considerable space We 
can only, however, afford to speak of the general character of the 
Society B operations Its labours have been chiefly successful among 
the peasant classes to the south of Calcutta , Mr Long observes on 
this subject — '' 

** Few of tho converts m the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel m Fo- 
reign Parts Mis&on belong to the respktable or edncated class of the Umdos j th^ 
are chiefly flsh mermen or agnciiltnn^ living in a swampy country in hnmUte bnts ; 
native Chrutians connected with other missionary bodies, are also of the same nade , 

“ to the poor the Gospel is preached ” Like the negroes of flio West ^dies, 
th^ have been despised by Europeans and their own conntiymen. ** To 
oppression bas bew added tnsult ; they have been denied to be mm ; or deemed 
incomgibly, becanse ph^fstcaify, embmted and immoral Missionanes have deter 
mmed that thiy have dived into that mine, from which, we were often told, no 
valuable ore or predoiiB stone could be extracted, and tb^ have brought np Uie gem 
of an mmortal ipmt, flashing with the light at intellect, and glovring wifli die 
hnes of Christian gracea*’ In the primitive chnrch, Chnsbanity gamed its primary 
inflaencom odes, and the villagen or po^om were the lost who submitted to the 
yoke of the Gospel in India the case is reversed, and Bampur, Enshniigar, 
Tmnevelly, agricultural diatncts, have afforded the greatest number ^ converts in 
Brndnstan."— 78 

On qmtting the Propagation Society Mr Long turns his attention 
to a number of mis^laneous subjects connected with the state 
of religion and education in Bengal We haye, in the first plaoe, 
a chapter entitled * Beligums changes in Bengal,” from whion we 
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take the following pasaage rdating to Brahmanism and Buddhiam , 
and the supenor antiquity of the latter — 

** It a notion very common^ entertained in Europe, by thoie who paj anr 
attention to the religion of Indiia, that Brahmanism has been of unfathomable 
antiqni^ m Hmdnstan } that whfle, m all other parts of die globe, revolations 
innamei^e bare occarred m the regions condition of the peotne, — ro India the 
refagum has been stereotyped, — that the sway of Hindnism has not been sabjoct to 
^ange, and is, there/ore, mK^angoable, and that, of consequence, ChnstiBnitj can- 
not make a Boenre liMgmentin India. We shall endeavour, by a simple statement 
of a few Cacta, to refute this theory, which has met lately with an able defender in 
Count Bjomsterjna, who writes, “ In Europe, everything is variable, transient, full 
of chan^ in Indio, all u stationary, calm, immovable there too indeed, time 
hastens forward on his onward wtng, bnt cannot affect the ngid form neither the 
proselyting sword of the Mnsolman nor the mild light of Christianity, bos had any 
inffaence upon it and the Hindu still worships by Sie altars of bis gods, with the 
same devotion as when Orpheus ebarmed the wild beasts by the sound of his lyre 
and as when Moses ascended Mount Smai.” 

And these remarks ore made, notwithstanding the overwhelming evidence that 
has been adduced by French aavoM of late years, showing, on incontestable an- 
thonty, that Budhhism was once predominant in places which now form the holiest 
shrmes of Brahmanism, — ^that Budhhism, m times long past, exercised full politiccd 
and rdigious ascendency throughout India. Parasnath, to the north of Burdwan, 
has for ages been a noted scene of Budbhist pilgnmage, while Tamluk, to the south 
of Calcutta, was, fifteen centuries i^, a Budhtust motropohs of Bengal from whence 
Brahmax. morchauts traded with China. In the nolghbonrhood of Hogly, thirty 
miles from Calcntta, a Bndbbist image has been recently deg up, within the prociucts of 
a temple The researches of Bnmouf and Remnsat wow that Budhbist missionanos 
fh>m India propagatM their faith in China about the second contnir of the Chris- 
tian era. Judging, therefore, of the fhturo from the past, since Bndhhism in India, 
has given way to the influence of Brahmanism — even separate iW>m its supernatural 
power— Clinstmnitj, as associated with European ciTiliwtion and the pixigress of 
nomanity, must eventually echpso Hinduism in India. * — Fp 337 338 

We do not think that the conclusion is reached very logically 
but if for “ must ’ wo were to read “ may ' we should have nothing to 
allege against the passage 

A chapter on tbo “ Native Vernacular Press, " consisting pnn 
Cl pally of extracts from the Hindu Intelligencer and the Calcutta 
Standard follows next m succession Then comes a chapter on 
“ St Paul’s Cathedral , ” then some account of the “ Church Build 
ing Society,' the “ Additional Clergy Society,’ the “ Calcutta Chns- 
tian Instruction Society,” followed by a brief chapter devoted to Christ 
Church and the Rev K M Banerji, which we transfer to our 
pages — 

** This is the fin*' Episcopal Church m Bengal that is under the choige of a native 
dergjrman it was ongmally designed to be erected m the neighbourhood of the 
Hindu College, bnt the managers of that insutnUon apprehensive that it would 
fdann the bi^ited Hindus, and lead thorn to withdraw their sons from instruction, 
waited on ttio Bishop and trustees, and induced thorn to fix the site lu Oomwallis 
Square. They paid 1800 rupis additional m order to effect this object The cost 
of the buildmg, the church, and parsonage, has been defirayed from the Erangeh- 
cal fhnd * C^nected with the church is a boarding school for native Chnrtian 

• This fhnd was raised at the oommeneement of this century for the support of an 
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bojrs, ftndin the neighbourhood an Engluh schocd for heathen bojra, wfaidi in 1844 
contained 248 pnpuk The miniatw, uioRev K. M. Banes^i, haa had the ncivilego 
of admitting to hapdam, withm thb chuxtdi, eereral well educated, talentoa natlre 
yonth. 

The Rev K. Bf. Banei^ wai bom in 1813; having stncUed Ben^l hi Mr 
Hare a school, and having mvested with the or Brahmanicu thread, at 

ten years of age, he was entered as a stadent of English and Sanskrit at the Hinds 
College. When fifteen years old he lost his father, whose death was hastened by 
hu being carried dovm to the bonks of the Canges to die. In 1828 he obtained a 
scholarship in the Hindu College, and the next year became a teacher m Hare's 
School, and was a thorough sceptie, disbelieving both the being of a Qod and the 
immortahty of the sonl A spirit of metaphysicalmvcstigatlon spread among the 
Btndents of the Collet at t^t period which contnbntcd to oronse mqni^ on 
religions Bnbjects. The Rev Messrs. DofiT, Dealtry, and Bill, undertook to deliver 
a senes of Loctnres on Christian Evidences, to which they invited these students, 
but the managers of the Hmda College prohibited thoir attendance. In 1831 he 
became editor of the Inquirer newspaper, which engaged in a senes of violent 
phiUippica against Hmdnism, and cansod great excitcinent but matters came to 
an issue, when some of Boneiji s fnonds throw ftrom thoir house a bone of beef 
into the adjoining residence of a most bigoted Brahman this so enraged the Hm- 
dus, that they mshed oat to avenge the insult, and matters came to blows. ^ner> 
ji received a boating, and a mob sarroanded his house bis relations, in order to 
ftee themselves firom excommunication, imposed strict restraints on him These be 
conld not snbmit to ; ho was obhged to quit his relations, and wandered about for 
a day without a home, as no native dared rent him a house at lo^ at midnight, be 
found refbge in the house of a European His mind was strongly impressed in 
attending a course of loctares of Dr DiiiTa Several pious la^on of the Ang 
bean Ohorch bronght the subject of rehgion before him , but he remarks on his 
state at this tune, ** Behgious mqnines, unlike philosophic investigations, are 
more connected with onr moral mchnations than onr intolloctnal faculties, 
and, therefore, whatever is heard or road does not for a long time produce 
any practical unprossion on the mmd." A slight attack of illness, howeier, roused 
his mind to the subject of religion, and soon amr he announced in the Inauirer bis 
intention of becoming a Christian Many of the educated Hindus, nowover, 
thought that “ ho had escaped one quagmire merely to fall into another ** He then 
became a teacher m the Church Mission school at Mirzapur, Calcutta, and was 
soon after baptized by Dr Duff In 1836 he was ordained Iw Bishop Wilson on 
his becoming a Chnstian his wife had been token away from him, bnt ho recovered 
her through the exertions of Mr Patton, the magistrate. In 1839 he was appointed 
mmister of Clinst Church He is the author of vanons works in Engluh — A 
Sermon on the death of Mohesh Chandra , a Sermon on the Missionary dnties of 
the Church , and a Prize Essay on Native Pcmale Education In Ben^, Trans 
lations of the Bishop of Sodor and Mans Sermons , of the Sacra IMvata ; of 
Bishop Wilson s Addresses on Confirmation, and the Lo^'s Sapper ; Strictures on 
Tarkapanchanan's Answer ; and some Sormona He is the anthor, also, of able 
articles m the Calcutta Eevieto on Eulm Brahmanism, and the Tranation states of 
the Hmdu mmd. — 879 381 

After giving a vanetj of details connected with the Calcutta 
Church Missionaiy Society, Mr Long proceeds to notice the dif 
ferent Educational Institutions — the European Female Orphan 
Asylum, the Native Female Education Society, the Calcutta Free 
School, Bishop s College, the High School, and the Parental Aca 
deray Some remarks on Sanskrit Education denved from an article 

Evangelical ministry in connexion with the Mission Ckliteh, CakuUa, in 1806 it 
amotintdd to 67,000 rnpis. 
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in tins Journal occupy the next place Then follow some accounts 
of the Hindu Oollege, the Sansknt ColleM^ the Fzee Church of 
Scotland Institution, and the Serampore College A chapter on 
** Native Character,*' borrowed iVomMr Johnson's ** Stranger m India," 
forms the concluding portion of the body of the work , but in an 
appendix are to be Wnd several illustrative extracts from native 
penodicals, some passages from the Poems of Easiprasad Ghose, 
an autobiography of that gentleman, and some statistics of the 
Church Missionaiy Society, with a list of all the Clergymen attached 
to it, who have labored in North India. 

It will be gathered from the account which we have given of this 
work, that it recommends itself to favorable consideration by the 
number and the accuracy of its details rather than by any other 
intrmBic qualities. It is not, and it does not pretend to be a work 
of a high intellectual order, it is a fasciculus of facts — a book to be 
read with no keen pleasure, but to be referred to with great profit 
Let it be placed on a convement shelf in the Library, and it will 
often be taken down and consulted Mr Long is a matter-of fact 
wnter^a labonous man of detail There is nothing eloquent in his 
manner , nothing philosophic in his matter He displays no original 
powers of mind , but has great industiy, and has been vety successful 
in antiquanau research We have endeavored to convey, in this 
notice, an idea of the contents and the character of the Hand book 
Of the subject itself, to which the volume is devoted, wo desire 
to say noAing in this place, we have laid, by the assistance of 
Mr Long, a few facts before the reader which may perhaps enable 
him to accompany us with a livelier interest, as with a clearer know 
ledge, when we continue as we purposo to do, the enquines, which 
we commenced in the early part of this number, into the labours 
of the Church of England in the East 


The Picnic Magazine, a Journal of Literature, Science, dc 

The first four numbers of this monthly Miscellany have reached 
us in time to enable us to do Lttle else than merely record the fact 
of their existence That there was room for such a penodical is uu 
doubted From the greatly diversified character of the contents, 
and the marked improvement m each successive number, we trust 
that this “ Magazine ’ is destined, profitably and creditably, to 
supply a long felt desideratum in the department of our lighter 
Literature • 
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